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PREFACE 


The volume now offered to the public the result of lifelong 
labors in the field of grammatical stud}'. A profound conviction 
of the value of the classical languages in a course of liberal edu- 
cation and an earnest desire to aid the student in mastering the 
intricacies of the Latin tongue with as much ease and rapidity as 
is consistent with true scholarship have led to the preparation of 
the present work. The instruments of education must of course 
be readjusted from time to time to the ever-clianging methods in 
school and college. Accordingly the prime object of this volume 
is to adapt the work of instruction to present methods and present 
needs. In view of the heavy demands now made on the time of 
classical teachers and students a special effort has been made to 
develop the practical side of grammar, to make it as helpful as 
possible to the teacher in the difficult task of explaining the force 
of involved constructions in Latin authors, and as helpful as jios- 
sible to the learner in his early efforts to understand and appre- 
ciate thought ill the strange garb of a complicated Latin sentemje. 
Simjilicity and clearness, ever of paramount importance in the 
work of the class-room, have received siiecial attention. 

Designed at once as a text-book for the class-room and a book 
of reference in study, this volume aims not only to present a sys- 
tematic arrangement of the leading facts and laws of the Latin 
language for the benefit of the beginner, but also to make ade- 
quate provision for the needs of the advanced student. By 
brevity and conciseness in the choice of phraseology, and com- 
pactness in the arrangement of forms and topics, J have endeav- 
ored to compress within the limits of a convenient manual an 
amount of carefully selected grammatical facts wl\ich would 
otherwise fill a much larger volume. 

Syntax has received special att'^ntion. An attempt has been 
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made to exhibit as clearly as possible that remarkable system of 
laws which the genius of the Latin lanimage has created for itself. 
Accordingly the leading principles of construction have been put 
in the forjii of detinite rules or laws, and fully illustrated by 
carefully selected examples from Latin authors, a mode of treat- 
ment perfectly (jonsi stent with scieii title accuracy, and sanctioned 
by ilm general experience of teachers as in the highest degree 
helpful to the pupil. Moreover, to secure convenience of reference 
and to give? comi)letf?n(iS3 and vividness to the general outline, 
these laws of the hinguage after liaviug been separately discussed 
are presented in a Ixwiy at the close of the syntax. 

A s[)ecial effort lias been made to simplify and explain the 
difficult and intricate subject of the subjunctive. The ordinary 
constructions of that mood in simple sentences and in independent 
clauses art^ iirst statiMl and illustrated with great fulness to give 
the pupil a clear idt‘a of its distinctive nature and use, and thus 
to prepare him to understand the process by which the mood 
passes from these siinjde indejiendent uses to the more difficult 
dependent constructions. Too often the puiiil sees no connection 
between an indejumdent and a dependent suiijunctive ; what he 
has l(*arned in regard to the former is no help to an acquaintance 
with the latter, but with the. method here adopted it is hoped 
that after having mastered the iirdinary indepimdent uses of the 
mtK>d he will l>e able to recognize even in the most involved con- 
structions in subordinate clauses only new illustrations of prin- 
ciples with which he is already familiar. To him the subjunctive 
in a 8ulK)rdinate clause will be no longer a dreaded stranger,* but 
an acquaintance and friend. 

The subject of Hidden Quantity has received due attention in 
this volume as iii the author's earlier Latin Cjrammar. Indeed, 
that work is believed to be entitled to the honor of having been 
the first Latin Grammar tliat ever attempted to mark systemati- 
cally the hidden (juantity of vowels, and to point out the means 
for determining it 

Another consideration which has had weight in determining 
the character of this graimuar is the importance of bringing the 
treatment which the practical needs of the school and college 
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seem to demand into harmony with the learned results recently 
gathered by specialists in^ the field of historical grammar and 
linguistic study. On this point I deem myself fortunate in hav- 
ing secured the cordial cooperation of three of thh eminent Lat- 
inists who are engaged in the preparation of the “HistoriSche 
Grammatik der Lateinischen Sprache’^ now in ptocess of ]>ublica- 
tion at Leipzig, Professor F. Stolzof the University of Innsbruck, 
Professor G. Landgraf of Munich, and Professor H. Blase of 
Giessen, authors whose works are known and read by (‘lassical 
scholars throughout the world, and whose names are identified 
with the best scholarship of the age. 

In accordance with a previous arrangement the manuscript on 
Phonology, Morphology, and Etymology, when nearly ready for 
the press, was submitted to Professor Stolz with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if any part of the work was not found to be in 
full accord with the latest and best view^s within the range of his 
ow'n special studies he should point it o^^t, and suggest the best 
method of bringing the practical and the scientific views into 
harmony. By a similar arrangement the manuscript on Agree- 
ment and on the Use of Cases w'as submitted to Professor Land- 
graf, and that on Moods and Tenses to Ib’ofessor Blase. After 
a careful examination of the several subjects submitted to their 
consideration they made written reports with sucli suggestions 
as their special studies warranted, and subsequently in a series of 
personal interviews I had the rare opportunity of obtaining their 
views and their advice on the various doubtful questions con- 
nected with our subject. I desire, therefore, to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of their kindness in thus freely offering me the 
priceless results of life-long labors in their several spheres. 

I ai^n happy to acknowdedge my indebtedness to my colleagues 
in the University, Professors A. G. Harkncss and W. C. Poland, 
who have read the proof, and given me the benefit of tlieir accu- 
rate scholarship and large professional experience; to Professor 
E. P. Morris of Yale University for important statistics in regard 
to Interrogative Sentences, Quod Clauses, and the Une of the 
Subjunctive in Plautus and Terence; to Dr. If. W. Jlayley for 
aid in the revision of the Prosody ; to Dr. G. A. Williams of the 
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University Grammar School for the preparation of the indices, 
and to Dr, H* F. Linscott of the University of Korth Carolina for 
valuable suKgestions on Phonology and Etymology, 

My thanks are also due to many other friends who have kindly 
favored me with their advice, especially to Dr. C. B. Goff of the 
University Grarniuar School, Dr. VV. T. Peck of the Providence 
High iSclux)!, Dr, Moses Merrill of the Boston Latin School, and 
Dr. John Tetlow of the Girls’ Higli and Latin Schools, Boston. 

For the of those who prefer to begin with a more ele- 

mentary manual in the study of Latin a school edition of this 
Grammar is })ul)lished simultaneously with it. This is intended 
to meet the wants of tliose who do not contemplate a collegiate 
course of study; for all others the complete work will be found 
far more hel])fnl. 

In conclusion 1 desire once more to make my grateful acknowl- 
edgnients to the classical teac'Inu's of the (*ountry who by their 
tidelity and skill in the mse of my books have won for tliem such 
marked Riic<*ess. To their hands ill is work is now respectfully 
and gratefully committed. 

ALBKirr llARKNESS. 

BkOWX lTNJ%KK8rTY, fluiio S, IHUH. 
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LATIN AUTHORS 
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0. Ik>se. A 
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4 t 
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ii 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


INTRODUCTION 

1 . The Latin Ipnguar^e derives its name froir> the Latiul, the 
Latins, the ancient inhabitants of Latinm in Italy. It belongs to 
the Indo-European family, which cmbracos eight j^roups c»f tongues, 
known as the A^ryau, the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Italian, the Keltic, the Germanic, and the Ealto-Slavic. All these 
languages have one common system of inflection, and in various 
respects strikingly resemble each other. I'hey are the descendants 
of one common speech spoken by a single race of men untold cen- 
turies before the dawn of history. 

2 . The Latin, the Oscan, and the Umbrian are the three leading 
members of the Italian group of this family, and the resemblance 
between them is so great that they ap]>ear to be only different 
dialects of one common language. At the dawn of history the 
Latin was confined to the small district of Latiuni, while the Oscan 
was spoken in the southern part of Italy, and the Umbrian in the 
northeastern part ; but at the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Latin had not only supplanted the Oscan and the Umbrian in 
Italy, but it had already become the established language of a 
large part of Southern Europe. Tlie Oscan and Umbrian dialects 
have been preserved to us only in very scanty remains, but the 
Latin is enshrined in a rich and valuable literature extending 
over a period of several centuries. 

3 . From the Latin hub been directly derived the entire group 
of the Romance languages, of which the Italian, French,' Spanish, 
and Portuguese are important members. The English belongs to 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 2 1 ^ 
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the Germanic branch of the Indo-European family, but it is in- 
debted to the Latin for one third of its vocabulary. Hence the 
importance of a thorough knowledge of the Latin, if we would 
understand and appreciate our own vernacular. 

LATIN GRAMMAR 

4 . Latin grammar treats of the principles of the Latin language. 
It (toinprises five parts : 

I. Phonology, which treats of the letters and sounds of tlie 
language. 

* II. Morphology, which treats of the form and inflection of 
words. 

III. Ktymolog; W wliicli treats of the derivation of words. 

IV^. Syntax, wlu(di treats of tlu^ structure of sentences. 

V. Prosody, whi(di treats of (juantity and versilication. - 


PART L — PHONOLGOY 

ALl’IIABKT 

5. The Tiiiiin alphabet^ is tie* same as the Englisli with the 
omission of j and w, but k is seldom used, and y and z occur only 
in words of (Jreek origin. 

t. It originally of only fwenty-oio* letters, as c supplied the 

place of c and g; i of i and j , u of u and v and sonu'times of y. 

2. Subsequently G, tonned Iroin C l>y simply changing the lower part of 
letter, was added to the Latin alphabet, and at about the same time z 

dlsappi^ared frojn it. Ttms the alphabet continued tr* consist of tweiity-nne 
letters until the time of AtigusUis, when y was intrixluced into it from the 
Greek and % was restored from the same R(mrce. 

3. Kven in tivt* clwieal ]>t‘riod C was retainod in ahhreviati^ms of prop<'r 
names Iveginninu: with G Tims C. stands for GSius, and Cn. for Gnaeiia. 
Thl» k a 8urvivarfr<nTi the original u«o of C for G. 

* The Romaafit derived their alphabet from ttie Greek eohniy at Oiimae. 
Throughout the elait«ica! ixeri^al they used in general only (*apital letters. 
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4. 0 and origiimlly designated by the same character, are iww used 
in many of the best editions, the fonner as a vowel, the latter as a consonant, 
as in English. 

6 . Letters are divided according to the position of tlie vocal 
organs at tlie time of utterance into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants,^ and these classes are again divided into various 
subdivisions, as seen in the following; 

7 . CLASSIFICATION OF LEITEBS 

Vowels 

1. Open vowel ^ a 

2. Medial vowels® e ' o 

3. Close vowels i y u 

Consonants 

Guttnralft Palatalt) I^inauals Dentals labials 


4. Semivowels, sonant* 



V =. w 

5. Nasals, sonant 

n® 

n 

m 

6. Liquids, sonant 

l,r 



7. Spirants, surd * 

h 

8 

f 

8. Mutes, sonant 

g 

d 

b 

9. Mutes, surd 

c, q, k 

t 

P 

Note. — x = os, or gs, is 

a double consonant. 




1 If the vocal organs arc suttidoiitly oi)en to allow an nninlerruptod dovv of 
vocal sound, a vowel is i>roduced, otherwise a consonant; but the least open 
vowels are scarcely distinguishable from the most ojM*n consonants. I'hiis i, 
soundc<l fully a<M'ording to the ancient pronunciation as §, is a vowel; but com- 
bined with a vowel in the same syllabic, it becomes a consonant with the sound 
of y ; see 12, 2. 

2 The vocal organs are fully open in pronouncing the open ft, as in/nther, less 
so in pronouncing the close vowels and the semivowels, and very nearly closed in 
protnmncing the mutes. 

® E is a medial voM^el between the open a and the close 1, o a medial vowel 
between the open a and the close u; 1 is a palatal vowel, u a labial. The vowel 
scale, here presented in the form of a triangle, may he represented as a line, with 
a in the middle, with 1 at the palatal extreme, and with u at the labial extreme: 

1 © a o u 

Sonant or voiced ; surd or not voiced, but simply breathed. ' 

s With the sound of n in concord, linger. It occurs before gutturals ; con- 
l^ressua, meeiUng. 
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8 . Observe that the consonants are divided, 

1. According to tbe organs cliiefly employed in their produc- 
tion into GutturalH, — tliroat lettere. 

Palatals, — palate letters. 

Liiiguals, — tongue letters. 

Dentals. — teeth letters. 

I^abialH, — lip letters. 

2 . According to tbe manner in wbitii they are uttered, into 

Senanu, or voiced letters. 

Surds, voiceless or breathed letters. ^ 

9. J)ii)ht]iong8 are formed by the union of two vowels in one 
syllable. Tbe most common diphthongs are ae, oe, au, and eu. 
Bi and ui are rare. 


HOMAN PHONUNCIATION OF LATIN ^ 


10 . Tbe vowels are pronounced substantially as follows*: 


ft like a in ah : 

ft “ “ they: 

I “ i “picpie: 

d “ o “ hole: 

ft “ u “ rule ; 


ft'-rft^ 

a like 

d6« 

e “ 

r-vi 

i “ 

da 

o “ 

ft'-aft 

u “ 


Short 

tial a iji aha ^ : at 

e “ net : et 

i “ pick; id 

o “ forty: ob 

ii “ full: ut 


1. A short vowel in a long .sellable is pronounced short: sunt, u as in 
«um, ati'-inus ; see 14 and 15. 


1 The distiuetion between a nonant. and a surd will be appreciatevl \)y obsi^hg 
the diftereuee between the Hvmant b and Us corresponding surd p iu such words 
as batif pmi. B is v(K-alizc<l, p is not . 

*Thl8 method is now gt'»»eral!y adopted in the sdiools and colleges of our 
country. Hy the Knglisli method, which formerly prevailed, the letters are pro- 
nounced in general as in English. 

» But the vowel sounds must Ik* kept as pure a.s possible, free from the glide or 
vanish heard In English. 

^ Latin vowel® marked 'with the macron are long in Quantity, i.e. in the dura- 
tion of the sound; those not marked are short in (pmntity ; see 16, 4. Observe 
that the accent is also marked. For the laws of accmit nation, see 16 and 17. 

«11ie short vowelb occupy only half as much time in utterance as the long 
vowels, they can be only imperfectly represented by English equivalents. 
They have, however, nearly the same sound as the correRjHmding long vowels 
but, with the except ion of a, they are somewhat more oikui . * 

• Or ft like a In utade, I like © in me, and ft like oo iu moon. 
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2. TTj found only in Greek words, is intermediate in sound between the 
Latin i and u, similar to the French u and the German iX : Nf 

3. XT in qu,i and generally in gu and su before a vowel, has the sound of 
w: qui (kwe); lin'-gna (lin-gwa); su&Gsit (swa-sit). 


11. Diphthongs. — In diphthongs, each vowel retains its own 


sound : 


ab\n^‘'^rly like ai 

in aisle : 

ae«, mSn^ fiia© 

<k) “ 

oi 

“ coin ; 

foe'-dutt 

alSv “ 

“ on 

“ out ; 

aut, 

©W “ 

“ eu 

‘ ‘ feud : 

neu, neu'-ter* 

el\ “ 

“ ei 

“ veil : 

el, hei 


we 


cul (kwe) 


12. Consonants. - - Most of the consonants are pronounced nearly 
as in Englisli, but the following require special notice : 


c 

like 

C 

in come : 

co'-ma, cg'-ua 

ch 

u 

ch 

“ chemist: 

cho'-ruB 

g 

(t 

g 

“ get: 

ge'-nuB, gl5Lria 

i 

u 

y 

“ yet: 

lam ( ’am), ids (yoos) 

r 

u 

r 

“ rumor; 

rfl'-mor® 

s 


s 

son: 

ao'-nd, saucer 

t 

n 

t 

“ time; 

ti'-mor, t6'-tuB 

V 

a 

w 

“ wc: 

v©l, vir 

qu 

it 

qu 

“ quit: 

quI, qu6 


1. Before a word beginning with a vo.vel, or with h, a final vowel, or a 
final m with a preceding vowel, seems to have been partially suppressed in 
the ordinary speech of the Homans, as well as in po(‘try. It was rapidly and 
indistinctly uttered, and thus it readily bleuiled with the following vowel. 

2. Observe that i is sometimes a vowel and somf‘times a consonant, that 
as a* vowel it has, when long, the sound of i in machine or of e In me, 
and that as a consonant it has the sound of y in yet, yea. It is gener- 
ally a vowel between consonants and a consonant between vowels, and 
at the beginning of words it is generally a vowel before consonants and 
a consonant before vowels : si'-mus (se-mus), m&^ior (rnah-yor) ; I'-r© 
(e-ra), iam (yarn). 

3. In the aspirated forms of the mutes, ch, ph, and th, h is in general 


1 This is sometimes called the parasitic u, as having been developed in many 
instances by the preceding consonant. 

® In pronouncing a©, endeavor to unite the sounds of the Latin ft f\|id o, and 
in pronouncing eu, unite the sounds of © and u; but some scholars |>ronounce 
ae like ©a in pear. 

* B should bo trilled. 
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iMJftrly 0r quite silent, sometimes heard, especially in Greek words: 

Olio^ m« (ko niK), pnl'-cher (pul-ker); A-thS'nae; phi-lo'-so-phus. 

4. B has the sound of p before s and t: urbs, sub^-ter (pronounced 

arpi, ffiip' ter).^ 

13. Syllables — In dividing words into syllables, 

1. Make as many syllables as there are vowels and diphthongs : 
rnd’-^re, per-eua'-de, min'-sae. 

2. Join to eacli vow(*l as many of the consonants which precede 
it — one or more — as can be conveniently ])ronoiinced with it:^ 
pa ' ter, pa'-trea, ge'-ne-ri, do'-mi-nus, men'-sa, bel'-lum. But — 

J. Separate compound words into their eoinponent parts : 
ab'-e», ob-i'-re.® 

4. A syllabh^ is said to be oj)en when it ends in a vowel, and 
closed wluMi it ends in a consonant. Thins in pa'-ter, the first syl- 
lable is open, and the second closed. » 


QUANTITY 

14 . Syllables are in f|nantity or length either long, short, or 
common, i.e. sometimes long and simietimes short.*' 

1. Long. — A syllable is long in rjiiantity, fl) if it contains a 
diphthong or a long vow«d : haec, res; and ( 2 ) if jts vowel is 
followed by jc, or any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid : 

diuc, r@x, Bupt. 

2. Short, — A syllable is sliort, if its vowel is followed by another 
vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate h: di'-es, vi'-ae, ni-hil. 

J 0« AssimihUiou »n S<MHni Jn this and similar rases, see 65, 1, fo,»ti»ote. 

® Hy H(nne graminarians any romhination of consonants which can be<rin cither 
a Ijitili or a (tecck word is always joined to the followini^ vowel, as o'-nmis, 
1' pse, (Hhers, on the contrary, think that the Hannans pnmounced with each 
vowel as many of tlio following consonants as could be readily cmnhined with it, 
a view which is favored by the fact that a syllable with a short vowel l>ecouH‘.s 
long, if that vowel is fol!ow*ed by two c<m«onaut«, except a nmte and u liquid; as 
one does not see how the consonants can make the syllable king, unless one of 
thorn belongs to it. 

® But it is a quesUou whether this traditional rule represent.H the aetnal pro- 
tinnciaiiou of the Itomana, as it seeins probable that coin[)oniid8 were prcniounced 
like simple words. 

* For rnlos of quantity, see Pro«<»dy. Two or three leading facts arc here given 
tor the fonveniettce of the learner. 
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3. Common, — A syllable is common if its rowel, uateally 
short, is followed by it mute and a liquid: a'-gri,* 

15. Vowels, like syllnbles, are either lonj?, short, or common ; 
but the quantity of the vowel does not always coincide with the 
quantity of the syllable, as a short vowel iray staiul in a long 
syllable. 

1. Vowels standing before z or any two confionants, except a mute And a 
liquid, are said to have hidden quantity. 

2, It is often difficult, and sometimcH absolutely impossible, to determine 
the hidden quantity of vowels ; bat it is tliouglit ailvisable to treat vowels as 
short, unless there are good reasout, for believing them to be long. 

:i. Vowels are long before ns, nf, and gn: cSn'-snl, In-f5'-llx, 
ig'nis. 

4. 'I'he signs “, and * are used to mark the quantity of vowels, the first 
denoting that the vowel over which it is placed is loug^ the second that it is 
common, i.e. sometimes long and sometimes short ; ubi. All vowels not 
marked are to be treated as short. 


ACCENTUATION 

16. Words of two syllables are always accented on the first : 
men'-sa. 

1. In Latin as in English accent stress of voice. 

17. Words of more than two syllables ai'e accented on the 
Penult, the last syllable buii one, if that is long in (juantity,* 
otherwise on the Antepenult, the last but two: ho-no'-ris, oon'- 
su-lis. 

1. I'he enclitic.s, que, ve, ne, ce, met, etc., never used as separate words, 
throw back their accent upon the last syllable of the word to which they are 
appended : ho-ml-ne'-que ; mSn-sa'-que ; e-go'-met. 

2. Trepositious standing before their casc.s are treated as Proclitics, i.e. 
•they are so closely united in pronunciation with the following word that they 
have no accent of their own : sub iii'-di-co ; iu-ter rfi'-gSs. 

1 That is, in the order liero given, with the mute before the liquid ; if the liquid 

precedes, the syllable is long. s 

2 Thus the quantity of the ayllahle, not of the vowd, determines the place of 
tile accent : regen'-tis, accented on the penalt, because that syllable is long, 
though its vowel is short ; see 14 , !• 
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8. A secondary or subordinate accent is placed on the second or third 
syllable before the primary accent — on the second, if that is the first syllable 
of the word, or is long in quantity, otherwise on the third : mo'-nu-fi'-runt, 
In-»tau'-rai-v8'-nmt. 

4, A few long worth* admit two secondary accents : ho'-nS-ri'-fi-cen-tis'- 
si-mtia. 

5. Certain words which have lost a final e retain the accent of the full 
form ; U-lIc' for il-ll'-ce, il-l§.c' for il-la'-ce, ichtfc' for is-ti'-ce, etc. ; bo-n&n' 
for bo*na'-ne, tan-tdn' fur tan-t5'-ne, au-din' for au-dis'>ne, S-dflo^ for 
8-UQ^*ce* 

0. Genitives in I for il and vocatives in I accent the penult : in<ge -nl for 
In-ge'mi-I ; Me]:>cu^>rl. 


18. Coni|>ouiids are a(*,cented like simple words, but facio, when 
compounded with other words than prepositions, retains its own 
accent: oa-le-fa'^dt. 

19. Orig[inal Accent — Originally all Latin words were accented 
on the first syllable. This fact must be borne in mind in exj)lain- 
iiig phonetic changes. The syllable immediately following the 
original accent, i.e. the second syllable of the word, is called a 
Post-Tonic syllable. 


INHERITED VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


20. The Latin inherited from the parent speech the vowels, 
a, ©, I, o, u; a, e, i, 6, u; and the diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, au, eu, ou; 
ii, el, 61, an, eu, 6u. In some wt»rds these vowels have been 
preserved unchanged as in the following examples: 


a : agA, amfi, albas 
e : est, decern, ferO 
i ; fidte, quis, tulnud 
o : octA, doiuus 
u *. super, rubor 


a : mater, filgus, clevis 
8 : lex, mfuisis, plAnus 
I : vis, vivus, sirnus 
6 ; doimm, uAtas 
fl : nihs, 8\is 


1. The lathi also inherited an indistinct Indo-Euroiwan vowel represented 
by an invert<»d e ; see t9. 

2. The diphihnng.au rt‘tain8 its original form in classical Latin, as in 
autem, auge6; but all the otlier diplithongs were more or less changed 
before the classical period, though most of those which begin with a short 
vowel occur In tmv mstanccs in early Latin. 
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VOWEL GRADATION, OR ABLAUT 

21. The Latin also inherited certain vowel variations, which 
appear in the different forms of certain roots, stems, and suffixes. 

1. Thus the common root of fod-id, / dig^ ami i6d-I, i have dug, is fod in 
foddd and f6d in f6d-i ; that of fac46, J make, and fSc I, ] have made, k 
fac and fSc ; tliat of gen-us, offspring, and gl-gn-d, 1 begets is gen and gn^ ; 
that of d5-ntim, gifts da-miis, we give, and de*d-i, 1 have given, is d6, da, 
and dd This variation in vowels is oiilled Vowl Gradation or Ablaut. 

2. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form a somewhat 
regular gradation, tut in Latin they have mostly disappeared as kindred 
forms have been assimilated to each other. 


PHONETIC CHANGES 

22. Latin words in the course of their iiistory have undergone 
important changes in accordance with phonetic, laws. 

23. The phonetic changes in vowels may i)e either Qualitative, 
affecting the quality of the sound, or Quantitative, affecting its 
length or quantity. 

I. Qualitative Changes in Vowels 

24. An Tiido-European a may become in Latin in post-tonic ^ syllables : 
(1) e, (2) i, (3) i or u, and (4) u. Thus : 

1. A becomes e in post-tonic syllables, except before labials and 

1 : factus, but cdnfectus ; captus, but acceptus. 

2. A becomes i in post-tonic open-^ syllables, except before labials, and in 
all post-tonic syllables before ng ; ag5, but adig5 ; statud, but ednstitud ; 
tangd, but at-tingd. 

3. A becomes i or* u in post-tonic open syllables before labials and before 

1 : capid, but man-cipium and man-cupium ; salid, but in-silid and In- 
Bulid. 

4. A becomes u in post-tonic syllables before 1 + another consonant : 

salio, but In-sultus ; calcd, but in-culcd. 

1 Observe that the vowel sometimes disappears : fir©n, grn; da, d. 

2 Remember that the term post-tonic is applied to ihe syllable following the 
initial accent, i.e. to the second syllable of the word (191, and that a syllable is 
said to be open when it ends in a vowel, and closed when it ends in a consonant; 
see 19, 4. 
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25. An ItidO'Europeau e may become: (1) i aud (2) o. Ihus: 

1. B becomes i, (1) in posUonie syllables, except before r; lego, but 
coMigd ; emS, but ad-imd ; C^) in fmal syllables before a and t: salfites, 
•aiatia; Cererea, Cererla; *icKet,^ legit; *reget, regit; and (3) before 
n 4 aguutiiai : tingud. 

а. Binay Ixjcome o after an initial v: *velt, volf-^; *veinO, vomo. 

3. Initial ave becomes ao : "^svenos, sonus; *sved3,li.s, sod^Ua. 

26. An Indo-European i may become: (1) e and (2) i or u. Thus: 

1. I flna! may become' e, but it sometimes disappears as in neuter steins 
in ftli and arl (103, 1) : *mari, mare ; ♦levi, leve. 

2. I before, r for s becomes e: *si.sd, serd ; ’•'cinisis, cineria. 

:i, t lK'c<Jiues i or u in post-tonic syllables before labials: pontifez or 
potttaiex. 

4, Final er is sometimes develoj)cd from ri-stems, as follows ; ^acri-s, 
*acr-H, ’*'aeer-H, acer.'^ 

27. An Imio-J Ourojxiun may become: (1) u, (2) e, (3) e or i, and 

(4) i or u. 'riiiiM 

1. O becomes u (1) in p<*s(-tf)nic closed syllablf'S: ^genos, genua; 
*donom, donum ; .'ind (2) in acc<'nted syllables before 1 + a eousoiiant and 
befi>re n -f- a consonant ; ♦molia, multa ; ♦hone, bunc ; *'oncos, uncus. 

2. O becouH's e when final ; ♦isto, iste ; ♦supiiso, sequeie. 

It. O bectmies e or 1 in i>ost-tt»nic open .syliabh s, except before labials : 
♦socioiAx, BOciet^B ; ♦novoia.s, iiovit§s. 

4. O generally becomes i, rarely u, in jost-ionie o])en syllnblcs before 
labials : aurilex, rarely aurufex ; m5xlmu8, maxumus. 

б. Final er is soruetimes dev( loped from ro-^tems in the same way as 
from ri-stems (26, i,i : ♦atiro-s, ^agr s. *ager-s, ager. 

28. An Indo-Euro]>ean u becomes i or u in post-tonic, syllables before 
labials: old form diawupd, later disaipd; lacruma, later lacrima. 

29. An indistinct Indo-European vowel, represented by an inverted 

© 0 , genenilly becomes a in Latin : *datos. datua ; ♦solos, satus. 

t Tho ftssamed form from Mhl«‘b the batin word. a\s it appeavrs in literature, is 
BupiMW'd. to have larten tierlvtHl, is <h\Hlguaited hj ana asterisk. 

S Volt .sulasejpaetatly bivame vult. 

I ill acri-H disappears, leaving r sonant, then r sonant becomes ©r, and final a 
disapiwars. 

* After V, u. o:- qu, o is ]mest^rve*i longer than elsewhere; servos, afterward 
eervus ; sc mortuos, equos, etc. 
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30. The Indo-European Hquid.s and nasals, 1, r, and m, h, are vocal- 
ized in Latin; 1 becomes ol, later ul, and r becomes oa : *ml1a, 
multa; ♦rnrtis, mortis; m becomes em, and n, en ; Mekn», decem; 
Hntos, tentus. 

31. Assimilation of Vowels. — A von^I is sometimes assimilated to 
the vowel of the followinf** syllaSJde : ♦o5nsulium, cdnsiiium; *exsaliiim, 
e:cailmm: *njebi, mihi; *tebt tibi; ^uebil, iiiLil; ^buiiG, bene; * 1110 - 
jrmrdit, mo-mordit , *pe-pr>scii, po-p6soit ; *ci currit, ou-currit. 

n. Qualitative Cbaugea in Diphthongs 

32 The diphthong ai is retaiaed in early iusciiptious, but it after 
ward becomes ae and T. Tl.ns; 

1. Ai generally beennK s ae : *laivos, laevus, scaevub, aevum. 

2. Ai becoines I both in post-tonic and in final syllables : quaerd, hut 
in qulrd ; ^inensais, mSnaia. 

33. Tlu^ diphthong ei beconu's I in pronunciation, although sometimes 
uritten ei in early Latin: dico; divu*!, fido, SiMuetimes written dleivus, 
feido. 

34. The diphthong oi becomes oe, u, and I. Thus: 

1. Oi becoines oe in a few words : poena, foedus. 

2. Oi becomes u in ino.st words ' *oinos, *o(Mios, unus ; *moenia, munia. 

3. Oi becomes i in final syllaliles: ^eqn^i, equi ; *(Mjuois, equis. 

35. d’lu' (liphtliong au generally remains nnchangiMl, but it sometimeB 
becomes d in ])()st-i<)nic syllables: claudS, but in-clQdo; frauds, bnt 
dS-fraudo. or dS-frudo. 

36. Tiie. diphthongs, eu and ou, coale.sce and become d: *deuc6, 
^duuco, ddeo ; ♦ions, ids. 

HI. Quantitative Changes in Vowels 

37. Vowels are lengthened before ns, nf, and gn : cSnsul, Infdllx 
Ignis. 

38. Vowels are often lengthened in compensation for the loss of 
consonants. Thus: 

1. For the loss of s or ac in accented .syllables licfore d, 1, m, or n ; *rtisdos, 
nidus, English *is(Icin, idem ; *ac8la, dla; ♦prismos, primus ; ^^^pcisno, 
pdnd ; ♦texmA, tdmd. 
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2. For tb© loas of li : *mahior, miior ; *ahio» Sid. 

3. A vowel lengthened before ns in final syllables remains long alter the 
loss of n ; ^servOnSj serv6s ; •rSgSns, rSgSs. 

32. Umg vowels are sliortened 

1, (JriK rally before other vowels ; *audmnt, audiunt ; ♦^udiam, audiam ; 
ftdei, fidei; r«I, ret; bnt dlSI, illlua. 

2. In final syllables before I, m, r, t, and ut : ♦aniinali, animal ; %m6nj, 
amom ; *audiar, andiar; amSt^^ amat; *annlnt, amant. 

Final a Is shortened in classical latin in the plural of neuter nouns 
and adjoctivoK and in the Nntninative and Vocative singular of nouns in a of 
the First Declension: tempU in Flautus, later templa ; gravift, gravia; 
must, musa. 

4. Final 6, 1, and 5 are sometimes shortened : ♦male, male ; ♦nisi, nisi ; 
♦ibl, Ibi ; *e^o, ego. 

0. The shorUining of final syllable.s is supposed to liave begun in dissylla- 
bles with iambic measnrenjenl, i.e. with short penults. In these the final 
syllable was shorti io'd by being assimilated in (iuantity to the first, as amftt, 
amat ; bonft, bona ; eg5, ego. 

0. Long vowel.s in syllables originally aceented (19) are sometimes short* 
ened, and the following c<»n.sonant is doubled in compensation: Ifipiter, 
Zuppiter ; lltera, littera ; ♦mUr>, mitto. 

40. Vowels may disappear from a word l)y syncope or vowel absorp- 
tion : *ropepuli, reppull; *re-(.‘ecidi, reccidi; ♦clavido, claudd; ♦pri- 
micejvs, prlnoeps; ♦unudecim. Qndecim. 

1. Final vowels sometimes disappear; *animrili, animal; dice, die; 
♦sine, aln. 

41. Occasionally a short vowel, generally u, sometimes e or i, is 
apparently <leve.loped i)(‘b)rp a lifiuid or nasal; ♦stabloin, atabulum; 
♦stablia, atabiUs ; but see 30. 

CDNTUACTION OF VOWELS 

42. Two vowels of the same tpiality are contracted into the corre- 
sponding long vowel; •treie.<, *tree8, tr6a; *iguees, IgnSa; nihil, ♦niil, 
nil ; ♦cw)pia, o5pla. 

43. Two vowels of different quality are contracted into a long vowel, 
generally of the quality of the first: ♦co-ago, c6g6 ; ♦de-agd, dfigd ; ♦pro- 
emd, prdmd. 

i Final at, St, and It are preserved loug in Plautus and other early poets; 
veraat, habSt, Yelit. 
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1, Tlje clumges illustrated the following verbal forms may have been; 
produced either by contraction j or by the dropping of the syllable or vi 
before r or b: arndverain, amdram; amhvisse, amhase; ndviaaeni, 
nSBBeip; ndvlaae, ndsse. 

2. Many combinations of vowels remain uncontracted, as ali,.ea, © 6 , la, 

iS, ua, and uS : aSneus, earn, moued, animSdia, di8&, in^f^eiiua, ingenue. 

CONSONANTS ' 

44. The Latin inherited the following consonants : 

1. The Mutes k, g, t, d, p, b, and the Aspirates gb, dh, bh. 

2 . The Nasals m, n, and the Li<iuids 1, r. 

3. The Semivowels i and u, and the Spirant b. 

45. The Latin inherited three series of k- and g-mi.tes, distinguished 
as Palatals, Velars, and Labialized Velars. These are represented in 
Latin as follows: 

1. The Palatals k and g become c aiid g, and gh generally becomes h, but 
after n it becomes g : centum, decern, in which k becomes c ; ager, genus, 
in which g remains g ; humus, hortus, in which gh becomes h ; ang5, 
fingd, in which gb become.s g. 

Notk. — 111 a few words initial gh before u become.s ft fundd. 

2. The Velars are developed like palatals, velar k and g becoming o and 
g, and velar gh generally becoming h, but becoming g before r ; capere, 
cavSre ; grds, teg5 ; hostis. hortor ; gradior. 

8. The Labialized Velar k becomes qu, which becoine.s c before conso- 
nants: quis, que, quod, in which the labialized velar k becomes qu, which 
becomes c in *coc-si, cozl. 

4. 'I’he Labialized Velar g becomes gu, which remains unchanged after 
nasals, but is reduced to g before other consonants, and to v when initial 
or between vowels; ungud, stiugud, in which the labialized velar g becomes 
gu; glluB, Sgnus; venld, English come; vlvus. 

5. The Labialized Velar gh becomes f, when initial, gu after n, and v 
between vowels : fonnus, frid ; an-gtds, nin-guit ; niv-ls. 

46. The Dentals t and d generally remain unchanged: pater, sep- 
tem; decern, deus. 

1. The aspirate dh becomes f when initial: facid, fords, English door, 
and generally d when medial, but b before r; medius ; ruber. 

47. The Labials p and b generally remain unchanged : potis, pftx, 
opuB ; lainbd, Idbricus ; but p became b in a few wor^, as in ab for 
•ap, Ob for *op, Bub for *sup, bibd for *pib5. 
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L Tlio a»j>inite bb becomes (1) f initial ; frSter, English hrother; 
l«rdf English bear, and (2) b when medial : al-bos, ambitus. 

48. The Nasal'^ m ^ and n and the Li(iuidH 1- and r remain unchanged : 

medius, homd : genus, ddnum ; Unquo, ruber. 

49. V gent'niily reniains unchanged: ovis, aevum; but it is some- 
times lost between vowels : ♦nevolo, n6l6. 

50. S often reniuiiiH unchanged: est, sumus, suus; but it gener- 
ally |»ecumes r between vowels : « flos, fldris ; genus, generis. 

CHANGES IN CONSONANTS 

51. A (juttnriil — c, g, q (<iu), or h (for gh) — before a unites with 
it and forms x; "^duc-s, dux; ^reg-s, i6x; *C 04 U-si, coxi; ^'trah-si, 

trftxl 

1. For the Itj.ss of the guttural betwT^en a litiuid and a or t, see 68, 1. 

52 . Note also On* following ehanges in consonants: 

1. Dt and tt b(s'(»me at Indore r ; in other situations tiiey generally 
become aa, rediU’ed to a fitter long syllables: *rr>d-truni, rostrum ; *l'od-tus, 
loa-aua; «plaud-uis, plau-aua; *vert-tus, ver-sus. 

2. D srnnetimes repreKenis an original t : aput, apud ; haut, baud. 

8, Dv initial soinetiineH bee<»me.s b : dvellum, bellum. 

4. Sr, when initial, h(‘eomes fr ; otlierwise br : ^rtilgus, frigus, cold, 
♦fanes-ris, from fAues in funor-is, funebiia. 

6. A euphonic p is generally dt‘velopt*d between m and a and between 
m and t: *c6in-sl, c6m-p-sl; *com-iuiu, c6m>p-tum. 


ASSIMILATION 

53 . A consonant is often assimilated to a following consonant. Thus: 
L D and t are often assindlatod Ix-fore a ; da and ts becoming ss, wlucli 
Is Simplified to a wdien final, and after dipluhongs and long V()wels: ^concut- 
nit, OOncua-ait ; ^lapid-s, lapis; •art-s, ars ; *amant-s, amSUis; *claud-.sit 
olau-ait ; ^smld-sit,, sua ait. ’ ’ 


1 M, when thiuh was a v(‘ry wmk nasal, and before w.>rds beginning with a 
vowtd U almost (iisapjieared in i>roiiuneiation. ^ 

L apjHmrM in place of an earlier d in alxmt a dozen I^tin words: Unirua 
old form dingua , lacrima, olSre. ® . ’ 

« R someltmos lakes the plarm of hna! s, following the analogy of r for s 
between vowels; thuH bonds btsomes honor rm’>i honSrJs. S mav bo 
retained betwenjit vowels when it stands for as: hau-sl for ♦haus^. ^ 
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2. 33 is generally assimilated l^fore c» qu, g, 1, n, p, and « i %od-ee, 
^boc-<J€, lidcj qni^-quam, qnic-quam ; %4-ger, .ag-g©r; *srd-ia, aoMg; 
♦merce<l-.narias, mercen-narius ; *quid-j[>(s quip-pe j ^claud-sit. ^*^claus-Bit, 
olaa- alt. 

3. T Is assimilated before c and s : it-cus, ' slc-cua ; ♦concut-sit, 

concuB-ait. 

4. N is assimilated before 1 and m : UlluB ; ’®^geii-nja, gem^a. 

5. R is assimilated before 1 : lus, agei-iluB. 

6. P is assimilateu before f and m: *op-li<;i,ia, of-iioXna ; ♦sup^mus, 

stim-mus. 

7. S is assimilated bcfor(‘ 1; *<lis-lit;ilis, dif'-ficilis. 

8. Ft)r assimilation in Compounds of Propositions, see 874. 

54. A consonant is sometimes assiiiiilated to a preceding consonant. 

1. D and n are generally assimilated to a preceding 1: *cal-diK, cal-liB; 
*col-nis, col-lia ; *fal-no, fal-16. 

2. S is assimilated to a prec^‘ding 1 or r: *facil-simns, faciMlmus; 

vel-le ; *fer-so, fer-re ; ^acer-simus, aoer-rimus. 

55. Partial Assimilation. — A consonant is often partially assimilated 
to the following consonant. Thus: 

1. Before tin' s!trd s or t, a sonant b or g is generally changed to Its cor- 
responding surd, p ’ ore: ^scrib-sl, scrip-si ; %cril)-tuH, scrip-tua ; *ivg-Ki, 
rSxi (81); ^reg-tus, r6c-tus. 

2. Qu2 and h an* also changed to c before sand t: ^co(ju-sit, ^•'coc-slt, 
ooxit ; *coqii-lus, coc-tus ; ♦trah-sit, ^tnic-sit, trtxit ; ’'^trali-lus, trSc-tus. 

3. Before a labial, p or b, n is generally changed to the labial m: 
inper5, Impero ; inperStor, impel dtor ; ♦inbcllis, imbellis. 

4. Before n, a labial, p or b, is changed to tiie labial m in a few words: 
*sop-noa, som-nus ; *Sal)-niom, Sam-nium. 

5. M is changed to the denial n regularly before dental mutes, and often 
bofon*- guttural mutes: %*uin-dem, eun-dem ; *edrumHlem, ednin-dem ; 
*(j[uom-dain, quen-dam ; *tam-tus, tan-tus ; *hum-o(’, hunc ; ^prlrn-ceps, 
piln cepB ; num-quam or uun-quam ; quam quam or quan-quaiu. 

1 But b is generally retained before s in abs and in nouns in bs: urbs; 
and before s and t in ob and sub in conii)ouuds and derivatives: ob-servgns, 
ob-tUsus, 8ub-scrib6, sub-ter. In the.so cases, however, b takes the sound of 
p, so that assimilation takes place in pronunciation, tljough not in writing. It is 
prolxahle also that in some other consonants assimilation was observed cveh when 
omitted In writing. 

. ® Qu is not a syllable ; u in this combination is simply a imrasitic sound de* 
veloped by q, which is never found withoat it. 
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50 . Dissimilation. — llie meeting of consonants too closely related 
and the recurrence of the same consonant in successive syllables are 
sometimes avoided by changing one of the consonant^ Thus: 

1. '•'CaeluleuR, f^om caelum, becomes caenileus. 

2. ("frt,ain sullixes of derivation have two forms, one with 1 generally used 
after r, and inm with r generally used after 1^: 51is, Sris; blum, bulum, 
brum ; oium, oulum, cnim ; rSg-^a, popul-^s ; voct-bulum, dSM- 
brum ; “'drfUjlum, dr& cuimn ; *vehi-cliim, vehi-culum ; sepul-crum. 


LOSS OF CONSONANTS 

57 . Of two consonants standing at the l>eginning of a word, the first 
oftett diHaji[»<‘ars ; of tliree thus situated, the fijst two often disappear: 
♦gnatus, natus; »gno(us, udtus; *scoruscus, coruscus; stlls, llsj 
*»tlocus, locus. 

58 . (irou[)H of (‘onHunants often lose one or more of their members. 

1. A guttural mute — c, g, or qu — standiug between a liquid and s or t, 
generally disappears: ♦niiilcsit, mulsit; ♦fulgsit, fnlsit; ♦spargsit, sparait ; 
•tonpiHit, torait ; *fuletiis, fultus. 

2. A gultiiral inut(‘ oeeasionally disappears in other situations, especially 
before m or v : ♦iGcruen, lamen ; ♦exagiuen, esc^en ; ♦iugmeiitum, 
idmentum ; ^bregvis, brevis. 

;i Cs and x soinetinu's disappear ; ^'‘lucsna, Itina ; ^sexdeciin, sSdecim ; 
♦stfxnl, gfini ; *axla, Ala. wing. 

4. D generally disapp(*ar.s bffore sc, sp, st: adscendere, ascendere ; 
adspioere, aspicere ; adstSlre. ast&re. 

5. N, r. and s otten di.sapjH'ar: ♦in-gnGtns, TgnStus ; *eqiions, equds; 
*I>or.seere. pdscere ; *isd<‘in, idem; ♦iUsdex, iildex ; '•^prisinus, primus; 
audfsne, audin. 

(5, I eonsonaiit generally disappears b(‘tween vowels, and soinetimes in 
other ftituatious : *bi-iugiie, ^bi-iigae, *bi igae, bigae ; abiicere, abicere.^ 

Note. — Sepanito words arc bometiiiu‘s united after Ui (3 loss of v : si vis, 
sis, si vultis, sfUtis. 

I The suttix ftHs was formed from &lis by dissimilation; from clum was 
formed orum l>y dissimilation, and culum by devehqdng the vinail liquid 
blum and brum are both inherite<l, i>ut bulum was developed from blum. 
Ill r^gdSdla, ftlia is used bec ause r |>re<*edes, 1ml in popuL&ris, aris is used be- 
cause 1 precedes. When neither 1 nor r prei*ed»\s, the original sutKx ails is used.. 

This IvS the approx t!d form in verbs coni|>ounded of lacere and monosyllabic 
propositions ; but abiesrs is prououiicod as if written abUcere. The syllable ab 
thus remains long h\ position. 
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7 . H often disappears between vowelSf or before i consonant ; pliileQdid, 

alllll, aH j %bid» ftid ; *inaliJor, mftior. 

8. For the assimilation and loss of d and t before a, see 88 1. 

59. loss of Final Consonants. — Final consonants often disappear. 

1. Final d disappeared at a vei 7 early date after long vowels and after r t 
aententidd, aexiteiiti&, ablative ; praedM, praedA; *datf 1, datdf impera- 
tive ; *habetod, habStd ; *cord, cor. 

2. Final t disappears after c and a: *l£tct (lact-is), Iftc, ^ost, oa. 

8. Final u disappears in the Nominative singular from stems In on: 
*le5n, le6 ; *homon, hom5 ; *ejTon, ego. 

4. Final os disappears In the Nominative singular from stems in ro, and 
final 8 sometimes disappears in carl> inscriptions from other stems ii. o: 
♦pueros, puer ; *viros, vir ; Roacios, Roscio, later Rdsoius ; Com81ioS) 
Comdlio. 

PART IL — MORPHOLOGY 

60 . Morphology treats of the Form and Inflection of words. 

61 . 'fhe Parts of Speech are — Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, 
Verljs, Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjections. 

NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

62 . Nouns, or Substantives, are Names, as of persons, places, 
or things : Cicero, Cicero; Roma, Home; domus, house. 

1. A Proper Noun is a proper name, as of a person or place : Clcerd, 
Rdma. 

2. A Common Noun, or Appellative, is a name common to all the mem- 
bers of a class of objects ; vir, man ; eqtms, horse. Common nouns include 

Collective Nouns, designating a collection of objects : populus, people ; 
exercitps, army. 

Abstract Nouns, designating properties or qualities: virtdB, virtue; 
idstitla, justice. 

Material Nouns, designating materials as such: aumm, gold; Ugmim, 
icood; aqua, water > 

63 . Adjectives qualify nouns: bonua, good; magnua^ great; 
bonua vir, a good man. 

64 . Nouns and Adjectives have Gender, Number, and Case. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 3 « 





GENDER 

05. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter, 

06. Natural and Grammatical Gender. — In Latin gender is 
eitticr Natural, as dependent upon sex, or Grammatical, as depen- 
dent upon an artificial distinction according to grammatical niles. 

Natural Gender 

07. The names of Persons have Natural Gender. They are 
ailordingly 

1. Masculine, if they denote males: Caesar, Caesar; vir, ma 7 i; 
re*, king. 

2. Feminine, if they denote females: TuUia, Tullia; mulier, 
woman ; regina, (/aeen. 

^1. Doth Masculine and Feminine, if tliey are ap]>licable 
lK)th sexes: civis, clthen, mal(‘. or female; homo, n. human heing^ 
mati or woman ; but when used without distinct referenc.e to sex,* 
siicli nouns an* generally masculine. ' 

Note. — A ie.w natnes of the lower nnimals are Hoinetimes used in the 
same way : bda, ox, or cow ’ cania, (?<></, male (»r female ; ^nser, ffundcTy <ir 
ffooHC, But some iiameH of the lower animals, though ai)i)litfable to both 
sexes, have only grammatical gender determined by their endings ( 71 ): cor- 
vu*, mcchy ma.Hculiue ; aquila, eoj/fe, feminine. 

Rules for Grammatical Gender 

08. Masculine. — The names ot Rivtu's, Winds, and Months are 
masculine: Rheaus, the Rhine; Notue, the iSouth Wind; Martiua, 
March; but 

1. The endings of some of these nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. 'I'hus names of riveis in a are feminine : Albuia, the rmr 
AUmh ; Allia, th$ Allia. 

69. Feminine. -—The natucs of Countries, Towns, Islands, and 
Trees are feiiuninc*. Graeda. (itreece; Roma, Rome; Dgloe, the 
Island of Dehs; pirua, jwar tree; but 

1. 'Che eu<liug8 cf siune of Uieae nouns give them a gender at variance 
with this rule. Thus plurals in I and a few other nouns are masculine 
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and nowis in ttii!i are neuter; Delpbl, Pontun; oleaatw, wild tree; 
ptmMteti Jtr tree, masculbie ; j^atiuiu, Saguntiain, neuter. 

70. Neuter. — Indeclinable nouns, Infinitives and clauses used 
ks nouns are neuter: alpha, the Greek letter aXpJm, a; faa, lAe 
right; tuum amare, your loving, 

71. Gender by Endings. — In most nouns and adjectives ^e 
grammatical gender is determined l»y i)ie ending oC the Nomina- 
tive singular. Thus nouns and adjectives of the Second Deeleh- 
sion (82) in us are masculine: amioxiB, friend ; bomiB, good; nouns 
and adjectives in a are feminine: mensa. fable; bona, good; and 
nouns and adjectives in uin ar^ neuter: templum, temple; bonum, 
good. 

PERSON AND NUMBER 

72. /rhe Latin, like the English, has tlirer Persons, the First 
Person denoting the speaker; the Second, the person spoken to; 
the Third, the person spoken of; and two Numbers, the Singular 
denoting one, and the Plural, more than one. 

CASES 

73. The Latin, unlike the English, has six cases: 

Names Equivalents 

Nominative Nominative, Case of the Subject 
Vocative Nominative, as the Case of Address 

Genitive Possessive, or Objective with of 

Dative Objective with to or for 

Aceu.sative Objective after a Verb or a Preposition 
Ablative Objective 'wiih from, with, by, in 

1. Oblique Cases. — The Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and Ablative are 
called the < )bli(|ue Cases. 

2. Locative. — The Latin has also a few remnants of another case, called 
the Locative, denoting the Place in Which. 

DECLENSION 

74. Stem and Suffixes. — The process by which tlie seveml cases 
of a word are formed is called D^lension. It consists ih the; 
addition of certain suffixes to one common base called the stem. 
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1. Mt$nhkg. — Accordingly, each case form contains two distinct ele- 
ments— -the Stem,^ which gives the general meaning of the word, and^he 
Case Suffix, which shows the relation of that meaning to some other word* 
Thus, in rftgds, of a king^ the general idea, king^ is denoted, by the stem r6g ; 
the relation of by the suffix ia. 

2* Characteristic. — The last letter of the stem is called the Stem Charac- 
teristic, or Stem Ending. 

3. Case Endings. — 'fhe case suffixes appear distinct and unchanged only 
in nouns and adjectives with consonant stems, while in all other words they 
are seen only in combination with the characteristic, i.e. with the final 
vowt‘1 of the stem. The ending produced by the union of the case suffix with 
the characteristic vowel is called a Case Ending. 

Casea Identical in Form 

78. 1. The Nominative and Vocative are alike in form, except 
in the singular of nouns and adjectives in us of the Second 
Declension atul in a few (rroek nouns. In all other words the 
VcK^ative is siirjply the Nominative used in address, as the Nomi- 
native is used ill English. 

2. Tlie Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative in neuters are 
alike and in the plural end in a. 

3. The Dative and Ablative plural are alike. 

76. Five Declensions. — In Latin there are five declensions, dis- 
tinguished from each other the endings of the Genitive singular, 
or by the stem characteristic, best seen in the Genitive plural, as^ 
follows : 


Deelenslon 

Gen. 8tng. KndJng 

Characteristfc 

Gen. riur. 

I, orA-Dec. 

ae. 

a 

seen in mSnn-A-rum 

11. ** 0-l>t‘c. 

I 

O 

“ senr-^-rum^ 

III. ** M)ec. 

ia 

1 

“ cfv-i-um 

Cons. Dec. 

is 

cons. 

“ mlU-t-um^ 

IV. “ D-Dec. 

an 

u 

“ frOct-uum 

V. B-Dcc. 

8! 

6 

di-fi-mm 


1. The five decleiisionia were inh^i d from the parent speech. 

77, The First, Second, and Third Declensions contain both 
no’.ms and adjectives ; the Fourth and Fifth only nouns. 


^ In luimy wortlti stem Itself is derived from a more primitive form called, 
a Root, For the distinction between roots and stems, see 820, 1. 

* The 6 in sarv-d-rum was originally short ; hence the cliaracteristic is o. 

• In this word th© chamsleristic is t. 
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FIRST DECLENSION 

A-Nounh and A-Ai>jbctive8 ^ Stems in & 

78 . Latin nouns and adjectives of the First Declension end in 
a and are feminine. They are declined precisely alike, as follows : 

* A-Nouns 

Mensa, tahhf a table^ or tha taUe. 


m 


Binoulae 


Cases 


Meaning 

Case Enditigi^ 

N. V.2 

mSnsa 

a table., O table 

a 

Gen. 

mensao 

of a table 

ar 

Dat. 

inSiisae 

to or for a table 

ae 

Acc, 

mSnsam 

a table 

am 

Abl. 

niensa 

withy from, or by a table * 

A 
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N. V. 

mi^nsae 

tables, 0 *.able.H 

ae 

Gen. 

mSns&mm 

of tables 

firum 

Dat. 

mCinsis 

to or /or tables 

Is 

Acc. 

m^nsSLs 

tables 

As 

Abl. 

m^nsls 

with, from, or by tables 

Is 


A-Kouns and a-Adjectives 



Bona, good. 

rfiglna, queen. 



Singular 


Cases 

Adjective 

Noun 

Meaning 

N. V. 

bona 

rggina a good queen, 0 good queen 

Gen. 

bonae 

rSginae 

of a good queen 

Dat. 

bonae 

rCgInae to or for a good queen 

Acc. 

bonain 

rC^glnam 

a good queen 

Abl. 

bonS. 

regina^ with, from, 

or hy a good q\ieen 


1 These case ondinj^s will serve as a pr:icti<*al gnido to the learner in distin- 
guishing the different cases. The two elements which originally composed them 
have undergone various changes, and in certain cases, the one or the other has 
nearly or quite disappeared. 

8 N. V. = Nom, and Voc. As the Vocative is only a si>ecial use of the Nomi- 
native, it is combined with that case in the paradigm. 

« The Ablative, used sometimes with a preposition and sometimes without, is 
variously renderec!, but the Ablative of personal appellatives takes a preposition, 
as a or ab, /rom, hy ; cum, with^ etc. ; ft bon& rfiglnft, /rom or by the good queen. 
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N. V. 

bonae 

r^gliiae 

good queens, 0 good queens 

Gen. 

kmftnini 

r&gin&ram 

of good queens 

Dat. 

bonlB 

r€ginls 

to or for good queens 

Acc. 

bonfts 

rSgInftfl 

good queens 

Abl. 

bonia 

reginia 

with, from, ov by good queens 


L StetBui. — In nouns and adjectives of the First Declension, the stem 
01^ l|k ft, shortened in the Nominative and Vocative singular. Thus the 
Hetn mSnsft becomes naftnaa in tiie Nominative, bonft becomes bona, and- 
rftgfnftt xftgina. - * 

Si. In the paradigms, observe tliat the several cases are distinguished from 
each other by their case endings. 

«J. Samples for Practice. — Like inSnsa and bona decline : ftla, wing ; 
cauaa, causp; puella, girl; beftta, happy; longa, l(mg ; pnlchra, beau- 
tlful, 

4. Locative. — Names of tovvn.s and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in ae, (huoting the Place In Which {iny tiling is or is done; Hdmae, 
at fiame , mlUtiae. in war. In the plural the Locative meaning is expressed 
by the ending la : AthSnIa, at Athens. 

Tj. Exceptions in Gender. — A few nouns in a are masculine by signi- 
fication: agricola, hnshaudman ; see 67, 1. Hadria, Adriatic Ncrt, is inas- 
culine; someiinies also damma, deer, and talpa, uiole. 

6. Article. — The Latin has no article: cor5na, e?vwn, a crown, the 
crown. 

7. Original Case Endings — riu* following arc the original case endings 
with the fi»rms which tliey nssutned in the chissicid jieriod : 

SlNOOLAK PloiIAI. 



Original 


Oriirinal 

Classical 


form 

form 

form 

form 

N. V. 

a 

a 

ai 

ae 

Gen. 

fts, ai 

ae 

asoiri 

Arum 

Dat. 

j|i 

ae 

ais 

!s 

Acc. 

am 

am 

aiis or ils 

fts 

Abl. .. 

m 

a 

ais 

la 


70 . Of tliest^ original ondings four are found in Latin writers : 

1. A in the Nornmative and Vocative singular in Plautus and Terence. 

2. fta in the Geniiive .ningular of familia, in comj>ositi<»ii with pater, 
mftter. llUua and flUa : paterfamilifts, father of a /amity. 

6. ftX in the Genitive singular In the |K>cts: aolftl, afterwards aulae, 
of a Ml 
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4. in the Ablative singular in early Latin : aententftfld, later aentan* 
tiA, by the opinion, 

80 , Two other case endings, common in some other decJensioias, 
but rare in this, are 

1. uni ’ in the Genitive plural^ chielly in the poets : agdcolum ^ agxioo- 
lArum, of fanners; Dardanidnm, of ike 4^^.scendauts of Bardanus. 

2. Abaft ^ in the Dative and Ablative plural, eBpecially in dea, goddess^ 
and fHia, daughter^ to distinguish them from tht same cases of deus, grod, 
and flliuB, son : doAbuft, for the goddesses, 

81 . Greek Kouns. — Nouns of tfes deoJcnsioii in 5, as, and 
es are of Greek origin, but in the plural they have assumed 
the Latin declension, as seen in mensa. In the singular they 
are declined as follows: 



Epitom(5, 

AeiiCAs, 

PyrItAs, 


epitome. 

Aeneas. 

pyrites. 



Singular 


Nom. 

cpitomA, 

Af^mSAs 

pyrltAa 

Voc. 

epitomA 

AenCA 

pyritA, pyrlta 

Gen 

cidtomAB 

Aeiifae 

pyritae 

Dat. 

epitomae 

AenSae 

pyrltaa 

A CO. 

epitoniAn 

Aen^am, AonfiAu 

pyrItAn 

Abl. 

epitomA 

AenCA 

pyritA, pyritA 


1. In nouns in § and As, the stem ending A is changed to A in certain 
ca.se.s. llie stem of epitomS is epitomA, of AenAAs, AenAA, and of pyrL 
tAs, pyrItA. 

2. Many Gn^ek nouns assume the Latin ending a and are declined like 
mAnsa. Many in A have also a form in a : epitomA, epitoma. 


SECOND DECLENSION 

O-Nouns and O-Adjectives — Stems in o 

82 . Latin nouns and adjectives of the Second Declension end 
in us, in r, from which ub has been dropped, or in um. Those in 
us and r are masculine, those in um neuter, 

..L'u,, 

1 This is the regular suffix in nouns of the Third and Fourth Declensions, 

2 bus in A-bus Is the regular siifi&x for these cases in the Third, Fourth, and 
Fifth Declensions. 
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83* Nouns and adjectives in m and um are declined as follows 



Amicus, 

Bonus, 

Templum, 

Bonum, 


friend. 

good. 

SiNOULAR 

temple. 

good. 

Nom. 

Voc. 

amicus 

arnica 

bonus ) 
bone f 

templum 

bonum 

Gen. 

amid 

boni 

templl 

bonI 

Dab 

amicd 

bond 

teinpld 

bond 

Acc. 

amlcum 

bonum 

templum 

bonum 

Abl. 

amlc6 

bohS 

terapld 

bond 


Plural 


N. V, 

amid 

boni 

templa 

bona 

Gen. 

amiedrum 

bon drum 

templdrum 

bon drum 

Dat. 

amlcls 

bonis 

teinplls 

bonis 

A<!C, 

amieds 

bonds 

templa 

bona 

A hi. 

atnlds 

bonis 

ternplls 

bon^s 


1. Stem. — In nouns and adjectives of tlie Second Declension, the stem 
ends in o with an ablaut form e, socn in Uie Vor*at.ive singular masculine, 
O beeotncH u in ua and um. 'Die stem of amicus is amico, of bonus and 
bonum, bono, and of templum, templo. The Nominative masculine adds 
a and the nenu rm: amlcu-s, templu-m. 

2. In the paradigms, ob.serve that bonus is declined precisely like ami- 
cus, and bonum like templum. 

Jl. bike axpfcus decline domintm, master : like templum, bellmn, war; 
like bonus, befttus, happij ; lik(> bonum, beatum. happy. 

4, Locative. — Names of town.s and a few other words have a Locative 
singular in I: BphesI, at Ephesus; Corinthi, at Corinth ; domi, at home; 
belU, in war. In lh<' plural the LocatUe meaning is expressed by the end- 
ing Is : Argfs, at Ary< 

o. (leiiulm' Latin 1 »per Names in ius and the word filius form the 
Vocative singular in I atid aceent the {hmiuU : Meicu'-rl, Mercury ; fili, son. 
Proper names in 6ias have 61 or ei : Pomp6i or Pompei. 

0. Nouns in ius and lura have in the (Jenitive singular ii or I, without 
a chatige of accent : fi-lil, fi-li, of a sou; Clau-diT, Clau'dI, of Clandim; 
inga-Qil, inge'-nl, of nenivs. The latu^r form was in general use under the 
KepubUc, but the former heeame common in the age of Augustus; both are 
used In editions of ela««icid authors. In proper names many editors retain 
tlm Genitive in I; Pabll Vcrgi'-H, of PuhUns l^erffilius. 

7. Peus, fjmi. lucks Uib Vocative singular in elassieal Latin, but is other- 
wise regular in that number. It is declined in tlm plural as follows : 
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K. V. (del) dil dj 

Gen. de5ntm, sometimes demn 

Acc. deds 

Dat. Abl. (dels) dile dJs 

Note. — The inclosed forms, tliough regular, are rarely used. DIT is 
pronounced like di, and diia like dis. 

■V 

8. The three mniter nourib in us,^ pelagus, vims, pomn^ and 
vnlgus, the common people^ are declined in the lingular as follows : 

N. V. Acc. pelagns virus vulgus 

Gen. ' pelagi # viri vulgl 

Dat. Abl, pelagd vir6 vulgd 

9. Original Case Endings. — The h^lowing arc the original case endings 
with the forms which tlic'y assumed in the classical period • 


SlNGULAK 

Masculine Neuter 



Original 

('lassical 

Original 

Clalsioal 


form 

form 

form 

form 

Nom. 

OS 

US) « 



Voc. 


> 

om 

um 

e 

e / 


Gen. 

ei 

I 

ei 

I 

Bat. 

Oi 

6 

5i 

6 

Acc. 

om 

Um 

om 

um 

Abl. 

6d 

5 

Cd 

5 



Plural 



N. V. 

oi8 

. i 

a 

a 

Gen, 

om 

6rum* 

om 

6ium* 

Dat. 

Ois 

is 

5is 

Is 

Acc. 

5ns 

as 

a 

a 

Abl. 

ois 

Is 

ois 

Is 


10. The original endings os and om were retained after u a!)d v until the 
Augustan age ; ^ehuos, ingenuom, free-born ; servos, servom, slave ; 

1 These may have been originally s-sterns which by the loss of s became 
o-stems. Pelagrus is a Greek noun, and in general is used only in the singu- 
lar, though pelagS occurs as an Acc. plur. Virus and vulgus are used only 
in the singular. Vulgus has a masculine Accusative, vulgum, in addition to 
the neuter form vulgus. 

* 'Hie endings us and e are seen only in. nouns and adjectives in US, In the 
masculine of nouns and adjectives in r, the Nominative. has lost the endi?igus, 
and the Vocative is like the Nominative. 

• The final 1 is probably borrowed from the? Pronominal Declension, 

^ A later formation after the analogy of the Genitive ending &rum. 
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equcMi* equom, hone ; but during the reign of Auguetus us and um became 
the coimnon endings for all words of this class, though in some editions, 
osjHJciaUy of the eariier writers, os and om are still retained. 

. 84. Old and Raie Case Endings : — The following occur ‘ : 

1, dd in the Ablntive singular: Gnaiv5d, later Gnaed ; meritSd, later 
mmilB, from mail. 

‘i. & in the plural of neuters: templd, later templa. 

3, um in the (ienitive plural of certain nouns denoting money, weight, 
ami tneasure : talentum ” talentSrum, of talents ; sSstertium = sSstertio- 
rutu, of $e»tfor.es ; also in a other words : liberum, of children ; Argivum, 
hf the /I r 7/ tvs. 


85. Nouns and adjectives in r of the Second J)eclension have 
lost llie case ending ‘us in the Nominative singular, and are 
declined a.s follows t 



Fu(‘r, 

LTber, 

Ager, 

Huber, 


bojf. 

free. 

SlNOlil-AU 

field 

red. 

N, V. 

j)iier 

liber 

ager 

ruber . 

(icn. 

luierl 

liberi 

agii 

rubrl 

Dat. 

piierQ 

libi-rd 

agro 

rubrS 

Acc. 

jutcium 

lIlH‘mm 

agrum 

rubrum 

Abb 

pnero 

lib.i6 

Pli kal 

agr6 

rubr5 

N. V. 

pueii 

Hbirl 

agti 

rubii 

(yen. 

prnrSrum 

libel drum 

agrSrum 

rubrSrum 

Dat- 

puerls 

llberls 

ngns 

rubris 

Acc. 

puerbs 

llberSs 

agr5s 

rubros 

Abb 

puerls 

Ubetis 

agiis 

I'ubiis 


1. In tho paradigms, observe Ibut puer and ager diff(*r in declension from 
amicus, in dropping the ending ns in the Nominative, and in forming no 
separate Vocative : Nom. puer fnnti puer-us. 

2. Xitber is deelimsl like puer, and ruber hke ager. 

.1 rhe Ktetn of puer is puero, »)f liber, Hbero, of ager, agro, and of 
ruber, rubro. 

4. Ager was furtned from agros ihu.s; ^*agr-o*a, *agr-s, *ager~s, ager.^ 

^ A few other eiuUngH tsvur in inscriptions- 
First o disappears, irtg i* soniiot, then r bectiraes er, *ag6r-s, and finally S 
disappoaraf leaving ttfirer. 
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6. ptWMr tiecfme g&ner^ son-in-law y like otger, magistor, 

likellbetf miser, Hnhappj ; like"' ruber, niger, hhick. 

86. Most iioiuis ajid adjectives iu r of tliis dedejisioti fire deifl iued 
like ager aiid ruber, but the following nouns are declined like puer: 

1. Vir, man, and Us coinpomuls : vir, viii, etc. - triumvir, triumviri, 
etc., member of a trhimvirate, 

2. Cornpaunds in fer and ger *. armiger, armigerl, armor hearer : signi* 
far, signiferl, standard bearer. 

3. Adulter, adulterer; OultibSrd t'eUiberian: genet, statdnddw; 
Hib6rd Spaniard; Liber, Ikicchus, llberl, rUUdren; Mulciber,‘ Vid- 
can; presbyter, elder; socer, father-indaw ; vesper, evening. 

4. For Adjectives, thus di'cUiied, sec 92. 


EXCEPTIONS IN CENDEH 

87. A few noniis in us are Feminine: 

1. Miist innncs of t’onnirie';, 'towns, Islands, and Trees: Aegyptus, 

^iPJpt i Corinthus, Corinth; Cyprus, (dtfprnr ; pear tree. 

2. A few words in us of (iri-ek orii'in: methodus, method; synodua, 
sgnod; diplithongus, diphflamg. 

3. Five other words in us: alvus, belly; carbasus, linen; colus, dis- 
tajf ; humus, ground; vaunus, /an. 

88. Three nouns iu us are Neuter: pelagus, {nni; virus, jadson ; 
vulgua, the com aunt people. 

89. Greek Nouns. — Nouns of the second (hHflension in os, 6s, 
generally mascu]im\ and in or-, neuter, are of (frock origin, TJiey 
are declined in tiie singular as follows: 



Jirdos, f.,^ 

Andn )geos, 

I lion, 


Delos. 

Androijeos. 

llrwnt. 
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Noai, 

Voc. 

Delos 1 
Dele ) 

Androge6s 

llion 

Gen. 

mii 

Androge6, Aiidrogef 

I HI 

l)at. 

l)el6 

Androged 

TH6 

Acc. 

Delon 

An<lrogc6n, Androged 

Tlion 

Abl. 

DmS 

Androgeo 

iiid 


1 CeltlbSr and HibSr have § loii<? In the Genitive as in the Nominative, and 
Mulciber sometimes drops e. 

^ Observe that Delos, the Island helos, is feminine by sign ideations 
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1. Tlie plural of nouns in os and on is generally regular, but certain 
Greek endings occur, as oe in the Nominative plural, and 5n in the Geni- 
tive plural: Arctoe, the constellation of the Bears; Theraedn, of the 
Theraeam, 

2. In the paradigms, the stems are DSlo, Androged, and Ilio. 

3. MtJSt Greek nouns generally assume the Latin forms in us and tun and 
are declined likti amicus and templum. Many in os and on have also a 
fonn in us and um, or at least assume the regular Latin forms in some of 
their cases. 

4. For (ireek nouns in eus, see Orpheus, 110. 

6. Panthils has Voc. Panthd. For pelagus, see 83, 8. 

adjectives of the first and second declensions 

00. Adjectives of the First and Second Declensions, as we have 
already seem, are declined like nouns of the same endings, but 
unlike nouns, each of these adjectives has three different forms, 
one for eacdi of the three genders. Thus bonus is the form of the 
adjective wlicn used with masculine nouns, bona with feminine, 
and bonum with neuter : bonus amicus, a good friend ; bona regiua, 
tt good queen : bonum templum, a good temple, 

91. (k>ni])arativo View of the tliree Forms representing the 
three Genders in Adjectives of this class. 



Maiieiiliiie 

Feminine 

Neuter 


Bonus, 

bona, 

bonum. 


good. 

good. 

good. 
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Norn. 

bonus ) 



Voc. 

bone 1 

bona 

bonum 

Gen. 

boni 

bonae 

boni 

Dat. 

h(n\6 

bonae 

bond 

Acc. 

bonum 

boiiam 

bonum 

Abl. 

bon 6 

bonft 

bond 



Plural 


N. V. 

bcml 

bonae 

bona 

Oen. 

bondrum 

bonftrum 

bondrum 

Dat. 

lx>nls 

bonis 

bonis 

Acc. 

bonds 

bonfts 

bona 

Ablt 

lx)nls 

bonis 

bonlis 
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Miisouliiit) 

Feminine 

Neuter 


Liber, 

libera, 

liberum, 


free. 

free. 

Singular 

free. 

N. V. 

liber 

libera 

liberum 

Gen. 

liberi 

Uberae 

liberi 

Dat. 

liberS 

llberae 

Uber6 

Acc. 

nbeium 

liberam 

liberum 

Abl. 

liberS 

. liberg 

Plural 

liberd 

N. V. 

llbeii 

llberae 

libera 

Gen. 

liberSrum 

llberarum 

liberSrum 

Dat. 

libeiis 

ilbuis 

llberis 

Acc. 

liberSs 

liberas 

libera 

Abl. 

llberis 

llberis 

llberis 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Neuter 


Ruber, 

rubra, 

rubram, 


red. 

red. 

Singular 

red. 

N. V. 

ruber 

rubra 

rubium 

Gen. 

rubri 

rubrae 

rubri 

Dat. 

rubrS 

ruhrae 

riibro 

Acc. 

rubrum 

ruhram 

rubrum 

Abl. 

rubrS 

rubra 

Plural 

rubr6 

N. V. 

rubri 

rubrae 

rubra 

Gen. 

rubrSrum 

rubrarum 

riibrSrum 

Dat. 

mbrls 

rubris 

rubils 

Acc. 

rubrSs 

rubras 

rubra 

Abl. 

rifbilB 

rubris 

rubris 


1. In the paradigms observe that in the masculine bonus is declined like 

amicus, liber like puer, and ruber like ager, and that in the feminine and 
neuter all the examples are declined alike : bona, libera, rubra like mSnsa ; 
bonum, liberum and rubrum like templum, and that all these forms con- 
tain the full stem, while in the mascnlij)e liber and ruber lose the stem 
vowel o in the Nominative and Vocative singular. > ^ 

2. Adjectives in lus, unlike nonns with this ending, always have le and 

li in the Vocative and Genitive singular: ^gregius, excellent; figregle, 
figtegil • 
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92. Most adjectives in r of tlie Second Declension are declined 
like mber, bnt the following are declined like Ifber: 

1. ftator, satur, Batura, saturuin. 

2. CompouiKis ii> fer and ger: morti-fer, deadly; ail-ger, winged. 

S. Anper, rough; dexter, right: lacer, lorn; miser, wretched; pr6s- 
per, proitperom; tener, tender; but asper and dexter are soinetiines de- 
clined like ruber : asper, aspra, anprum ; dexter, dextra, dextrum. 


93. Irregularities. — The following nine adjectives have in the 
singular ius in the Genitive and i in the Dative : 


thius 

firm 

fiiiuiri 

one, alone 

alius 

alia 

aliiid 

another 

SdlUH 

sdia 

solum 

alone 

alter 

altera 

altenim 

the other 

tdttis 

tOta 

t A turn 

wh<fle 

uter 

utra 

lit rum 

wh ich 

ailus 

blla 

fillum 

any 

neuter 

neulra 

neutrmn 

neither 

nailuH 

nQlla 

iifilhnii 

not any 






1. Tbe ending'! luk, i, and ud, as in ali-ud, arc ngular endin^^s in the 
rronoininal Dco.b'iision, from which they are borrowed ; s(‘e ist-ius, ist-i, 
ist-ud (179), 

^ 2. Alius, re^ndar in tlui plural, bus one or two special irregiilaiities in 

the »ingulai> as follows : 


Nom. 

alius 

alia 

aliud 

Gen. 

a Hub 

alius 

alluB 

Dat. 

alii 

alii 

alii 

Acc. 

alium 

aliam 

aliud 

Abl. 

ali6 

alia 

ali5 


Z. AHub, for alilus by contraelion, is raiv ; its place is womeiimes sup- 
plied by alterius, the (lenitive of alter, and soinetimes by alJCuus, belong- 
ing to another. 

4. In the rest of lluw adject ivos, the irregularity is confined to tbe (jeni- 
tive and Dative endings. Tub and I, but f in Ius is often sbortened by the 
poets; regularly in alterius in dactylic verse, 

5. 'Hu* regular forms <H!ea«ionaUy iu'cur in tbe Genitive and Dative singu- 
lar of some of these adject ives. 

0, Take utcr are dedmed its compounds: uterque, utervls, uteriibet, 
uterounque, but i is short in utrtuaque, 

1, In alter uter, both parts are dedined ; alterlua utrlus, but in alter- 
uter^ only the latOo- part is dedined : alterutiiuB. 

1 Alia for aliuB md alid for aUud, from the stem ali geeti in aliquls, some 
rare. 
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THIRD DECLENSION 

Nouns and Adjectivks -^Stems in a Con8(»nant and Stems in I 

94. Tlie Third DecleiiBion, like the First aud Becond, contains 
ooth nouns and adjectives. , 

Nouns of the Third DecleuBion 

95. ^onns of the Tlnrd I declension luay be conveniently di- 
vided into four classes : 

1. Nouns witli (/onsonant Stems. 

11. Nouns Avitli I-Steins. 

111. Nouns with Consonant and I-Steins combined. 
lY. Special l^aradigms.^ 

I. — .CoN.soNANT Stews 

96. Stems ending in a Labial : B or P. 

J^riiu‘e])s, m., lva(hti\ chief. 


SiNCULAU 


N. V. 

• 

princeps 

a 1eadpy\ O Icadvr 

Case SuflHxes 

s 

Gen. 

principia 

(>/' <i (cadvr 

is 

Dat. 

principi 

tOy for a Icadrr 

I 

Acc. 

inincipem 

a trader 

eni 

Abl. 

prIncipe 

with, from, h(j a leader 

e 

N. V. 

prIncipSs 

Flubal 

leaders, 0 leaders 

es 

Gen. 

principum 

of leaders 

11 111 

Dat. 

prlncipibus 

to, for leaders 

ibus 

Acc. 

prlitcipgs 

leaders 

Gs 

Abl. 

I>nncipibus 

with, from, hy leaders 

ibus 


1. stem and Case Suffixes. — In tiiiH paradigm observe that the stem is 
Principe which become.s piincep in the Nominative singular, aud that the 
;ase suffixes appear distinct and separate from the stem. 

2. Variable Vowel. — In the final syllable of dis-syllabic consonant stems, 
ihort e or i generally takes the form of e in the Noinimitiv(i and Vocative 
nngular and that of 1 in all the other cases. Thus princeps, prlndl^dA^ 

1 For Gender, see 111-124. , “ , 
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miles, mllltls (97), and carmen, oartninis (tOO) all have e in ihe Nomi- 
native and Vocative Bingular and 1 in all the other cases. See also opus, 
opetk ( 101 ). 

3. In monosyllables in bs the stem ends in b, bi ; see nrbs, 105. 

4, For the Jyocative in this declension, see 108. 


97. Stems ending in a Dental : D or T. 



Lapis, 111. 

, A etas, f., 

Miles, m., 


st(me. 

age. 

SiNOULAR 

soldier. ^ 

N. V. 

lapis 

aet^s 

miles' 

Gen. 

lapidis 

aetatis 

militis 

Dat, 

lapidi 

aetatl 

militi « 

Acc. 

lapidem 

aeiiltem 

mllitem- ' 

A hi. 

lapide 

aetate 

Plural 

milite 

N. V. 

lapidgs 

aetatSs 

mllitds 

(Jen. 

lapidum 

aetiitum 

mllitum 

Dat. 

lapidibus 

aetatibus 

mllitibuB 

Acc. 

lapidSs 

aetatSs 

militSs ; ';'l 

Abl. 

lapidibus 

aetaUbus 

militibut 


Nepo.s, m. 

, Virtus, f., 

Caput, ‘i, * 

N. V. 

grandson. 

virtue. 

Singular 

head. 

nepOs 

virtfts 

caput 

Gen. 

nepOUs 

virtillis 

capitis 

Dat. 

nepf^tl 

virtatl 

capiti 

Acc. 

mipotem 

virtatem 

caput 

Abl. 

nepAte 

virtfite 

Plural 

capito 

N, V. 

nepAtOs 

virtfuSs 

capita 

Geu. 

nepAtum 

virtatum 

capitom 

Dat. 

nepAtlbus 

viitatibus 

capitibus 

Acc. 

nepAtfis 

virtatOs 

capita 

Abl. 

ncpAUbus 

virtaiibus 

capitibus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes — Tu the.se paradigms observe that the stems 
are lapid, aetftt, mHIt, nepdt. virtdt, and capit, and that the ease suffixes 
aw^ the same as those given for labial nonn.s, except in the neuter caput, 
whicli has in the NtMiiinative, Vocative, and Accusative no case suffix in the 
singular and a in tlu; pUiral 
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‘ iV 

% ttptos hftfi the variable vowel ft« i, and oaimti u, 1. 

nepSa are da^lined, oG», whetstone; d6», dowrp; M|00r<ld% 
priet^. For flda^ fl6ris, s^e lai. 

4. Like virtda are dt'ciined iuventiia, youth , BalHa^ safety ; aanootida, 
pUetge; aervitiiSy servitude. For ids, idria, see 101, 

6. The Nominative of masculine and femitilne notins is formed by adding 
a to the slem. The dental, d or t, disappears before a : see i>3, 1. 

Oi Neuters in a, stem in at, ave of Greek origin ; see 110, 5, 

f 

98. Steins ending in a Guttural : C or G. 


« 

Dux, m. and f,, 

RMTx, f., 

E/dx, m.. 



leader. 

root. 

king. 
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Case SufAxes 

N. V, 

dux 

radix 

rOx 

s 

Gen. 

ducia 

radlcis 

rOgis 

is 

Dat. 

duel 

radicl 

re^ 

I 

Acc. 

ducem 

radicem 

regem 

em 

Abl. 

duce 

radice 

oge 

e 



Plural 



N. V. 

ducOa 

radicOa 

rCgOs 

es 

Gen. 

ducum 

radicum 

regum 

um 

Dat. 

ducibua 

radicibuB 

reglbus 

ibus 

Acc. 

ducSs 

radlcSs 

rCgSs 

Os 

Abl. 

dudbuB 

radfeibuB 

regibua 

ibus 

1. Stems and Case Suffixes. - 

-111 these paradigms observe tliat the stems 

are duo, rddic, and r6g, that the case suffixes are the same an 

those given in 

96, and that a 

in the Nominative singular unites with c or j 

g; of the stem 

and forms z, as duc*a, dux ; rOg-a, r6z. 



99. Steins 

ending in a Liquid: L or R. 




C6nsul, m., 

Passer, m., 

Pater, m., 


consul. 

sparrow. 


father. . 



Singular 



N. V. 

consul 

passer 


pater ^ 

Gen. 

consuUa 

passeria 


patijto 

Bat. 

cOnsulI 

passerl 


patil ^ 

Acc. 

cdnsulem 

passerem 


patrem 

Abl. 

oOnsule 

passera 


patra 


HAEK. I.AT. ORAM. — 4 



ummoioQt 


PtlTKAL 


4.V. 

tdnaulSs 

i. lUUJXAL. 

passerSe 

patrgs 

Gen. 

cOnsulum 

passerum 

patnun 

I>at. 

cduHulibus 

passeiibus 

patribuB 

A CO. 

COtlHUlds 

passergs 

patrSs 

Abi. 

consullbus 

passeribua 

patribus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms observe that the steins 
are cdneul, paasor, ami pater, patr,^ and that they do not take s in the 
Noininativi* singular. 

2. Passer, Pater. — Mo.st nouns in er are declined like passer, but those 
in ter, witlj a very few exceptions, are declined like pater. 

.8. Four steins in or have the variable vowel, o, u: ebur, ebor-is, ivoi'y ; 
femur, iecur, livn ; rSbur, strength. 


100. 

Stems ending in 

pa 

GO 

Sa 

S 

O 

w. 



Hieiiis, f., 

Leo, ui., 

Virgo, f., 

Carmen, n. 


HHutar. 

lion. 

maiden. 

SOtliJ. 



SiNOULAIt 



N.V. 

liienis 

leo 

virgn 

carmen 

Gen. 

hiemis 

leonia 

Virginia 

carminia 

l)at. 

hicml 

ler»ni 

virgin! 

canninl 

Acc. 

liiemem 

leOnem 

virginem 

carmen 

Abl. 

hieme 

leone 

virgine 

carmin®^ . 



Pl.t KAl. 



N.V. 

hiemSs 

](*6nSs 

virgings 

carmina 

Gen. 

hlemum 

leoaum 

virginum 

carminum 

Dat. 

hiemibuB 

Ie6nibu8 

virginibus 

carminibus 

Acc. 

liiemgB 

leDngs 

virgin 6s 

carmina 

Abl. 

hieinibus 

leonibuB 

virginibus 

carminibus 


1. Stems and Case Suffixes. — In these paradigms oUservi^ that the 
stems are Mem, le6n, virgon. virgin,- pid carmen,* that hiem, the 
only stem in m, Ukes s in the Nominative and V(M'.ative singular, while stems 
in n lake no suffix in those cases, that le6n and virgon drop n, and that 
virg5 has the variable vowt l o, i, and carmen, e, i. 

2. Led and Virgd. -Most nouns in 6 arc declined like le6, but tLose in 
dd and g6, with a few others, are declined like virg6. 

tl. For the Loeative in this dechmsion, see 108. 

I I'he ifuffix ter in p»-fcer }m.s a weak form tr ; hence the stem pa-ter has a 
weak form pa-tr; see ablaut forms, 81, 328, and 326. 

* The stem virgin was origiually vlrgen; carmen hccomes carmln. 
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m 

101. Stems ending in S. 



Flos, m., 

Ius, n., 

Opus, n., 

“ Oorpus/ u., 


flower. 

right. 

SlNGITLAK 

work. 

boilg. 

N. V. 

flOs 

iQs 

opus 

oorf>us 

Oeu. 

flOiis 

mris 

operis 

corporis 

Dat. 

fldri 

iurl 

operi 

corpori 

Acc. 

fldrem 

ids 

opus 

corpus 

Abl. 

fli5re 

hire 

rLUKAL 

optre 

corpore 

N. V. 

fldrfia 

iura 

ui>cra 

corpora 

Cim. 

fidmm < 

hl’um 

uperum 

cui’porum 

Dat. 

fldribus 

iilribus 

operibus 

ci'rjioiibUB 

Acc. 

fldres 

iura 

opera 

corpora 

Abl. 

fldribus 

iuribus 

operibuB 

corporibus 

1. 

Stems and Case 

Suffixes. — In these 

1 paradigms 

observe that tho 

stems 

are fids, ids, opos, opes, corpos, tit the 

Nominative and 

Vocative singular take 

no suffix, that s of 

the stem becomes r betwt^en 

two vowels: fl6s, fldris 

and that opus has th(3 variabltt vowel e, u, and 


corpus, o, u. 

2. Like flos ure declined glos, sii^ter-in-law ; mos, custom; rSs, dew. 
For nepoB, see 97. 

3. Like ius is declined erds, leg. Note also mus, miiris, 7nonsc ; tellfls, 
telluris, earth. 

4. Like opus are declined foedus, fiinus, genus, glomus, latus, m^us, 
onus, pondUB, rddus, scelus, siduct, ulcus, vellus, viscus, vulnus. Note 
also Venus, Veneris, feminijje. 

6. Like corpus are declined decus, dSdecus, facinus, iaenus, frfgus, 
lltus, nemus, pectus, pecus, tempus, tergus. 

6- A few stems in 6s finally became r-slems, as the r of th(‘ obli(}Uo cases 
gradually usurped the ^>lace of tlie original s in the Nviini native singular: 

honos, hondris ; honor, bondhs. 

7. A few nouns in ds, a.s cl5dSs, bdSs, nfibSs, sSdSs, etc., lose the 
original s of the stem in the oblitiue cases and assume some of the character- 
istics of l-stems ; see 105. 

1 Opus and corpus are both inflected from stems formed by means of an 
lndo-Eurof>eau suilix with the ablaut forms os, es; the form os, weakilnted to 
us, when flnal, is the basis of the inflection of corpus; the form os, weakened 
to us, is also seen in the Norn., Voc., and Acc. sing, of opus, but the form ©S 
appears in all the other cases. 



UOBPBOLOQf ^ 


II. — I-Stems 

102. Stems ending in I. — ^ Nouns in is and es, not increasing ill 
the Genitive. 



Tussis, f., 

Navis, f., 

Ignis, m., 

Auris, f., 



cough. 

ship. 

fire. 

ear. 




SiNOOLAR 


Case 

Endings 

K. V. 

tmsia 

ndvis 

fgnls 

auris 

is 

Gen. 

tussis 

n/lvis 

Ignis 

auris 

is 

Bat. 

tussi 

navi 

IgnI 

aurl 

i 

Acc. 

tusslm 

navim, navem 

Ignem 

aurem 

im, em 

Abl. 

tttfisi 

navi, nave 

IgnI, igne 

aure 

I,e 



Plural 



N. V. 

tussSs 

navSs 

ignSs 

aurSs 

gs 

Gon, 

tussium 

n avium 

ignium 

auiium 

ium 

Bat. 

tusslbus 

iiilvibus 

IgnibuB 

aurlbus 

ibus 

Acc. 

j tussds 

navgs 

ignds 

aurgs 

es 

1 tus.sls 

navis 

Ignis 

auiis 

is 

Abl. 

tussibus 

navibus 

IgnibuB 

auribus 

ibus. 


1. Stems and Case Endings. — In these paradigms observe that the steins 
are tossi, nSlvi, Igni, and auri, that the case endings contain the characteris- 
tic i, and (bat tasBls, ndvia, ignis, and auris. differ in declension only in 
the Accusative and Ablative singular, tussia showing the final i of the stem 
in both of these cases, nSvia soiuetiuies in both, ignis sometimes in the 
Ablative but not in the Accusative, auris m neither. 

2. Like tussis — Ace. im, Abi. i — are declined bfiris, plow-tail; sitls, 
thinly and in tlie singular, names of rivers and towns in is, with the Geni- 
tive in is: Albis, the Elbe; Tiberis, the Tiber; Hispalis, Seville; Neft- 
polis, Naples. 

3. Like ndvls — Acc. im, em, Abl. I, e — are declined the feminines 
olAvis, key; febrls, /erej ; messis, harve.st; pelvis, basin; puppis, stern; 
restls, rope; secilris, axe; sdmentis. sowmg; turris, tower; strlg^, 
strigih 

Notr. — Araris, or Arar, for Araris, the Saone, and Idger, for Ligexis, 
the Loire, have Acc. im, em, Abl. I, e. 

4. Like Ignis — Acc, em, Abl, I, e — are declined; amnis, river; avis, 
bird; bllis, hik; olvis, citizen; olassis, fleet; coUis, hill; itaiBi end; 
orbls, circle ; postis, post ; unguis, nail ; and a few others. 

6. Like auris — Acc. em, Abl. e — are declined all nouns in Is, Gen. is, 
not provided for under 2, 3, and 4, except canis, dog, and iuvenla, a gouth) 
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eonfiofiant stems which have assumed i in the Kominatlvo singular, itjpli, 
^e; m^nth; and Tolttcxis, bird, often have ixm for inm in the 

Oenltife, 

6. Adjectives which have I in the Ablative generally retain 1 when used 
substantively, as in the names of months, etc.; Saptembrl, tn StjMmber; 
OctdbrI, in October; S familiirl, from a fHend. But ad'jctives used as 
proper names take e : luvenSlia, luvauftla, Jmenal. 


103. Stems ending in I. — Neuters in e, at and ar. 



Cublle, 

Animal, 

(Jalcar, 



couch. 

animal. 

spur. 




Rtngui \r 


Case 

Mnullnft 

N.V. 

cublle 

animal 

calcar 

e — 

Gen. 

cubllla 

animulia 

calcAiia 

is 

Dat. 

cubiU 

animal! 

calcArl 

I 

Acc. 

cublle 

animal 

calcar 

e — 

Abl. 

cublll 

animal! 

calcar! 

I 



Plural 



N. V. 

cubilla 

animaUa 

calcSria 

la 

Gen. 

cubllium 

animaiium 

calcaiium 

ium 

Dat. 

cubilibua 

animalibua 

calcarlbua 

ibus 

Acc. 

cubilia 

aniinaiia 

calcaiia 

ia 

Abl. 

cubilibua 

anim&libua 

calcatibuB 

ibus 


1. Paradigms. — Observe that the stem ending i is changed to e in the 
Nominative, Vocative, and Accusative singular of cublle, and dropped in 
the same cases of animal, for *animalc, and oaloar, for ^'‘calcare ; see 26, 1, 
and 40, 1 ; and tliat the case endings include the stem ending i. 

2. A few nouns have e in the Ablative singular, as names of towns in e : 
Praeneate ; generally rSte, net^ and in poetiy sometimes mare. 

3. Neuters in ar, aria, with a short in the Genitive, are consonant stems : 
neotar, neotaria, nectar. 

III. Consonant and I-Stems Combined 

104. This class of Latin nouns was produced by a fusion of 
consonant and i-stems. It consists of l-steins which hafb lost 
the final 1 in the singular and of consonant stems which have 
assumed 1 in the plural. 



H kokpsotoof 


105. ]Soun8 in 8« and nouns in ■ and x generally preceded 


a consonant. 

NtibSs, 

f., Urbs,'f., 

Arx, f.,* 


doud. 

dty. 

citadel. 



Singular 


N, V. 

n&bAa 

urbs 

arx^ 

Gen. 

nfibia 

urbis 

arcis 

Dat. 

ntibi 

urbi 

arcl 

Acc. 

nfibem 

urbem 

arcem 

Abl. 

iiGbe 

urbe 

arce 



Pli’kal 


N. V. 

niibga 

urbSs 

arcSs 

Gen. 

iiQbium 

iirbium 

arcium 

Dnt. 

rtuhibua 

urbibua 

ai'cibus 

Acc. 

{ iiubgs 

j urbgs ( 

arcAs 

1 nil bis 

1 urbis t 

arcis 

Abl. 

nCi bibus 

urbibus 

arcibus 

1, Paradigms.— 

Obstu’ve that tbese noiin.s arc declined 

in the singular 

like coTi.sonant steniH, and in the plural like i-stems. 


106. To this d 

ass belong tlie following nouns: 


1. Nouns in Ss, ( 

km. in is : 

caedSa, .s//n///7ker ; clAdAs, disaster; sAdAs, 

seat ; atruAa, heap ; 

subolAs, ; 

'fproift, although .several of these are occasion- 


ally iv» ('onsoiiani kUmiis, ami a vovy f«w jin* generally so used, as 
ambSlgSa (pl.)» roundabout way; prol§s, odfspri'ny; sSdSs; 8ubol§s ; and 
v&t6«t soothsayer. 

2, Most nouns in ns and ra-: cli€lna, client; cohors, cohort. 

Jl. Monosyllabl(*.s in a and x preceded by a consonant.® ; urba, city ; arx, 
citadel. 

4. A few monosyllables in a and x ])reeeded by a vowel : d6s, dowry ; 
««», dormouse ; lls, strife ; mSa, a male ; nox, night; via, force, and gen- 
enilly fraud, and mfla, mouse, and sometimes laus, praise. 

r». (ienerally Patrial Nouns in As, is, plural in fltSa and itfia : ArpInAs, 
pi. ArptnAtSs, the Arpi notes; Samnia, pi. SamoitAs, the Samnites. 

d. OptimAtAa, the aristocracy ; penAtAs, the household gods; sometimes 
nouns in tAa; oIvitAa, stale, Gen. pi. cIvitAtum, sometimes cIvitAtiiim. 

^ X in arx ~ c». C belongs to the stem, and e is the ease sutHx. 

2 Home of these often have um in piwtry. and sometimes even in prose, as 
parAns^ par^ td, generally has. 

« Extaipt (ops), ople, help, and a few Greek words. 



Not®. — C ard, fiesh; Ixiibar, storm; Ttintei, boat; dter, leathern sack; 
and venter, belly, have ium in the Genitive phnai like l-steius. 


IV. — SPECi S, P^TUOIliMS 


107. 

Siis, m. and f.j 

, Bos, 

ni. lU(] f., 

Seiipx, in., 

Vls,f., 


swine. 

OX^ COiO. SHOW. 

eld man. 

force. 




Singular 



N. V. 

SfiB 

b^s 

nix 

senex 

vis 

Gen. 

suls 

bo vis 

nivis 

senis 

vIsi 

Dat. 

sul 

bovi 

nivi 

seni 

vji 

Ace. 

suem 

bovem 

risem 

senem 

viir» 

Abl. 

sue 

bove 

nive 

sene 

vl 




rLORAL 



N. V. 

suSs 

bovSs 

nivSa 

songs 

vfrgs 

Gen. 

Buum 1 

bovum 

. bourn 

nivium 

senum 

vlrlum 

Dat. 

( suibus f 
\ subus \ 

bnbus 

bubus 

nivibus 

senibus 

vIribuB 

Acc. 

suSs 

bov6s 

nivSs 

sengs 

vlrgs 

Abl. 

( suibus j 
1 subus 1 

br)bu8 
, bubus 

nivibus 

senibus 

vliibus 


1. Stems. — In the paradigms observe that the stems of sds and bSs are 
sH and bou ; that the diphthong ou of the .stem bou becomes 6 in b6a and 
bobuB, u in biibus, and ov in the other forms ; that the .stem nlgv unites 
with s and forms nix ; tliat it becomes niv in the other fornis of the singu- 
lar, and a.ssumes i in tlie plural ; and that senex is declined from two stems, 
senec and sen, and vis from two, vi and visi, whicli becomes viri. 

2. Sds and griis, crane, the only ii-stenis in this declension, are declined 
alike, t^xcept in the Dative and Ablative plural, where griis is regular, 
gntibus. 

3. luppiter (lou-piter ; pi ter = pater) is thus declined: luppiter, lovis, 
lovl, lovein, love. The stem lou became Id in Id-piter, which finally be- 
came luppiter, but it became lov in the ohli(iue cases. 

4. Case Suffixes and Case Endings. — The following are the original case 

suffixes and case endings for masculine and feminine nouns, with the forms 
which th(?y assume in the classical period : ' 


1 Tlie Genitive and Dative singular, vis and vi, are rare. 



MOBPM&lOQT 

rot Coawnant Stmn* For Z>St«iu 

SixautAB 



OrigBifa 

Classical 

Original ' 

Classical 


form 

form 

form 

form 

N. V. 

s 

' B 


iB 

Gen. 

es 

iB 


is^ 

Dat. 

ai 

I 

ei 

I 

Acc. 

em 

em 

i-m 

fm* 

Abl. 

i 

0 

JPlvrxl 

I-d 

I 

N. V. 

— 

6b ^ 

ei-es 

68 

Gen. 

om 

nm 

i-om 

itun 

Dat. 

— 

ibUB^ 

i-bhos 

ibUB 

Acc. 

ens 

6b 

i-ns 

Xb® 

Abl. 

— 

ibus^ 

i-bhos 

IbUB 


Notk. — Tn thiH table observe that consonant stems borrow the endings 6b 
ami ibuB of the Nominative, Dative, and Ablative plural from i-stems, and that 
i-»tems borrow the ending is of the (ienitive singular from consonant stemd. 

5. Neuter nouns have the same case suffixes and endings as masculines 
and feminines, except in the Nominative and Accusative, where, if consO- *’ 
nant stems, they take no suffix in the singular, and the suffix a, from an 
original ft, in tlie plural, and if l-stems, they have the ending a, from an 
original 1, in the singular, and ia, from an original ift, in tlie plural, 
d. Early and Rare Endings. — The following occur : 

ea and us in the (len. sing.: aalfitea aalfttia ; hominus = bominiB. 
e in the Dat. sing.: aere = aeri ; M&rte = Mftrti 
id in the Abl. sing. ; marid = marl. 

^B and Xb in the Nonj. plur. : cXveiB and clvis = cIviB. 
eiB in the Acc. plur. ; clv^a = oXvfts or civis. 


LOCATIVE CASE 

108. Many names of towns have a Locative singular in i or e, 
denoting the Place in Which any thing is or is done : Carthaglm, 
or Carthagine, at CaHhmje ; Tiburi, or Tibure, aJt Tihur. In the 
plural the Locative meaning is expressed by the ending ibus: 
OidibuB, at Omles, 

1 Borrowed from l-stanas. 

® Borrowed from consonant stems. 

* But i-stems often borrow from consonant stems the endings em and 6b for 
im and !b. 
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GREEK NOD»S 

IW. Many Greek noiuis of the Third Declension are entirely 
regular, but some retain certain peculiarities of the Greek, espe- 
cially the following Greek forms : 

1^ A Vocative sin^lar like the stem : Parl'S, Pari ; Ofpbeu>s, Oipbrni. 
2. A Genitive singular in os : Pallaa, Palladia, Palladoa. 

8. An Accusative singular in a ; PaUada. 

4. A Nominative plural in et . Aicadei. 

5. An Accusative plural in as : Arcadas. 


110 . The following exainpleb illustrate these peculiarities: 



Lampas, f., 

Fhryx, m. and f.. 

Herus, m., 


torch. 

Phrygian. 

SiNOOLAH 

hero. 

N, V. 

lampas 

Phryx 

hgrOa 

Gen. 

lampadia, lampadoa 

Phrygia 

herMa 

Bat. 

larapadi 

Phrygl 

Ii6r5l 

Acc. 

laiinpadem, lampada 

Phrygem, Pbryga, • 

heroem, hSrOa 

Abl. 

lampade 

Pliryge 

Plural 

h6r0e 

N. V. 

lampadSa, lampadea 

PhrygSa, Phrygea 

herOSa, herOea 

Gen. 

lampadum 

Phrygum 

hernum 

Dat. 

lampadibua 

Phrygibua 

herOibua 

Acc. 

lampad §8, lampadas 

Phrygfia, Phrygaa 

herf»6a, herOaa 

Abl 

lampadlbaa 

Phrygibua 

berOibua 


Cotys, m. 

Paris, m. 

Singular ^ 

Orpheus, m. 

Norn. 

Cotya 

Parla 

Orph^a 

Voc. 

Coty 

Pari 

Orph^ 

Gen. 

Cotyla 

Paridla 

Orphel, Orpheoa 

Dat. 

Cotyl 

ParidI 

OrpheS, Orphd 

Aoc. 

Cotym 

Paridem, Padm, Parin 

Orpheum, Orphea 

Abl. 

Cotya 

Farida, Pari 

Orphed 


1. In these paradigms the stems are lampad, Phryg, hSr5, Cot)r;: P^d, 
Pari, and Orph^ 


t As proper names, these words have only the singular in general use. 




MORPHQIOQX 


% Observe that these paradigms fluctuak; in certain cases hetvireen the 
Latin and the Oreek forme : Lampadts, lainpados ; hSrdSs, bSrdas ; and 
between different declensions: between Duel. II., Orpbel, Orphed, 
Orphaum, and l>ecl. IIL, Orpheu, Orpheos, Orphei, Qrphea. 

3. Greek feminines in 6 maybe (ieclimd eitiier with As in the Genitive 
ami with 6 hi tlie oilier cases, as Dldd, Dfdus, Did5, etc., or regularly from 
tlie stem in dn, as Dldd, DIddnis, Diddnl, Didduem, DIddne. 

4, Nouns in cl6s are declined as follows: Periclds: Voc. PericIdB, 
Peiicld ; Gen, Periclie, Pericll ; Dat. Pericll, or Pericli ; Acc. Pexiclem, 
Pericldn, or Periclea ; A hi. Pericle. 

h, Greek neuku’s in a, Gen. in ati» or ato8, often have Is for ibus in the 
Dative and Ahlativi^ plural, and sonieliiues drum for um in the Genitive 
prvtpil : podma, ;>oe/n ; podmatls or podmatibus ; podmatdrum or pod- 
u^ibun. 

6. Vocative Singular. —(i reek nouns in is, ys, and eua generally have 
the Vocative hingnlar lik(‘ the stem, as in tlu; paradigms; but those in ds, 
Gen. in antis, liavt; the Vo{;aiive in ft: Atlds, Atld. 

7. In the Genitive [)lural, the ending dn occui*s in a few titles of books;, 

Metamorphdsds (title of a jtoem), Metamorphdseon. / 

3. In the Dative and Ablative plural the ending si, sin, oecui:|l in poetry*'^ 
Troadds, Troasin. 1 

1). A few neuku-s UHe<l only in the Nhuninative, V^ocativt', and^Accusaliye 
have os in the singular and d in the plural : melos, meld, mug. , * 


GENDKU AS DKTEHMINKD HY THE ENDINGS OF NCmNS 
I. Masculines 

111. Nouns of Ibt* Third Declension (‘iidiiig in o, or, os, er, and 
es, arti nuisculiue : 

Ssrmd, discourse; dolor, pain; mds, custom; agger, mound; gurges, 
whirlpind. 

112 . Noun.s in d arc masculine, oxt'opfc iho.s(* in do and go, and 
abstract and collective nouns in io, most of wliicli are feminine; 

see 116 . 

l. Card, ./fes/i, and tlie Greek Argd and dchd are feminine. 

113 . Nouns in or and ds are imuscnline, except 

1. The Feminim.s: arbor, aibds, tree; c5b, irhetstone ; dds, dowry. 

2. The Xeuivrs; ador, sjmH; aequor, sea; cor, heart; maurmor, 
tnardk; ds, mouth. 
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114. Nouns in er and es are masculine, except 

1. The Feminines; linter, boat ; merges, sheaf: seges, 'to/) ; teges, mat. 

2. The Neuters : cftd&ver, coiyse ; iter, tcay ; tUber, tumor ; Hbm:, 
udder; a few names of trees an<l plants iii er ; acer, ma%^le tree; papft- 
ver, poppy* 

Notb. — Aea, copper., and vSr, npring^ are neuter. 


II. Feminines 


115. Nouns of the Third Declension ending- in do, go, io j as, es, 
1b, us, ys, X, and in s preceded by a consonant are feiniiiine : 

Qrand5, hail; origo, origin; rati5, reason; c6nti6, an assembly; 
aetas, age; nubSs, eland; navis, ship; virtus, r/rJwe ; chlamys, cloak; 
pSx, peace ; urbs, city. 


116. Nouns in do and go, and abstract and collective nouns in 
id, are feminine, except cardo, hinge; drdo, rank; harpago, grap- 
pling hoo%j ligo, attack; margo, border, wbich are masculine. 

NoTKS. — 1 . Tweiity-hve or thirty nouns in 15, chiefly deiiotiii^^ material 
obj^ts, are masculine, as pugio, poniard; unid, pearl; pflpilio, butterfly. 

*■2. Nouns in do, go, and io are exceedingly nuiniu’ous, nearly three 
hundred in all. 

117. y: Nouns in as and es are feminine, except 

1. The Masculines: Ss, the. un, a coin; acinacSs, schnlter ; cel€s, a 
racer; leb5|i, chaldron; m&gii§s, magnet; pariSs, leall ; p5s, fad; qua- 
drup€s, quadruped ; veprSs, thorn bush; and Greek nouns in fts, (ien. in 
antis: adam&s, adamant. 

2. The Neuter : vSs, vessel. 

Note. — Most nouns in as, Gen. in adis, are feminine, but dromas, 
dromedary^ and vas, surety, are masculine. 


118. Nouns in is are feminine, except the following masculines : 


1. Nouns in nis and guis : ignis, Jlre ; sanguis, blood. 

2. Nouns in is, Gen. in erls*. cucumis, cucumber ; pul-vis, dust; vdmis, 


plowshare. 

3. The following : 
axis, axle 
bhris, pliojo tail 
caulls, stalk 
coll is, hill 
€nsis, sicord 


fascis, bundle 
fhstis, cudgel 
lapis, stone 
mSnsis, month 
orbis, cirede 


piscis, fish 
postis, piM 
seniis, brier 
torris, brandy 
vectis, lever 



M 


MmPMoimr 


4. Bometimts a tew ether noons in la. 

Not*. — N ouns in is are very numerous, nearly one hundred and fifty in all, 

119. Nouns in St and ya are feminine, except 

1, The Masculines: mils, wiowse, Greek nouns in pUa : tripflB, tripod^ 
and names of mountains in ya : Othrya. 

2. 1'he Neuters: orila, leg; ms, right; pda, pus; rds, the country; tda, 
incenm 

Notk. — Fraus, fraud, and laua, praise, are feminine. 

190. Noims in x are feminine, except the following masculines ; 

1, Greek Masculines : oorax, raven; thdrAx, cuirass, 

2. Nouns in ex, except the feminines: forfex, shears; imbrex, hollow 
tile; nax, death; BMpeUeyi, fHniUure. 

a. Callx, cup ; fornix, arch ; phoenix, phoenix ; tradux, vinelayer, and 
a feSr nouns in yx. 

121. Nouns ill a preceded by consonant are feminine, excep|i ,), 
the following masculines: 

1. DSna, tooth; fSns, fountain; mdns, mountain; pdns, bridge; 

erally, adops, fat ; and rudfins, cable. , 

2. Borne nouns in na, originally adjectives or participles with a 

noun uuderatood: oridns (sOl), east; ednflu^ns (amnis), confittA^ ^ \xi- 
dSna (rftst^r), trident; quadrlns (as), quarter. 

8. Sometimes forceps, forceps ; aerpdna, serpent ; stlrpa, stoefc. 


in. Neuters 

122. Nouns of the Third Declension ending in a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, 
t, ar, ur, and us are neuter : 

Pofima, poem; mare, sea; sinftpl, mustard; miay, kind of mushroom; 
Wc, milk; animal, animal; oarmen, song; caput, head; nectar, nectar; 
ebur, ivory; corpus, body, 

123. Nouns in 1, n, and ar are neuter, except mugil, muUet; aal, 
»(dt ; sol, mm ; peoten, cmnh ; salar, trout, which are masculine. 

124. Nouns in ur and us are neuter, except 

1. The Masculines: furfur, bran; turtur, turtle dove; vultur, vulture; 
lepus, hare, 

2? The Feminine: peciis (pecudis), herd of caUie. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION 

125. Adjectives of the Third Declension may be divided into 
three classes : 

I. Those which have in the Nominative singular throe different 
forms — one for each gender : l~Slems. 

II. Those which have two forms — the masculine and feminine 
being the same : Consonant and I-Steras. 

III. Those which have but one form — the same for all gen- 
ders : Consonant and I-Stems. 

Adjectives of Three Endings in this declension have the 
steni in i, and are declined as follows : 

Acer, acris, acre, sharp. 

Singula It 



Magculine 

Feminiiit 

Neuter 

N. V. 

Acer 

Acris 

Acre 

Gen. 

Acrls 

Acris 

Acris 

Dat. 

Acii 

Acrl 

Acrl ' 

Acc. 

Acrem 

Acrem 

Acre 

Abl. 

Acii 

Acri 

Acrl 



Plukal 


N. V. 

AcrAs 

AcrAs 

Acria 

Gen. 

Aciium 

Acrium 

Acrium 

Dat. 

Aciibue 

Acribus 

Acribus 

Acc. 

AcrAs, Acris 

AcrAs, Acris 

Acria 

Abl. 

Acribus 

Acribus 

Acribus 

Here observe 

that the stem of Acer, Acris, Acre is Aori, 

and that the 


Ablative singular ends in I. * 

2. Adjectives in er of this class are regularly declined like Acer, but 
oeler, celeris, celere, 8w\ft^ retains the e before and when used as a 
substantive has um in the Genitive plural. Volucor, winged, sometimes 
has um. 

3. In the poets and in early Latin, the form in er, as Acer, is sometimes 
feminine, and the form in is, as Aerie, is sometimes masculine. ^ 

127. Adjectives of Two Endings are either from l-stem^ or 
from e-stems, and are declined as follows: 



UQM>Matoet 


W 

TrlsUs, triste,’ sad. Trlstior,’ trtetius, sadder. 

BinavhAn 



M. aii4 F.^ 

Heat. 

M. and F. 

Heat. 

K. V. 

trtetift 

trlste 

tristior 

tristius 

Oen. 

trlatift 

tristis 

trlstidrls 

ttisti5ris 

Bat 

triBtl 

tiisti 

trlstidrl 

tristiOri 

Acc. 

trlfitom 

triste 

tristiOrem 

tristius 

Abl. 

trlstl 

trlstl 

Plural 

tristidre (I) * 

trlstiOre (I) 

N. V. 

tTlstHa 

iristia 

tri8ti0i'§8 

tristiOra 

Gen. 

trlstlum 

trlstium 

trlsti^ram 

tristifirum 

Bat 

tristibus 

Irlstibus 

tristiOiibuB 

tristidribua 

Acc. 

trlstfis, tristis 

tristia 

tristidrgs (is) ^ 

tristiOra 

Abl. 

tristibuB 

tristibus 

tristiOiibuB 

trlstidilbuB 


h Observe that trlatia and trlste have I in the Ablative singular; that 
otherwiBC trlstia i.s ciccljiied Jike ignis, and triste like cubile (102, 103). 

2. Tiistior is the com pa rati ve (149) of tristis. 

3. Like trlstlor, compai'ativcH, as consonant stoma, gonorally have the 
Abl. sing in e, Homotiinoa in I, the Noin. plur. neuter in a, and the Gen, 
plur. in um. But the comparative plds, wiore, is declined as follows; 

SlNOULAH ' BlURAL 



M. and F. 

Neut. 

M. and F. 

Heat. 

Norn. 


plQs 

pldrSa 

plhra 

Gen. 

— 

plurifi 

plurium 

plarlum 

I). Ahl. 

-- 

— 

pluilbuB 

pldribUB 

A Of* 


rklila 

pi urge 

plhra 


4. CompltlrSB is declined like the i)lural of plurOs, though it admits 
complOiia tor compltlra in the neuter 

128 . Adjectives of One EiidinjL^ are declined partly from con- 
sonant stems and partly from i-stems. Most of them end in s 
or x: a few in 1 or r 

Aiidflx, amluchus. F^lix, ha^ypy, 

StNOUl.AR 

M. ana F. Nout, M. and F. Neut. 

N. V. audflx an<Uv feiix • frdix 

Gen. amhlri# audAcla ft^licU ff^llcis 


1 Final i becomes © tn trial©, and the stem ending a bei'oines r between vowels, 
and tinally this T usurps the place of a in the Nominative masculine. In the 
neuter Nominative and Aemmative, trSstloa is weakened to tristius. 

• The forms with the iucloied endings, tiistidri and tiiatiOris, are very rare. 





Dot 

audSiCl 

audaci 

ftHicI 

mndt 

Acc, 

audScem 

audfo 

mtc%m * 


Abl 

audSd (e) 

audaci (©) 

PlT JtAL 

fSliei (e) 

felici (©) 

N.V. 

aud0c6a 

audacia 

f^llcAs 

feiida 

Geu. 

aud^iiim 

audadum 

{f^licium 

feiidum 

Bat. 

audacibxp 

audfadbuB 

f6ltcibus 

feilcibuB 

Acc. 

audacfis (Is) 

audada 

fdlcfis (!s) 

Mlicla 

Abl. 

audacibua 

audMbus 

ffilicibus 

felicibUB 


Ainaiis, hmng. 

Singular 

PrudCuis, prmient. 


M. and F. 

Nent, 

M. imd F. 

Nobt. 

N. V. 

amans 

amans 

prudens 

pnideiis 

Gen. 

amantis 

amaniiB 

prildtuitis 

prndentis 

Dat. 

am anti 

amantf 

prudeiitl 

prildeiiti 

Acc. 

am an tern 

aniA^ns 

pnldentem 

prfld^ns 

Abl. 

amante (I) 

amante (i) 

Plural 

prudent! (e) 

prOdentl (e) 

N.V 

amantis 

amantia 

prndentfis 

prudi'iitia 

Gen. 

amantium 

amantium 

prudentium 

prfldentium 

Dat. 

ainantibua 

amantibus 

prudent ibus 

X>rfid(mtibUB 

Acc. 

amantis (is) 

amantia 

prddentgB (is) 

prude ntia 

Abl. 

amantibus 

amantibus 

prfuientibus 

prQdentibus 


Vetus, 

old 

Singular 

M e in or, m ? mJ/u 1. 


M. and F. 

Neat. 

M. and F. 

N«ut. 

N. V. 

vetus ^ 

vetus 

niemor 

memor 

Gen. 

veteris 

V€*.teris ' 

mernorifl 

memoris 

Dat. 

veteii 

veteii 

luemeri 

memoii 

Acc. 

veterem 

. vetus 

memorem 

memor 

Abl. 

vetere (I) 

vetere (I) 

Plural 

raemorl 

mornoii 

N.V. 

veterfis 

vetera 

meniorBs 

— 

Gen. 

vetenun 

vetenun 

memorum 

*— 

l>at. 

veteiibufl 

veteiibus 

inemotibua 

— 

Acc. 

veterSs (Is) 

vetera 

inemorBs (Is) 

““ 

Abl. 

veteribus 

vet(!ribuB 

meinoribuB 

— ' 


' The Htem of vetus. veterls, is vetos, vetes, but the endings os and ©s are 
only ablSut forms of the same suffix. 



MOMPMOtQI^T 


1. The participle amlna dtSers in deciension from the adjective piU^iiiia 
only In the Ablative singnlarf where the participle usually has the ending e 
and the adjective I. Participles used as adjectives generally have I. 

2. A few adjectives have only a in general use in the Ablative singular, 
especially those in aa, Gen. in itia or idia: fllea, dfiaea, divaa, adapea, 
aaparataa, and oaelaba, oompoa, impoa, pauper, pilnoepa, pdbea. 


Ijl9 Ifeuter Plural. — Many adjectives from the nature of their sig- 
nification are rare in the neuter. Some of these, like memor, lack the 
neuter plural; all others have the ending ia, in the Nominative and 
Accusative, except fiber, dbera, fertile^ and vetua, vetera. 


ISO. Genitive Plural. — Most adjectives of the Third Declension have 
iadu in the Genitive plural, but the following have um : 


1. Adjectives compounded with substantives which have um : fnopa 
(opuni), iuopum, helpless; quadrupfis, quadrupedum, /o7<r-/oo^ed. 

2. Those which have only e in the Ablative singular (128,2): pauper, 
paupere, pauperum, poor; adapea, adapite, adapitum, safe;^ oompoa, 
oompote, oompotum, master of. 

3. Those which have the Genitive in eria, oria, urla : vetua, veterum, 
old; memor, memorum, mindful; cicur, oloxirum, tame^ and a few others. 

4. The poets and late writers often use um in words which have turn in 
classical prose. 


FOURTH DECLENSION 


O-Nouns 


131. Nouns of the Fourth Declension end in us and u. Those 
in ua are masculine, those in u are neuter. They are declined as 

follows . FrQclus, fruit Cornil, horn. 




StNOULAR 

Case Endinir* 

N. V. 

frfictua 

comtl 

US 

ft 

Gen. 

frflctiia 

comda 

CIS 

(iB 

Dat. 

frQctuI 

comil 

ul 

n 

Acc. 

frCctum 

comd 

um 

Q 

Abl 

frGctd 

oomd 

Plural 

n 

a 

N. V. 

fraetda 

cornua 

Us 

ua 

Gen. 

fractuum 

oornuum 

uum 

uum 

Dat. 

frQctibua 

comibus 

ibus (ubus) 

iboa (ubna) 

Acc. 

IrQctds 

cornua 

Us 

ua 

Abl. 

fmctlbiia 

comlbua 

ibus rubas) 

ibus fuboa^ 
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1. Here the stein» ai'e Irflcta and oomu, and the case endings contain 
the characteristic u, weakened to 1 in ibns, lull retained in nbus. 

2* A few nouns retain nbua in the Dativu and Ablative plural ; regularly 
trlbua, tribe ; generally acus, needle ; atrous, how artus, joirf ; laous^ ?al5c,; 
partus^ birth; and sometimes portusy harbor; specusi rave ; verQ, spit; 
and a few other words, 

3. In early X^atin the endings uia, uoa. and 1 occur in the Genitive singu* 
lar : frilctuiSy of frnit ; sen&tiioa and sea&tf, of the senate. SenfttI is 
found even in CiC(TO. The Genitive in I is cominor in Tlautus and Terence^ 
as advent!, fiiicti, gemitd, quaesti, etc. 

4. A Dtative in % the rt'giiUir form ic nouns in d. also occurs in nouns in 
us, bat chiefly in poetry : frflotu - friictul. 

6. 'Fhe following are the original ense endings, with the forms which they 
assume in the classical period : 

Singular 

Mascnline Key, ter 



Original 

form 

01 ass j cal 
form 

Original 

form 

Classical 

form 

N. V. 

u-s 

US 

U 

fli 

Gen. 

eu-s 

iis 

c s 

fls 

Dat. 

u-ai 

uI2 

eu 

fi2 

Acc. 

u m 

um 

u 

fli 

Abl. 

ii-d - 

fl 

fl'd ^ 

fl 

N. V. 

eu-es 1 

on-es 1 

Plural 

fls 

u-a 

ua 

Gen. 

u-om 

uum 

u-om 

uum 

Dat. 

u-bhos 

ubus, ibus 

u-bhos 

ubus, ibus 

Acc. 

u-ns 

us 

u-a 

ua 

Abl. 

u-bhos 

ubus, ibus 

u-bhos 

ubus, ibus 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

132. 'Fhe following nouns in us are feniinirn?: acus, needle; colus, 
distaff; domus, house; Idfla, Ides; manus, hand; portlcus, /jorz/co, 
quXnquSLtriigy of Minerva; tribus, tribe. 

1 The tl ill the Nom. and Acc. of neuters Is of uncertain origin, perhaps a plural 
or dual formation. 

2 The Dative in fl, used both as inasculiiio and as neuter, is In origin shLoca- 
tive formation. 

3 The ending tl-d, from which tl was derived, was not inherited, but was formed 
after the analogy of the Ablative ending 6-d from o stems, as in Qnaiv-d-d. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 5 * 
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1. The onlj neuter nouns in common use are oornil, genft, and verii, 
hot rjouter iormn are sometimes found in certain cases of other words, as 
artaa from artus. 


133. Second and Fourth Declensions. — Some nouns are partly of the 
Fourth DeclenHioii and partly of the Second. 


1. Domus, f., house, has a Locative, domi, at home, and is otherwise 


declined as follows : 

Singular 


Plural 


N. V. 
Gen. 
l)at. 
Ave, 
A hi. 


doinus 
douidB 
(h»nmi, doui6 
domum 
doinii, dom6 


domfis 

domuum, domdrom 
doinibuB 
domus, domda 
domibus 


2. (Jertuin names of tr(3es in us, as cupressus, ficus, launis, plntu, 
though g(?nerallv of th(‘ Second Declension, sometimes take those oases 
of the Fouvtli N\hi('h (md in ds, us, and d: N. V. laurus; Gen. latirl} 
laiii ds ; Dat. laurd ; Ace. laurum ; Abl. laurd, laurd, etc. So also colua, 
distaff, Quercus, o<i/c, regularly of the Fourth Decleihsion, has querodrum 
in the Geu. plur. 


FIFTH DECLENSION 

E-Nouns 


134. Nouns of tlie Fifth Declension end in es and are feminine. 
Tliey iivo declined as follows : 


Dir‘s, duff, thing. 




Singula 11 

Ca»« Gndingrs 

N. V, 

diSs 

rds 

6s 

Gen. 

didi 

rgi 

6i 

Dat. 

dl«I 

rgi 

61 

Ace. 

diem 

rem 

em 

Abl, 

did 

Id 

6 



]h.UIUL 

% 

N. V. 

dids 

rds 

ds 

Gen. 

didnim 

rdrum 

drum 

Dat. 

didbus 

rdbUB 

dbU8 

Aci\ 

dids 

rds 

ds 

Abl. 

didbm 

rdbus 

dbus 



TABLM OF OmOMR 


fil 


1. The case eading? here given contain the characteristic fi, wiiioh aiip^m 
in all the cases. It is shoriened generally in the ending wheii preoetled 
by a consonant, and regalaHy in the ending em. 

2. The (lenitive and Dative singular ftomeliines t'nd in fi, snal Hometiniea^ 
though rarely, in I for fil, chiefly in poeirj : aci#,’ diS, fidS, dlt, faolli 

Note., — These forms in 6 are Locatives in origin, and iIh’v h.o'e retuined 
their original I^ocative meaning in a fe^v phrases ftiimd iu early Latin, as 
diS aeptiml, on the. seventh day; cr&stinli, on the mornur. Cotttdift, 
hodiS, pridifi, and the like are doubtless Locatives ai origin. 

3. In early Latin tlje Genitive sometimes ends in gs : difis. o/ a day. 

4. DiSs and rfts arc the only nouns iu this tin Itoision complete in all 
their parts. In oilier nouns the plural forms, (‘Specialiy tlic Genitive, J >ative, 
and Ablative, are rare in the best writers. 

6. The following are the original case endings with the lorms wliicli they 
assume in the classical period : 

SllSOlILAR IbiaAL 


N. V. 

Original > 
form 

g-S 

Classical 

form 

6s 

Original 

form 

ClasHlcal 

ft»rm 

Sb 

Gen. 

c-s, e-i 

Ss, M 

?-som 

Srum 

Dat. 

e-ai 


6-bhos 

ebuB 

Acc. 

6-m 

em 

('-ns 

6b 

Abl. 

6-d2 

6 

C-bhos 

6bua 


EXCEPTIONS IN GENDER 

135. DiSs, t/oy, and merldigs, mid-day^ are masculint', though digs 
is soinetiines feminine in the singular, especially when it means a definite 
or fixed time. 

136. GENERAL TABLE OF GENDER 

1. Gender independent of endings; conimon to all declensions.'* 

Masculine Feminine Neuter 

Names of Males, of Names of Females, of Indeclinable Ntmns, In- 
Rivers, Winds, and ('oiintries, Towns, finitives, and (^laustjs 

Months Island.s, and 'Frees used as Nouns 

t AciS, Gen. and Dat. of aclfis, a sharp edr/e ; facll, of faci@B, appearance, 

3 The primitive ending was probably Sd, though only S is ftjuiid. 

« For exceptions, see 68 . 1 ; 06, L 
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2. Gender determined by Nominative ending.' 

First Declension 

Masculine 1 Feminine I Neuter 

As, 1 a, S I — 

Second Declension 

sr, It, us, os, fis j — | um, on 

Third Declension 

6, or, 6s, er, es, ex- d6, go, i6 ; As, Ss, is, j a, e, i, y, c, 1, n, t, 
C6]pt 66, g5, uud 15 ds, ys, z, s prc- ar, ur, us 
ceded by a consonant 

Fot'RTii Declension 

I - I 

Fimi Declension 


INDECLINABLE NOUN.S AND AD.TECTIVES 

137. A v<^ry few nouns and adjectives are indeclinable, hav- 
ing but one form for ail cases. The following are the most 
inij)ortaiit : 

1. Tlu^ letters of (he alphabet, a, b, c, alpha, bSta, etc. 

2. FAb, right; uefAs, wrung; nihil, nothing; instar, likeness; mAne, 
morning.'^ 

3. A very few adj«’ctives: frhgi, frugal, good; nSquam, worthless; 
mBle, thtfusand; potis, aide. 

DKFECTIVE NDUNS AND ADJECTIVES' 

138. Man y nouns, from the nature of their meaning, are used 
chiefly in the singular. To these belong 

1. The names of Persons and many names of riace.H: Cicer6, Caesar, 
R6ma, ; Qraeoia, ilreece ; but Proper names admit the plural to des- 
ignate Families or (diusses: SetpidnAs, ike Seiphs; CaesarAs, the Caesars. 

t For exceptions, see under the several dwdcnaioiis. * 

2 But thcvsy iiomis are not only indwlinable, Init also deft^ctive, as they are 
regularly used onlylii the Nominative and Accusative singular, though m&ue 
also occurs as a Locative Ablative. 
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2. Most Abstract nouns : fidSa, faith ,* Idstitia, justice ; but many ab- 
stract nouns admit the plural to designate instances, or kinds of the quality : 
avSLritiae, instances of uv^rice ; odia, hatreds, fn the poets the plural is 
often used in the sense (d the mgular. 

3. The names of Materials: aurum, f/o/d; feixum, inm; but the plural 
may be used to designate pieces of ; j)e niaierial, or articles 7u'.ulo of itj 
SLersLi vessels of copper. 

4. A few special nouns: moridiSil / specimen, example; su- 

pellex^ furniture ; v€r, sprimj ; vespera, craning, etc. 

139. Many nouns, from the naliiro of thou* moaning, aro used 
only in the plural. 1\> these belong 

1. Certain Personal Appellatives applicable to Classes: mfti5rSs. fore- 
fathers; poster!, descendants; gemini, ticiis; Uberl, cLildren. An indi- 
vidual member of such a class may be denoted by dnus ex with ihe plural : 
dnus ex liberls, one of the chihhuni. or a child. 

2. Many names of C'ties: Athenae, Athens; ThSbae, Thebes; Delphi, 
Delphi. 

8. Many names of Festivals: BacchInSJia, the ’hfcchanaliau Fesflml; 
Olympia, the. Ohfnipian (fames. Here the plural may refer to the various 
games and exercises which together constituted the festival. 

4. (’ertaiu special nouns: arma, arms; divitiae, richf>s; exsequiae, 
ritrs; exuviae, .spoils; Idds, Ides; indutiae, ; lusidiae, ambuscade; 
mSn^B, shades of the dead ; minae, threats ; moenia, walls ; munia, duties; 
ndptiae, nuptials; reliquiae, remains. 


140. Plural with Change of Meaning. — Some nouns have one 
signiheation in the singular au4 another hi the plural. Thus: 


aedes, temple 
auxiliuin, help 
career, pri son^J^artier 
castrum, eastle, hut 
coinitium, jdaee of assembly 
cOpia, plenty, force 
facultas, ability 
finis, end 
fortuna, fortune 
gratia, gratitude, favor 
hortus, garden 


aede.s, (1) temples, (2) a kouseA 
anxilia, auxiliaries 
carceiTis, harriers of a race course 
castra, ramp 

comitia, the assembly held in the eornitium 

cr>piae, (1) stores, (2) troops 

facultates, wealth, means 

fliiGs, luprders, territory 

fortuuae, possessions, wealth 

gratiae, thanks 

hortl, (1) gardens, (2) park 


1 Aed@8 and some other words in this list, it will be observed, have in the 
plunii two signitications, one corresponding to that of the singular, and the other 
distinct from it. 
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impediraentum, hindrance impedimenta, (1) hindrances, (2) haggape 
littera, letter of alphabet litterae, (1) letters of the alphabet, (2) epistle^ 

writing, letters, literature 

Ifttlns, play, sport Iddl, (1) plays, (2) public spectacle 

md«, custom mOrcH, manners, character 

uataUs (difis), birthday natalGs, pedigree, parentage 

opera, work, sermce operae, workmen 

para, part X^artfis, (1) parts, (2) a party 

r5»tmm, beak of ship rOstra, (1) beaks, (2) the rostra or tribune 

sal, salt sales, icitty sayings 

141. Many nouns, entire in the singular, lack certain forms of 
the xduriil. Thus: 

1. Must nouns of the Fifth Deelension, a few of the Fourth, and several 
monoHylhibic iK'iiters of the 'I'liiT-d, are seldom, if ever, used in the Genitive, 
Dative, or Ablative plural: aciSs, sharpness; effigiSs, likeness f npeoi^ 9 , 
appearance, etc. ; metus, fear ; situs, situation, etc. ; f5r, corn; iel, gall; 
xnel, honey, etc. 

2. Many nouns, especially monosyllables, otherwise entire, lack the Genh 
live xdural : iiex, death; pax, peace; plx, pitch; cox, heart; c6b, whet- 
stone; sSJ, salt; sdl, sun; IQx, light. 


142. Some nouns, (uitire in the ])lural, lack certain forms of 
the singular. The following are the most important: 


N. V. 


D»t, 

Acc. 

Abi. 

Meaning 


op is 

— 

oi>em 

ope 

help 


vicis^ 

— 

vicein 

vice 

change 


— 

I>reci 

precem 

prece 

prayer 


daxuH ’ 

dapi 

dapem 

dape 

food 


frdgLs 

frfigi 

frClgem 

friige 

fruit 

143. 

A few nouns are u.sed only in certain 

cases of 4ihe singular ; 

N. V. 

Gen. 

Hat. 

Acc. 

Abl. 

Meaning 

fors 


— 

— 

forte 

chance 

lu^8 

— 

— 

luem 

lue 

pestilence 


1. A few verbal nouns in d, and a few others, have only the Ablative 
singular in general use: lussd, by order; manddtd, by command; rog&td, 
by reguest ; sponte, by choice, etc. 


144. Defective Adjectives. — A few adjectives, fropi the nature of 
their meaning, are used chiefly in the plural, while others lack the Nomi- 


i I>ef<ictive also In the Genitive plural. 
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native eitigular, or at least the niasculine form of the Nominative singu- 
lar; ooiiiplfb:5»t 5et?erai ; panel, /ew?; plSrfque, mosf ; (e6tf*ru8)i, oUtera, 
ofitenun, the other^ the rest * (ludicer), lUdicra, Itidicrum, sportive ; (sdiis), 
aontia, g^tUty; (somiiiex), aSmineoia, half dead. TJie iucl osed forms are 
not ill good use. 


HETEROCXITES 

145. A few nouns, called J lete r pcH tes^ (hole rotd i t.a ) ^ are partly 
of one declension and partly of ar.other. 

1. Of the Second and Fourth Declensions are a few nouns in ua: domua, 
house; laurua, laurel tree., etc. ; sec 133, 1 and 2. 

2. C)f tlie Secojnl and Third 1>( elensio!!,. arc idgerum, an acre, gi‘n,erally 
of the Second Declension in the singular, and of tiic Tliirl in t!»e |dural; 
idgerum, iugerf ; plural, idgera, IGgerum : vda, a remi.. of (hr Third 
Declension in the singular, and of the Second in the plural ; vS.8, v&aia ; 
plural, vdsa, va^adrum. 

Notk. — Plural names of Festivals in alia, a Bacchanalia, Satur- 
nalia, regularly ot the Tliird Declensi<ni, sometimes have the (ieultive 
plural in drum. Anclle, a shield, and a few otlter words, liave the 
same licculiarity. 

8. Of the Third and Fifth Declensions are requiSs, rest, not used in the 
plural or in the Dative singular, but having in the other obli(iu(* cases the 
forms both of the Third and of the Fifth I'eclensitm ; ainl famSa, hnufjer, 
regularly of the 'J’hlid Declension, but with iamS in tlie Ablative. 

4. Many nouns of four syllables have one form in ia of tlie First Declen- 
sion, and one in iSa of the Fifth Declension: Idxuria, IfixuriSa, luxury, 
materia, materiSa, material. 

6. Many Verbal nouns liave one form in ua of the F'ourth Deehmsion, 
and one’ in uip of the Second Declension : eSnatua, c5natum, attempt ; 
aventua, Sventum, event. 

6. Many nouns have only one approved form in the best prose, but admit 
another in poetry and in post.- Augustan writers: iuventfla (utis), youth; 
poetic, iuventa (ae): aeneetda (utis), old age; poetic, aenecta (ae) : 
paupertaa poverty ; poetic, pauperise (fd). 

146. Many adjectives have two distinct forms, one in ua, a, um, 
of the First and Second Declensions, and one in ia and e, of the 
Third: hilarua and hilaiis, joyful; ezauimua and escauimia, tifdem. 

^ From irepott another, and shlais, injtection, i.e. of difiterent decleuaiona. 
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HFiTEROGENEOUS NOUNS 

147. Heterogeneous (heterogenea Nouns are partly of one 
gender and partly of another. Thus : 

1. Some Masculines tohe in the plural an additional form of the neuter 
gender: locus, m., plural, loci, in., ioca, ii. : locus, \\\.^%)lace; plural, 
loci, m.. topics^ loca, places. 

' 2. Some Feminines take in the plural an additional form of the neuter 

gender: carbasus, f., linen; plural, carbasi, f, carbasa, n. : margarita, 
f., pearl; plural, margaritae, f., margarita, u. : ostrea, f., oyster; plural, 
ostreae, f., ostrea, n. 

tl. Some Neuters become masculine in the plural: caelum, n., heaven; 

plural, caeli, m. 

4. Some Neuters generally b(‘eome mas<*uliue, but sometimes remain 
neuter; frSnum, n., bridle ; plural, fr6ni, m. ; frSna, n. : rSatrum, n., rake; 
plural, rastrX, in. ; rSstra, n. 

h. Soint' Neuters become fmninine in the plural; epulum, n., feast; 
plural, epulae, f. 

Notk. — Some lu'terogeneous nouns are also lietcroclites, as epulum, 
epulae, just given. 

148. Some nouns of tlio Second Declension liave one form in 
us, ma.scnline, and oih * in um, nout(n*: clipeus, clipeum; shield; 
oommeutarius, commeiitarium, eotn tnentary. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 

140. Adje (‘fives liave three forms, eallcd tlie Positive, the Com- 
pa,rativ«‘, and tlie Sujxn lntive ; altiis. altior. altissimus, 
hhjhest. These forms denote diftVrent degrees of tlie (|nality ex- 
pressed by the adjective. 

160. The Latin, like tlie Hnglish, luis two modes of comparison. 

I. T(‘rminationaI Comparison — by endings. 

II. A(lv(‘rbial (knuparison — by the adverbs magis, more, and 
majdme, most. 


1 Fn»m I'reptif, (owther^ and ffendcr^ j o. of different genders. 
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I. Terminational Compaxison 

161. Adjectives aed participles used as adjectives are regu- 
larly compared by adding to the stem of tme positive, stripped 
of its final vowel, the following 


Endings of Comfabison 


COMPARATIVri 


and F. 
lor 


Neut. 

iu8 


Masii. 

iaaimuft 


SUPRHLATIVE 

Fern, 

IsBima 


Neut. 

iaaimum ^ 


altus, altior, aliiua, 

high^ higher ^ or too high 

durus, durior, duriua, 

hard^ harder 

levia, levior, leviua, 

lights lighter 

amariB, amantior, amantiua, 
loving^ more loving 


altiaBimuBf altiaiiima, altiBBimum 

highest j or very high 

ddrissimuB, diliiaslma, deriaaimum 

hardest 

leviasimuB, IcviBsima, leviaalmum 

lightest 

ainautissimuB, ainantisBima, ainantlsBimum 

most loving 


152. Irregular Superlatives. — IMany adjectives with regular 
comparatives have irregular superlatives. Thus : 


1. Adjectives in er add rimua to this ending : ^ 


acer, 

acrior, 

ftceiiimuB, 

sharp, 

sharper, 

sharpest 

asper, 

asperior, 

asper rimus, 

rough. 

rougher. 

roughest 

celer, 

celerior, 

celerrlmua, 

swift, 

swifter, 

swiftest 


2. But note the following : 

dexter, rights on the right, doxterior, dextimua 

maturuB, mature, matOiior, niaturiaaimua, mattlrrimua 


3. Five adjectives in ilia add limua to the stem, stripped of its final 
vowel : ® 


1 The I.(atin has three different superlative suffixes: (1) mus, seen in 8um- 
mus, highest ; (2) tlmus, seen in ci-timus, nearest ’ op-tlmus, best ; and 
(3) Is-slmus, the usual suffix, compounded of is, tht^ weak form of the com- 
parative suffix, ios, lor, and simus, of uncertain ori^jin, but prol)ably a new 
formation after the analogy of certain words in simus, as pes-simus, worst ; 
plQ-rimus for •plu-simus, most; maximus for ♦inag-siraiis, greatest; vIoS- 
simuB, twentieth; tric§-slmus, thirtieth. 

2 The suffix rimus is from is, the comparative suffix, and mus, hxiua, the 
superlative suffix: ^acr-is-imus, which becomes *&cer-8-imus, acer-rimtSia; y is 
vocalized, er; I is dr(»pped and a is assimilated to the preceding r; sec 54, 2. 

*The siitfix limus, like rimus, is from isdmus; ^facll-is-imiis, *facil-s-lmaS| 
facil-Umus, s assimilated to a preceding 1; see 54, 2* 
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facUis, 

facilior, 

lacillimiu, 

easy, 

easier^ 

easiest 

diiSdlia, 

difficillor, 

dhficillimua, 

difficult, 

more difficult, 

most, etc. 

similia, 

similior, 


like. 

more like, 

most like 

disslmilia, 

dissimilior, 

disKimillimuB, 

unlike, 

more unlike, 

most, etc. 

graciUst 

gracillor, 

gtacilUmua, 

slender. 

more slender. 

most, etc. 

humilia, 

humillor, 

hurnilliniufl^ 

low, 

lower, 

lowest 


153. Comj>oiiud« of dicus and volus form their comparatives and 
ittperlatives from the corresponding participial stems, diceut atid volent, 
and compounds of ficus sometimes follow their analogy : 
maledicus, maledlcCns, slanderous^ maledicentior, maledicentissimus 

henevolus, beiicvol^na, benevolent, benevolentior, benevolentissimus 

hotiOriticuH, honorable, honOrificentior, honOrificentissimus 

Kotk. '^Maledlcfina and benevolSna are found in early Latin. 


154 . 8p( ^cial irregularities of comparison sometimes arise from 
the use of different stems : 


bonua. 

melior, optimua, 

good, better, 

best 

malus, 

pAior, 

bad, worse. 

worst 

in^lgnus. 

maior, rnaximus, 

great, greater, 

greatest 

parvus, 

minor, minimua, 

small, smaller. 

smallest 

1. Here belongH multua. which lacks the comparative in 

the masculine 

and feminine singular : 



luultua, 

— , Iilfiiimua, 

1 


mill (a, 

— , Xiluiima, 

}► much, more. 

most 

mulium, 

plQs, pluiimum 



2. Note also 




fiTigl, fruijalior, frugal iaaimua, frugal, more frugal. 

most frugal 

u6(iuam, nOtjuior, n^qulaaimua, t€(frlhless, more worthless, 

most worthless 


Dkfkctivk 

(.’OMCARISON 


155 . In a 

few adjectives the 

Positive is either entirely ’wanL 

ing, or used only in special constructions : 


1, Positive tvantiiig : 



oiterlor, 

citimus, 

on this side, near, 

nearest 

deteiior, 

dCteitimua, 

worse, 

worst 

hihnior. 

intimus, 

inner. 

inmost 

Acior, 

Adaaimua, 

swifter. 

stoifteM 

prlor^ 

primus. 

former. 

first 

proplor. 

proadmua, 

nearer. 

nearest 

ulterior, 

ultimtui, 

farther, 

furthest 
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2. Positive xised only in special constructions : 


(exterqs)i exterior, 
(inferus),® Inferior, 
(posterus),® posterior, 
(superus);^ superior, 


extr@tnns, and extimus, 


oulermim 

infimus, and Imus, 

tower, 

lowest 

postremus, atid postumus,^ 

later. 

last, Uisb born 

suprdmtifl, and summus, 

higher, 

highest 


156. A few adjectives lack the Comparative : 


diversns, 

, diversisaimus, 

dioerse, 

most diverse 

falsus, 

— , faisisBimus, 

false, 

most false 

inclutus, 

— , inclutissimuB, 

ren<iWned, 

most rentnmed 

invUus, 

— , invItiasimuB, 

unwilling, 

most unwilii.tg 

meritns, 

— , meritisaimus, 

deserving, 

most deserving 

novus. 

— / .‘oviBsimus, 

new. 

last 

sacer, 

— sacerrimuB, 

.sacred, 

mctsf .sacred 

vetus , 

— , ' veteiTimus, 

old, 

oldest 

157. Many adjectives lack the Superlative : 


1. Many vcrljals in ilia and bills : 



agilis, 

agilior, - 

agile, 

more agile 

docilis, 

docilior, — , 

docile, 

more, docile, 

If udabilia, 

laudabilior, — , 

laudable, 

more, laudable 

optabilis, 

optabillor, — , 

desirable, 

more desirable 

*2. A few s])cclal adjcotive.'i : 



alacer, 

alacrior, — , 

active, 

more active 

diuturnuB, 

difitiirnior, 

lasting, 

more lasting 

longinquus, 

longiiiquior, 

distant. 

more distant 

prf^clivis, 

prdcllvior, — , 

prone, 

more prone 

pro 1 ms, 

prdnior, 

inclined, 

inore inclined 

propiiujuus, 

propincpiior, — , 

near. 

nearer 

salfitflriB, 

salilpidor, — , 

salutary. 

not re, salutary 


1 NSltiCngs exterae, foreign peoplf's^ occurs in cljissieal prose. 

2 Omnia supera, infera, all things ahotje ami boJuw ; and ad superOs, to 
those above, and ad inferds, to those below, occur in cla^^sical pros(^ 

8 Posterns o<'.curs in a few exjwessions of time, posterd did, on the following 
day ; in posterum diem, for (he next day ; in posterum, for the future. 
Note also poster!, descendants. 

* Postumus niean.s bite bom, or last horn, 

* The comparative of novus is siipfdied hy recentlor, from recdnaj ftiid the 
superlative, in the sense of newe.^t, hy recentisslmus. 

®The comparative of sacor is supplied by sSlnctlor, from s&nctus, and that 
of vetus by vetustior, from vetustus. 
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IBB. Three adjectives supply the Superlative as follows : 


adul€scentior» minimus nStU, 
iuvenls, ifUiior, minimus natfi, 

aeneXf senior, maximus natU, 


young, younger, youngest 
young, yoHiiger, youngest 
old, older, oldest 


II. Adverbial Comparison — by the Adverbs magis and maxima 

189 . Most adjectives in eus, ius, and uus, except those in quus, 
are conJi)ared prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis^ 
imrt, and maxlme, most : 

idOneus, magis idOncus, maxima iddueusp 

Bidtahle more suitable ynost suitable 

neoessariuft, magis necessarius, maxima necessarius, 

necessary more necessary most necessary 

arduuB, magis arduiis, maxima arduus, 

arduous more arduous most arduous 


1. Other adverbs are soinetiines used with tlie positive to denote differ- 
ent degrees td the quality : admodum, vald6, oppido, very ; imprimis, 
or in primis, apprima, in the highest degree. Per and prae in composition 
witli adjectives have tlie force of very; perdifficilis, very difficult; prae- 
oiarus, very illustrious. 

2. Strengiliening partieh'S are also sometimes used: with the com- 
parative dtiam, even, multd, loiigS, mneh, far ; etiam dlligentior, even 
more diligent; multd dlligentior, much more diligent: with the su- 
perlative multd, longd, much, by far, quam, as possible : multd or longS 
dUigentlBsimus, by far the most diligent; quam dlligentissimuB, as 
diligent as possible. 


ADJECTIVES WITHOUT COMPARISON 

160 . Many adjective.*?, from the nature of their signification, 
are rarely, if evei*, compared, espeidally sucli as denote Material, 
Color, Possession, or the relations of Time and Place: 

aureus, golden ferreug, of iron albus, white 

tlavus, yello w mUternus, of a mother pate rn us, of a father 

Rdmanus, ftoman mai\\^m, of summer sempitern us, 

1 Observe that this adverhhil eomparisoii by means of magis and m&ximd 
*<son'«sp€mds exactly to the EtigUsh adverbial ctimparisou by means of more 
and most. 
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NUMERALS 

161. Numerals comprise Numeral . Adjectives and Numeral 
Adverbs. 

162. Numeral Adjectives comprise three pimcipal f.lasses: 

1. Cardinal Numbers: unim, one; dao, two: txes. three. 

2. Ordinal Numbers: primus, /rsC secondua, seeaiid; tertius, 
third. 

S. Distributives ; siiiguli, one by one; bini, two by two, tv)o each, 
two apiece. 

Note. — To these may be added 

1. Multiplicatives, adjectives in plex, (Jen. plicis, clenotinf? so many 
fold: simplex, single; duplex, double; triplex, threefold; quadruplex, 
fourfold. 

2. l*roj)ortionals, declined like bonus, and denoting so many times as 
great.' duplus, twice as great ; triplus, three time as great. 


163. Table of Numeral An.rECTivES 


Cardinals 

1. iinu.s, ilna, finimi 

2. duo, duae, duo 

3. Ires, tria 

4. quattuor 

5. quiiique 

6. sex 

7. septem 

8. ocIO 

9. novem 

10. decera 

11. iindecim 

12. duodeciin 

13. tredecim® 

14. quattuordecim 

15. quindecirn 

16. sedecim ® 

17. septendecim 


Ordinals 

primus, first 
8ecuiidus,2 second 
tertius, third 
qiiartus, fourth 
quintus, fifth 
sextvs 
Septimus 
V octavus 
uOnus 
deciiniis 
undecimus 
duodecirnus 
ttM'tius deeiraus * 
quartus deeirnus 
quintus deeiraus 
sextns decimuK 
Septimus deeiraus 


Distributiveg 

singull,! one by one 

bini, tw !0 by two 

torni or triin 

quaterni 

qulni 

Hcni 

septeni 

octOiii 

noveni 

deni 

undeni 

duodoni 

terni deni 

quaterni deni 

quini deni 

soni deni 

septeni deni 


1 Distributives, singuli, blni, .ete., are adjectives, used only in the plnral. 
They are declined like the plural of bonus: slngruli, singulae, slnfir^a. 

2 Alter is often used for secundus. 

« Soraetime.s with the parts separated : decem et trfis, etc. 

4 Declmus, with or without et, may precede : decimus et tertius or deci- 
mus tertius. 
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iB. 

duodevtginti ^ 

duotlevIcGsimus^ 

duodevieSni* 

19. 

und^vigintli 

undeviccsimus'^ 

Gndeviceni ^ 

20. 

vlgirili 

vicesimus 

viceiii 

Ot j 

i vij^uti Gnus 

viceslmus primtis 

viceni singttli 

' 1 Gnus et viginti'* 

Gnus et vicesimus * 

siuguli et viceni s 

•>'> J 

1 viginti duo 

viccsiraus secuiidus 

viccui bini 


[ duo et vigiuti 

alter et vicesimus 

biiii et viceni 

2H. 

duodetrigiuta 

duodctrIce8imu.s 

(iuodetricetii 


GndetHginta 

undetricesim us 

undctriceni 

ao. 

triginta 

trlcesiinus 

triceni 

40. 

quatlriiginla 

quadragesimus 

quadrageni 

50. 

quiuquagiuta 

qiiinquagesimus 

qninqi ageiii 

00. 

sexaginta 

sex ages i in us 

sexageni 

70, 

sepiuagintu 

sept iiagesimus 

se[)tnagcni 

80. 

oetOginta 

octOgesimus 

octogeni 

90. 

noiuiginta 

nr>nugc\simus 

nOnageni 

KK). 

centum 

centesimus 

centeni 

101. 

j eentuni iinus 

centcsinius primus 

centeni singull 


f ci'iiltiin et Gnus 6 

ccntcsiiuus et primus 

centeni et singuli 

2t>0. 

dueenti, ac, a 

duccntcsiinus 

dnceiii 

1100. 

4rt*cenli 

treccutesimus 

treceni 

400. 

quadrhigentl 

q uad ri 1 1 gmi tesi m us 

quadringeiii 

500. 

(ptingenti 

quingentcHimuR 

quingeni 

000. 

sesceiiti 

scsceiitcsimu.s 

sesceni 

700. 

Hcptiugenti 

8eptiiigeutesimu.s 

sepiingetii 

HIM). 

oiOingeuli 

(M‘t iiigimtcsiiiius 

octingeni 

iHMb 

nOngenti 

nfuigente.simU8 

nOngeni 

1,(K)0. 

mille 

millcsimtis 

singula milia ^ 

2,000. 

duo milia ^ 

bis millesimus 

bill a milia 


centum milia 

ceiitics millesimus 

centena milia 

1,000,000. 

deeJes centena mllia* 

decies centics millesimus 

decies ceutena mllia 


MJtprully itt'o Jnnn om^ fn>m twfntij, by subtrartioii ; but these 

numbers juay be ♦‘xpresstal by a<b!itii)u: decern et oct6 ; decern et nove^i 
or decern novem. so 2H, 2<>; :W, ’A\\ etc., oilbcr I>y subtracMiou from trigrlntft, 
etc., or by ;oiilitii>u to vigrintS, etc. 

Hornet iines expressed by addition : oct&vus decimus ; ndnus decimus. 

^ Hoiuetiiues octdnl dSni ; DOvSn! dSn!. 

* If tens pri'cede tlie units, et js omitted, otherwise it is geuorally used. So in 
KiiglisU car<iiuals, twt*uty-oue, one ami twenty. 

Honietimes vIcSiiI et alnfirull or eingrull vieSni. 

** In eouipounding numbers above 100, units generally follow tons, tens hundreds 
etc., uH In Kumlisb ; bat the coiuioetivc et is either omitted, or used only between 
the two highest denoiiiiiiatioiis: mille centum vigrinti or mllle et centum 
vlgrlntl, 1 i*jo. 

" Often writtmi millia. For duo mllia, bina milia or bis mille is sometimes 
uswl. 

» Literally, ten times a hnn<freif (ftousand: the tsible might be carried up to 
any dtwirtMl nnnii>er by using the proper numeral advferb with centSna mllia; 
oentiSs cantina mllia, 10,000,000; sometimes in such eombinations cent$na 
mlUa is nmiersUHHi, and the adverb only is expn«e<l, and sometimes centum 
mllia is used. 
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1. Poets use numeral adverbs (171) very freely in compounding numbers : 
bis sex, for duodeoim ; bis septem, for quattuordecim. 

2. SfiscentI and mUle, and in poetry centum, are sometimes used inded- 
nitely for any large number, as thousand is used in Knglish, 

164. Distributives are used 

1. To show the Number of objects taken at a time, often best render^ 
by adding to the cardinal <:avh or apiece: ternos denlUdott accepSrunt, 
they received each three denarii , or three apiece* Hence 

2. To express >inltipUcation : deoiSs centSua mllia, ten tinm a hun- 
dred thousand^ a million. 

3. Instead of Cardinals, with nouns plural in form, but singular in sense ; 
bma castra, two camps. Here for slngull and ternt, Uni and trini are 
used: dnae litterae, one letter ; trinae litt&rae, three hJers, 

4. Sometimes of objects 8])()ken of in pairs : blni scypul, a pifi >• of yob- 
lets; and ’’n the poets with tlie force of cardinals: bins hastilia, two speurs, 

165. Ill fractions the numerator is exprossiui by cardinals and the 
denominator by ordinals, with or without par' as in English : duae 
tertiae, two thirds = | ; tr6a qulntae, three jhfilis = trgs septimae, 

three sevenths = J. 

1. When the luiiuerator is omitted, it is always one. Then para is gener- 
ally expressed: tertia pars, one third part = I ; quarta pars, one fourth 
part = .{ . 

2. When the denominator is omitted, it i-; always larg(*r than the numera- 
tor by one. Here partSs is expressed: duae partSs, two thirds = jj ; trSs 
l^artSs, three fourths = -j. 

Declension of Numeral Adjectives 

166. ‘O'nus, duo, and tree are declined as follows : ^ 

tJims, one. 

Singular Plural 



Masc. 

Fein. 

Neat. 

AIa«c. 

Fern. 

Neiit, 

Nom. 

dims 

fina 

dnum 

dni 

diiae 

dna 

Gen. 

fimus 

diiius 

dniuB 

dn5rum 

unftrum 

dndrum 

Dat. 

dni 

uni 

Qiii 

dills 

dnis 

dnis 

Acc, 

dnum 

dnam 

dnum 

dnds 

dnas 

dna 

Abl. 

dnd 

dn& 

dn6 

unis 

dnis 

hills 


1 The Vocative of th^e numerals seems not to be in use, though the Komau 
grammarians make mention of Une, qni, and trfis as vocatives. 
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Duo, two, Tras, three. 



Malic* 

Fcm. 

Neat. 

M. and F. 

Neat. 

Nom. 

duo 

duae 

duo^ 

trdB 

tria 

Gen. , 

dudrum 

du&rum 

dudrum ^ 

tiium 

tiium 

l>at. 

dudbus 

dudbus 

dudbuB 

tribuB 

tribuB 

Acc. 

duda, duo 

du&a 

duo 

trds, trls 

tria 

Abl. 

dudbuft 

duftbuB 

dudbuB 

tribuB 

tribuB 


\, The plural of Unua in the sense of alone may be used with any noun : 
Uni UbU, the Vhii alone; but in the sense of owe, it is used only with nouns 
plural in form, but singular in sense : Una caatra, one amp ; Unae litterae, 
ojie letter. 

2. l>ike duo is declined amb6, both. 

3. Multi, mnw|/, and plUrimI, rer// niant/, are indefinite numerals, and as 
such generally want the singular. But in the i)oets the singular occiu's in the 
sense of many a : multa hoatia, many a victim. 

167. The Canliiials from quattuor to centum are indecliiiali^|!i|^but 
hundrexls are declined like the plural of bonus : ducenti, ae, a. ' 

168. Mllle as an adjective is indecdinable ; as a substantive it is used 
in the singular in the Nominative and Accusativ<‘, but in the plural it is 
declitjed like the plural of cublle (103) : milia, milium, milibua. 

1. With the Hubstantiv(* mille, mlUa, the name of the obj('cts enumerated 
is generally in the Genitivi* : mUle hominum, a thoumnd men {of men) ; but 
if a declined numeral intervenes it takf*s the ease* of that numeral : tria milia 
trecenti mlUtfia, three thousand three hundred soldiers. 

169. Ordinals are declined like bonus, and distributives like the 
plural of bonus, but the latter often have um instead of drum iu the 
Genitive : blnum for bindrum. 


170. NtiMKHAL Symbols 


A-rable 

Homan 

Arable 

Homan 

Arabic 

Roman 

1 

I 

(y 

VI 

11 

XI 

2 

11 

7 

VII 

12 

XII 

3 

III 

8 

VIII 

13 

XIII 

4 

IV 

0 

IX 

14 

XIV 

5 

V 

10 

X 

15 

XV 


^ Itt th€’> ending o in duo and ambo, we have a remnant «d the dual number 
which has otherwise disappeared from I-atin, though preserved in Greek and 
Hanskrit. Gompare the Sanskrit dru, the Greek S{io, the batin duo, and the 
English fteo. 

^ Instead of dudrum and du&rum, duum is sometimes used. 
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16 

XVI 

60 

LX 

600 

BO 

17 

xvn 

70 

LXX 

700 

B(XJ 

18 

xvin 

80 

LXXX 

.800 

BCCC 

19 

XIX 

90 

XO 

900 

BCOCC 

20 

XX 

100 

C 

1,000 

CIO or M 

21 

XXI 

200 

CC 

2,000 

MMur 11 

30 

XXX 

300 

COC 

10,000 

CCIOOor X 

40 

XL 

400 

cccc 

100,000 

CCClOOOor O 

60 

L 

600 

10 or D 

1,000,000 

CCOCIDOOO or fx] 


r. Latin Numeral Symbols are combinations oi* 1=1; Y = 6; 

L = 50 ; C = 100 * 10 or D = 500 ; CIO or M = 1,0<X). 

2. Each 0 (inverted C) after lO increases the value tenfold: 10 = 500; 

100 = 500 X 10 = 5,000 ; 1000 ^ 5,000 x 10 50,000. 

3. C placed before I as many times as 0 stands after it doubles its value : 
10 = 600 ; CIO = 600 X 2 = 1 .000 ; CClOO . 6,000 x 2 r. 10,00.). 

4 . A line over a symbol increases the value a thousand fold, and a line 
ovar and on e^h side of it increases the value a hundred tliousand fcld : 
X A'W.OOO ; l x| = 100,000 x 10 - 1,000,000. 


Numeral Adverba 


171 . To numerals belong also Numeral Adverbs. 


1. 

i emel, once 

17. 

septies decies 

101. 

con tics semel 

2. 

bis, twice 

18. 1 

( 

1 duodevicics 

102. 

centics bis 

3. 

ter, three times 

\ octies decies 

200. 

ducontiCvS 

4. 

qmitcr 

19.! 

( 

j iindevicies 

300. 

treccntics 

6. 

quinquies ^ 

f noiiies decies 

400. 

quadriugenties 

(1. 

Sbxics 

20. 

vicies 

6(X). 

qulngcntics 

7. 

septies 

21. 

semel et vicies 

600. 

sescenties 

8. 

octies 

22. 

bis et vicies 

700. 

sepliiigonties 

9. 

novies 

30. 

tricies 

800. 

oonngonties 

10. 

decies 

40. 

quadragies 

900. j 

f noningenties 

n. 

imdecies 

50. 

quinquagics 

1 nOngenties 

12. 

duodecies 

00. 

sexagics 

1,000. 

milies 

13. 

ter decies 

70. 

septuugies 

2,000. 

bis milies 

14. 

quater decies 

80. 

oiitOgies 

10,000. 

decies milies 

16. 

quinquies decies* 

90. 

nonagies 

100,000. 

centics milies 

16. 

sexiSs decies* 

100. 

centics 

1,000,000. 

decies centics milies 


1. In compounds of units and tens above twenty, the unit, with et, ac, or 
atque, regularly precedes ; bis et vXciSs ; the tens, howev(T, with or without 
the connective, may precede, as vlciSa et bis, or vfeifia bis. 


t In adverbs formed from cardinal numbers, i§8 is the approved ending; though 
16x18 often occurs. In adverbs from indefinite numoral adjecllves, i6n8 is the 
approved ending: totidns, from tot, bo often; quotidns, from quot , how often, 
^ Or quindecida and 86 d 0 Ci 68 . 
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2. Nttwieral adverbs are often combined with Distributives: bl« bln^f 
two ; Virginia ter novinae, three choirs of nine maidens each. 

3. For tlie poetic use of these adverbs with Cardinals, as bia sex for 

duadeoim, see 162, 1. 

4. Another class of adverbs, with the ending um or 6, is formed chiefly 
from Oniinals: prfmum, prlm6, /or the Jirst time, in the first place ; ter- 
tiam, in the third place ; postrimum, poBtrimo, in the last place ; but 
prfmd often means at first, in the beginning, in distinction from primum, 
in the first place, and poBtrimd often means at last, in the end, in distinc- 
tion from postrimum, in the last place, lastly. 


PRONOUNS 

172 . In construction, Pronouns’ are used either as Substan- 
tives; ego, I; tu, thou; is, he; or as Adjectives: mens, my; 
tuua, your; buus, /h's, Acr, their. 

173 . Pronouns are divided into seven classes : 

1. Personal and Reflexive Pronouns: tu,thou; ani, of himself. 

2. Possessive ihonoims : mena, my. 

3. Demonstrative Pronouns: hie, this; ille, that. 

4. DettM’mi native Pronouns: is, //c, that. 

5. Relative Ih-onouns : qui, u'ho. 

0. Interrogative Pronouns : qvdB,v:ho? 

7. Jndeliuite Pronouns : aliquia, mme one. 

1. PKKSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 

174 . IVrsonal Pronouns/ so (tailed be(‘anse tliey designate the 
person of tlie noun which they re]m‘sent, soiuetiines refer back 
to the subje(^t of the sentence, and thus have a reflexive use: 
puer 86 amat, the hoy lores himself; ae amant, they lore tlmnselves ; 
te amia, you lore yourself 

1 But in Biguification ami use, pronouns differ widely from ordinary sub- 
«ttantive» and adjectives, ii« they never name any t>hject, action, or (lujility, but 
simply point out the relation of some object or action to the speaker, or to some 
other person or thing. 

^ Also calleil Bubaiantive Pronouna, because they are always used substan- 
lively. 
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m 


175 . Personal and Reflexive Pronouns are thus declined. 


Nom. 

Ego, I 

ego, 

Ta, thou 

SiNOlJLAH 

tG, thou* 

Sul, of himself, of heitself 

Gen. 

mei, of me 

tul, of you 

sui, of ! ‘mstlf, etc. 

Dat. 

mild, for me 

tibf, for you 

siht, for h imself 

Acc. 

m6, me 

te, the*^, you 

s€, himself 

Abl. 

m€, tCiYA, by me^ etc. 

t^, with, by you^ etc. 

s€, with, by himself, etc.* 

Nom. 

nfis, toe 

Plural 

v6s, you 


C.en. ^ 

[ nostrum, of us 

1 nostri, of us 

f ve.strum,^ of you 

1 Vestri, of you 

sui, of themselves 

Dat. 

n<'ibis,/or tis 

v5bls, for you 

sibi, ftr ihemsefves 

Acc. 

nOs, vs 

vOs, you 

hC\ themselves 

Abl. 

nObis, with, by us 

vObis, with, by you 

8(^, with, by themselves 


1. MI is oftt'H used for mihf iu poetry, and soiiu^tinios in prose. 

2. Nostrum aod vestrum are geneially used ui a rariitive sense, as 
quis nostrum, wfio of us ? but nostrl and vestrl are generally used in an 
Objective sense, as memor vestrl, luindfnl of you. 

3. Observe' that tlie case (‘iidings of pronouns differ considerably from 
lliosG of noun.s. 

4. Emphatic Forms. — Tfite and tntemet for the Noni. ttl. All the 
other cases of personal pronouns, exceid, the (lenitive plural, have emphatic 
forms in met: egomet, I ruysclf ; tSmet, you yoursdf. 

6. 'rhe Reduplicated Fiu’ins mSmS, tStS, and sSsS occur both in the 
Accusative ami in the A])lative. 

(1. Ancient and Rare Forms are mis for mel ; tls for*tuI; mdd, tSd, 
B^d for mS, tS, sS, both Accusative and Ablative. Forms in pte as mCpte 
and 8$pte are especially rare. In early Latin poetry, nostrdrum and 

1 Ego has no connection in form with mei, mlhi, etc., but it is identical, both 
in form and meaning, with the corresponding (Ireek pronoun. 

2 T€L and v6s, as Vocatives, though recognized by certain Roman grammarians, 
are of doubtful authority. All other pnmouns, exc.ept the possessives, meus and 
Doster, la<*k the Vfxjative. 

*The Ablative generally takes a preposition, as cum, with, ft, ab, hy^ 

^ Vestrum and vestri are also written vostrum and vostrf, though less 
correctly. Mei, tul, sui, nostri, and TQSstri are in form strictly Possessives In 
the Genitive singular, but by use they liave become Personal. Nostri anid vestrl 
have also become plural. Thus, memor vestri, mindful of you, means liberally 
mindful of yours, i.e. of your welfare, interest. Nostmm and vestrum, for 
nostrdruxn and vestrdnim, are also Possessivesj see 176. 
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uOfttrAmm sometimeB occur for nostmin ; and vontrvml voBtrSrum, 
ir(Mid;rRnun’» for ire«tnim. 

7. Oum, when used with the ablative of a personal pronoun, is appended 
to it t tnSoxim, with me ; tdcum, with you. 


II. POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


170. From Personal Pronouns are formed the Possessives: 


mens, niea, meum, my; noster, nostra, nostrum, our; 

tUUS, tua, tuum, thyj your; vester, vestra, vest rum, your; 
8UU8, Hua, suum, JdSj her^ its; suus, sua, suiim, their. 


1. PossossivcK are adjectives of the First and Second Declensions ; but 
meus has in the Vocative singular masculine generally ml, sometimes 
maus, and i?i the Genitive plural sometimes meum instead of meSrum. 

2. Kin))hatic forms in pte occur in the Ablative singular: 8a5pt6, 

BU&pte ; forms in met are rare ; auamet. * 

.‘h rhe possessive cfiius, ciila, odium, ^ early form qu5iu«, qii5ia, 
quCium, whosa f whosr; generally interrogative, is rare, but it occurs in the 
Noiniiuitive singular and in a few other isolaW.d forms. 

4. A few forms of the possessives, cdids, of ichose country? and 
nostrflg, of oxtr country, declined like aetds, aetatis, occasiijnally occur. 


III. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

177. Demonstrative Pronouns, so called because they point out 
the objects to whitdi they refer, are the following : 

Illc, this, near me. 

Iste, that, near you. 

llle, that, near him, that yonder. 

178. The Demonstrative Pronouns hie and iste are declined 
as follows, and ille is deiflined precisely like iste : 


lltc, this. Iste, tJmt. 

SlKOCLAR 



Ma»o. 

Fein* 

Nent. 

Maec. 

Fern* 

Ment. 

Nom. 

hie 

haec 

hdc 

iste 

ista 

istud 

Qen. 

hUius 

hUius 

hUius 

istius 

istius 

istius 


J Odlu®, tchom? is formed from the Gen. eflius of quis, who? but edias, 
Wh(^, mi iuterrt>giiUv<p, lomed from otUus of qui, who. 



pmmiTM 


Dftt 

buio 

huic 

huio 

istf 

bt! 

ist! 

Aoc. 

banc 

banc 

h6c 

istum 

istam 

istud 

Abl. 

b5o 

h&c 

h5c 

Plpral 

isto 


istOi 

Nom. 

bi 

hae 

haec 

ibt! , 

ist/ae 

Ista 

Gen. 

bOrum 

harum 

hOrum 

isiOrum 

istariim 

iStOrum 

Dat 

his 

Ills 

his 

iatis 

istls 

istif 

Acc. 

hCs 

hAs 

haec 

IstOs 

istils 

ista 

Abl. 

his 

his 

his 

istis 

istls 

istls 


1. Haec, for hae, feminine j>lural» is freely used in l‘lanlus and Terence, 
and sometimes in classical prose. 

2. The stems of hic, haec, h6c sre ho, h5, strengthened in cerUiin forais 
by the addition of another pronominal stem, 1, and of the demonstrative 
particle ce, generally reduced to c. 

8. The demonstrative enclitic ce may be appended to any form in a: 

biUu8-oe, hSe-ce, h5fl-ce, hla-oe. 

4. If the interrogative ne is a]>peiided to a form originally ending in oe, 
the result is generally cine, sometimes one ; hipi-ne, hic-ne. 

6. The stems of iste, lata, istud are isto, If 1, and those of ilia, ilia, 
iUud are illo, illft. 

d. In early Latin ce, generally shortened to c, is sometimes api)ended ic 
certain cases oi ille and iate. The following forms are the most impouant, 
though othere occur. 

Singular 



IWaso. 

Fern. 

Neat. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

istic 

istaec 

istfic 

illic 

illaec 

illOc 

Dat. 

istlc 

istic 

istic 

illlc 

illic 

illic 

Acc. 

istunc 

istanc 

istOc 

illunc 

illanc 

iliac 

Abl. 

istOc 

isUlc 

istOc 

Plural 

illOc 

iliac 

illoc 

Nom. 

.... 

istaec 

istaec 

illlsce 

illaec 

illaec 

Acc. 

— 

— 

istaec 

— 

— 

illaec 

Abl. 

istlsce 

iStisce 

istisce 

illisce 

illisf-e 

illiscc 


7. Syncopated Forms, compounded of ecce or em, 7o, .sec, and oertalr 
cases of demonstratives, especially the Accusative of ille and ia, Ac, occa 


1 Several ancient and rare forms of these pronouns occur. Thus : 

Of hic : bee for hic ; hSius for hfiius ; bul, hole, for hide ; hei, beta, for hi 
hdrunc, b&runc, for liOrum, harum. 

Of late : forma in i, ae, for ius in the Genitive and forms in 0, ae, fOr ! in th< 
Dative. 

Of ille: forms in I, ae, for Tus in the Genitive and in d, ae, for i in the Dative 
For ille, ilia, a few forms of ollua, oUa, are found. 
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sionaliy occur in comic poetry : eoclUiim for ecce ilium, lo, see Mm; ellam 
for cm Ilium, behold Mm ; ellam for em illara, behold her ; eccum for ecce 
eum, behold him ; eccds for ecce eSs, behold them. 

8. Kindred to demonstrative pronouns are the following adjectives ; 
Wis, 0, ituck; tantus, a, um, so great; tot, so many. Tot is indeclinable, 
the rest regular. 

9. For tftlia, the (renitive of a demonstrative with modi, the Genitive of 
modus, measure, kind, is often used : hiiias modi or hdius-modi, of this 
kind, such. In origin, hfliusmodi is simply a limiting (lenitive, but it has 
become practically an indeclinable adjective. 

179 . Special Pronominal Endings. — The declension of pronouns, in 
distinction from nouns, shows ilie following 

Special Pronominal Endings 

lug, in the Genitive singular: hdius, istiua, illius.^ 

I, in the Dative singular: istl, illl. 

d, in the neuter singular of the Nominative and Accusative : id, istud, 
Ulud. 


I V. DETER M IN ATIVE PRONOUNS 

180 . !)( d.eriniiiative Uronouns specify tlie objects to which they 
refer. They are : 

Is, ea, id ; he, she, if, that one, that. 

Ipse, ipsa, i[».siiin ; he himself, she herself, itself, self 
Idem, eadein, idem; the same, same. 


181 . The Dcteniiiiiative Pronouns are declined as follows; 




Is, he.^ 

SiNta 

LAR 

Ipse, selp 



Maac 

Feiii. 

Neut. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

is 

ea 

id 

ipse 

il>sa 

ipsum 

Gen. 

&ius 

CiUH 

Cius 

ipslus 

ipsius 

ipslus 

Dat, 

til 

ei 

el 

ipsl 

ipsl 

ipsl 

Acc, 

eum 

cam 

id 

ipsum 

ipsam 

ipsum 

Abl. 

eO 

eil 

e5 

ipsfi 

ipsa 

ips5 


^ In thi’s eu<ru»g !u», observe that I is a eonsimant when it follows a vowel, as 
111 hClius, hut a vowel when it follows a consonant, as in is-ti-us, 
s The st«nn of is, ©a, Id appears in three different forms, 1, eo, ©ft. 

* The stem of Ips© for tpsus Is ipso, ips&, hut forms of ips© iK*€ur in which 
the first eieiiieni, the demouitmtive steml, is declined, while pse is treated as 



ps<iMoum 


. tk 


Nom. 

il 

eae 

ea 

ipsl 

ipsae 

ipsa 

Gen. 

eOruin 

eftrum 

eOrum 

ips5rum 

ipsamm 

ijmOrum 

Dat. 

ils 

ils 

iis 

ipsfei 

ipals 

ipsls 

jVcc. 

eOs 

eds 

ea 

ipsCs 

ipsHs 

ipsa 

Abl. 

iis 

ils 

ils 

ipsijs 

ipsis 

ipsls 


Idem, formed by appending dem to the prononu ia, the Bame, 
mme. Only the first part is di'cliuod. Isdem is shortened to idem 
and iddem to idem^ and m is ciiaiiged to n before d ; see 55, 5. 



Blase. 

SimiULAR 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Btasc. 

Put UAL 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

Idem 

eadem 

idem 

idem 

ea^dtMii 

eade.n 

Gen. 

^iiisdem 

giusdem 

Ciusdem 

et'yrundcm 

eilri.iidein 

eoruadeiu 

Dat. 

eidem 

eidem 

eidem 

Isdem 

isdem 

istlem 

Acc. 

eundein 

eand^in 

idem 

edsdem 

ofisdem 

eadem 

Abl. 

eodem 

eftdem 

eOdem 

Isdem 

isdem 

Isdcrn 


1. Case Forms. — Certain less conimcri case fot ins of la and idem are the 
following : 

Of is : 6i, ei, and eae for the Dative ei ; ei and i for the Noniinativt il ; 
eia, ia, and ibus for the Dative and Ablative lis.^ 

Of idem : eidem and ildem for the Noininiative plural idem, and eladem 
and iisdem for the Dative and Ablative iadem.'-^ 


V. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

182. The Relative qui, vho, so called because it relates to some 
noun or pronotin, (‘xp^-essed or understood, called its antecedent, 
is declined as follows : ^ 


an indeclinable particle: eum-pse — ipaum ; eam-pse - ipHam, otr*. ; sometimes 
combined with r§ : rgapse ~ rc eapse — re ipsa, in reality. Ipsus for ipse is not 
uncommon. 

1 Other ancient and rare forms <K'cnr. 

2 In e.'irly Latin, eisdem and isdem occur for Mem in both numbers, and 
eidem and Idem for idem. 

*The relative qui, the interrogative quls, qui, and the indefinite quia, quI, 
are all formed from tlie same three stems, qui, quo, quft, seen in qul-a,^ quo-d, 
quft. Qui is for quo-i. 

Ancient and rare forms of qui are quel lor Nora. sing, qui quia, quid, for 
qui, quae, quod; qudlus for ediua; quol for o,ul: quda, quei, for Nora, ph 
qui; quels, quis, for qulbus; .and qui for qu6, quft, quibus. 
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BiJrauLAR 



Vlvmaij 



MaM. 

Fern. 

Neat. 

Masc, 

Fern. 

Neat. 

Nom. 

quI 

quae 

quod 

quI 

quae 

quae 

Gen. 

C&lU8 

cUius 

eftius 

quorum 

qudruin 

quorum 

t)at. 

cui 

cui 

cui 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 

Acc. 

quern * 

quam 

quod 

quos 

quas 

quae 

Abl. 

qu6 

qua 

quQ 

quibus 

quibus 

quibus 


” 1. QtiI2 = qtt6, qua, and quibus, mtk lohorn, with which, whereioith, 

is a I^ocatlve of the relative qui. 

2. Cum, when used with the Ablative of the relative is generally appended 
to it: quibuft<cum. 

8* Quicumque and qulsquis, whoever, are called from their signification 
General Relatives.” Quicumque is declined like qui, but its parts {ire some- 
times separated by one or more words : quS rfi cumque for qu&cumque r6. 
Qulaquis is rare except in the forms quisquis, quicquid/ qu5qu5. 

4. Relative Adjectives are: quSUia, qu&le, such as; quantus, a, um, 
so great; quot, «« many as; quotUB, a, um, of which number; and the 
double and compound forms, quSUisqu&lis, quSLliscumque, etc. Quot 

imlcclinable. 


VI. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

183 . The Interrogative Pronouns are used in asking questions. 
They are tlie following, with their eoinpounds: 

Masc. Fern. Neut. 

1. Quis, — quid who! tvhcU? used as a substantive. 

2. Qui, quae, quod which? what? ivhat kind of? used as an 

adjective. 

3. Uter, utra, utrum which (of two persons)? ivhat or which (of 

two things) ? used botli as a substantive 
and as an adjective. 


1 An Ac(Misativii quom, also written cum, formed directly from the stem quo, 
b<'K*ame the conjunction quom, cum, loAcn, lit. (hiring which, i.e. during which 
time. Indeed, .several other conjunotions, as quam, quamquam, are in their 
origin Accusatives of pronouns. 

® Compare this with the interrogative qui howf why? (184, 4). 

* Relative ]>rononiia, adjectives, and a<lverlis may be made general in significa- 
tion by taking cumque, like qul-cumque, or by being doubled, like qut8>quiB; 
qu&ll8*cumqu6, quAUs-quftUe, qf whatever kind; ubS-cumque, ubi-ubt, 

IP is 

♦ The form quldquld seems to be without good authority* 
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184. QnUi,* quid? used in the singular, is declined as follows: 


Singular 



M. and F. 

Kent. 



Norn. 

quis 

quid 

who 

what 

Gen. 

cUius 

Chius 

of whom 

of what 

Dat 

cui 

cui 

for tchom , 

for what 

Acc. 

quein 

quid 

whom 

what 

Abl. 

d quo 

quo 

by whom 

with what 


1. Qui,^ quae, quod? which? whnt kind of? ust^d as an adjective, is 
declined like the relative qui, quao, quod. 

2. liter, utra, utrum? lohich or what of two j^ersons or things? has 
already been given ; see 98. 

8. Quis is sumetiines used a£ an adjclive, and quI sorietimeis as a sub- 
stantive, especially in dependent clansefi. 

4. Qui, a Locative, used cliiefly as an adverb, uieaning how 9 hy what 
means? occurs in special expressions, as qui acls? fnnc do you know? qui 
fit? how does it happen ? and in the interrogative quin qui-ue, ichy not f 
6. Strengthened forms of quis and qui arc declined like the simple pro- 
nouns quia and qu! : 

Quis-iiam, — quid*nain who indeed? xchat indeed? as a substantive. 
Qui-uam, quae-naiii, quod-nam of tvhatkind indeed ? as an adjective. 

6. Note the Interrogative Adjectives: quSiliB, e, of what kind ? quantus, 
a, um, how great ? quot, how many ? quotus, a, um, of what number ? 


VII. INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

185. Indefinite Pronouns do not refer to any definite persons 
or things. The most important are quis and qui, with their com- 
pounds or derivatives. 

186. Quia, any one, and qui, any one, any, are nearly the same 
in form and declension as the interrogatives quis and qui; but 
they are used chiefly after si, nisi, ne, and num, and in relative 
clauses, and they have quae or qua in the feminine singular and 
neuter plural : ai quae, si qua. 

187. From quis and qui are formed various other indefinite 
pronouns and pronominal adjectives, to which ullus may^ be 

1 The ancient and rare forms of the interrogative quis and qui are nearly the 
same as those of the relative qu|. 
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added. These may be divided according to their meaning as 
follows : 

1 . Some onej any one^ somey any; somethingy anything: 

Substantive Adjective 

ali-quis^ ali-quid ali-qui ali-qua ali-quod 

quiS'piam quid-piam quis-piam quae-piam quod-piam^ 

qum-quani quic-quam* illlus ulla ulluin 

Note 1. — Aliquis and quispiam are occasionally used as adjectives, 
and aliqui oceaHionally as a substantive. Aliquis and aliqui have aliqua 
in the neuter plural. 

Note 2. — UUus is the adjective corresponding to quisquam, of which it 
supplies the plural and soinetiines the obliciue cases of the singular. 


2 . Any one yon pleaaey anything yon please ; any whatever: 


qui-vis 

quMibet 

Huhotaiitivc 

quae-vis 

quac-libet 

quid-vis 

(piid-libet 

qui-vIs 

qui-libet 

Adjective 

(luae-vis 
quae- li bet 

quod-vis 

quod-libet 

«‘i. A certain one, 

a certain thing y certain: 



qul-dain 

Hubsiantivc 

(juae-dain 

(juid-dam 

qui-dam 

Adjective 

(luae-dam 

quod-dam 


Note. — in quidam, as in Idem, m is changed to n before d: quen- 
dam, quan-dain ; (ludrun-dain, (piarun-dani. 


4 . Every onVy every thiinjy everyy each,: 

8ubi»t4«titive Adjective 

quia-quo (juid-que quis-que quae-que quod-que 

188 . 1'he following words, with which we are already familiar, are 
calletl Ih’onoiniual Adjectives; see 93: 

alius, alter ; uter, neuter ; alius, nullus. 

an(nhn\ the other; trhich? neither; any,, md any. 

1. Nmiu«, no one, not any, no, supplies certain cases of nSmd, no onCy 
and with rfis, also of nihil, nothing : 


1 Aliquis is foriiuHi from quis by prefixing all, st'en in ali-us; quls-piani' 
and QUis-quam from quls by annexing plam and quam, 

« Also written qutpplam atid quopplam. 

« The form quidquam sceuts t« be without good authority. 
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Noncu 

Gen. 

l>at. 

Aec. 

Ahl. 

nemo 

ntiUlus 

n6mini 

neniinem 

nfilio 

nihU 

nhllius rei 

nCllli rei 

nihil 

ntlllft re 


189 . 'I'he correspondence which exists ]>etw'cea Demons tratives, Rela- 
tives, Interrogatives, and Indefinites seen in the following 


Table of ( 'okbelatives 






Interrogative 

i 

Indefinite 

l>em on kIv ati ve 

llelative 

quis, qui, who? 
what '/ * 

quia, qui,-^ any on < , 
(tny ; aliquip,*-^ s-me 
one, s(nne ; quidam, 
certain one, certain ; 

hie, thf'i one, this;^ 
Iste, that on ^ , that , 
ille, tJait one, that ; 
iB,he,th(ft; 

qui,“ who. 

uter, ^ohi<'h of 
two ? 

uter or alteruter, 

either of taut; 

uter Due, each, 
both ; 

qui, who. 

qu^lis, of what 
kind? 

quaiislibet,*-^ of any 

kind ; 

t§li8, such ; 

qu^s,^- as. 

quantus, how 

great? 



aliquantuB, so)ae- 
udiat great; quan- 
tusvis, as great as 
you please ; 

tantUB, 80 great ; 

quantus, as, 

as great. 

quot,^ how 
many? 

aliquot, some; 

tot, so natny ; 

I 

quot,^^ as, as 

I many 

1. Nescid quis, / kiuno md who, has become in effect an indefiiub' jn'o- 
noun = quidam, some one. So also nescid qui, / know wd ichich or ivhat 
= some ; nescid quot == aliquot, some, a certain number. 

1 Ob.S€*rve that 

the qnastion quis or 

qui, who or tehof? may be answered 


indefinitplif by quis, qui, aliquis, etr., or dviinUoUj by a deniojjstrativi*, either 
alone or with a relative, as by hie, thin one, or hie qu!, tJiis one who ; Is, he, or 
is qui, he who, etc. 

In form observe that the indefinite is either the same as the interrogative or 
is a compound ot it: quis, ali-quls, qui, qui-dam, and that the relative is 
usoally the same as the interrogative. 

»Ori hie, iste, iUo, and is, see 178, 181. 

** Or one of the demonstratives, hie, iste, etc. 

6 Aliquot, quot, and tot are indeclinable. 
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VERBS 

190. Verbs in Latin, as in English, express existence, condition, 
or action: e»t, he is; dormit, lie is sleeping ; legit, he reads. 

1. Transitive Verbs admit a direct object of the action : servum verbe- 
rat^ he heats the slave. 

2. Intransitive Verbs do not admit such an object: puer currlt, the boy 
runs. 

'A, Some verbs may be used either with or without an object, i.e. either 
transitively or intransitively. 

4. Verbs have Voice, Mood, Tense, Number, and Person. 

I. VOICES 

191. The Active Voice represents the subject as acting or 
existing: 

Pater filium amat, the father loves his son ; eat, he is. 

192. The Passive Voice represents the subject as acted upon 
by some other person or thing: 

Fniua ft patre amfttur, the son is loved by his father. 

1. Intransitive Verbs f^enerally have only the active voice, but are some- 
times used impersonally in the passive ; see 802, C. 

2. Ih'ponent Verbs ^ are passive in form, but not in sense: loquor, I 
speak. But see 222. 

II. MOODS 

193. The Indicative Mood re})resents the action of the verb as 
a Fiiidi. It may asscu't or assume a fact, or it may inquire after 
the fact : 

Legit, he. is reading. SI legit, if he is reading. Legitne, is he reading f 

194. The Subjunctive Mood in general represents the action of 
the verb simply as Possible, as Desired, or as Conceived: 

Amftmua patriam, let us love otir country. Forsitan quaerfttis, perhaps 

you may inquire.*^ 

1 So called from dftpOnO, I lay aside^ as they dispense, in general, with the, 
active loriu and the |jiassive meaning. 

^ Bat the use and proper iraualaUon of the Subjunctive must be learned from 
the Syntax. 
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195. Tke Imperative Mood is used in Commands and Em 
treaties ; 

Val^tildinem tuam cura, take care nf your health. 


ni. TENSES 

(196. /There are six tenses, three for Incomplete Action and 
thi^ lor Completed Action : 

' 1. Tenses for Incomplete Action: 

Present ; am5, J love, T am loving^ 1 do love. 

Imperfect: amabam, / loaa loving, 1 loved. 

Future ; amabd, I shall love. 

2. Tenses for Completed Action : 

Perfect : arnSvI, I have lotted, 1 loved. 

Pluperfect : amaveram, T had loved. 

Futiu'e Perfect: amaverd, 1 shall have loved. 

Note 1. — The Indicative Mood has the six tensvh, the Subjunctive has 
the l^escnt, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect ; the Imperative, the Present 
and Future only, 

197. The Latin Perfect, unlike the English, has a twofold use : 

1. It sometimes corresponds to our Perfect with Aaue — they have loved. 
It is then called the Present Perfect, or Perfect Definite. 

2. It sometimes corresponds to our Imperfect, or Past tense — they loved. 
It is then called the Historical Perfect, or Perfect Indefinite. 


198. Principal and Historical, — Tenses are also distinguished as 


1. Principal or Primary Tenses : 


Present : 

Present Perfect ; 
Future : 

Future Perfect : 


amd, I love. 
amavf, 7 have loved.^ 
amabd, I shall love. 
amaverd, I shall have loved. 


2. Historical or Secondary Tenses ; 

Imperfect : amabam, I was loving. 

Historical Perfect : amavl, / loved. ^ 
Pluperfect : cunaveram, I had loved. 


1 Thus the Latin Perfect combines within itself the force and use of two dis- 
tlnct tenses — the Perfect proper, seen in the Greek Perfect, and the Aorist, seen 
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199. Verbs have two numbers, Singular and Plural, and three 
persons. First, SeQond, and Third. 

1. The variouH verbal forms which have voice, mood, tense, nuncdlfer^ aud 
person, make up the Finite Verb. „ „ 

200. Among verbal forms are included the following verba] 
nouns and adjectives; 

1. 'Fho Infinitive is a verbal noun : ^ 

Ezire ex urbe vol6, I wish to go out of the city. 

2. The Gerund <^iveH the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Secoml Declension, used only in the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, and 
Ablative singular. It corresponds to tlie English verbal noun in iug : 

Are vIvendi, the art of living. Ad diBcendum prdpSnsus, inclined to 
learning. 

3. The Supine gives the meaning of the verb in the form of a verbal noun 
of the Fourth Declension, It htis a form in um and a form in u : 

Auxilium postul&tum vSnit, he came to ask aid. Difficile dictu est, 

it is difficult to tell. 

4. 'rhe Participle in Latin, as in English, gives the meaning of the v^b 
in the form of an adjective.- A verb may liave femr {)arliciples, — two in the 
Active, th(^ Fresent and the Future, and two in the I’assive, tin; Perfect and 
the Gerundive 'L 

Active, Present and Future; am&ns, loving ; amltdrtui, about to 

love. 

Passive, Perfect and Gerundive: amStus, forre?; amaadus, deserving 

to be loved. 


in the (Jreck Aorist : amavl - w€<fiiKr}Ka, I have loved ; amfi.vi -- i(pi\ 7 }<rat I lotted. 
The Historical Pcrhx't and the Iinia*rfecl both represent the aetion as past, hut 
the former regards it simply .as a liistori<’al fact — I loved; while the latter 
regards it as in progre.ss — i iva.s htv'nig. 

* The Infinitive has the characteristit-s both <»f verbs ami (»f nouns. As a verb, 
it governs ol>H<}iie cases and takes adverbial modifiers: as a noun, it is itself 
governed. In origin, it is a verbal noun in the Dative or Ix)cative. In the 
example obseirve that the bdinitive exire is translated by the English Infinitive, 
to go out. 

2 Participles are verbs in force, but adjtHdives in form and InflcHdiou, As 
verbs, they govern oblique cases ; as adjectives, they agree with nouns. PartL 
dples are sometimes best translated by English Participles and sometimes by 
Clauses. 

• Sometimes ctdled the Future Passive Participle, 
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CONJUGATION 


201 . Kegular verbs are inflected^ or conjugated^ m four differ- 
ent ;'v^s, and are accordingly divided into Four Coujugatiotis/ 
dis|^4tguished from each otlier by the stem characteristics or by 
the endings of the Infinitive, as follows : 


CONJ. I, 
11 . 

III. 

IV. 


Chari«(Ueri8ti<^« 

a 

S 

0 

1 


InJnltiv** Knd inn's 

a-ro 

era 

i-ro 


202. Principal Parts. — The Present riulicativc, Present Tnlini- 
tive, Perfect Iiidir‘ative, and 8iipinc, or the Neuter of the l\u‘fect 
Participle,- are called from their importance the Principal Parts 
of the verb. 

]. In verbs which lack both the Supine and tlic Perfect Participle, the 
Future Participle may serve as oiiO of the Princi} ' ^ Paris. 


203. The Priiu'ipal Parts are the stem forms o f the verb, as 
they contain the three stems which form the basis of all verbal 
intiectioris, viz. : 


1. The verb stem, whitdi remains unchanged in all the various 
forms of both voit^es of the verb. 

2. Two si)ecial stems,’’ the Present Stem, often identical with 
the verb stem, found in the Present Indicative, and the Perfect 
Stem, found in the Perfect Indicative. 


204. The entire con jugation of any regular verb may be readily 
formed from the principal parts by means of the pro]>er ciidings."* 

I, Sum, I am, is used as an auxiliary in the passive voice of regular 
verbs. Accordingly, its conjugation must be given at tlic outset. 


1 The Four Conjugatiems are only varieties of one general system of inflection. 

2 The masculine form of the partieiple, sometimes tr(‘,ate<J as one of the Prin- 
cipal Parts, is unfortunately found only in transitive verbs, while the form here 
adopted covers nearly tvv'o hundred and fifty Supines and all Ferfeet Participles 
whether used personally or iinpers(»nally. 

* For the treatment of stems, see 246-253. ' 

* In the paradigms of regular verbs the endings which di.stinguish the various 
forms are separately indicated, and should be carefully notice«l. In the parts de- 
rived from the presept stem (288) each ending contains the characteristic rowel. 
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205. Sum^ / am; Stems, es, 

PBIVCIPAL PABTS 

EVet. Ind. Fnw. Inf. PerMnd. Fnl:. Fart, 

giiiwg ease^ fuT futftm 


^ Indicative Mood 

Present Tense 

SINGULAR PLURAL 


sum 

lam 


sumus^ 

tee are 

us 

thou art, you are 


estis 

yo\i are 

est 

he is 


Btmt 

they are 



Imperfect 


eram 

I was 

1 

erSmuB 

we were 

er8a 

thou want, you were 

erltis 

you were 

crat 

he was 

1 

crant 

they were 



Future 


er6 

J shall he 


erimuB 

we shall be 

eiia 

thou xcilt he^ 


eritis 

you will he 

eiit 

he will he 


1 erunt 

they will he 



Perfect 


ful 

1 have heen^ 


fuimus 

we have heen 

fuiatl 

thou hast heen* 


fuiatis 

you have been 

fnit 

he has been 


fuOnint 

fu6re 

1 they have been 



Pluperfect 


fueram 

2 had heen 


fuer&muB 

we had heen 

filer &a 

than hadst been* 


filer fttlB 

you had been » 

fuerat 

he had heen 


fuerant 

they had 


Future 

Perfect 


fuerd 

/ shall have been 


fuerimuB 

we shall have heen 

fueria 

th<tn wilt have been 

4 

fueritia 

you wUl have heen 

fuerit 

he will have heen 


fuerint 

they will have been 


1 Tho forms of irre^rular vprbs are often derived from different roots. Thus in 
EnKligb, am, wm, been; </f», wvnf, ffofw. 

* (>l>«<‘rve tluit tlje stem ©a has two forms, ©s, seen In es-s©, ©s-t, ©B-tis, and 
in er~am, for es-am (60), and a weak form, s, seen in s-um, a-umtia, s-unt. 

^ Oltsi^rve that tin) endings which are added to Die stems ©a and fu are dii»* 
tingnisloHi by the iyj)e, > 

* Or, pan will he^ pou have been, pou had been, you will have been. The use of 
ihoii is confined chiefly to solemn dlfM'oorse. 

* Or, i tea* ; st^ 108, 2. 
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SUBJUNCTIVR 



PaESBNT 



s'lNOULAK 


PLURAL 

film 

may I be, let me be | 

Blmns 

let m be 

sSm 

may St thou be^ j 

sitis 

be ye, may you be 

Bit 

let him be, may he he j 

:diit 

let t/hem be 


Im'^erfect 


essem 

I should he 

essSmus 

tee should he 

esa^B 

thou wonldst be 

essfitis 

you would be 

esset 

he would he , i 

, essent 

they would he 


Perfect 


faerim 

I may have been 1 

fuerimus 

we may have been 

fueria 

thou may St have been 

fiicritis 

yov may have be( n 

fuerit 

he may have been \ 

fiierint 

theu may haw. been 


Pluperfect 


fuiasem 

/ should have been 

fuissSmus 

we should have been 

fuissSs 

thou ivouldst have been 

fuissfitis 

you would have been 

fuisaet 

he would have been 

1 fuisseiit 

they would have been 


Impicrative 


Pres, es 

be thou 

este 

be ye 

Fut. estS 

thou shall be ^ 

estSte 

ye, shall he 

estd 

he shall be 

suntd 

they shttll be 


Infinitive 

1 FaRTKUI'LE 

Pres, esse 

to be 



Perf. fuisse to have, been 



Fut. futdnim’* esse to he about to be. 

Fut. futdruB* about to be 


1. In the i)ara<iigin all the forms hegijiniiig with e or s arc from the stem 
es ; all others from the stem fu.'* 

2. Rare Forms. — Porem, forSs, foret, forent, fore, for essein, ess6s, 
esset, essent, futurum esse ; siem, siSs, siet, eient, or fuam, fufts. fuat, 
jhiant, for sim, sis, sit, sint. 

^ Or be thoUf or may you he, hut rcineml)cr that the proper translaiioti of the 
Subjunctive can be best lean»e<l from tlie Syntax. 

* Or like the Present, or with Ipt : be thou; let him be. 

* Putdrus 18 declined like bonus, and the Accusative futClrum in f:utdrum 
esse like the AccusKitive of bonus; futClrum, am, um ; futClrbs, fts, is''. 

< Bs and fu are roots as well as steins. As the basis of this jiaradigin they are 
properly stems, but as they are not derived from more primitive forms they are 
In themselves roots. 

HAKK. LAT. OKAM. — 7 • 
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FIRST COflJUQATION I A VERBS 

206. Stenif and Principal Ports of Amo. 

ViBB Stbu abd Fbebebt Stem, 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 

PrvMi* Ind* Pres. Inf. Perf. Ind. Neat. Port, 

amd amftre amftvf amfttum > 

207. Active Voice. — Amo, I love. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 



SINGULAR 


PLURAL 

am6^ 

I love ® 

amSmuB 

we love 

amia 

thou lovest, you love 

amdtis 

you love 

ainat 

loves 

amant 

they love 


Imperfect 


amftbam 

J was loving 

ain&bfimuB 

we were loving 

ain&b&a 

you were loving * 

aniaib&tiB 

you were hyving 

aniftbat 

he was loving 

am&bant 

they were loving 


Future 


am&bd 

I shall love ' 

amftbimuB 

we shall love 

am&bis 

you will love 

amftbitiB 

you will love 

am&bit 

he will love 

amftbunt 

they will love 


Perfect 


amfivi 

I have loved^ 

amavimuB 

we have loved 

amftviatl 

you have lotted 

amaviatia 

you have loved 

am^vlt 

he has loved i 

1 amavdnmt, amavSro they have loved 


Pluperfect 


am&veram 

I had loved 

amaverdmuB 

we had loved Jaa. 

amSlverta 

you had loved 

amaverdtia 

you- had loved 

am&vtrat 

he had loved 

arndverant 

they had loved 


Future Perfect 


amftverC 

I shall have loved 

amavexlmaa 

we shall have loved 

am&vadb 

you will have loved 

amftyeritia 

you will have loved 

am&vaxit 

he will have loved 

amaverint 

they wiU have loved 


I Tike final & of Uie stem disappears in amd, amem, etc., and in amor, 
amer, etc. 

s Am&tULm, Btipine or neuter Perfect Participle. 

* Or I am /oefrip, / da /am. So in the Imperfect, I loved, I toot lovinff, I did 
love. 

^ Or thou weft Iminff ; but see ftOfi, footnote 4. 
t Or I loved ; see lt6» 1 
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SUBJTOCTIVIS 

Present 


BlNaULAR 


PLOItAL 


unay Hove 

amimus 

let m love 

amSs 

may yon love 

amAtls 

may you love 

amet 

let hm love 

ament 

let them hm 


iKrFRFBOT 


am&rem 

I should hm 

amAiAmus 

we should love 

amftr8s 

you would love 

amAritis 

you w mid love 

amSret 

he would love 

1 amArent 

they would love 


Perfect 


amAverim 

J may have lov*>d 

j amAi erimus 

toe may have loved 

amAyeili 

you may have loved 

ainAveritis 

you may have loved 

amAverit 

he may have loved 

aniAverint 

they may have loved 


Pn PERFECT 


amAvissem 

/ should have loved 

aniAviasAmuB 

toe should have loved 

amAviasSs 

you would have loved 

amAyissitie 

you would nave lov<d 

amAvisset 

he would have loved 

amAvissent 

they would have loved 


Imperative 


Pres am A 

love thou 

amAte 

love ye 

Fut amfttd 

thou shall love 

amAtSte 

ye shall love 

am fits 

he nhall love 

amantd 

they shall love 

Inpinitite 

Participle 

Pres. amAre 

to love 

Pres amAns^ 

loving 


Perf. am&viBse to have loved 

Fat. am&ttlram^ esse to be about to Fat. amfttflrus^ about to love 
love 

Gerund Supine 

Gen. amand! of loving 
Dat. amandS foi loving 

Acc. amandtun loving Acc arofttam to love 

Abl. amandd by loving AbL amfttil to love^ he l(yved 

I For declension, see 128 

< Am&taras is declined like bonus, and amatdrum like the Aconsattye of 
bonus. 



M MOnmOLOQY 

FIRST CONJUGATION: A-VERBS 

808. Passive Voice. — Amor, / am loved. 

Verw Stem and Present Stem, amS 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 
I am loved 

PLURAL 

amamur 
amAminl 
amantur 

Imperfect 
/ was loved 

aiiiAbar 

amabStis, arnabSlre 
amSbatur 

Future 
I shall be loved 

amSbor 

ainaberiB, aiiiSbere 
amSbltur 

Perfect 

1 have bent loved or I was loved 
amatuB Bum ^ aniatl sumuB 

ambitus es amatl estiB 

amatuB OBt auiatl aunt 

Plupf-rfect 
I had been loved 

am^tl er&muB 
am^tl erStis 
am^tf eraut 

Future Perfect 
1 shall have been loved 

amStuB er5 ^ amatl erimus 

am&tUB Otis amatl eritiB 

amatuB exit amatl enxnt 

1 Ful, fulstt, etc., are Homeiimea used for sam, es, etc. ; am&tus ful for am&> 
tUB sum. So fueram, fuerl&B, etc., for eram, etc. ; also fuerO, etc., for ero, etc. 


ainatuB eram ^ 
ainatuB er&B 
amfituB erat 


amSbimur 

amSLbimim 

amAbuntur 


amSLb&mur 

am&b&min! 

amSbantur 


singular 

amor 

arnSriB 

am&tur 



Fimr aorntroATioj^ 


m 


Subjunctive 

Present 

May I be loved^ Jet him be loved 


SINGULAR 

amer 

amdris, ainSre 
amIStur 


FLUEAL 

liXuSmur 

ainiSminl 

aineatur 


Imperfect 


I should be loved^ he toould be loved 


amflrer 

amarSris, aiiifirere 
amSLrStur 


aiR&rdmur 

ain&r6minX 

ain§Urentar 


Perfect 

/ may have been lovedj he may have been, loved 


anid.tU8 Bim ^ 
airi^tua sis 
aiu^tus sit 


ainUtl stmus 
arniltl sitis 
uuiatl sint 


Pluperfect 


/ should have hee.n loved^ he would have been loved 


amA^tus essem ^ 
amatus essSs 
ainatus esset 


am at I essSmus 
,amrul essStis 
amatl essent 


Imperative 


Pres. amSU'e he thou loved 
Fut. amfttor thou shall be loved 
amfttor he shall he loved 

Infinitive 

Pres, am 5x1 to he loved 

Perf . am5ttim esse ' to have been 
loved 

Fut. amAtumlxf to he about to 
he loved 


am5mlnl he ye loved 

amantor they shall be loved 

Participle 

Perf. amatus havivy been loved 

Ger.*-* amandus to be loved^ deserving 
to be loved 


I Fuerim, fuerts, etc., are sometimes used for sim, sis, etc. So also fuissem, 
fuissds, etc., for ossein, esses, etc. ; rarely fuisse for esss. 

^ Qer. n Gerundive ; see 200, 4. 
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MORmOLOQt 


SECONO CONJUGATION : E-VERB8 

-208. Stems and Principal Parts of Moneo. 

Va&B Stsm, man ; Presbnt Stbm, monS 

FBINOIFAL FABT8 

inoxied monSra monnl ^ monitom 

210. Active Voice. — MoneO, I advise. 

Indicative Mood 
pRESBMT Tense 
Z advise 

SIKOULAR PLURAL 

moned mouSmiu 

monSs monStlB 

monet monent 

Imperfect 

I was advising^ or I advised 

monfibam monebSmus 

monSbas monSb&tis 

monSbat monebant 


iDonSbb 

moDSbia 

monSbit 


Future 
I shall advise 

monSbimns 
monSbitiB 
monSbunt 


Perfect 

I have advised^ or I advised 


monal 

monuiatl 

monult 



moDulmiui 

monulstlB 

monuinint» monuare 

monueram 

monuaraB 

monnarat 

Pluperfect 

I had advised 

monuatJbntiB 

xnonuaiAtlB 

monuatant 

monuard 

monumlB 

momiaitt 

t 

Future Perfect 

I shall have (Mdvised 

1 

mozniaiiiitiiB 

monuaritiB 

monuaxint 



sjBcmx) coyjvaAnoN 


SuBJOTJCKVa * 
Pbbseitt 

May I advise^ let him (tdvise 


Bmavhxn 

moneam 

moneSM 

moneat 


rLvnAh 

momSimvm 

monefttii 

monaatit 


Impterfbot 

I should advise^ he ioould advise 


monOrem 

monfirfia 

monfiret 


mrtnlrfimiia 

mon€r§ti« 

monSrent 


Perfect 

I may have advised^ he may have advised 


monuarim 

monuerls 

monuorit 


monuaximoa 

momietitis 

moiiuarint 


Pluperfect 

I should have advised^ he ioould have advised 


monuiaaem 

monulaaea 

monuiaaet 


monuiaaAmtui 

monuiaaStia 

monuiaaatit 


Pres. monS 
Put. mon6t5 
monStd 


Imperative 


advise thou 
thou shall advise 
he shall advise 


monSte 

inon6t6ta 

rnonantd 


advise ye 
ye shall advise 
they shall advise 


Infinitive 


Participle 


Pres, mongra to advise 

Perf. motitilaaa to have advised 

Fut. monitginim aaae to he about to 
advise 

Gerund 

Gen. monandl of advising 

Bat. moiiaiid5 for advising 

Aoc. monandnm advising 
Abl. monandd by advising 


Pres, mongna advising 
Fut. monittlnia about to advise 

SxTFnrx 

Acc. monltum to advise 

Abl. moiiltd to advise^ be advised 



MOMTHOLOOr 


SECOND' CONJUGATION i E-VERBS 


21 L Passive Voice. — Moneor, / am advised. 

Verb Stem, mon ; Present Stem, monS 


Indicative Mood 


Present Tense 
7 am adviaed 

SlNQin.AR PLURAL 


moneor 

inmiOriB 

inonStur 


nionOmur 

inonSminl 

monentur 


Imperfect 
7 ivas adinsed 

mcnSbar 

inonSbSris, luonObare 
nionObatur 


inoii§bamur 

numabamim 

monObantur 


B^itturk 

1 shall be advised 

inoiiObor 

monOberis, inonObere 
moTiObitiir 


inonObimur 

iRoiiObimini 

inonObuntur 


1*EUPKCT 

/ haxie been advised^ 7 was advised 


monitus sum ' 

iiionitl BumuB 

iiionituB es 

moiiiti estis 

nionituB est 

luonit! Bunt 

Pluperfect 

7 had been advised 

TnoiiituB eram ^ 

inoniti eramuB 

inoiiitus eras 

mouiti eratis 

iiionitus erat 

moiiiti erant 

Future 

Perfect 

7 shall have been adia'sed 

nioiiitus ord ' 

mon ill erimuB 

mouitus eris 

monitl eritis 

moBitus eiit 

moniti erunt 


1 See 80S, lootuotes, 



SECOND CONJUUATiON 


SUBJUNCTIVK 

Preseitt 

May J be advised^ let him be advised 


SIKOOLAR 

monear 

mone&ris, mone&re 
monefttur 


ri.rrtAL 

moneAmur 

inoneaLmix^ 

moneaiutuf 


Imperfect 


I should he adviscdy he ivould he <ub'ised 


monArer 

moner6ri»» moiiArere 
monSrStur 


monArSmiir 

mf>ii6r8miul 

monftreatur 


Perfect 


I may have been advised^ he may have been advised 


monitus aim^ 
monitus afa 
monitua ait 


moiiiti almua 
1 niti sTtia 
moiiitl aint 


Pluperfect 


I should have been advised^ he would have been advised 


monitua eaaem ^ 
monitua eaaSa 
monitua eaaet 


nionitl esaSmua 
monitf eaaStia 
moniti eaaent 


Impkrative 


Pres, mongre be thou advised 


monSminl he ye advised 


Fut. 


mongtor thou shall he advised 
monStor he shall be advised 


monentor they shall he advised 


Infinitive 


Fartioiple 


Pres, monfiri to be advised 

Perf. monitum ease ' to have been 
advised 

Ger. monitum Irl to be about to 
be advised 


Perf. monitua having been advised 

Ger. moneudua to he advised^ deserv- 
ing to be advised 


^ See 20S, footnotes. 
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MOBJPM0LO0T 


THIRD OONJUQATION} CONSONANT VERBS 

212. Stems and Principal Porta of Rego. 

Vbrb Stem, reg; Present Stem» regO) rego^ 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 

regd regera read® 

213. Active Voice. — RegO, I rule. 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 
I rule 

SINGULAR 

regS 

regio 

reglt 

Imperfect 

I was ruling^ or I ruled 

regfibam 

regSbOa 

regSbat 

Future 
I shall rule 

regain 

regSa 

reget 

Perfect 

I have ruled^ or / ruled 

rfixl 

r^xiatl 

rCxlt 

■ Pluperfect 
I had ruled 

r^xaram 

r^xarSa 

r^erat 

Future Perfect 
I shall have ruled 

rexard 

r@xar!a 

rexarit 


rectum^ 


PLURAL 

regimna 

regitia 

regunt 


regSbOmuB 

regSbatla 

regSbant 


regSmua 

regStia 

regent 


reximna 

rCxiatla 

rexSrunt, rdxSra 


r^xeramua 

r^xarOtia 

rexerant 


r€xarimti8 

r^xaritia 

r^xeilnt 


' The characteristic of this conjugation is the ihemgtlc vowel which connects 
the stem atid tlie ending. It originally had the form of a or o, but in classical 
Latin it generally a{¥pears as i or u, as in •reget, reglt ; •regont, regrunt. 

* Biid, frt>m •rec-si, from *reg*8i ; see 01 . BSc4nxn, from •reg-tum ; see 1. 



Tmm) COKJVGATJOS 


n 


SINGtrLAB 

regam 

regfta 

regat 


SUBJUNOTIVB 


PRS8E17T 

May 1 f«Ze, Ut him rule 

FLUBAL 

I regtmuB 

legatdp 

I regant 


regerem 

regerSa 

regeret 


Imperfect 

I should rule^ he woM rule 

rogerfimuB 

regerfitia 

regerent 


Perfect 

I may have ruledy he may have ruled 


rCxerim 

rexerla 

r^zeiit 


ruxerimuB 

T^xeritia 

rSxeiint 


Pluperfect 

I should have ruled^ he would have ruled 


r6xiaaem 

rexiaaSa 

rexiaaet 


r^xlaaSmna 

r^xlaaStia 

rexlaaent 


Imperative 


Pres, rege rule thou 
Fut. reglt6 thou shall rule 
regit5 he shall rule 

Infinitive 

Pres, rcgere to rule 

Perf. rSxlaae to have ruled 

Fut. r^ctfimm eaae to he about to 
rule 

Gerund i 

Gen. regeiidl of ruling I 

l>at regandd fornding 
Aoc. regendiim ruling 
Abl« legeodd by ruling 


reglt© rule ye 
reglt5te ye shall rule 
reguntS they shall rule 

Participle 
Pres, regfina ruling 

Fut. rectfirua about to rule 

Supine 

Acc. rftctum to rule 

Abl. rSctil to rukt be ruled 





UOSPHOLOOT 


THIRD CONJUGATION! CONSONANT VERBS 


214. Passive Voice. — Regor, I am ruled. 

VisKB Stem, rag ; Present Stem, rage, rego 


SINGULAR 

regor 

regeria 

regltur 


Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 
/ am ruled 

PLURAL 

regimur 

regiminl 

regnntur 


Imperfect 
I was ruled 

regfibar 

regeb&rifl, rogSbare 
regSbatur 


regSbamur 

regSbamini 

regSbantur 


Future 
/ shall be ruled 

regar 

rogSriB, regfira 
reggtur 


reggmur 

reggmini 

regentur 


Perfect 


7 have been ruled^ or 7 was ruled 


rictus sum ^ 
rfjctuB as 
rictus eat 


rCctI BumuB 
rCcti estiB 
recti Bunt 


rectus eram ' 
rectus eras 
rPctuB arat 


Pluperfect 
7 had been ruled 

recti eramuB 
recti eratis 
recti erant 


rectus ar 6 ' 
rectus arlB 
rectus arit 


Future Perfect 
I shall have been ruled 


recti arimuB 
recti eritis 
recti erunt 


1 So© footnotes. 



tBlRD aOBJVQA TIQN 


da 


Subjunctive 

Pkesknt 


May I he, ruled^ let him be ruled 


SINGULAR 

regar 

regfiiis, reg&re 
regatur 


plubal 

legamur 

rpgamtul 

rcgantur 


Imperfect 

I should he ruled^ he would he rxlat 

regerer )pger6mur 

regerSris, rcgerSre rogerSminI 

regerfitur rcgerentnr 


Perfect 


I may have been ruled, he, may have been ruled 


rectus aim ^ 
rectus ala 
rectus sit 


rf‘''tl slmus 
recti sltis 
recti Bint 


Pluperfect 


I should have been ruled, he would have been ruled 


rectus essem ^ 
rectus essSs 
rectus esset 


rccti essamuB 
recti essStis 
recti essent 


Imperative 

Pres, regsre be thou ruled regiminl be ye ruled 

Put. regitor thou shall be ruled 

regitor he shall be ruled reguntor they shall be ruled 

Infinitive Participle 

Pres, regl to be ruled 

Perf. rectum ease ^ to have been ruled Perf. rectus having been ruled ^ 

Fut. rectum M to be about to be Ger. regendus to be ruled, deserving 
ruled to he ruled 


1 Bee tus from *reg-tiisi see 66 , 1. 



MOBPBOLOGY 


u 


FOURTH CONJUGATION* l-VERBS 


215. Stems and Principal Parts of Audio. 

Vbub Stbm 1ni> Present Stem, audX 

FRINCIFAE PARTS 

andid audire audivi 


audftum 


216. Active Voice. — Audi6, I hear. 


SINGULAR 

audl5 

audla 

audit 


Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 
I hear 


PLURAL 

audimuB 

audltia 

audiunt 


audiSbam 

audlSbftB 

audlSbat 


Imperfect 

I was hearing^ or I heard 


audlSbSmuB 

audiSbStia 

audiSbant 


audiam 

audiSa 

audiot 


Future 
I shall hear 

audlSmuB 

andiStiB 

audient 


audivl 

audlvlBtt 

audfvit 


Perfect 

I have heard, or I heard 


audfvimuB 

audlviatlB 

audivenmt, audivSre 


audlvaram 

audlver&B 

audiverat 


Pluperfect 
I had heard 


audiverftmus 

audlverfttlB 

audiverant 


audlverd 

audtvsxlB 

aadlFarit 


Future Perfect 
I shall have heard 

aadlTerimus 
audlTttiitlB 
audlTOiint 



Founm GomaoATxoM 




StKOULAB 

audiam 

audios 

audiat 


Subjunctive 


Present 

May I hear^ Jet him hear 

PLURAL 

I audiftmus 

aadi&tfa 
I audiaut 


audirem 

audlrCs 

audiret 


Imperfect 


/ should heart he would hear 

audirfimua 

audlrfitia 

aiidirent 


Perfect 

I may have heard^ he may have heard 


audlverim 

audiveris 

aud!verit 


audiverimuB 

audiveritis 

audlverint 


Pluperfect 

I should have heard^ he would have heard 


audlviBsem 

audivisaes 

audlvisset 


audlvlBsSmuB 

audIviaaStia 

audlviaaent 


Imperative 


Pres, audi hear thou 
Fut. audltd thou shalt hear 
audlt6 he shall hear 

Infinitive 

Pres, audire to hear 

Perf. audiviaae to have heard 

Fut. audiitlrum eaae to he about to 
hear 

Gerund 

Gen. audiendl of hearing 

Dat. audieiidd fur hearing 

Acc. audlendum hearing 
Abl. audlandd by hearing 


aiidite hear ye 
auditdte ye shall hear 
audiuntd they shall hear 

Participle 
Pres. audiSna hearing 

Fut. audltarus about to hear 
Supine 

Acc. audfttim to hear 

Abl. audlttl to heart be heard 



mm^MOioQT 


w 


FOURTH CONaUQATlONi hVERBS 

217. Passive Voice. — Audior, Tam heard, 

Vbkb Stkm ani> Present Stem, audS 

Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 
I am heard 


Imi’erfect 
I was heard 

atidlSbar 

audlfibftris, audifibare 
audiebftttir 

Future 

I shall he heard 

audiar 

audifirlB, audiSre 
aiidlfitur 


Perfect 

I have been heard or I tms heard 


audftus aiim^ 

audit! BumuB 

audltus 08 

audltl estia 

and Hub OBt 

audit! Bunt 

Pluperfect 

I had been heard 

audltuB eram ^ 

audltl erSmuB 

audltus er&8 

audit! erfttia 

audituB erat 

audit! erant 

Future 

Perfect 

r shall have been heard 

audltus ©r 6 ' 

audit! orimuB 

audltuB oris 

audit! eritiB 

audit uB oiit 

audit! enmt 


PLURAL 

audimur 

audimini 

audiuntur 


audlSbfimur 

audiSbaminf 

audiebantur 


audiSmur 
audiemini r 
audientur 


SINGULAR 

audior 

atidfria 

auditor 


' Ree 20S, footnotes. 



FOVSTB COSJVOJlTIOir 


m 


StnsauNCTirB 

PK£SBI«T 


May I he heard, lei him be heard 


SINaULAR 

audiar 

audiSrla, aiidiftre 
audifttur 


PM1KAL 

audiSmur 

audifimliii* 

audiantur 


Impeufbot 


I should he heard, he would be heard 


audirer 

audlrSris, audlrSre 
audlrStur 


andIrSmur 

audIrSmini 

audlreiitur 


Perfect 


J may have been heard, he may have been heard 


audltus aim 
auditus sis 
audituB Bit 


nudltl sImuB 
auiiltl BitiB 
audltl Bint 


Pluperfect 

T should have been hoards he ivould have been heard 


audituB essem 
audituB esB@s 
audltuB esset 


audit! eBBfimuB 
audit! eBB§tis 
audit! OBBent 


Imperative 


Pres, aiidlre be thou heard 
Fut, auditor thou shdU be heard 
auditor he shall be heard 


aiidimini be ye heard 
audiuntor they shall he heard 


Infinitive 


Pres, audlxi 
Perf. auditum 


Fut. auditum Iil 


to he heard 
to have been 
heard 

to he about to 
he heard 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 8 


Participle 

Perf. auditUB having beenjieard 

Ger. audienduB to he heard, deserv- 
ing to he heard 



MOJBPBOLO0T 




ooMPARAtivE View oe conjugations 
218. Active Voice : Present System.* 

Indicative Mood 


Pbbsent Tense 


am ^ 


-fts 

-at 


-am us 

-fttifl 

-ant 

mon veo 


-ft® 

-et 


-emus 

-etis 

-ent 

rog ^ 


48 

4t 


4m us 

-itis 

-unt 

aad 4<| 


-is 

-it 


-imus 

-itis 

-iunt 

am -& 



Imperfect 




* -bam 

-b&s 

-bat 


-bftmus 

-batis 

-bant 

man 

reg -«S 

. 




Future 




am -a j 
inon -<1 I 

1 -bO 

-bis 

-bit 


-bimus 

-bids 

-bunt 

reg ' 
aud 4 j 

1 

-am 


-et 


-emus 

-etis 

-ent 




Subjunctive 






PltESENT 




am ^ 

-<jm 

-fts 

-et 


-emus 

-etlfl 

-ent 

moil -e 1 

1 







reg 

aud -i J 

f -am 

-fts 

-at 


-arnus 

-atis 

-ant 




Imperfect 




am -5. ^ 
moil -« 
reg -o 
ami -1 , 

-rem 

-res 

-ret 


-remus 

-retis 

-rent 


, 


Imperative 




I^KESKNT 



Future 



SlNOiri.AK I'MJUAL 

SINGITEAK 


PLURAL 


am -& am -ft 1 


am -ft ] 


am -a ^ 

am -an 1 


niou -tj 

! mor»-<; i 

1 -te 

mon-e 1 
reg 4 

-t6 -t/i 

mou-e I 


-tQ 

reg «€ 

1 reg 4 1 

reg -i j 

reg -uli 

aud 4. 

aud 4 J 


aud -1 j 


aud -1 J 

and -iun J 



Present Infinitive Present Participle 


GertwI^. 


am >u 
moll »c 
reg -« 

and -1 


am -Hus 
tiioiiHms 
reg -<*u» 
ami >ien8 


am -an 
moii^n 
reg -an 
aud 4en 


-di 


^ For tlie Preaent Syatam, see ft83. 



VMms 


COMPARATIVK VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 


219. Passive^ Voice : Preaent System. 


Indicative Mod» 
_ Pbesent Tkn&» 


am 


am -& 1 


am -a \ 

am -an ] 


mon -e 

aud -i 

1 -or 

mon-e ; 
reg -<3 

and -1 J 

^ -ris 

aud -i ' 

-mini ' 

“““ reg -un 

aud -iun j 

■ “tut 

am A ] 




iMPBRyKOT 



mon-e ' 

aud-i-e J 

-bar 


“barisi 

-batur -bamur -bam ini 

-bantur 





b UTURE 



am -a i 
mon -e J 

j -bor 


-beris 

-bitnr -biinur 

-bimini 

-buutur 

rog 

aud -i ! 

(-ar 


-eria 

-etur -emur 

-emini 

-eutur 


Subjunctive 

Pkesent 


am 


-eris 

-ctur -craur 

-('mini 

-entur 

mon -c ' 

aud -i 

1 -«ff 

-aris 

-atur -amur 

-amin! 

-autur 

am -a 1 



Imperfect 



mon-e 
reg -e ! 
aud -i J 

-rer 

-rerist 

-retur -rcmur 

-remini 

-reutur 


Prepent 


Imperative 

Future 


filKGULAR PLURAL 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL 


am -S, 1 

am -a ] 

am -a 1 

am -au 

mon -e 

, .re 

-mini TJ '1 

-tor -tor 

reg -0 1 

reg -i 

reg -1 

reg -un 

aud -i J 

aud “i J 

aud-i J 

aud -iun , 


Present Infinitive 


Gerundive 


am -a I 
mon*^ } -ti 
aud-l J 
Teg 4 


am -an 
mou-en 
and -ien 
rog -on 


-das 


I In the second person singular of the passive, except in the Present Indlcatire, 
the ending re is often used instead of rla ; am&b&>r!lt or amftbBr-re. 



MOSPUOIOOT 


COMPAKATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 


220. Active Voice: i. Perfect System.* 

Indicative Mood 


amav 

irionu 

andiv 


Perfect Tense 


4Kti -it -inms 


ani&v 

moiiu 

rex" 

jitidlv 


iei*aui 


Pluperfect 

-eras -erat -eramus 


-istis 


-eratis 


am&v 
moil 11 
rfix 
audiv 


-ero 


-errs 


Future Perfect 


-erit -eriraus -oritis 


SuUJUNin’lVE 


amav 

iiumii 

r6x 

audiv 


-erim 


-crfa 


Perfect 


-lirit -eriimis 


Plitpkrfkct 

arniiv 

[ -issem -isses -isset -issernus 

audiv 


-eritis 


-issetis 


amav 

monu 

rex 

audiv 


-inse 


Pkrfkct Infinitive 


Future Infinitive 


amfi 

monl 

audi 


-tiirum mm 


Participial System 

F V T U K E P AKTI Cl I’LE 
-turns 


-erunt, -€re 

-erant 

-eriut 

-eriut 

-issent 


SuFlNE 
-tum -tu 


* For the Perfect System, see 8S4, and for the Participial System » 03ft. 




VERBS 




COMPAKATIVE VIEW OF CONJUGATIONS 


221. Passive Voice : Participial System. 

Indicative Mood 


ama ] 



Perfect I'esse 



mon-i j 
rec 

audi J 

am& ' 

• -tus sum 

-tus JS 

-tus est -ti I suraus 

Pl.UFEKFKCT 

-t! estts 

4i sunt 

mon-i 

rec 

audi , 

ama 

-tus eram 

-tus eras 

-tus erat -li eram us 

Future Perfect 

-ti criitis 

-ti erant 

mon-i 

r«c 

audi 

-tuji ero 

-tus eris 

-tus erit -li erimus 

-ti eritis 

-ti oruut 


SUB.I CNOT'VK 


ama 

niou-i 

rtlc 

audi 


4us sim 


-tus sis 


PeRFK('T 


-tuy sit -ti slinuH -ti sitis -ti »int 


ama 

m(in-i 

rec 

audi 


Pli!pkhfeot 


t 


-tus essem -tus esses -tus esset 


-ti esseinus -ti essetis -ti essent 


Infinitive 

Perfect FuTtrRE 

ama | 

i -turn esse ■ -turn iri 

audi j 

Perfect Participle 


am& 

mou-i 

rec 

audi 


f -tus 2 


^ In the plural, tus becomes ti: ama-ti sum us, etc. 

*Frr>m the comparative view presented in it will be seen that the 

lour conjugations differ from each other only in the formation of the Principal 
Parts and in the endings of the Present Bystem. Bee also 201, footnote. 
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DEPONENT VERBS 

222. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the passive 
voice, with the signification of the active. But 

1. They have also in the active the Future Infinitive, the Participles, 
Gerund, and Supine. 

2. The Gerundive has the passive signification ; sometimes, also, the 
Perfect Participle: hortandua, to be exhorted; ezpeitua, tried. 

3. The Future* Infinitive has the active form. 


223. Dc])onent verbs are found in each of the four conjuga- 
tions. Their })riiicipal parts are the Present Indicative, Present 
Infinitive, and Perfect Indicative: 


I. 

Ilortor 

hortari 

hortatus sum 

to exhort 

11 . 

Veroor 

vorGri 

veritus sum 

to fear 

III. 

Loquor 

loqui 

locfitus sum 

to speak 

IV. 

Blandior 

blaiidirl 

blanditus sum 

to flatter 


I 

11 

111 

IV 

Pres. 

hortor, / exhort 

vereor, 1 fear 

loquor, I speak 

blandior, I flatter 


hortarks, etc. 

verGris, (;tc. 

loqueris, etc. 

blandlris, etc. 

Imp. 

hortabar 

verGbar 

loquGbar 

blandiGbar 

Fut. 

hortabfir 

verGbor 

loquar 

blandiar 

Perf. 

hortatus s\iin 

vcritus sum 

locfitus sum 

blanditus sum 

Plup. 

hortatu.s cram 

veritus erain 

locfitus eram 

blanditus eram 

F. P. 

hortatus erO 

veritus erO 

locfitus erO 

blanditus erC 



SunjuNOTivi'’ Moon 


Pres. 

horter 

verear 

loquar 

blandiar 

Imp. 

hortarer 

verGrer 

loquerer 

blandlrer 

IVrf. 

liortatus sim 

veritus sim 

locfitus sim 

blanditus sim 

Plup. 

hortatus essem 

veritus essem 

locfitus essem 

blanditus essem 



Imperative 


Pres. 

hortare 

verGre 

loquere 

blandire 

Fut. 

hortator 

verGtor 

loquitor 

blanditor 



Infinitive 


Pres. 

liortirl 

verfirl 

loqui 

blandlif 

Perf. 

hortatum ease 

verilum esse 

locfitum ease 

blanditum esse 

Put 

hortatarum esse 

verllCUrum esse 

loofitfiruin esse 

blandltfirain eaae 




SEMH)EPONK^'T VERBS 

224 . Somi-Deponf'iit Verbs have active foriiis in tlie Present 
system and passive forms in tlie Perfect system : 

aude5 audfire ausus sum to dare 

gaudeQ gaudSre g^vlsus sn . to rejoice 

soleO solero solitus snm to he. imit 

fIdO fide re fisus sum to iruH 

1. 'i'he Perfect Participles of a few Intransitive verbs have the active 
meaning, but they are generally UK(‘d as adjc'ctives: 

adultus, having grown tip, adult, from adolCscerc, to grow tip 
cautus, talcing care, cautious, cav^re, to take care 

c^nfttus, having dined, “ ceiiare, to dine 

plajOAtnn, pleasing, “ placCre, to please 

prausus, having breakfasted, “ prandCre, to breakfast 

2. DSvertor, to turn aside., and revertor, to return, have active forms 
in the Perfect system, borrowed from dSvertd and revertd. 


I-VERBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION 

225 . A few verbs of the Third Conjugation form the Present 
Indicative in 16 , like verbs of the Fourth Conjugation. They are 
inflected with the endings of the Fourth whenever those endings 
have two successive vowels. These verbs are : 

1. Capid, to take; cupi5, to desire; faci5, to make; fodld, io flig; 
luglfl, to flee; iaoi5, to thnm; paxi5, to bear; qnatid, to shake; rapi6, 
to seize; aapld, to be wise; with their compoutida, 
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2, The compounds of the obsolete verbs lacid, to entice^ and speci5y^ to 
look; alUcid, ilicid, illiold, pellicid, etc.; aspicid, odiiapicid, etc. 

3. The Deponent Verbs gradior, to go; morior, to die ; patior, to staffer; 
see 202. 

826. Stems imd Principal Parts of Capio. 

Vkkb Stem^ cap; Present Stem, capi^ 

PRINCIPAL PARTS 

capio capere c6pl captum 

827. Active Voice. — Capio, 1 take. 

Inbkjativb Mood 

Present Tense 

81 NO U LA U PLURAL 


capio 

capis 

capit 

capimus 

Imperfect 

capitis 

capiunt 

capiO-bam 

-has 

-bat 

capie-bamus 

Future 

-batis 

-bant 

capi-am 

-08 

-et 

capi-emus 

Perfect 

-Otis 

-ent 

cCp-I 

-isti 

-it 

cOp-imus 

Pluperfect 

-istis 

-Orunt, or-6r© 

cCpe-ram 

-rfts 

-rat 

cepc -ramus 

FuTifRK Perfect 

-ratis 

-rant 

cOpe-rO 

-rts 

-rit 

cepe-rim us 

SuiaUNCTIVE 

Present 

-ritis 

-riflt 

capi-am 

-as 

-at 

capi-am us 

Imperfect 

-atis 

-ant 

cape-rcra 

-rOs 

-ret 

capo-rOinus 

Perfect 

-rOtis 

-rent 

cOpo-rim 

-rfa 

-rit 

cOpe-rimus 

Pluperfect 

-ritis 

-rint 

cOpis-sern 

-sOs 

-set 

cepis-sOmiLs 

-sOtis 

-sent 


* SpeciO occurs, hut it Is exceedingly rare. 

®K«nm»mber that I taomes e when final, and also before r from 8: *capi, 
cape ; *capise, capere ; a 1 and 2. 
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lOS 


SIKGUtAE 

Pres, cape 
Fut. capito 
capitO 


Imperative 


PLURAL 

capita 

capitote 

capiiintfi 


Infinitive 
Pres, capei'a 
Perf. cfipissc 
Fut. captarum esse 


VaRTK iFLK 
I’res. cap't'^ns 

Fut. capt,arus 


Gerund 

Gen. capiendi 
Dat. capiendo 
Acc. capieiidum 
Abl. capiendo 


Supine 


Acc. captum 
Abl. capta 


228. Passive Voice. — Capior, I ahi takeru 
Indicative Mood 


SINGULAR 

capior caperis 

Present Tense 

capitur capimur 

Pr.URAI. 

capimini 

capiuntur 

capi€-bar 

-baris 

Imperfect 

-batur capiS-bainur 

-baminl 

-bantiir 

capi-ar 

-eris 

Future 

-6tur ,oapi-0inur 

-6m ini 

-entur 

captiis sum 

es 

Pekfisc’T 

est ’ capti sumus 

estis 

sunt 

captus cram 

eras 

PLUPERFE(rr 

erat capti eramus 

eratis 

erant 

oaptus er5 

eris 

Future Perfect 
erit capti eriinas 

critis 

erunt 

capi-ar 

-ftris 

Subjunctive 

Present 

-atur capi-amur 

-amini 

-antur ' 


-reris 

Imperfect 

-retur cape-rOmur 

-rOininl 

-rentur 
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Pbbfect 


oaptos aim sis sit 

capt! slmtis sitis 

tint 

Plupekfect 

captos essem esses esset capti essemus essetis 

essent 

Pres, capere 

Impekative 

capiminl 


Flit, capitor 

capitor 

capiuntor 


Infinitive 

Participle 


Pros. cai>I 

Perf. captum esse 

Perf. captus 


Fut. captum Irl 

Fut. capiendua 



229 . Deponent verbs in ior of ilie Third Conjugation, like other de- 
ponent verbs, have in the aetive voice the Future Infinitive, the Parti- 
ciples, (Jeriind, and Supine, but lack the Future Infinitive of the passive 
form. They are otherwis(‘ inflected precisely like the passive of capior : 

patior pall passus sum to suffer * 
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tir 

831. Cor^pounds of verbs with dissyllabic Supines or Perfect Perii- 
ci^ples * generally change the stem vowel in forming the principal 

1. When the simple verb has the stem vowel e, which becomes 6, both 
in the Perfect and in the Participle, the coinpouiui generally changes 
e to 1 , but retains S : 

regO regere rfix! ' rdctiun i,o ruh 

dl-rig6 dhrigcre <ii-r!lx:! dl-*r6ctum ta direct 

2. When the simple verb has the ytem vowel e, wdiich remains un- 
changed both in the Perfect auti in the I’articiple, the compound gener* 
ally retains e in the Participle, but changes it to i in the other parts : 

teneQ tenure temil ten turn to hold 

d6-tlne6 d6-tin6re de-tinui d^-tentmn to detain 

3. When the simjde verb has the stem vowel a, which becomes C in 
the Perfect, the compound generally retains 6 in the Perfect, but changes 
a to e in the Participle and to i in the other parts : 

capid capere eSpi caplum to take 

ac-clpio ac-cipere ac-c6pi ac-captnni to accept 

4. When the simple verb has the stem vowel a throughout, the com- 
pounds generally change a to e in the Participle and to i in the other 
parts: 

rapid rapere rapiii raptuin to seize 

dl-ripid dl-ripere dl-rlpul di-re})tuni * to tear asunder 

Note. —For Reduplication in compounds, sec 261, 4 ; other peculiarities 
of compounds will be noticed under the separate c(mjugation8. 

232. All the forms of the regular verb arrange themselves in three 
distinct groups or systems. 

233. The Present System, with the Present Infinitive as its basis, 
comprises : 

1. The Present, Impfirfect, and Future Indicative — Active and Passive. 

2. The Present and Imperiect Subjunctive — Active and Passive. 

3. The Imperative — Active and Passive. 

4. The Present Infinitive — Active and Passive. 

6. The Present Participle. 

6, The Gerund and the Gerundive. 

1 The term Participle here used of one of the principal parts of the verb des- 
ignates the form in turn or sum, which is the basis of the Participial or ^pine 
System; see 236. 

* This change took place at a very early date, in accordance with phonetic laws, 
under the Influence of the initial accent of that perlfxl; 
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jIoTE, — These parts are all formed from the Present stem^ found in the 
Present InUnitive Active by dropping the ending re : amftre, present stem 
; monfire, inonS ; regere, rege, with ablaut form rego ; audire, audl. 

234. The Perfect System, with the Perfect Indicative Active as its 
basis, comprises in the active voice : 

1. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect Indicative. 

2. The Perfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

8. The Perfect Infinitive. 

jfoTE.— These parts are all formed from the Perfect stem, found in the 
Perfect Indicative Active, by dropping I; amavi, perfect stem am&v ; moiiui, 
monu. 

235. The Participial Syshnn, with the neuter of the Perfect Parti- 
ciple or the Su}»in«! as its basis, comprises: 

1. Tiie Future Active and the Perfect Passive Participle, the former of 
which with esse forms the Future Active Infinitive, wliile the latter with 
the proper parts of the auxiliary sum forms in the passive those tenses 
which in the active belong to the Perfect system. These Participles are 
both formed from tlie verb Htt'in, the Future by adding tUrua, wldch some- 
times becomes sUrus, and the Perfect by adding tua, which sometimes 
becomes sua. 

2. The Supine in turn and tU, the former of which with Iri forms the 
Future Infinitive Passive. Tl»e Supine is formed from the verb stem by 
adding tim endings turn, tfl, which sometimes become aum, aii. 


» PRUIPIIPASTIC CON.IUGATIONS 

236. The Active Peripiira-stic Conjugation, fornicMi by combining the 
Future Active Piirticij)l(< with the verb aum, is used of actions which are 
imminent, or about to take place; : 


Amiltunis stun, / am about to love. 
iNUirATivi: Moon 


Pres. 

amfitfirus sum 

J am about to love 

Imp. 

amiUllrus eram 

] watt about to love 

Fut. 

amiltfirus eif) 

1 »huH be about to love 

Perf. 

amfitfirus fui 

1 have t^een^ or about to love 

Piup. 

amitthruR ftieram 

I had been about to love 

F. P. 

amitflrus ftierd 

T shall have been afmU to bm 



mStPUM^STIC COMJVOATIO^ IO$S 


Subjunctive 


Pres. 

amattlrus aim 

May I he about to lof^e 

Imp. 

amMrus essem 

I should be about to love 

Perf. 

atnamrus fuerim 

1 may have hecM about to love 

Plup. 

amathrus fuissem 

I should haw bee.u about to lorn 


Infinitivf 

Pres. 

arnaturmn esse 

to be about to love 

Perf. 

amatiiruii) fuisse 

to have been ah f nit to love 

237. The 

Passive Periphrastic 

Co.rjugation, forine«i bv combining 


the Gerundive with aum. is used of actions wlucli are necessary, or 
which ought to take place: 

Amandus sum, /am to Jh> do.^iPtte to be, or ounftt to be lomd. 

Indicative Mood 


Pres. 

amandus sum 

7 am to he 1 must be loved 

Imp, 

amandus cram 

/ was to be loved, deserved to he, titc. 

Fut. 

amandus ctD 

I shall destroy to be loved 

Perf. 

amandus fui 

1 have deserved he loved 

Plup. 

amandus fueram 

1 had deserved to be loved 

F. P. 

amandus fuerO 

J shall have deserved to he loved 


SuiM IJNOTIVK 

Pres. 

amandus siin 

May 1 deserve, to he loved 

Imp, 

amandus essom 

/ should deserve to he loved 

Perf. 

amandus fuerim 

I may have deserved to be love<l 

Plup. 

amandus fuissem 

I should have deserved to be loved 


Infinitive 

Pres. 

amandum esse 

to deserve to he loved 

Perf. 

aiuanduin fuisse 

to have deserved to he loved 


PECULfAKITlES IN CONJUGATION 


238. Perfects in avi and evi and tlie tenses derived from them 
sometimes drop ve or vi before r or ■ ^ : 


am&visti amastl 

aniavisse amSsse 

amftverim amarim 

amaverO araftrO 


delgvistl delfist! 

dSlevisBe delfisse 

dCK^verim df^lfirim 

dglfiverd delfirO ' 


1 According to another theory they drop v, and then the following vowel, © or 1, 
disappears by contraction with the preceding vowel, & or S. 
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h Perfecta iu dvi from ii0ao 6, aiid from the compounds of moved, 
together with the tenses derived from them, may also drop ve, or vi, 
before r or b^: 

n5vistl nOstI nOverls nOrfe 

commovissem commOssem 

2. Perfects iu Ivl and the tenses derived from them sometimes drop 
vl before s, and they may drop v in any situation except before the 
ending 5re: 

audlvisU audisti audivi audil 

audlvisse audlsse audiv6runt audienmt 

8. Certain short forms from Perfects in bI and xl, common in poetry, 
are probably an independent formation of an early date : 

scrlpsil = scripsisti dixtl = dixisti 

scrlpstis ~ scrlpsistis dixem = dixissem 

239. 'J'he ending fire for firunt in the Perfect is common in Livy and 
the poets, but rare in Caesar and Cicero. In poetry erunt occurs. 


240. Re for ris in the ending of the second person of the passive is 
rare in the Present Indicative, but common in the other tenses. 

241. Die, dClc, fac, and fer, for dice, duce, face, and fere, are the 

perativfts of died, dded, faoid, and fero, to my, lead, make, and . 

1. Dice, dClce, and face occur in poetry. lift, t 

2. Compounds generally follow the ns, age of the simple verbs, but the im- 
pounds of facifi with prepi>sition8 retain tlie final e : c5n-licid, 

8. Sci5, I know, lacks the present imperative, and uses the future lulls 
stead. 


242. Future and Perfect Infinitives often omit the auxiliary, ease : 
amfitflrum, for atnaturum esse; amatum, for arnStum esse. 


243. UnduB and uudi, for end us and eiidi, occur as the endings of 
the Gerundive and Gerund of the Third and Fourth Conjugations, espe- 
cially after 1: faoiunduB, from facio, to make; dfeundus, from dico, 
to say. 

244. Ancient and Rare Forms. — Various other form.s, belonging in 
the main to the earlier Latin, occur in the jxiets, even of the classical 
period, and occasionally also in prose, to impart to the style an air ot 
antiquity or solemnity. Thus, forms in — 


^ See S8fi, footnote. 
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1. Ibsiii for iebanif in the Imperfect Indicative of the Fourth Conjugiktlon 
iolbun ior Bcifibam. Bee Iiuperfect of od, lo (fo, 

2. Ib6, Ibor^ for lam, iar, in the Future of the Fourth Conjugation j 
v!b6 for eerviam ; opperlbor for opperiar. Bee Future of ofi, 897. 

3. im for am or em, in the I’resent Bubjuuctiro: ©dim, ©dls, etc,) j^r 
edam, edas, etc.j duim (from duO, for d?^) for dom, l7\ sbn, velim, nGIlm, 

(895), im is the common ending. 

4. fisfid, 6 m5, and s5, in the Future Perfect, and fiaaim, fiaaim, and 
aim, in the Perfect Subjunctive of the First, Second, oid Tiiird Conjugations : 
iaat5 (facso) = fgcerO ; faalm ~ f'^cerim ; auaim - ausus sim (from audeo). 
Bare examples are : lev&aad = levavcrO ; prohlbfiaad =: prohibuerO ; oapab 
» ceperO. 

^ 6. mind for tor, in the Future Imperative, Passive, and Deponent : arbl- 
trSmind for arbitrator. 

6. ler for I, in the Present Passive Infinitive : am&rier for am&rl .• vl- 
dSrier for vid€ri. 


FORMATION OF STEMS 

245 . The Verb Stem, which is the basir/of the entire conjuga- 
tion, consists of tliat part of the verb which is common to all the 
forms of both voices. The Special Stems are eitlier identical 
with this stem or formed from it. 

I. Present Stem 

246 . The Present Stem, found in the Present Infinitive Active 
by dropping re, is generally the same as the verb stem in the First 
and in the Fourth Conjugation, and sometimes in the Second. 
Thus, ama, dele, and audi are Imth Present stems and verb steins. 

247 . The Present stem, when not the same as tlie verb stem, is 
formed from it by one of the following mei hods : 

1. By adding the Thematic Vowel, originally e, o, usually written ®/o* 
In Latin thig vowel generally takes the form i, u M 

rogd, Stem, reg ; Present Stein, reg®/o > becomes regl in regi-a, and 
rego becomes regu in regu-nt. 

2. By adding n witli the thematic vowel : 

oemd, Stem, cer; Present Stern, oor-ii®/o ; to perceive^ 

temnO, “ tern; “ “ tem-n*/©; to despise 

I For this phonettc change, see 25, 1, 27, 1. 
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3. Bj inserting n and adding the thematic vowel : 

frangd, Stem, frag; Present Stem, frangVo ; break 

4. By adding t with the thematic vowel ; 

plectr>, Stem, plec ; Present Stem, plec-t*/^ ; to braid 

5. By adding »c w ith the thematic vowel : 

qul68c6, Stem, qiil6; Present Stem, qui6-BC Vo 5 to rest 

C. B) prefixing to tlie stem its initial consonant with i, and adding 
the thematic vowel : 

g%ii«ere ; Stem, gen ; Present Stem, gi-gn-Vo ^ ; to beget 

7. By adding ft, S, T, or i to the stem^; 


dorn-are 

Stem, dom 

Present Stem, dom-& 

to tame 

vidd^re 

vid 

“ “ vid-5 

to see 

aper-lre 

“ aper 

“ “ aper-i 

to uncover 

cap-ere 

“ cap 

“ ‘‘ cap-i 

to take 


II. Perfect Stem 


248. Vowel stems, exce})t those in u, generally form tlie Per- 
fect stem by adding v’’: 


ama-re anift-vi 
dei6-re dfilG-vi 
audi-re audl-vl 


Stem, am& Perfect Stem, am&v 

“ d616 “ d61§v 

“ audi “ “ audiv 


to love 
to destroy 
to hear 


1. In verbs in u6, the Perfect stem is the same as the verb stem : 


acu-ere acud Stem, acu Perfect Stcmi, acu to sharpen 


249. Many steins in 1, m, n, r, and a few others, together with 
most of tlie verbs of the second conjugation, form the Perfect 
stem by adding u’': v 


abere 

al-ui 

Stem, al 

Perfect Stem, alu 

fretn-ore 

frem-ul 

“ frem 

“ “ frema 

ten-ih'e 

teivui 

ten 

“ “ tenu 

ser-ere 

seMti 

“ aer 

“ “ Bern 

doc-ere 

doc-nl 

“ doc 

“ “ docu 


to nourish 
to rage 
to hold 
to connect 
to teach 


' In the redujdicntetl forms gfgne, gigno, tlie root gen takes the weak form gn. 

2 In the iirst i>er«ot» of the IVesont Indicative active, the suffixes are fto, So, 
lo, and io. 

® Perfecis in v5 and ul were not inherited, hut are new formations. Perfects in 
vi are of uncertain origin, but they may have been formed on the analogy of such 
Perfects as f&Vl, Iftvl, fdvl, mOvI, vdvl, iflvl, in which v belongs to the verb 
stem. The ending ui is probably only a modification of vi. 
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2®0. Most Hiute stems fonn the Perfect stem by adding : 

carp-ere carp-si Stem, carp Perfect Stem, carps to pluck 

reg-ere r6xi=*r6g-si reg “ ** rSx~%iSg8 to rule 


251. Reduplication. — A i'cw consonant Bt(.‘nis form the Perfect 
stem by reduplication, which consists in prefixing the initial cou- 
sonaiit of the stem with the following vowel or with e : 


teiid-ei'e te-tend-I 
posc-ere po-p5sc-i 
curr-ere cu-cnrr-I 
can-ere ce-ciii-i 


St em , tend PtMfect Stem . te-tend 
“ ' “ po pose 

“ cwrr “ cu-ciirr 

can “ “ ce-cin 


to stretch 
to denmnd 
to run 
to sin^ 


1. The vowel of tlie n-duplicatioii was originally e. Tn Latin it is assimi- 
lated to the vowel of tiie stem when that vow<*l is i, o, or u, as in didlo4, 
po-pdsc-i, cu-curr-i, but it is retained as e in all other sinia'ious. 

2. After the reduplication, a <if the stem is weakened to 1 in open syllables, 
as in can-ere, ce-ci-ni. but in closed syllables it is weakened to e, as in 
fall-ere, fe-fel-li ; see 24, 1 and 2. Ae is weakened to i, as in caed-ers, 
ce-cl-dl ; see 32, 2. 

3. In verbs beginning with ap or st, tin reduplu aiiou retains both con- 
sonants, but the stem drops a : apond-Sre, spo-pond-I, to jmmise ; Bt&^re, 
Bte-t-f, to stand. 

4. Compoumis generally drop the reduplication, hut the compounds of 
dare,''^ to give; discere, to learn; poscere, to demand., and st&re, to stand, 
retain it ; te-tendl, coi^ndi ; but de-dl, circum-de-di ; ste-tl, clrcum- 

Bte-ti. 


252. A few consonant stems form the Perfect stem by length- 
ening the stem vowel : 


em-ere 

€m-I 

Stem, em 

Perfect Stem, fim 

to buy ' 

ag-eie 

eg-l8 

“ ag 


“ 6g 

to drive 

leg-ere 

leg-i 

“ leg 

“ 

“ 16g 

to rend 

vid-ere 

vid-I 

“ vld 

“ 

“ vid ’ 

to see 


1. A few verbs retain the stem unchanged : 

vert-ere verf>-I Stem, vert Perfect Stem, vert to turn 

vis-ere vis-i “ vis “ “ vis to visit 


t The Perfect in si is in its origin an inherited s-Aorist which has i>ec(»me one of 
the regular forms of the I^nlin Perfect. It rorre-sponds to the s-Aorist of the 
Greek, Sanskrit, and other kindred longues. . ^ 

* The compounds of dare which are of the Third Conjugation change e into I 
in the reduplication : ad-de-re, ad-di-dl, for *ad-de-dl, to odd. 

^ Observe that a in ag-ere and i in its comiK>unds, as in ab-ig-ere, ab-Sg-l, 
are not only lengthened, but also changed to 6. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM, — 9 
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PARTICIPIAL SYSTEM 

2S3. The Participial System has no comnioii stem, but it is 
represented in the Principal l^arts of the verb by the neuter 0f 
the Perfect Participle, or by the Supine, each of which is formed 
by adding turn to the verb stem : 

amO-re arnSL-tum to love 

doc-fire doc-tum to teach 

can-ere can-turn to sing 

audl-re audl-tum to hear 

1. In stems in d and t, the uni(»n of d-t and of t-t in the Supine and 
Participle produces, ac(;nrding to phonetic law, bb, regularly reduced to a 
after long syllables : 

laed-ere ♦laed-tum lae-Bum to hurt 

vert-ero *vert-tuin ver-sum to turn 

2. A few stems, chiefly those in 1 and r, following the analogy of stems in 
d and t, add -sum in forming the Supine or Participle : 

fal-lcre ^ fal-aum to deceive 

curr-ere cur-sum^ to mn 


VERBAL ENDINGS 


254. The Endings which are appended to the verb stem h 
formation of tin* various ])arts of tin; linilft verb distinguisl 
different Voices, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. I 


I. Personal Endings 

255. The personal endings, some of which appear to have been 
formed from ancient ]>ronominal stems, distinguish Voice, Nuin- 
b(U% and Person. They are in general as follows: 


Pkrson 

Active 

Passive 

Meaning 

Sing. First 

m, 5 

r, or 

I 

Second 

B 

riB 

thou^ you 

Third 

t 

tur 

Ae, she^ it 

Plur. First 

muB 

mur 

voe 

Second 

tis 

minl^ 

you 

Tliird 

nt 

ntur 

they 


* Tlio second 1 for n hehmgs to the present stem, not to the verb stem. 

® The second r for 8 disappears before s. 

* Mini was not originally a personal ending, bat the plural of a Passive Parti- 
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m 


^1. rtese are the regular personal endings in the Indicative and Sahjuno- 
, tfve MOodfl, excetJt the Perfect Indicative active, which has special enings, 
as seen in ful : m 

SmODLAR PLURAn 

First Person fu-I fud-miis^ 

Second “ fu-la-tl fu-la-tiB 

• Third “ fu-i-t fu-fini-nt or 


2. The Imperative Mood has the following personal endings ; 

A.CT1VK Passive 



SINGULAR 

PJ.TJRAL 

SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

Pres. Second Person 

— 

te 

re 

minis 

Fut. “ “ 

t6 

t6te 

tor 


Third “ 

to 

nt5 

tor 

ntor 


II. Mood and Tense Signs 

256. The Mood and Tense Signs include that part of the 
several verbal forms \vhich stands betvver ' tlio verb stem and 
the personal endings: a-i-muB, a-i-tis; ama-ba-mus, ami-bi-tis, audi* 
vi-mUiS, andi-vera-mus. 

1. The Subjunctive has a long vowel before the personal endings, as in 
sT-mus, s-T-tis, mone-SL-mns, but this vowel is shortened before final m 
and t, and in the Perfect generally before mus and tis : audi-am, audi-at, 
amaver-imus, am&ver-itis. 

2. The Indicative has no special mood sign, and the Imperative is dis- 
tinguished by the personal endings, 

3. The Future in the Third and Fourth Conjugations is in origin a Sub- 
junctive, but it has assumed the force of the Future Indicative. 


ciple, not otherwise used in Ijatiu, but seen in the Greek (M^voi). Amfi-mlnl, 
origijially amaminl estis, means you are ioved, as amftti estis means you have 
been loved. 

t These peculiar endings have been produced by the union of two tenses 
originally distinct, the Perfect and the^s-Aorist, both of which are preserved in 
the Greek and the Sanskrit. Pui-t and fui-mus are regular Perfect formations 
with the ordinary personal endings of tlie Latin verb, but fu-I has tlie ending I of 
uncertain origin, though it may have beem derived from the Personal ending of 
the Middle Voice. Pu-is-ti, fu-ls-tis, and fu-^r-unt are e-Aorist formations, but 
fu-ia-td preserves in ti a modified form of the original iiersonal ending of the 
Perfect. 

2 The ending mini is probably in origin an old Infinitive which has assumed 
the force of an Imperative, like the corresponding form in Homeric Greek. If so, 
it is to be distinguished from the same form used in other moods. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 
First Conjugation 

257. Principal Parts iii 6, are, avi, atmn : 
ai«d amave ainavi amatum to love 

So all regular verbs of this conjugation. 

1. Deponent verbs of this conjugation form their principal parts as 
follows : 

honor hortarl hortatus sum to exhort 

‘ 2. The following verbs have both regular and irregular foritis: 


ap-plic-o^ 

-arc 

applicavi 

aiiplicui 

applicfituin applicitum 

to join 

e~noc-0 ^ 

-rint 

Cnecflvi 

{‘Tieciii 

enecatuin (•nectum 

to kill V 

frFc-d 

-fire 

_ 

fricui 

friciltuin frictum 

to rub 

p5i-6 

-rirc 

pdtfivi 

— 

pOtatum pOtum 

to drink 

258. P 

rinci 

[>al l*art.s in o, are, 

ui, itum, turn : 


doiiiA 


doinftre 

doiimi (loinituin 

to tame 

So cubO, 

to recline 

in-crepf), to retmke veto, 

to forbid 

seed 


Hccjiro 

H(!CUi 

s(‘ctain 

to cut 


1. Mlcd,'' to and tono, to Onn^dvr, lack the Participial System, 

2, 8on6,^ Bona.re, sonul, to sonud, has the. Future Participle Bon&tClniB. 

259. PriticijKil Parts in 6, are, i, turn: 

Pkufkct wrru Ui:im rnii \tion on LKNcnnENEO Stem Vowel ' 


do 

dan* 

dedi 

datum 

to give 

stO 

Stan* 

. stetl 

statuin 

to stand 

iuvO 

iuvare 

iQvi 

iutuin ^ 

to assist 

lavO 

lav are, 

hi VI 

lavatuin, lautu.n 

to xcash 


1. In the inflf^ction of dd, dare, the characltfristic a is short except in 
the forms dSiB, dS, dSiuB. 

1 So ex pllcd uiid Im plied, but denoiniuutives in plied are regular, as du- 
pUed, to doubi*\ 

® The simple need is regular 

* But dl-mlod is regular, and re-Bond has Perfe<*t re-sonavi. 

* luvd has F»it. Part. luv&tCirus; in eompouiids tdtCiruB- 

® This short vowel is explained by the fact that dd, dare, is formed directly 
friun the root dd, weak form da, without the suflix which gave rise to & in other 
verbs of this conjugation ; d&3, d&, d&as follow the analogy of other verbs in 
d, &re. 
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2. Dissyllabic compounds of d5 are of the Third Conjugation : 

addere, addidi, additum, to add. 

3. Compounds of st6, stare, generally lack the participial system, and 
dissyllabic compounds have stiti in the Perfect. DIstd and ezstd have oaiy 
the Present System. 

Second Conjugation 


260. Principal Parts in eo, ere, evi, etum: 



dfiled delero 

dels Vi 

dCldtiim 

to destroy 

So 

corn-pled, to jVl ^ 

fled, >0 

' weep 

ned, (/) spin 

Note aboleO abolCre 

aboldvi 

abolitnm 

to destroy 

and 

cied cidre 

civ' 

citum ^ 

to arouse 

261. Principal Parts in 

ed, ere. 

ui, jicum ; 



moned raondre 

monui 

inoniium 

to adrise 


noceO noedre 

nocui 

noeiuim 

to h urt 


habed habere 

habui 

habit nm 

to have 

So 

ad-hibed, to apphj 

de-l)('d 

to owe 

pra(‘-l)'‘r.^* to offer 


ccf-erced,^ to ('hvck 

ex-errer.,< to tram 

UH' red, to earn 


placed, to phase 

taced, 

fn he silent 

terred, to terrify 

Note caled calere 

calui 

(^ali turns 

to he warm 

So 

oared, to he without 

dol(M">, 

fo (jrieve 

iaced, fo lie 


pared, to obey 

valed, 

to he strony 

— 

1. 

Many verbs lack the Participial System : 



arced arcere 

arcui 


to keep off 


ared are re 

ami 

— 

to he dry 

So 

eged, to need 

dmined, fo stand forth 

fldred, to bloom 


horred, to shudder 

lat(‘d, to he hid 

nlt,(‘d, to shine 


oled, to smell 

palled, 

to he pale 

pated, he. open 


ailed, to be silent 

.splended, tn shine 

Htnded, to desire 


stuped, to he amazed 

timed, 

to fear 

torped, to he dull 


viged, to thrive 

vired, 

to hf‘ (freen 


2. 

Some verbs, deriveil chiefly from adje<!tivea, have only the Preaent 

System in general use : 





aved, to desire 

frIgeO, to he cold 

hehed, to he dull 


immined, to threaten 

maered, fo mourn 

pfdled, to he strong 


* So other cfJinpoimd.s of tlie obsolete pled ; ex-plcO, irn pleO, etc. 
2 Compofiiuls are of the Fourth ConJnjjalion. 

a D§ bed iH from de-haheo, prae-bed from praehabeO. 

* Compounds of arced ; see I below- 
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283. Principal Parts in e5, ere, ui, turn, emu : 


doce5 

docdre 

docui 

doctum 

to teach 

mlsceO 

miscdre 

mlscul 

mixtum 

to mix 

torreO 

torrfire 

torrui 

tostum 

to roast 

c6nse0 

cdnsdre 

cdnsui 

cdnsum 

to assess 

Note tene6 

tendre 

tenui 

— 

to hold 

So aba-tine5, con fined, 

per^tined, and aua-tined, but note 

dHtineO 

ddtindre 

ddtinui 

ddtentum 

to detain 

So dis-tineO, 

to keep apart 

ob-tined, 

to occupy 

re-tined, to retain 

2®3. Principal Parts in eo, ere, si. 

^ turn, or sum ; 


augefi 

augere 

auxi 1 

auctum 

to increase 

indalge5 

indulgdre 

indulsl 

indultum 

to indulge 

torqueC 

torqudre 

torsi 

tortuin 

to twist 

ftrdeO 

ardere 

firs! 

arsurn 

to burn 

haerot^ 

haerdre 

haesi 2 

haesum 

to stick 

iubeC 

ivibdre 

iussi 

iussum 

to order 

maueO 

mandre 

mans! 

mansum 

to remain 

inulce/j 

mulcfire 

inulsl 

nmlsuia 

to soothe 

mulgfO 

inulgdre 

mulsi 

niulsum 

to milk 

rldeo 

riddre 

rLsi 

risuin 

to laugh 

fiuadeO 

suaddre 

sutls! 

suasuin 

to advise 

tergeC 

tcrgdre 

tersi 

tersuiii 

to wipe off 

alge5 

algdre 

alsi 

— 

to be cold 

fulgeC 

fulgdre 

fulsi 

— 

to shine 

UTgeO 

urgdre 

urs! 

— 

to press 

Ificef) 

lucdre 

iQxl 

— 

to shine 

lOgeo 

lugdro 

hlxl 

— 

to mourn 

Principal Parts in eo, ere, i. 

turn : 



Perfect with Lengthened Stem Vowel 

caved 

cavdre 

cSvi 

cautum 

to take heed 

faved 

favCre 

favi 

fautum 

to favor 

fovod 

fuvdre 

fdvl 

fdtum 

to cherish 

So moved, to move 

voved, to vow 


Note paved 

pavdre 

pftvl 

— 

to be terrified 


I Olwierve that auxi i» from •aug-s’i. 

* The stem of baared is haea. The Ppeeent adds S and changes a to r be* 
tween vowels. In haeai, a gtanding for aa is not changed. 
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265. Principal Paris in eo, ere, i, sum: 



1. rKUFfiCT 

WITH HeDCPEICATION 


inordeO 

mordOre 

mo-niordi murstini 

to bite 

spondee 

sponddre 

spo-pondl 1 spvdnsniu 

to prmmise 

tended 

tondOre 

U)-t()ndl tdnaam 

to shear 

pended 

pendOre 

pe-peiidl — 

lo hang 

2. 

Perfect with 

Lengthenbi> Stem Vow 

El. 

seded 

seddre 

sedi sessiim* 

to sit 

video 

vidfire 

vidi visum 

to see 


3. Perfect 

WITH UNOflANOKO StEM 


pranded 

pranddre 

prandl pransuin ® 

to breakfast 

strlded 

strldSre 

stddi — 

to creak 

266. 

Deponent Verbs 


liceor 

liceri 

licitus sum 

to hid 

pol-liceor 

X)ollicdri 

pollicitus Kuni 

to promise 

► inereor, to deserve. ; 

misereor, tit p ’v; 

vereor, to fear 

rcor 

rerl 

ratus sum 

to think 

fateor 

fated 

f assus sum * 

to confess 

medeor 

mederl 

— 

to heal 

tueor 

tued 

— 

to protect 

267. Semi-Deponent Verbs, — Deponent in the Perfect 

auded 

auddre 

ausus sum 

to dare 

gauded 

gaudOre 

gavTsus sum 

to rejoice 

soled 

solSre 

solitus sum 

to be accustomed 


Third Conjugation 

Stem in a Consonant 

268. Principal Parts in o, ere, si, turn : ® 

carpo carpere carpsi carptniri to pluck 

So de-cerpO, to pluck off cx-cerp6, to (‘hoom out wulpr), to carve 

1 For reduplication in compounds, see 251, 4 ; re spondeC, re spondSre, 
re-spondl^ re-spdnsum, to reply. 

So circum-sedeO and super-eedeC. Other coiniwmmlH thus : ob>si<ie5, ob- 
slddre, ob>s3di, ob-seseum, but some coroixmiids lack the Participial B^^stem. 

« See 224, 1 . 

* But cdn-fiteor, cdn-fltfiri, cdn^fessus sum ; go pro-flteor. 

^ For phonetic changes, see 51-56. 
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atm 

nftbero 

nG|>s! 

iiGptum 

to marry 

scribo 

scribere 

scrips! 

scriptum 

to write 

g©r5 

gerere 

gessi 

gestum 1 

to carry 

nr6 

Grere 

nssi 

Gstum 1 

to burn 

dlcf) 

dice re 

dixl2 

dictum 

to say 

chlco 

dficerc 

drixl 

ductum 

to lead 

af-fllg^ 

aflligere 

altilxi 

afflicturn 

to strike down 

cUigis 

ciiigere 

cinxi 2 

cinctum 

to gird 

fingA 

fingere 

finxi 

fictum 

to mould 

pingO 

pingere 

pinxi 

pictuni 

to paint 

iungr?* 

iungere 

iiinxl 

iunctum 

to join 

dUigd 

diligere 

dilM 

dllt?ctum * 

to love 

ueg-h'gA 

neglegere 

neglexi 

neglectuiii 

to neglect 

regO 

rcgere 

rexi 

rficturn 

to rule 

tegO 

tegere 

text 

tectum 

to cover 

coqu(\ 

co(piere 

coxi 

ooctum 

to cook 

ex-«tiiigu6 

exstinguere 

cxstinxl 

exstinctum ^ 

to extinguish 

trail 5 

trail ere 

traxi 

tractum 

to draw 

vehO 

veherc. 

vexi 

vectum 

to carry 

vlvr> 

vivo re 

vixl 

vlctum 

to live 

cAmo 

cfimere 

coinx^si ^ 

crmiptuin ^ 

to arrange 

Ho dC^mA, to take away 

prfiinG, to bring forth 

sum5, to take 

NoU' cou4einn<“) 

conteiiiiKTe 

contenipsi contemptuni 

to despise 

269. Principal Parts in 

o, ere, si, 

sum ; 



efHlen' 

cessi 

ce.ssum 

to give place 

eland 

clandere 

clausl 

elau.su in 

to close 

So Cfni-elOdri, to enchtse 

eX'K'lndo, 

fo exclude 

e-vad5,® to go out 

piaudA, to applaud 

ex-])lodo. 

to hoot off 

dlvldO, to divide 

laedn,’^ to hurt 

ludo, to play 

radO, to shave 

r5(lr>, to gnaw 

trudO, to thrust 


fiecdd 

tlectere 

flex! 

fiexiiin 

to bend 

So pectA, to comh 

l>Iectr>, to livakl 


mittd 

rnittere 

misi 

inisRum 

to send 

iiretiif) 

premere 

jiressi 

jireasum 

to press 

1 The stem of g'erd is g-os, and that of flr6 is fts. 



2 Ohsorve that in these an<l the fnlliowinjj; Perfeels in xi, the tense ending is si, 
and that s of this ending: unites with the tinal itiute of the stem and forms x; 
•tliC'Sh <11x5; *«*ing:-si, clnxl; see 61. 

® Ho d6<ligr5 and 64igd ; inteldegr^ liko negr-leg^O. For leg5, see 270 , 2. 

* So <»ther coin|Kmuds of StlniTuO, wliich is rare and defective. 

* A eupliouic p is here develoj>ed tudweeii m and s, ami between m and t (62, 5). 

* 8o other compounds of vAdfi, which is ran? and defective. 

^ Coiujmuuds of la?ddO have I for a©, as in lididd. 
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m 

figere 

flxi 

lixum 


mergO 

merg<“re 

mersl 

mersum 

to duk 

fipargO 

spargere 

spara! 

sphisuin 

to scattiT 

270. Principal Parts in o, ©re. i. tnra : 



1. PERFECT WITM UkDIU'EICATION 


ab-d5 

abderc 


abdituui '■ 

to put <tway 

So ad-do, to add to 

cve*dO, to 

v6n-d0, to sell 

pangO 

pangere 

j pe-pigi 

ll%I 

panctum 

psletuin 

1 to viaka fast 

ini-pingO 

iiiipingere 

inippgi 

impAcitun 

to hnrl a(jainst 

pungo 

puiigere 

pu-pugl 

punctnm 

to prick 

tango 

tangere 

tc-tigi - 

Uctum 

to tovch 

tendo 

tend ere 

te-tendl * 

tcntiun 

to utreich 

sisto 

sisterc 

Bti-ti 

Btatum 

to place 

cOn-sistO 

cOnsistcre 

cOnstilJ 

— 

to take a stand 

bibO 

bibere 

bi-bi ^ 

— 

to drink 

canO 

canere 

ce-cini ^ 

— 

to siufj 

dlscO 

discero 

di-dici ^ 

— 

to learn 

Note tolls 

tollere 

sus-tull'’ 

sub- latum 

to raise 

2. 

Perfect with Lengtheneo Stem Vowel 

ago 

agere 

Ogi 

actum 

to drive 

per-agO 

peragere 

I>er0gl 

penlctum ' 

to finish 

ab-igO 

abigere 

abOgi 

abslctum 

to drive a my 

cOgO 

cOgere 

coegl 

coilct uin 

to eidlect 

einO 

einere 

Oini 

em-p-tuin ^ 

to bay 

ad-imO 

adimere 

adOmI 

adOmpturn 

to lake away 

frangO 

frangero 

fregi 

friictiiin 

to break 

per-fringO 

perfringere 

perfrOgi 

perfractuiii 

to shatter 

icO 

icero 

id 

ictuin 

to strike 

lego 

legere 

l«gi 

lOctuni 

to read 

per-legO 

perlegcre 

perlOgI 

perlOctuin 

to read Ihronyh 

col-1 igO 

colligere 

collOgI 

collOctum 

to collect 


1 So all dissyllabic componiids of d6 ; see 259, 2. 

* Compounds lose the reduplication ; see 261, 4. 

8Blb6 is in form reduplicated, both in the Present and in ihe Perf<*ct, 

♦ Most coinpounds of canQ have ul in the Perfect; see 272, 1. 

8 Reduplication di ; stem, originally dltc, became die, as seen in di-d^*l. 

8 The Perfect of tolld was originally te-tull (251,41. 

7 So circijm-agQ ; most comfKmnds like ab-lgrd. Cdgrd is for oo ag6. 

«So co-emO. For edmd, d6md, pr6m6, and aamd, see 269; other oom- 
poozids like addmd. 
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For di-Ugd and iieg-leg5, see 208. 


re-linqud 

relinquere 

reliqui 

relictum ^ 

to leave 

rumpO 

rumpere 

rQpi 

ruptum 

to burst 

vincO 

vincere 

vici 

victum 

to conquer 


3. Perfect 

with Unchanged Stem 


solvo 

solvere 

solvl 

BolfLtum 2 

to loose 

volv6 

volvere 

volvi 

volQtum^ 

to roll 


271. Principal Parts in 6, ere, i, aum: 


1. Peufect with Reduplication 


cad5 

cadero 

ce-cidi 

casum 

to fall 

iu*cidC 

incidere 

incid! 8 

incasum ^ 

to fall into 

caedfJ 

caederc 

ce-cidi 

caesum 

to cut 

in-cld^l 

incidero 

incidi ^ 

iucisum 

to cut into 

pend^l 

peudere 

pe-pendi 

pdiisum 

to weigh 

tutidrt 

tiiiidore 

tu-tudi 

tunsum, tdsuin to beat 

con-tuiid6 

contundere 

contudi ® 

contusuin 

to crush 

fallo 

fallcre 

fe-felli 

falsum 

to deceive 

pell 5 

pellere 

pe-puli 

pHlauni 

to drive 

re-pell5 

repellere 

rtipiiull 

repulsum 

to drive back 

currO 

currero 

cu-curri ^ 

cursmu 

to run 

pared 

parcere 

I>e-i)erci 

parsuui 

to spare 

pdscA 

pdscere 

po-pdaci 


to demand 

dS-pOscO 

ddpdsccre 

dd-po-pdscl^* 

— 

to demand 

2. 

l^EUFECT WITH LENGTHENED StEM VoWEL 

edd 

edere 


damn 

to eat 

fundd 

fumlero 

fftdi 

fdsum 

to pour 


3. Perfect 

WITH Unchanged Stem 


ac-cendd 

acccndtin* 

accendl 

aoednaum ’ 

to kindle 

dd-fondd 

ddfendero 

dilfendl 

ddfdnaum 

to defend 

dd-scendd 

ddsceiidere 

ddscendi 

ddsednsum ^ 

to descend 

ex-eddd 

exeddere 

excCldl 

excQsum 

to forge 

timid 

flndere 

fidi 

fissum 

to split 


^ The simple verb is llnqu5. llnquere, llqui, — , to leave. 

* F(*rined from eolii6 and voluO, like statatum from status 
“ OI>8t*rve that these t‘omts»nnds lose the reduplieation. 

* Some oomfmnnds of cadO lack the Participial System. 

* BtX-currd and prae currd generally retain the reduplication. 

* Observe that d6~p0ac5 retains tlie rfslnidication ; see 251, 4. 

^ So other corajMiunds of the obsolete candS, fendd, and of ecandd. 
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scindd 

scindere 

scidi 

soissum 

to rmd 

mandd 

mandere 

inandi 

mS.nsum 

to chew 

pandd 

pander* 

pandl 

passuiii 

to unfold 

pos^ldo 

possidere 

poss6di 

posse, Hsuiii 

vo seize 

pre-liendd ^ 

prehendert 

prehendl 

prehGiisuin 

to grasp 

vertd 

vertere 

verti 

versuin 

lo fitrn 

6-verro 

everrere 

€verrl 

Gversuin 

to sioeep out 

per-cellQ 

percellere 

perculr-* 

perculsuni 

to heat down 

vello 

vellere 

vein 

vulsum 

to pluck 

visd 

visere 

visi 

visum 

to visit 


Here belongs the semi- deponent verb 

fIdO fidere fisus sum to trust 


272 , Principal Parts in 6, ere, ui, itum: 


gignC 

gigiiere 

geimi 3 

genitum 

to beget 

in-cumb6 

incumbero 

iiicubui 

i lie 111 ) itum * 

to lean upon 

molO 

inolere 

medui 

molitum 

to grind 

vomd 

vomere 

vomui 

Vo mi HI 

to vomit 

Note pOnd 

pdnere 

posui 

pOBitum 

to place 

1. The following verbs lack the Partici])ia,l System: 


concind 

concinere 

conciuui 

— 

to sing together^ 

fremd 

from ere 

freraui 

— 

to roar 

gemd 

gem ere 

gemui 

— 

to groan 

tremd 

tremere 

tremul 

— 

to tremble 

strepO 

strepere 

strepui 

— 

to rattle 

273. Principal Parts in 

6, ere, m, 

turn : 


aid 

alere 

alui 

altum 0 

to nourish 

cold 

colere 

colui 

cultum 

to cultivate 

in-cold 

incolere 

incolui 

— 

to inhabit 

edn-serd 

ednserere 

c5n.serul 

ednserturn 

to connect 

cdusuld 

cdnsulere 

cdnsulul 

cdnsiiltnm 

to consult 

occuld 

occulere 

occulul 

occultum 

hide 

texd 

texere 

texul 

texluiri 

to weave 


5 Often written prSndO, prSndere, etc. 

2 Originally the simple verb was doubtless reduplicated. ^ 

* The stem is firen in gen-ul, but gm in gbgn-0 ; the Present is reduplicated. 

* So other compounds of cumbd. 

* So most compounds of cand ; see 870, 1. 

® Or alltum. 
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1, Note the following j 


meto 

metere messui ^ 

messum 

to reap 

^ necto 

nectere nexul 

nexum 

to bind 

2. Some verbs from consonant stems have only the Present System in 

general use. 




angf) 

anger© to trouble 

hiscd hiscere 

to gape 

claudd 

claudere to he lame 

lambd lambere 

to lave 

fatlscd 

fatiscere to gape 

temnd temnere 

to despise' 

furd 

furore to rave 

vadd vadere 

to go 

gUscd 

gllHcere to moell 

vergd vergere 

to incline*^ 

274 . A 

few consonant stems form the Present 

in id and the 

other rriiK'ijutl Parts like other consonant stems : 


capiO 

capere cdpi 

captum 

to take 

ac-cipid 

accipere accept 

acceptum 

to accept 

cupid 

ciipere cupivi ^ 

cupitum ^ 

to desire 

facid 

fac< re feci 

factum 

to make 


l*HS8ive irregular : fio, fieri, factus sum ; see 296. So cale facid, cale* 
fid, ftatis facid, satis-fio. 

cr»n-licio confjcere cr)nfr‘ci cAiifectum to arcomplish 


.l*as.sive regiilar: cdn-ficior, confici, confectus sum. So all compounds 
of facid with pn4)OHitions ; other C()ir>i>oiuids like cale-facid. 


fodid 

fodere 

fddi 

fossum 

Ut dig 

fugid 

fugere 

fugi 

fugi turns 

to flee 

ef-fugid 

offugere 

effugi 

__ 

to Jlee away 

iaeid 

iacere 

ioci 

iactum 

to throw'* 

ab-icid ^ 

abicerc 

abide! 

abiectuin 

to thri)w away 

parid 

pare re 

peperi 

par turn 

to bring forth 

(jiiatid 

(jiiatere 

— 

(piassuuv 

to shake 

con-cutid 

coucuUire 

coiicussi 

coucussum 

to shake 

rapid 

rapere 

rapu! 

raptuin 

to seize 

sapid 

sapere 

sapfvi 2 

— 

to savor of 

1. Here belong the compounds of the obsolete verbs lacid, to entice, 
and Bpecid, to look : 

aldicid all ice re allexi allectum 

So IMioid and pel-lioi5, fo decog, but 6-Uoid thus : 

to entice 

fdieid 

f^Ueere 

dlicui 

dUcitum 

to draw out 

cdn-spicid 

cdrispi<;crt^ 

ednspexi 

cfmspectum 

to hehidd 


^ The Perfect in sul eeeiiis to be a double formation : eui ==r si -f- ui. 
® Olxserve that these three forma are from I-steins. * See 68, 6. 
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Stem in a Vowel 


275. Principal Parts in u6, uere, ni, utmn ; 


exiid 

exuere 

exul 

exfitum 

to put of 

induO 

iuduere 

iudui 

indCiium 

to put on 

statuO 

siatuere 

RtatuI 

statGtuui 

to place 

UibuO 

tribuere 

tribui 

tribQtuai 

to impart 

1. So nearly all verbs in u6, but note the following : 


ru5 

lucre 

rul 

rutinu ^ 

to fall 

’WfSo. 

diniere 

dlral 

dlrutuni 

to destroy 


fluere 

flux! 

fluxuin 

to fow 

Btruo 

struere 

Btruxi 

strftctiim 

to build 

2. The following verbs lack the Participial System : 


aciio 

acnere 

acin 


to sharpen 

arguo 

argue re 

argui 

— 

to accuse 

ab-iiu5 

abiuiere 

abuul 

_ 

to refuse 

con-gruo 

congrucre 

congrui 


to an tea 

So luO, to wash 

i metud, to fear 

re-spud, to spurn 

276. A few verb.s of the Third (’onjugation Form tlieir Prescmt 

SYStem from consonant stem hut their I'erfect 

and Partici])ial 

systems from 

vowel steins after the analogy of otlnu' coriju- 

gations : 





sternO 

sternere 

strilvi 

stratum 

to spread out 

pro-sternd 

prosterncre 

pi’t/stifivi 

prostratiim 

to overthrow 

d(i-cerno 

ddeerncre 

dCcrdvi f 

dderdtum 

to decide 

sC-cern5 

sdeernere 

sdcrGvi 

sdcrdtnrn 

to separate 

sfierno 

spernere 

sprdvi 

spretuin 

to spurn 

arccfiso 

arcessere 

arccKsIvI 

arcessllum 

to summon 

capessO 

capessere 

capessivi 

cajKvsHituin 

to seize 

lacessd 

Jacessero 

laccBHivi 

lacessituin 

to provoke 

petd 

petere 

petivi* 

petitiiru 

to seek 

quaere 

quaererc 

quacBivl 

quaesiturn 

to seek 

con-quird 

conquirere 

conqulslvi 

conquisitum 

to collect 

rudO 

rudere 

rudlvl 


to bray 

terO 

terere 

trlvl 

trltuin 

to mb 


1 Future Participle niitGrua. 

2 FluxI from ; strflx! follows tU® analogy of flux!. 

* Sometimes petll. 
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1. Kote the peculiarities in tlie following verbs ; 


facessO 

facessere 

facess! 

facessitum 

to perform 

lin5 

linere 

l€vl 

litum 

to smear 

serO 

serere 

86vi 

satum 

to sow 

eOu-serO 

cOnserere 

c5nsevi 

cdnsitiim 

to plant 

siuO 

siiierr 

slvi 

situm 

to permit 

dg-siiiO 

dl5sinere 

dfisil * 

desitum 

to desist 

incessO 

incessere 

incessivi 

— 

to attack 


Inceptive or Inchoative Verbs 

.277. Verbs in bco are called Inceptive or Inchoative verbs 
because most of lliem denote the Beginning of an Action. They 
arc of three varieties : 

1. Primitive Inceptives, formed direcdly from roots or from 
lost verbs, generally without inceptive meaning. 

2. Verbal In(‘,e[)tives, formed from other verbs, generally with 
inceptive meaning. 

li Denominative Inceptives, formed from nouns and adjectives^ 
chiefly from adjective.s. 

278. Primitive Inceptives ; Perfect in vi, or in i with Eedupli- 


cation. 

pa.scd 

pa.scere 

pavl 

pasturn 

to feed 

crCscd 

crCscere 

crfwl 

crAtuiii 

to grow^ ^ 

qilie.scA 

quip.sccre 

quievi 

quiCtum 

to rest 

riAscA 

iiAscorc 

nAvI 

nAtuin 

to come to know 

IguAscA'^ 

Ignosccre 

IguAvi 

ignAUitii 

to pardon 

cAgnAvScA 

cAgnAscere 

cAguAvl 

cAgnitiim 

to ascertain 

di.scf) 

disc ere 

didici 

— 

to learn 

pA.sco 

pAseere 

poiiAscl 

— 

to demand 


279. Many Verbal Dieeptives have only the Present System in 
general u.se, but some take the Perfect of their Primitives when- 
ever the occasion requires it. 

arfiscO arC‘srt‘re anil — to become dry from areO 
calCscere calul — to become warm “ caleA 

• Herr v is dropiw'd, dfisii from dSsivI. 

IgBdscd is oomiwauuJed of In, moaniug not, and firnSscd, the full form of 
n6sc5 whirh has lost it« itiitkl g. 06gn58c0 is compounded of co and gndscO. 



OF VMRBB 1J8J 

jSOresod flOrCsoePe ‘flOru! — to begin to bloom from fl0re5 

todescO ardfiscere tot — to take Jire ** arde^ 

ab-ol66c5 abolSscere abolCr’ — to disappear “ ab-ole6 

1. A very few Verbal Inceptives have also certain forms of t!ie Parti^ 
cipial System ; 

ad-olfisc-^ -ere adoiCvl adultum nro^o up from ad, oleO 

ex-olSsc-S -ere oxolSvI cxolclnm to go out of use “ ex, oleO^ 

ob-sol6so-0 -ere obaolSvi obsolCtam to go g*X of use. ob, sole5 

iii-veterasc-Q -ere iiiveteravl invelerfituin to grow ofd “ inveterO 

con-cupIsc-Q -ere coiicupivi concnpiiuni to desire coti,cupjQ 

scisoO -ere scivi scitum to enact “ sci6 


CLAmiFWATmir 


280. Many Denominative Inceptives liave only the Present 
System, but some have the Perfect jii ui: 


cr6bresc-5 -ere 

crebrui 

— fo grow frequent 

from cr^^ber 

dur6sc-6 -ere 

dfirui 

— to grow hard 

“ ddrus 

e-vftii6sc-6 -ere 

evanui 

— L) disapnear 

‘ ‘ 6, vanufl 

raatiiresc-O -ere 

maturui 

— to ripen 

“ nultilriis 

ob-mUt6sc-5 -ere 

obinutui 

— to groto dumb 

“ ob, matus 

ob-surdesc-O -ere 

Obsurdut 

— to grow deaf 

“ ob.surdus 


Deponent Vehbs 


281. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in tus sum 

: 

fruor 

frui 

frruitus sum ^ 

to enjoy 

per-fruor 

perfrul 

perfriictus sum 

to enjoy fully 

fungor 

fungi 

functus sum 

to perform 

queror 

querl 

questus sum 

to complain 

loquor 

loqui 

locfitiis sum 

to speak 

seqiior 

sequi 

secutus sum 

to follow 

per-sequor 

persequl 

persecutus sum * 

to ptirsue 

Note morior 

. mori 

mortuus sum * 

to die 

also liquor 

liqui 

-— 

to melt 

ringor 

ring! 

— 

to growl 

282. Deponent Verbs with the Perfect in bus sum 

: 

gradior 

gradi 

gressus sum 

to walk 

in-gredior 

ingredi 

ingressus sura 

to go into 


1 Or from ex, soleO, like ob-soleO from ob, BoleO. 

2 Fut. Part, fruitarus. 

* So other com|w*ui»d8 of aequor. 

* The Future Participle of morior Is morltftrua. 
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uosp^ioar 


labor 

lab! 

lapsus sum 

to 

patior 

patl 

passos sum 

io buffer 

per-petior 

perpetl 

perpessus sum 

to endure 

fitor 

ati 

tisus sum 

to use 

nitor 

uiti 

nisus sum, nixus sum 

to strive 

am-i)lector 

amplecti 

amplexus sum 

to embrace 

Note re-vertor, revertJ ; Perfect, revertl, rarely reversua sum, to return. 

283. Deponent Verbs with Inceptive Forms: 


ap!sc(^r 

apisci 

— 

to reach 

ad-iplscor 

adipisci 

adeptus sum 

to acquire 

coni*niinlscor 

comminisci 

commeiitus sum 

to devise 

re-miniscor 

remimsci 

— 

to remember 

ex-perglscor 

cxperglsci 

exiKjrrectus sum 

to awake 

nanclacor 

nanclsci 

naiictus (nactus) sum 

to obtain 

nascor 

nasct 

natus sum 

to he born 

ol>-Hvlscor 

ohliviscl 

oblitus sum 

to forget 

])ac!s(*or 

paclsci 

pactuK sum 

to covenant 

pro-iiciscor 

proficisci 

profcctus sum 

to set out 

ulclscor 

ulclscl 

ultus sum 

to avenge 

IrilHeor 

I nisei 

— 

to be angry 

vescor 

vesc! 

— 

to eat 

1. Note the following 8eiui-Depont*nt verb: 


fldO 

fidere 

flsuK sum 

to trust 


Fourth Conjugation 

284. Principal Parts in io, ire, ivi, itum: 

audir) audire audivi audilum to hear 

1. All regular verbs of this conjugation form their Principal Parts 
like audiS, but note the following : 

sepeliO sepf'lire vsepellvl sepultum ^ to bury 

sitiO sitire sitivl — to thirst 

vllgi(’» vagIn; vagivl — to cry 

2. V is often lost in the Perfect: audil for audivi ; see 238 i 2. 

285. Principal Parts in io, ire, ui, turn : 

amiciv) amiclre amicul^ amictuui to map about 

aperiO aperlre aperul apertuin to open 


I With Irregular formation. 


^ The Perfect is rare and late. 



gjumj^mfirn of tmrbs iW 


operl^ 

of^lra 

(iperul 

oiwrtiim 

Io (mtr 

saliO 

salire 

aalul, salil 


to leap 

dWiiS 

disilire 

dA6iiu!,dAsUU 

-* 

to leap down 

28|^ Principal Parts 

in io, ire, ai, tum or amn : 


farciA 

farcire 

farai 

faiiuin ^ 

to flU 

re*ferciA 

refercirc 

j efersi 

refertuin 

h stuff 

fulciO 

fulcire 

fuls! 

fultum 

to prop up 

hauriA 

liaurire 

hausl 2 

hauhtum * 

to drate 

saepiA 

gacpire 

saepsi 

8a<'ptiun 

to hedge in 

sanciA 

sjincire 

Banxi 

sSnctuih 

to ratify 

sarciA 

sarcire 

sfirsi 

sartuni 

to patch 

vinciA 

vindre 

vinxi 

vmctum 

to hind 

rauciA 

raiieire 

(rausi*) 

rausuin 

to be hotm 

seiitiA 

sen tire 

aAnsi 

setiBum 

to feel 


287. Principal Parts in io, ire, i, tum ; 

1, Peufkot Oru.inalm atkd 


com -peri A 

comperire 

comperl 

compel turn 

to learn 

re-periA 

reperire 

rc-pperi 

repc'rtum 

to flnd out 

*2. 

Peufkct w'ith Lenothenei) Stem Vowel 

veniA 

venire 

vAiiI 

veiitum 

to rome 

ad-veniA 

ad venire 

advAiiI 

adventum 

to arrive 

in- veniA 

invenire 

invAni 

inventum 

to find out 


288. A few verbs of this conjugation have only the i)resent 
system in general use. The following are the most important: 

1. Dcsideratkes, but Ssurid, to desire to eat, has the Future Participle 

UsmitilruB. 

2. Also 

balbhtiA, to stammer ferio, to strike gaimiA, to hark 

ineptiO, to trifle sagiA, to discern supcrbiA, to he haughty 

^ C disappears between r and a, 1 and a, r and t, 1 and t ; see 68, 1. 

2 Haual is simplified from haiis-si ; the stem is haus; haurl5 from hausiO. 

® Put. Part. hausOrus. ^ 

* This verb is exceed nigly rare and the Perfect without gofwi authority. 

* The reduplicated form of the simple verb was pe perl. We find a trace of 
the reduplication in the first p iti re-p-peri, from re-pe-perl. 

HARK. LAT. OfUM. — 10 
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Deponent Vbbbs 

289» All regular Deponent Verbs of tbis conjugation foruj tbeir 
Principal Parts as follows : * 


blandior 

blandiri 

blanditus sum 

to flatter 

The following are somewhat 

irregular : 


ex-perior 

experirl 

expertus sum 

to try 

op-perior 

opperiri 

oppertus sura 

to await 

orior * 

oriri 

ortus sum 

to rise 

ad-orior 

adoiiri 

adortus sum 

to assail 

as-sentior 

assentlrl 

assensus sum 

to assent 

mfitior 

m^tiri 

m€n8us sum 

to measure 

Crdior 

Crdiri 

Orsus sum 

to begin 


Irregular Verba 

290. A few verbs which have special irregularities are called 
by way of preemiuenee Irregular or Anomalous Verbs. They are 
sum, edo, fero, void, fio, eo, queo, and their compounds. 

1. The inflection of sum has already been given (205). Most of its coin- 
pounds — ab-Bum, ad-sum, dS-sum, ob-aum, prae-sum, etc. — are inflected 
ill the same way, but ab-sum ha.s a-fui, a-futUrus, and a Present Participle 
ab-sSns, abnent. Prae-sum ha.s a Present Participle prae-sOns, 
Pos-Bum and prd-sum re(iuire special treatment. 

291, l\)s.siiin posse potui to be able 


Indicative 



HINGliLAR 

PLURAL 

Pres. 

possum, poles, potest 

possumus, potestis, possunt 

Imp. 

poteram - 

poterS-mus 

Put. 

})OttTC 

poterimus * 

Perf. 

potui 

potuirnus 

Plup. 

potuoram 

potuertous 

F. V. 

potuerC 

potuerimus 

1 lu the Treseut Indicative and Imperative orior is inflected as a verb of the 


Third Conjugal ion : orlor, orerls, oritur, eU?. ; orere; in the Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, it has hntli orerer, orerSiis, etc., and orirer, orirSrls, etc. So all 
comiMUinds of orior, except ad-orior, which has only forms of the Fourth 
Conjugation. 

3 Inflected regularly through the different persons: potsram, poterfts, p6t- 
•rat, etc. So in the (»lher tenses: potui. potuisti, etc. 

• Poterunt, thirtl person plurab but poterint also occurs. 
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SUBJUKCTIVE 



?erf» 

riup. 


possizDf possiSy possit 

possem 

potuerim 

potuissem 


posslxQus, possltis, posalnt 

poss^mus 

potuerimus 

potuiss^mus 


Infinitive 


Particitle 


Pres, posse Pres, p U6iis {as an odjectm) 

Perf. potuisse 


1. Possum fornift; its present system from a compound of pot (for potis^ 
pote). ahle^ and sum. Pot-sum becomes possum l:)y assimilation, and pot- 
esse and pot-essem are shortened u> posse and possem.^ 

2. The parts of possum r.ro someiinmn used ^eI)aratel} , and then polls, 
pote is indeclinable : potis sum, T mn able : potis sumun, we are able, etc. 

3. Possum derives its Perfect, potui, and its Present Participle, potfins, 
from the verb potfire, whicli has otherwise disappeared from thi* huii5uag(‘. 

4. In rare instarKjes passive forms occur in early Latin, as potestur = 
potest, poterfttur = poterat, used with f^assive lidinitives. 


292. Prd-suin prod-esse ])r6-fuT to profit 

Prd-sum is compounded of pr6, prdd, for, and sura. It retains d from 
prdd, when the simple verb begins with e, but otherwise it is inflected 
like sum ; 

pr5-sum, pr5d-es, prOd-est, pr5-surars, prdd-estls, pr5-suiit, etc. 


293. Edo edere Ml (jsum to eat 

In certain parts of the present system this verb has both regular and 
irregular forms, as follows : 

Active Voice 

Indicative 


Pres. ^ 

feds 

1 

edis 

es 

edit 

eat 

edimuB 

editis 

estis 

edunt 




Subjunctive 



Imp. ^ 

f ederem 
Ifissem 

ederSs, 

6ss6s 

ederet 

Ssset 

ederCmus 

essSmus 

ederStis 

Ossetia 

ederent 

Assent 


1 But the full forms also occur : pot-esse, pot-easem, etc. ; also pot-isse 
and pot>lssent. 
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Imperative 

Pres. *1 

f ede 


edile 



fiste 

Fut. * 

f editO 


editdte 



estote 




Infinitive 

Ihres. 


edere 

Passive Voice 




Indicative 

Pres. 

f edor 

ederis 

editur ediinur 

\ 


Cstur 




SuiiJlTNCTIVK 

Imp. 

f ederer 

ederCris 

ederCtur edergmur 
(Issetur 


edantS 


odimini eduntur 


edergmiiii ederentur 


1, In all Ukj other tcnsos tliis verb has tlie rej^ular inflection, but forms in 
Im for am occur in the Present Subjunctive; edim, edls, edit, etc., for 
edain, (*da>, edat, etc. 

2. Observe tliat the shorter forms have; 6 in tlie root syllable, but thpkt 
otherwisf' they are like the corresponding forms of the verb, sum. They are 
the favorite forms in classical Latin. 

fl. Compounds arc conjugated like tin* simple verb, but note 

corn-e<ir) com-t'dere com-Odl com-esum or com-^stum fo eat up 


294. FerO ferre tulf latum to hear 

Active Voice 
Iniucativk 

SINtJUmiU rU’RAT. 


Pres. 

ford, fers, fert 

ft'rimus, fertis,^ ferunt 

Imp. 

ferdham ® 

ferebamus 

Fut. 

ferain 

ferCunus 

l»erf. 

tiill 

tulimus 

Plup. 

tuleram 

tuleram us 

F. W 

tulerd 

lulerimus 


* F©r-8, fer-t, fer-tia, like es-t, es-lis, are formed without the thematic 
vowel. 

#l«fl«!!ct the several tenses iu full; for^toam, fer^bUs, etc. 



rXRMviAit mms 


Ptes. leram 

Subjunctive 

feramiis 

Imp. lemm 

ferrSniuai 

Petf. tulerim 

tuierimus 

Plup. tiilissem 

tuUssi^duis 

Pres, fer 

Imperative 

ferto 

I'erf. fertO 

^ertbte 

fert<> 

fei into 

Infinitive 

PAHTK’irriE 

Pres, f erre ^ 

Pres. ferOns 

Perf. tulisse 

Fut. laturum esse Fut, latur^ 

Gerund 

Supine 

Gen. ferendi 

Dat. ferendO 


Acc. ferendum 

Acc. 

Abl. fereiidO 

Abl. latu 


feror 

Passive Voice 

ferri latus sum to he borne 


Indicative 

SINGtJIvAU 

PI.UltAI. 

Pres. 

feror, ferris, fertur 

feriinur, ftuimiiii, feruntur 

Imp. 

ferebar 

ferObamur 

Fut. 

ferar 

ferPrnur 

Perf. 

latus sum 

lati sum us 

Plup. 

latus eram 

latl eramiis 

F. P. 

iritus erO 

latl eriinus 

Pres. 

Subjunctive 

ferar 

feramur 

Imp. 

ferrer 

ferrOmur 

Perf. 

l^tus sim 

latl simiis 

Plup. 

latus essem 

lau essOmus 


1 Fer-rem, fer-rSs, eUi., from fer-sam, fer-s6a, eU;., like e»-sem, es-ses, et«. ; 
and for-re from far-s^ like ea-se, are forraetl without the thematic voweL 
Heveral other forms have the same peculiarity. 
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Impbbative 
Bn. f Grro ^ 

Fut fertor 
fertor 


ferimln! 

feruntor 


Infinitivk 

Pres, ferr! 

Perf. latum esse 
Put. latum Irl 


Participle 

Perf. latus 
Ger. ferendus 


1. Fer6 Is inflected from two independent stems, fer, seen in tet-6 and 
tol, tol in tul-I, with the ablaut form U seen in tl*a>tuin, the original form 
of Ifttttm. 

2. Ouppounds of fer6 ar(3 conjugated like tl^e simple verb^ but In a 
of them the preposition sutlers a euphonic 


con 

au, dfi 

In 

Ob 

re 

sub 


ad-ferO 

au-ferO 

c5n-fer6 

dif-ferA 

ef-fero 

In-ferA 

of-ferA 

re-ferA 


ad-ferre 

au-ferre 

con-ferre 

dif-ferre 

ef-ferre 

in-ferre 

of-ferre 

re-ferre 


t 

at-tuii 

abs-talf 

con-tull 

di.s*tall 

ex-tuU 

in-tull 

ob-tull 

re-t-tull 


ab-l|UuiR. 

ooMfttunl 

dS4iltam 

iUl&tum 

ob4itnm 

7e4stum 





coVisirf 


suf-ferA suf-ferre sus-tuH sub^lRtatii 


Notk, — In form sus-tul! and sub-lAtum belong to 
to hmr, suffn\ and they eonietimeB have 
also supply the Perfect and the Perfect Partlc^le 


,295. Void 

3srolA 

MaJo 


velle 

nolle 

malle 




Pres. 


volo 

vis 

vult 


lNDfiCATIY]| 

nOlO ^ 
nOn vte 
hOn vult 



... 


1 Au and ab are two sejuirate preposition^ but 
injs; dis and dl are two forms of one and the 
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m 



vplumus 

nOiuthus 

m&hunns 


vtlltis 

ndn \ ultis 

mftvalHi 


volunt 

nSlunt 

inainnt 

Imp. * 

voldbam 

ndlfilmm 

m&lsbam 

Fut. 

volam 

nOlam 

nitlam 

Perf. 

volul* 

ndlul 

maiul 

finp. 

volueram 

udlaeram 

lerain 

F. P. 

voluerO 

k ndluerd 

m&luerO^ 



SuBdUKCITVB 


Pres. 

velim 1 

nolim 

mfthm 

Imp 

vellem^ 

nSllem 

mallem 

Perf. 

voluerim 

nOluenm 

mftlutirim 

PIiq>. * 


nOlLissein 

maiuissom #> 



Imi^erative 



k', ; w 

ndlil nfillte 



, " »«*• 

nOlIta nOlItnte 




nQUtd ndluntd 



' ' • ■ . 

Ikfikitive 


Pres. 

TeiB# 

nolle 

maile 

Pwl 

Tdloisse 

nOluisse 

maluisse 

jti 


Participle 


tPiMS 

irolfiiMi 

Imions 



iteia ^ irdW i|i Vlilt vol, which o is weakened to u in vult. 

i, rn^mmm 

let fieim SA-'#4i$; maid supplanted an earlier formation, mft- 

|<W» demur, mi|i0elany in emrly Latin, 

?* woH, Toltla , sis, sttltis, for si vis, si vultls; 
tplaiSillls ii»-irls, m*volt , n5n velim, n5n vellem , 

^ et IIIINI0 : uaA-wdidt mft-vola^ mft-velim, mai-veUetii 

» | * fal tt H i .' . _ , 

IsinUmMl and vaUem like essem 

ITwUenL Isdrom wi-som, like es-sexn ; velle veLse, like es-se. Hsfe 
f i« s«4ialiiM to the 
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. TfR , 

The regular verb faoio, facere^ feci, factum, to maJce^ has 
the following irregular Passive : 


'f 

fieri, factus sum, 

to become, be i 


Indicative 



SIHOULAK 

PLURAL 

Pres. 

fl^, fis, fit 

flunt 

Imp. 

fiebam 

figbamus 

Fut. 

fiam 

figmus 

Perf. 

factus sum 

fact! sumus 

Plup. 

factus cram 

fact! eramus 

F. P. 

factus er5 

fact! eriraus 

m ‘ 



Pres. 

Subjunctive 

flam 

flam us 

Imp. 

fiercm 

fiergmus 

^ Perf. 

factus aim 

facti simus 

map. 

factus essem 

facti essgmus 

Pres. 

Imperative 

fi 

fite 

Infinitive Parti(jii*le 

Pres. 

fieri 

r 

Perf, 

factum esse Perf. 

factus « 

Fut. 

factum Iri Ger. 

faciendus * 


1. The first and second persons plural of the Present Indicative are not 

found. * 

2. Tlie Imperative forms fi and fite belong to early and late I-^tiu. A 
rare Infinitive, fiere, occurs in early Latin. 

3. For the compounds of faciS and fi6, see 274. 

4. Mow^ovcr, a few isolated forms of compounds of 66, with prepositions, 
occtir as follows 


In D I CAT I V K Bu H,T CNOTI VR 


Infinitive 


cdnfit, cdnflunt cdnflat, cdnfieret 

d^tlt, dMIuid, dSflet deHat 

Inht, tnfiunt 

interflat 


cdnfieri to be done 

d^tierl tohexcanting 

he beg ins, they begin 
interfieil to be destroyed 



mUEmflAR VERBS 


m 

297. Eo ’ ire it ‘ itum go 


Indicative: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 


Pres. 

ed 

Is 

it 

Tmus 

Itis 

eunt 

Imp. 

Ibam 

ibas 

ibat 

•Ibatnus 


Ibant 

Fut. 

Ib5 

Ibis 

ibit 

ibimus 

Ibitis 

ibluit 

Perf. 

i! 

Istl 

ill 

iimiis 

Istis 


PI up. 

ieram 

ie'riis 

ierat 

ieram us 

icratis 

ierant 

F. P. 

ierO 

ierls 

ierit 

ierimus 

ieritis 

ieriut 




SuBJUNC 

TIVE 



Pres. 

earn 

eas 

eat 

earn US 

catis 

eant 

Imp. 

Irem 

Ires 

I’-et 

Irem us 

Iretis ^ 

Irent 

Perf. 

ierim 

ierls 

ierit 

ierimus 

ierit Is 

ierint 

Plup. 

issem 

issSs 

isset 

Issem UK 

Issetifi 

iswnt 


Infinitive 


¥ 

Pauttciple 

♦ * 


Pres. 

Ire 


Pi =. itns 

(ien. 

euntis 


Perf. 

is.se 






Fut, 

iturum esse 

Fut. itru’us 

4 


Geiiund 

Supine 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Acc. 

eundl 

eundO 

euiidum 

Acc. 

itum 

Abl. 

eundO 

Abl. 

itu 

Pres. 

I 

Imperative 

ite 

Fut. 

ito 


ItOto 


itO 


(uintO 


1. Ed is a verb of the Fourth Conjuj^ation, but it forms the Supine from 
the weak stem i, and is irregular in several paits of the present system. In 
the perfect system the regular classical forms are ii, ieram, ler6, etc., as 
given in the paradigm, but the forms with v, as Ivi, fveram, Iver6, etc., 
occur in early and late Latin. 

2. Observe that li is regularly contracted into I before b, as but 

the uncontracted 11 is found in rare instances. 

3. 'The stem of e6 is tlie root el, weak form i El becomes e before SI, 5, 
and n, as in earn, eSmuB, e5, eunt, but in other situations it becomes f, 
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shortened to 1 before a vowel or final t, as in Is, ImuB^ Itis ; ilmus, lord, It. 
The weak stem is seen in i-tmn and i-t&rus. 

4. As an intransitive verb ©6 has no regular passive voice, but certain 
passive forms are used impersonally: itur, there is going ; itum est, they 
have gone ; but Irl, the Passive Infinitive, is used as an auxiliary in the Future 
Infinitive Passive of the regulay conjugation : amfitum M, etc. 

6. Compounds of ©6 have the short form in the Perfect System and are 
conjugated as follows : 

ab^eO abire abil abitum to go away 

ex-eO exire exil exitum to go out 

Note. — A few compounds occasionally have a future in lot, for Ibit. 

fi. Transitive Compounds of ©6 may be used in the passive voice, as 
ad-©5, adir©, to approach ^ Passive ad-©or, adlria, aditur, etc. Passive 
forms are somewhat rare. 

7. Ambi5 (from ambi*eO), ainbire, ambivi, ambitum, to solicit^ is in- 
flected as a regular verb of the Fourth Conjugation, like audid, though 
ain)i!bam for ambiebam occurs. 

298. Queo, cjiilre, quTvI, quil, to be (ihle^ and ne-queo^ nequire, 
nequTvi, iie-quil, not to be abJcy are inflected like ©6, but they are 
used chiefly in early writers. 

1. The forms most frequently used by the best wTiters are nOn queO, nOn 
queam, nOn qucat, nOn (pieant, nun <iuire ; neqneuiit, neqneamus, nequeant, 
nequlbUs, uequibat, nequilmnt, ne<|ul8ti, nequiit, iiequiSre, nequierat, nequi- 
erant, nequlrem, iiequlret, nequire. 


Defective Verb© 


299. The following verbs lack the Present System; 



CoepI, 

Meniini, 

OdI, 


I have begun 

I remember 

I hate 



Indicative 


I^rf. 

coepI 

mem ini 

5dt 

Flup. 

cooperam 

niemineram 

dderam 

F. P. 

coeperfi 

mominerO 

OderO 



Subjunctive 


Perf. 

ooeperim 

memlnerim 

fiderim 

Piup. 

coepissem 

meminissem 

Mlasem 



DEFKCTirn VEEBS 


m 


Impeeative 
Sing. memeutS 
Plur. mementOt© 


Infinitive 


Perf. 

coepfsse 

meminisiiie 

fidisso 

k \ Lt . 

coepturuin esse 

Participle 

OKsCirum esse 

Perf. 

coeptus 


usus^ 

Fut. 

coeptarus 


Csurus 


1. With Passive Infinitives, coepi generally takes the passive form: 
coeptUB Burn, eram, etc. Coeptus is passive in sense. 

2. Memim and odi arc Present in stnise ; hence in the Plu\)erfect and 
Future Perfect they have the sense of tlie Imiicrfect au(i Future . Ndvl, I 
knoWs Perfect of nSBCO, to learn^ and c6nsu6vi, lam wont^ Perfect of c6n* 
8 u 68 c 5 , to accustom onr^'s sclf^ are also present in sense. 


300 . The three following verbs are used chiefly in certain parts 
of the Present System. 

Aid, I s<ti/y I my yes:^ 

Indicative 


Pres. 

Imp. 

Perf. 

ai6 

aifihain * 

ais 8 
aiebas 

ait — 

aiCbat fiiebainus 

ait — 

— aiunt 

aiCbatis aifibant 




Subjunctive 


Pres. 




aiat — 

— aiant 


Impkkative 
Pres, al (rare) 

Paktk’iple 
P res, aiens 


I OsuB Is active in sense, hating, but is rare, except in coinpouiids. 

3 III this verb a and i di» not form a diphthong ; before a vowel 1 is a consonaut; 
see 1%, 2. 

® The interrogative form ais-ne is often shortened to ain. 

* Aibam, alb&s, etc., occur. 
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Hm 

Inquain, I my, is used in connection with direct quotations 
and is inserted after one or more of the words quoted. 


Indie. Fres. 

inquam 

inquis 

inquit 

inquimus inquitis^ 

inquiunt 

“ Imp. 


— 

inquiabat ^ 

— 

— 

— 

“ Fut. 


inquiCs 

inquiet 

■— 

__ 

~ 

“ Ferf. 

inquU 

inquisU 

inquit 

__ 

— 

— 

Iiuper. I*reB. 

inque 

Fut. 

inquitd 




■« 


Fari, to speak 




Indie, Frefi. 

— 



fatur 

— 


fantur 

“ Fut. 

fabor 

_ 

fabitur 



— 

Ferf. 

— 

_ 

fatus est 



fatf sunt 

“ Flup. 

fatiiseram — 

fatus erat 

__ 

__ 

— 

ImptT. Fres. 

fare 






Infin. I*re8. 

farl 






Fart. Fres. 

fans 


fanti 

fan tern 


fante 

Fast 

fatus 






“ (ler. 

f and UR 






Gerund, (len. 

fandi 

Abl. 

fando 

Supine, Abl. 

fatu 


1. Far! is used cliiefly iji poetry. Tli(‘ eoinpouuds have a few forms not 
found in tlie simple verb, as af-fanuir, af*f§rainl, af-fibar, etc. 


301 . Cortain verbs have only a few sjieeial forms. 


1. ImjierativT^ aiid Intinitivo. 


havT; liavfde 

h.avelo haven* ^ 

hail, to he well 

salve Ralv(^te« 

salveto salvon* 

hail, to he well 

cedf) ciu.te 


(fire m,ey tell me 

apage 


away with you 

2. OUicr forms : 

ovat 

OVHtl.S 

he rejoireSy rejoicing 

(juaesO 

quaesuiims 

X entreaty we entreat 


Impersonal Verbs 



. 302 . Impersonal VtMd)a corre.spond to tlu; Knpflish impersonal verbs 

with If. licet, it #V lawful ; oportet, it is proper. I'bey are conjugated like 

* Inquitls is rare. Inqulbat for iiuprn'bat occMirs. 

Also written avfi, avSte; avStO, avSre 
« The Future salvSbis Is also used for the Iniiierative. 



IMPERSOnAL VERBB l4l 

other verbs, but are used only in the third person singular of the Indica- 
tive and Subjunctive, and in the Present and Perfect Infinitive. 

1. The subject, when expressed, is generally an Infinitive or a clause: 
h6c fieri oportet, that this t<hould done improper. 


2. The following verbs are generally iin[)ei*sona! : 


ningit 

niugere 

iiinxit 

it snows 

pluit 

pi acre 

pluit 

it rains ^ 

tonat 

ton are 

tonavit 

it launders 

decet 

decere 

decuit 

it Is becoming 

licet 

licCrc 

licuit, licituin est 

it is litwftd 

miseret ^ 

misergre 

mi^oritum est 

it ervites pity 

oportet 

oportCre 

oportiut 

it is proper 

paenitet ^ 

paenitrne 

paeniiult 

it causes regret 

piget 

pigCre 

piguit 

it grieves 

pudet 

pudCre 

puduit, pnditum est 

it puts to shame 

refert 

refer re 

rettulit 

it Concerns 

taedet 

taedere 

taeduii , taesuiu est 

it disgusts 


3. Participles arc generally wanting, but a few occur, thougli with a some- 
what modified sense 

From licet : licSns, free ; licitus, alUancd. 

From paenitet : paenitSns, penitent ; paeniteiidus, to he repented of. 
From pudet: pud€ns, modest; pudendus, shameful. 


4. Gerunds are generally wanting, bin occur in rare instances : paeni-^ 
tendum, pudeudd. 

o. A few verbs, generally personal, admit the impersonal construction in 
cerUiin senses : 


accedit, it is added 
cOnstat, it is nf/rtad 
contingit, it happens 
eveliit, it ha}>}Hnfs 
palet, it is plain 


aceidit, it happens 
praestat, it is better 
clrdi'ctai, it delights 
inter(‘st, it interests 
placet, it pleases 


apparet, it is clear 
restal, it remains 
dol<‘t, it grieves 
iuvat, it delights 


6. In the Passive Voice intransitive verbs can be useii only impersonally. 
The participle is then neuter : mih! erdditur, it is credited to me, I am be- 
lieved; erfiditum est, it was believed; cuixitur, there is running, people run ; 
pfign&tur, it is foughU they, we, ale., fight; vivltur, we, you, they live. 

7. The PaSsivi* Perii)l» rustic C<»njngation (237) is often used imf)e|;»onally. 
The participle is then neuter : mihi senbendum est, / must write. 


1 Me miseret, J pity ; me paenitet, I repent. 
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partici.es 

303, The Latin has four parts of speech, sometimes called 
Particles ; the Adverb, the Preposition, the Conjunction, and the 
Interjection. 

ADVERBS 

304. The Adverb is the part of speech which is used to qualify 
verbs, adjectives, and other adverbs: celeriter currere, to run 
swiflty ; tam celer, so swiff,; tarn celeriter, so swiftly. 

306. Adverbs may ])e divided into three general classes: 

1. Adverbs which were originally tlie case forms of nouns, adjectives, 
participles, and pronouns. 

‘2. Adv«jr)»s formed by means of suffixes no longer used in the regular 
declensions. 

Adverbs formed by the union of juepositions with case forms. 

306. Many adverbs were originally Accusatives, both in form and in 
meaning. 

1. Ac-cusatives of Nouns: vicem, is turn ; partim, partly. 

2. Here perliups may be mentioned adverb.‘? in tim and aim, probably 
formed <»riginaUy from verbal nouns no longer in use: statim, steadily;^ 
raptixn, hastily; contemptim, c(ndrmplu(otsly ; fUrtim, stealthily. These 
adverbs are sometimes ex])lained iis Accusatives, and sometimes as Instru- 
mental cast:s. 

vl. Accusatives of Adjectives and Pronouns: multum, multa, ^much; 
citerum, efitera, as to the rest; v6rum, truly; facile, easily; saepius, 
oftener ; bifftriam ~ bifriiiam jniriem, in (tro parts; ali&s = alias vic6s, 
otherwise; tam, .so much; quam, as much. 

307. Many adverbs were originally Ablatives.^ 

1. Ablatives of Nouns : forte, hy chance ; lure, riyhtly ; namer5, exactly; 
sponte, wilUnyhj. 

1 Thus statim lujiy he formed fr«im statis, which Is no longer in use, because 
supplanted by static. Subsequently it seems to bave been associated with the 
verb' Stfir-re, and |xwbai)8 some adverbs in tim were forii»ed from verbs by 
analogy. But some adverbs iu tim and sim are fonn«^<i from adjectives: singru- 
l&tlm, one hy In time, (UnibileHS, these endings came to be regarded simply 

as adverbial suffixes, and were used in forming new adverbs. 

® The term Ablative, as applied in l>at in, includes not rmly the Ablative proper, 
hut all forms originally Instrumental, and such Locatives as are not easily recog- 
nized. 
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% Ablatives of Adjectives and Participles; deaetrA, on the right; fuctrft^ 
on the outside; rftrd, rarely ; doctS, learnedly; doctlaaiiiiS, meet learn* 
edly; especially ; auspicAtd, after taking the auspices; cdnaultd, 

after deliberating. 

8. Ablatives of Pronouns ; eA, there, in that way ; hAo» here, in this 
way; eAdem, in the same way. 

4. A few Pronominal Adverbs denote dicectiou i-owar^’ a place: to 

that place; h6c, hue, to this phic.e ; illd, ill6 c, to that pi act ; istd, i8td*Ct 
to your place. These adverbs are explained as Instrnuiental Ablatives. 

5. Here may be mentioned a few adverbs in im, illim, illiu-c, /rom 

that place; interim, meanwhile ; oft n with de: in-de, thence; proln-^e, 
hence. These adverbs may be Instrumental Ablatives. 

308. Some Adverbs were originally Locatives, denoting the Place or 
Time in which anythitig is done. 

1, Locatives of Nouns and Adjectives in i or A : herl, yt.sierday : tamperl, 
in time; vesperi, in the evening ; peregri. or peregrA, in a foreign land, 

2. Locatives of Pronouns: hie,* here ; illic, Istlc, there ; i\A, there; ubl, 
where; afe, in this way, thus. 

309. Adverbs in tus and ter.**^ — Atb orbs arc aiso formed by means of 

the endings tus and ter, wliicb are no longer used as case endings in the 
regular declensions: fundi-tus, the found aliort ; xAdTci-tus, /;y;w the 

root.'i, utterly; dlvTiii-tus, hy divine appointment, divinely : forti-ter, bravely ; 
prdden-ter, prudently. 

1. The stem vowel before tus and ter becomes i, and consonant steins 
assume i, but ti is lost by dissimilation (66) before ter: prQden-ti-tei , 
prdden-ter. 

310. Some adverbs are formed by the union of case forms with 
prepositions, even with prepositions with which they are not other\vi>e 
used: ad-modum, to the full measure, fully ; ex-templ6, immediately: 
ant-eA, before, before that; inter-eA, in the meantime; post-eA, afterward ; 
tautis-per, for so long a time, 

1. A very few adverbs are .simply adverbial phrases or clauses whose 
words have become united in writing, as Bcllicet, from scire licet, certainly ; 
lit. it is permitted to know ; vidAlicet, from vidGre licet, clearly ; loraitan, 
from fors sit an, perhaps. ^ 

311. Comparison. — Mo.st adverbs are derived from adjectives, and 
are dependent upon them for their comparison. The comparativ;6 is the 

^ Here the Locative ending is I : hi-c, Uli-c. 

‘Seen also in in*tus, within; In-ter, in the midst ; sub-tu8, sub>ter, below. 
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locuftative neuter eingular of the adjective, and the superlative changes 
the ending ug of the adjective into 8 : ^ 


altus 

altior 

altissimus 


alte 

altius 

altissimP 

Iqflily V 

1. When the adjective is compared with magis and 

mazimS, the adverb 

is compared in the same way : 



ggregius 

magis egregiua 

maximP Pgregius 

excellent > » 

egregie 

magis Pgregifi 

maximP PgregiP 

excellently 

2. When the 

adjective is irregular, the adverb has the same irregularity : 

bonus 

melior 

optimus 

good 

• bene 

melius 

optimP 

well 

8. When the 

adjective is defective, the adverb is generally defective : 


deterior 

dPterrimus 

worne 

— 

dPterius 

dPterrirnP 

worse 

IlOVUS 


novissimus 

neio 

nov6 

— 

novissimP 

newly 

4. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared : 

dm 

dmtius 

difitissiinP 

for a long time 

saepe 

sae])ius 

saepissimo 

often 

satis 

satius 

— 

sufficiently 

nOper 

_ 

nGperrimP 

recently 


5, Most adverbs not derived from adjectives, as also those from adjectives 

incapable of comparison (160), are m>t compared: hic, here; nunc, now; 
vulgftiiter, commonly. 4 

(}. Superlatives in 6 or um are used in a few adverbs : prlm5, primum, 
potisglmum. 

PREPOSITIONS 

312 . The Preposition is the part of speech which shows the relations 
of objects to each other : in Italia esse, fo k in Italy ; ante m6, kfore me. 

1. Prepositions were originally adverbs 2 

2. For Prepositions and their uses, see 420, 490. 

6. For the form and meaning of Prepositions in Composition, see 874. 

313 . Inseparable Prepositiotis, so called because they are used only 
in composition, are the following: 

1 See 807, 2. 

* But many adverbs, it will be remembered, are in origin case forms. 
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ambif anib» around^ about in, notf tin- sM, sfi, aside^ npar^ 

au, away, from por, toward, forth not, 

dis, dl, asunder red, re, back 

L Jror the foim and meaning of the Inseparable Prepositions in Compo- 
8itlO]|i see 875. 

CONJUNCTIONS 

$1^. Conjunctions are mere connectives. They are either Coiirditiate 
or Subordinate. 

1. Coordinate Conjunctions connt<’t similar constructions: 

Labor voluptas-quod labor and pleasure. 

Carthaginem c^pit ac ^ diruit, he Lok and defitroycd Carthage, 

2. Subordinate Conjunctions connect subordinate with principal con- 
structions : 

Haec dnir. 1 colligunt, effugit, while they collected these thing.'*, he escapixt 

Note. — F or the use of subordinate conjuLC'tions, see 568, 874. 


315. Coordinate Conjunctions comprise: 

1. Copulative Conjunctions, denoting Union; 

Et, quo, atque,2 ac, and; etiain, quoiiue, alfto ; neque, nec, and rot; 
neque . . . neque, nec . . . nec, neque . . . nee, iieither . . . nor, 

2. Disjunctive Conjunctions, denoting Separation : 

Aut,8 vel, ve, sive (seu), or; aut . . . a.it, vel . . . vel, either . . . or; 
sive . . . sive, either ... or, 

lioTE. — Here belong inteiTogative particles in double or disjunctive ques- 
tions; utrum ... an, whether . . . or; an, or; annon, necne, or not; 
see 380. 

3. Adversative Conjunctions, denoting Opposition : 

Sed,^ autem, v{;rum, vCtO, in truth, but; at, but, on the contrary ; atqui, 
rather; c^terum, but still, moreover;^ tairen, yet. 


' Here que connects two Nominatives, etc two Indicatives, wliinh are entirely 
coordinate, but dum connects the subordinate clause, haec . . . colligunt, with 
the principal clause, effClgit, Iw escaped vjkile they collected these things. 

2 Copulative oonjunctiona are et and que with their compounds: et-lam, at- 
que, quo-que, ne^que. Ac is a shortened form of at-que ; nec of ne-que. 

8 Disjunctives arc aut, vql, and ve with their compounds. Vel is the Impera- 
tive of void, lit. choose. ^ 

^Conjunctions, like adverbs, consist largely of case forms, chiefly from pro- 
nominal stems, especially from the stems of qul, quae, quod. 

® Lit. as to the rest. 

HAKK. LAT. OBAM. — 11 
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4. Illative Conjunclions, denoting Inference : 

Erg6, igitur, hide, proinde, itaque, henccy therefore* 

5. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Cause; 

Nam, namque, cnim, etenim, /or.^ 

S16. Subordinate Conjiiiictioiis comprise: 

1. Temporal Conjunctions, denoting Time : 

QuandO, quom,® cum, when; ut, ubT, as, when; cum prlmum, utprimum, 
ubT prtmuni, simul, simulac, siinul ac, siiiml atque, siinul-atciue, as soon as; 
duin, dfmec, quoad, (]uamtUri, while^ until^ as long as; antequam, priusquam, 
before; postea^juain, after. 

2. Comparative Conjunctions, denoting Comparison : 

Ut, utl, slcut, as, so as; vehit, just as; praeiit, prout, according as, in 
comparison with; (puiin, as; tanquam, qujisi, ut si, velut si, as if. 

3. Conditional Conjunctions, denoting Condition: . , , , 

SI,* if; si n<^n, nisi, nT, if not ; sin, hut if; si quidem or 8i>quide%(i)r 
indeed; si iriodo, duin, inodo, duinniodo, if only, provided. 

4. Adversative and Concessive Conjunctions, denoting Opposition and 
Concession : 

Quanuiuau), licet, < cum, although ; otsi, lametsl, etiamsi, even if; quam- 
vl.s,< (piantumvis, quautumlibet,'* however much, although; ut, grant that; 
n^, grant that not. 

5. Final ConjunctionvS, denoting Purpose or End; 

Ut, uM, that, in order (hat; uC, nf've (iicu), that not; qiid, that; quOmi- 
nus,^ (piln, that not. 

6. Consecutive Conjunctions, denoting Consequence or Result: 

lit, so that; ut nOn, so that not. 

1 But most causal conjunctions are subordinate : see 316, 7. 

® Quom, the orif^inal form frt»m whi<’h cum was develoj>e<l, occurs in early 
Ijltin, as in riautus. Cum is the approved form iu classical Latin. 

® Probably a IxK’.ative. 

< Licet is strictly a verb, uieaninj; it is permitted; vis, you wish, in quam>YlS 
and quantuni-vi«, as much as you wish, and libet, tt plea.us, iu quantum-Ubet, 
as mueh as it pleases, are als<» verbs. 

Qu5minu8 « quc^mimis, hy which less; quin « qui-ne, by which not, orlgL 
nally iutarrogaUve, how mi f 
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7. Causal Conjunctions, denoting Clause : 

Quia, quod, quoniain,^ quandO, because^ inamiuch as; cum (quom), 
since ; quandSquidem, s! quideia siquidem,^ utpote, sime indeed, 

8. Interrogative Conjunctions, in dependent or indirect questions :* 
Ne, nonne, nuin, utrum, an, whether; an non, necne, or not. 

INTii:iUECTIONS 

317. Interjection*^ are certain particles used as expressions of feeling 
or as mere marks of address.^ They may ex]»ri ss 

1. Astonishment: u, hem, ebon, aitat, babae. 

2. Joy: id, cuhoe, tdge, fua, d, pcip.ie. 

3. Sorrow: vno, ei, bev, Pheu, ohd, '1b, au, prO. 

4. Disgusl : aba, phy, apage. 

5. Calling: hens, 5, ebo, elunlum. 

6. Praise : eu, euge, Sia, b?ia. 


PART III. — ETYMOLOGY 

318. Words in our family of languages were originally formed 
by the union of })i’imitive eleimnits called Koots. 

' 319. In the formation of words in an inflected language, we 
di.stinguish Inflection, Derivation, and ( hnn])osili()n ; but inflection 
and derivation are botli the result of original composition. The 
suffixes of inflection and derivation are the worn and mutilated 
remains of original members of compound words. 

1 From quom-lam,. uoio. 

2 Lit. if indeed. 

8 These are sometimes classed as adverbs. In some of their uses they are 
plainly conjunctions, while in other cases they approach closely to the nature of 
adverbs. As a matter of convenience they may 1)e called Interrogative Particles ; 
see 378* 

■* Some interjections seem to be the simple and natural utterance of feeling, 
and accordingly d«> not appear to have been built up, like other words, from roots 
and stems, but to be thcms<*lvos specimen.s of the unorganized elements of human 
speech. Others, however, are either inflect <id forms, as age. ronie, be- 

ffone, or mutilated sentences or clauses; meherculSs, mehercule, otc.,» me 
Hercules iuvet, may Hercules protect me ; mSdlufi fldlua, may the true God 
help me. 
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IZYFLBCTION AND DBRIVATION 

320* Inflection forms Cases, Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and 
Persons by adding appropriate suffixes to stems : r^g-ia, rgg-em, 
r^g-Sfi, reg-ibua ; start, sta-nt, sta-mus, stSrtLs. 

1. In Latin, a stem which cannot be resolved into more prim- 
itive elements Is also a root. Thus sta, the stem of ata-nnis, is a 
root. M(»reover, most roots have a strong form and a weak form. 
Thus ata in sta-muB, sta-tis is the strong form, and sta in 
Bta-tlm, flta-tufl is the weak furin of the same root. 

321. Derivation forjus new stems by adding formative suffixes 
to other stems or to roots. Thus from the root sta, it forms the 
stem Bta-bili by adding the suffix bili, and from this again it forms 
the new stem Bta-bili-tat by adding the suffix tat. 

322. Etymologically words may be divided into groups, each 
group being derived from one common root. Some of these 
groups are very large. Thus from the two forms of the single 
root flta, Bta, to stands are derived 

1. AM tlu* forms which make up the conjugation of the verb stS, Btftre, 
Btetl, Btatum, to stand 

'2. All the forms of the verb BiBt5, Bistere, atiti, atatum, to place. 

a. Many other forms, including nouns, adjectives, verbs, and adverbs. 

323. Stems, the basis of all inflection, may be divided into 
three classes, as follows: 

1. Koot Stems, identical with roots. 

2. }*riinary Sti>m.s, formed either from roots or from the stems of verbs by 
means of suffixes. 

«1. Secondary Stems, fonned from primary stems by means of suffixes. 

324. Words formed by inflection are called 

1. Hoot Words or rrimitive Words, if formed from root stems: duc-is, 

of a /fader, root stem duo ; you are, root stern ea. 

2. Primary Herivatives, if formed from primary stems: fac-tO-rum, o/ 
deeds, from primary stem lac-to, from the root fac, seen in the verb fao«ld. 

Ik Secondary Derivatives, if formed from secondary stems : sta-bili-tftt-ia, 
of stead fast-ness, from the secondary stem sta-bili-tJIt, from the primary 
Btem Bta-biU, from the weak root sta. 
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325. In the language inherited by the Romans, roots, stems, 
and suffixes sometimes appear with varying quantity, and even 
with different vowels in different words : 

1. With varying quantity : root reg in reg-ere, but rig in rix ; leg In 
leg-ere, but lig in I6x. 

2. With .different vowels, with or without varying quantity ; root teg in 
teg-ere, but tog in tog-a ; da in da-mus, da-tus, but d6 in dfl-num. 

326. These inherited vowel variations in some languages form 
a somewhat regular gradation, wMle in the Latin tliey have mostly 
disappeared, as kindred forms have been assimilated to eireh other. 

1. In classical Latin the suflBx ter, tor, in its several forms, 

tr ter tSr tor t6r 

in pa-tr-is pa- ter cra-t5r vic-toi vic-t6r-is 

is the best illustration of this vowel gradativin, called also Ablaut. 

2. This suffix is an illustration of what is called the E-Series of vowel 
gradation or ablaut, though the forms ter and tor were, not inherited, but 
were shortened by the Latin from tSr .lud t6r, I'he form tr, in whicli the 
vowel has disappeared, is said to have weak grad(‘ and is called a weak form, 
while ter, tSr. tor, tor are said to have strong grade and are called strong 
forms. Moreover, t6r and t6r are sometimes distinguisiied from ter and tor 
as the stronger or extended forms. 

3. In the examples given above (825) the roots reg, rSg ; leg, 16g ; teg, 
tog, all belong to the B-Series, but the root which appears as da in da-mus, 
da-tus, and as do in do-nuiu, belongs to the O-Series. 


L ROOT WORDS — FORMED FROM ROOTS BY INFLECTION 

327. The following are examples of Root Words ; 

1. From Roots of the Weak Grade or Weak Form 

Root due : duc-is, of a leader duc-e duc-ibus 

da : da-re, to give da-mus da-tls 

s: 8-um, lam s-urnus s-Itis 

2. From Roots op the Strong Grade or Strong Form 

Root es: es-se, to be es-t cs-^tls 

Bt & : st5r>s, you stand sUl-mus StH-tis 

rfig : r6g-is, of the king rfig-e T6g4bus 
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II. PKTMARY DERIVATIVES 

328. From the stems of verbs are formed Participles and 
Verbal Adjectives and Uouns with the following suffixes : 

Kom. m tus, a, urn tus tnruB, a, um ndus, a, um 

Stem ut, nti to, tfi tu tdro, tfirS ndo, ndS 

1. With the suffix na are formed I^resent Participles, Verbal Adjec- 
tives and Verbal Nouns: amfi-ns, ama-nt-is, loving; iimoo§-ns, inno- 
cent; adulescS-ns, a youth. 

2. With the suffix tua, a, mn, sometimes bus, a, um, are formed Perfect 
Participles, Verbal Adjectives, and Verbal Nouns: am3.-tus, loved; al-tuB, 
tall., frofn al-ere, to flourish; legt-tus, envoy ^ from lega-re, to commission; 
fOB-sa (from fod-ta), trench, fiom fod-ere, to dig. 

Note 1. — 'I'he suffix tua, a, um is also used in forming Secondary Deriva- 
tives ; H(^e 343. 

Note 2 . — The suffix nus, a, um is sometimes used in the sense of tua, a, 
um : plS-nus, full, from pl5-re, to Jill ; do-num, gij't, from d6, da-re, to give, 

3. With the suffix tus, stem tu, are formed Supines and other Verbal 
Nouns ; amS-tum, ama-td ; audi-tuB, act of hearing, from audi-re ; ezer- 
cltuB, training, army, trained men, from exercC-re, to train. 

Note, — For the use of ft-tus in forming Secondary Derivatives, see 344. 

4. With the suffix tdrus, a, um are formed Future Active Participles, and 
Verbal Nouns in tdra: amd-turus ; cul-tura, a cnUivating, from cohere, to 
cultivate; scrlp-tfira, writing, mritfen document, from ecrib-ere, to write. 

5. With th(^ sutlix udus, a, um, are formed (ierundives, Gerunds, and 
Gerundive Adjeetives in undus, bundua, and cundus with the general 
meaning of participles, though they often denote a permanent characteristic : 
ama-nduB, ama-iidl, ama-ndd ; Bec-midus, following, from se(|u-I, to fol- 
low; vita bundus, avoiding, from vita-re, to avoid; fa-cimdus, eloquent, 
from fa-ii, /() sjieak. 

Note. — "I'he suffix dus has nearly the same meaning as omdus, bun-duB, 
and cuii-dus: timhdUB, tunid, from 111110- re, to fear. 


329. 1 in]>ortaut Verbal Adjectives denoting Capability, Adap- 
tation, generally passive but soinetiiiies active, arc formed with 


the suffixes 


ilia and bilis. 


stems, ili and bill : 


fac-ilis, 

ftt-ilis, 

amft-bilis, 

laud&-biliB, 


facile, easy, 
useful, 
lovable, 
praiseworthy, 


from fac-ere, 

** ut-I, 

** ama-re, 
“ lauds,- re. 


to make 
to use 
to love 
to praise 
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1. With these suffixes iwljectives are often derived from Perfect Par- 
ticiples : 

duct-ilis, ductile, from duct -us, led, dmm out 

miss-ilis, capable of being sent, “ mws-us, sent 

umbrat-ilis, living in the shade, umbrat-us, b\ ided 

vis-i-bilis, visible, '■ vis-us, seen 

2. Some of these adjectives occa^mnaily berome nouns : miss-ile, a mis- 
sile, from mitt-ere, to send. 

3. From such examples as duc>t41ift, mis>8-ilis, and umbr-At-ills seem 
to have been derived the suffixes tilts Biiis, and Stilis, used in formiag 
adjectives from nouns ; see 352. 

4. The stems ill and bili of ilia and bills are derived from the stems ulo 
and bulo of ulus and bulum ; see 331, 1, 335. 

330. Verbal Adjectives with the general meaning of participles 
are formed with the suffixes 


Nom. 

ax icus 

icus 

iiOUB lus 

Stem 

ac, aci ico 

Ico 

iico io : 

aud-ax, 

daring, 

from aud-ere, 

to dare 

loqu-ax, 

loquacious, 

“ loqu-T, 

to talk 

med-icus, 

healing, medical. 

“ med-6rl, 

to heal 

ara-icus, 

loving, friendly, 

“ am-are, 

to love 

cad-ucus, 

falling, frail, 

“ cad-ere, 

to fall 

exim-iuKS, 

select, choice, 

“ exim-ere, 

, to select out 


1. These suffixes are comparatively rare, except 2bc, which is a reduced 
form of Sous. It often denotes a faulty ineJination. The suffixes &-cub, 
I'CUS, I-ous, and u-cus are only different forms of a single suffix, produced 
by adding cub, to the stem-vowels a, 1 , 1 , and fl. 

2. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : med-icus, a physi- 
cian ; ani'Icus, n friend. 

331. Verbal Adjectives having in general a meaning kindred 
to that of particijdes are formed with the suffixes 


Nom. 

ulus 

UUS VUB 

Ivus 

Stem 

ulo 

UO VO 

Ivo; 

cr6d-uhis, 

credulous. 

from cred-ere, 

to believe 

noc-uas, 

hurtful, 

** noc-€re, 

to hurt'' 

ar-viis, 

plowed 

** ar-are, 

to plow 

cad-Ivus, 

falling, 

“ cad-ere, 

to fall 
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1. The suffix ulus generally denotes a faulty tendency. In verbal adjec- 
tives it often becomes ilia : ag-ilia, agile ; see 829 ; uua, vua, and X-vua are 
only different forms of a single suffix. 

2. The suffix IvuB is often added to the stem of Perfect Participles, appar- 
ently making a new suffix, t-Ivua; oap-t-Ivua, captive^ from cap-ere, cap-to, 
cap-t, to take ; ac-t-Ivua, active^ from ag-ere, ac-to, ac-t, to act. 

3. A few of these adjectives sometimes become nouns : ar-vum, plowed 
land^ from ar-ftre, to plow; cap-t-Ivus, a captive. 

4. The suffix Ivna, t-ivua is also used in forming secondary derivatives ; 
see 869. 


Verbal Noons 

332. Verbal nouns partake largely of the meaning of the verbs 
from which they are derived. They may be classified as follows: 

1. Verbal nouns denoting Action or its Result; see 338. 

2. Verbal nouns denoting the Agent or Doer of an action ; see 334. 

3. Verbal nouns denoting the Means or Instrument of an action ; 

see 335. 


Action or Its Result 

333. Verbal nouns denoting Action in tlie abstract, but often 
becoming concrete, are formed with the suffixes 


Nom. 

16 ^ ti6 or 

UB 

6b 

168 

ium 

Stem 

i6n tidn 5r 

08 , es 

6b, i 

i6 

io: 

leg-iQ, 

a levying^ legion, men levied, from Icg-ere, 


to levy 

audl-tio, 

a hearing, a report, 


audi-re, 


to hear 

vl-siO,'-^ 

a seeing^ a sight, 


vi(l-6re, 


to see 

tim-or, 

fear, 


tim-ere, 


to fear 

gen-us, 

birth, 

ti 

gen in gign-ere, 

to hear 

frIguR, 

cold, 

it 

frig-ere, 


to he cold 

sCd-^s, 

seat. 

it 

sed-Cre, 


to sit 

facdC^s, 

face, 

it 

fac-ere, 


to make 

gaud-ium, 

.Hi 

it 

gaucl-6re, 


to rejoice 


1. Most of these suffixes generally dosign.ite the action or state denoted 
by the verb, but ga. iSa, and lorn sometimes designate the result of the 
action or the nu'aus employed : aedific-ium, edijice^ from aedific>are, to 
build; tiffb'Ss, cIoh<U from nUb-ere, to ml. 

' The suffix 16 Is compotindetl of 1 and 6n; ti6 of ti and 6n. 

* Vbsld is from vi<l-tl6 ; see 52, 1. 
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Here belongs the lAtin Infinitive in ere, which is the I*ocattye of a 
verbal noun, like genus, gen eris, gen-^e. Observe that the Ablative eud« 
lug ere, which includes the Locative meaning, is the same as that of the 
Infinitive. 

3. For the suffixes tus and tfira, see 328, 3 and 4. 


Agent or Doer 


334. Verbal iiouiis denoting the Agent or Doer ot an action are 
formed from tbe stems of vei bs or from roots with the suffixes 


Nom. 

Stem 


tor ter, masculine tr-Ix, feminine 

t6r ter, tr tr-Io : 


vena*tor, 

v€niVtr-Tx, 

guherna-tor, 

gubeT-nH-tr-Ix, 

audl-tor, 

t0ii-.sor,2 

tSns-trix, 


hnn-ter^^ ' 1 ^ 

hnu-tr-cusy^ i 

direc-tr-essy i 

hearer^ 

barber^ 

female barber^ / 


Irom vSua-r", 

‘‘ gul){;rn,l-re 
“ audl-rf, 

“ tond-ere, 


to hunt 

to steer, direct 
to hear 
to clip, shave 


1. The few nouns in Latin formed with the >>nthx(‘s ter, tr, which, like 
tor, originally denoted the Agent, have b<‘<*oine Names f>[‘ Kindn'd: pa-ter, 
pa-tr-is, mff-ter, mS-tr-ia, mother; fi'5-ter, fr&-tr-iB, brother. 

2. The suffix tr in pa-tr-is, ter iii pa-ter, tor in vir-tor, and tSr in vie.-tor-is, 
are only different forms of the same suffix. For vowel gradation or ablaut, 
as illustrated in tliese forms, see 21, 326, I 

3. The feminine suffix trix for tr-Ics is an extension of tr, the weak form 
of tor, by the addition of ic-s, of which i is the inherited feminine suffix 
and a the Nominative suffix. 

4. The suffix tor, thougli originally a primary suffix, is sometimes used to 
form denominatives: viS-tor, a traveler, from via, a way; sen-S-tor, a 
senator, from seii-ex, an old man. 

5. The suffix tor, aor, is often extended to tdrdua, adr iua by the addi- 
tion of iua ; see 350, 2* 

6. A fpw nouns in a, o (Gen. (^n-is), ua, and ulus have a meaning kindred 
to that of Agent or Doer: scrib-a, a writer, from scrih-ere, to write j err-6, 
err-on-ia, a wanderer, from err-flre, to wander; coqii-ua, a cook, from 
Cf>qu-ere, to cortk ; leg-ulus, a eoUeeUtr, from Jeg-ere, to eoJlect. 


1 Observe that ter and tor in hvn-ter and direc-tor are used, as in I..atin, to 
denote the agent or doer, and that in the feminine forms hun-tr~egs and dipee-tr-esa 
they both take the weak form tr, as in the Ijafiri vena-tr-ix. 

2 TOn-sor is for tond-tor. dt changes! to a, but tdns-trlx is for tond-trix, dt 
changed to at hefore t; see 52, L 
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336» Noui|s denoting the Means or Instrument of an action, 
sometimes its Place or Kesult, are formed with the suffixes 


tnim a-tnun t clum 

culum cula 

orum 

ulum ula 

brum 

bra bulum 

bula:2 

arSfc*truin, 

plow, from ara-re, 

to plow 

rOs-tnim, 

beak. 

It 

r6d-ere, 

to gnaw 

m^>n-8-trumd 

prodigy, 

it 

mon-6re, 

to admonish 

perl-clum,* > 
pert-culum, / 

trial, test, peril. 

It 

obsolete peri-re, 

to try, test 

iiidU-cula, 

tunic, 

It 

indu-ere, 

to clothe with 

sinmlSr-cfum, 

image. 

u 

simuia-re, 

to represent 

leg-ulum, \ 
teg-iila, / 

covering, tile, roof, 

n 

teg-ere, 

to cover 

delQ-bruni, 

shrine, 

t( 

d6lu-ere, 

to cleanse 

dolfl-bra, 

ax, mattock, 

u 

dola*re, 

to hew, cut 

sta-bulum, 

stall, 

ti 

sta-re, 

to stand 

fa-hula, 

story, tale, 

It 

fa-rl, 

to speak, tell 


336 . Many verbal nouns denoting the Means of an action, or 
its involuntary Subject or Objec.t, and sometimes the Act itself 
or its Result, are formed with the suffixes 


men mentum 

m6 (stem mOn) 


mdnium 

m5nia: 

flQ-men, 

stream,^ 

from flu-ere, 

to flow * 

ag-ineii, 

army on the march, ^ 


ag-ere, 

to lead 

Crna-mentum, 

ornament. 

(t 

Orna-re, 

to adorn 

docu-mentinn,*’ 

documentary proof. 

(« 

doc-6re, 

to teach 

ser-inO, ser-moii-is, 

connected discotirse, 

ti 

ser-ere, 

to connect 

ali-mfinia,® > 
all-mOniuni, i 

nourishment, 

It 

ale-re,® 

to nourish 


' The mitlix s-trum may have derived its a from such words as car-s-trum, 
rR-a-tnim, and rO-s-trum, in which s hcdon^js to the root or stem. 

^ Oala, ula, bra, and bula differ from the corresponding? forms in um only 
in Render ; clum, culura, an<J crum are only different forms of a single suffix, 
as are also brum and bulum. 

* In I,atin tht' form culum has almost entirely displacetl the older form clum. 
Flu men, stream, that which flows; asr-naen, army on t?ie march, that 

which is led. 

* The u in d^Km-mentum, the I in ali^mOnta, and the e In ale-re are only differ- 
ent forms of the thematic vowel. 



1. Btit thd stiffixes mdXKlitiii and mdnia, tboagk originally used only in 
forming verbal nouns, were subsequently employed with great freedom in 
forming nouns from adjectives, or other nouns ; see 34i, 846. 

2. In early Latin men was a favorite suffix for the formation of verbal 
nouns, but it was subsequently extended to men-tum by the addition of 
turn; mdn, the strong-grade form of men, wiis also extended b mdnda 
and mdn-ium, by adding ia and atm. 


337. A few verbal nouns are io -iied with the siifFixes 


d-61 


stein£ d-dn d-in 

torpS-dO, 

nmibness, 

from iorpC-re, 

cupl-d6, 

desire, 

' cupi ill cupi-vT, 

vora-gO, 

whirlpool, 

“ V »r5-re, 

orl-gO, 

a beginning, 

‘‘ ori-ix, 


g-6n g-ln ; 

to he numb 
/ desired 
to stoaUoxe tip 
to rise, begin 


338. ISTouns having a great variety of nieaiiing, as jU‘tioii, its 
Result or Place, Means or Instrument, etc., are formed from the 
stems of verbs or from roots witli the simple suffixes 


a 

us, um us 


stems & 

o u: 

fug-a. 

a fleeing, flight, 

from fug in fng-er(‘. 

to flee 

tog-a, 

goxon, toga. 

(( 

tog, teg, in teg-eiT, 

to cover 

IGd-us, 

game, play. 

11 

lud in Ifid-ere, 

to play 

iug-um. 

yoke. 

ii 

iug in iung-ere, 

to join together 

ac-us, 

needle. 

(i 

ac in ac-uere, 

to sharpen 


1. For nouns in a and us denoting the Agent or Doer, see 334, 6. 


III. SECOTSIDARY DERIVATIVES — NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 

339. Secondary derivatives, nouns and adjectives, may be classi- 
fied as follows : 

1. Diminutives ; see 340. 

2. Patronymics, or Names of Descent ; see 842. 

3. Designations of Place ; see 348. 

4. Nouns denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic; see 344. 

5. Adjectives denoting Fullness or Supply ; see 346. 

6. Adjectives denoting Material; see 347. 

7. Adjectives denoting Characteristic or Possession ; see 343^ 

1 The suffix d6 may have derived its d from words like card-6 in which d 
belongs to the root. 
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])l]niimttves--lToii]ui and Adjecttiraa 


340. Diminutives of Nouns and Adjectives are generaJly fomed 
with the following suffixes : 

Itiat la, lum ulua, ula, ulum culua, cula, culum 


flUo-lus, 

little son^ 

from filius. 

son 

fllioda, 

little daughter^ 

c< 

filia, 

daughter 

atrioduin, 

small hull. 

a 

atriuiii, 

hall 

hortudus, 

small garden^ 

it 

liortus, 

garden 

oppidudum, 

small town, 

ii 

oppidum, 

town 

reg-ulus, 

petty king, 

a 

rfix, 

king 

capit-ulura, 

small head. 

a 

caput, 

head 

flOs-cnlus, 

small flower. 

n 

flos, 

flower 

di6“Ciila, 

little day, little lohile, 

(( 

(liC‘8, 

day 

infinus-culum, 

small present. 

(( 

muims, 

present 

agel-lUH,^ 

small field, 

(( 

ager, 

field 

li held us, 

small bixtk, 

u 

liber, 

hook 

vlldum 

a little wine, 


vliium, 

wine 

aureodus, a, um, 

somewhat golden. 

(( 

aureus, 

golden 

longudus, a, um. 

rather long. 

n 

longus, 

long 

pauper-eulus, a, um, 

rather poor. 

u 

pauptr, 

poor 

longius-culiis, a, um,- 

* rather t<m long. 

ll 

lougius, 

too long 

miseldus, a, um, 

somewhat unfortunate^ 


miser, 

unfortunate 


1. Lub, la, lum are a])|)(MnhMl to a and o-stenis ; ulus, ula, ulum to 
dental and s’dtural stems; cuius, cula, culiun to e-, i-, and u-steins and 
to Ucjuid and s-steins ; see exami)les. 

'2. Btdore lus, la, lum, the stem vow(‘ls & and o take the form of o 
aftt r e or i, ami tla* form of u in otlier situations : dlid-lua, filio*la, ' 
hortu-luB. 

S. Before cuius, cula, culum, stems in u ehange u into 1, and stems in 
on ehanjs:e o into u: versi-culus, a little verse; bomun->oulus, a small 
man. I.iki* nouns in on, a few other wi^rds form diminutives in un-oulus, 
un>cula, though }»robah]y from an old stem iu on: avunculus, mater rutl^ 
unrie, from avus, (jramlfather. 

4. In Latin tht' diminutive suthx was originally lus, la, lum, from which 
was developed the form u4us. u-la, u4um by ineludiug as a part of the suffix 
the u in such words as hort-u-lus, oppid-udum, ^where it represents the 

i Airel-lus is from agT(o)-lo-8, which became ag-|*-lo-s, agerdo-s, and finally 
ageldus. 

3 Vlldum is from vin(o)dO‘m, which became vin lom and then vlldum. 

* The suffix cu lus is often thus attached to the neuter ol comparatives. 
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6tdm vowel of the jprimitive ; cu4u» was produced by adding the dimijititive 
Ins to the suffix CO : co~luSy cu-lua. 

h, A few diminutives are formed with the suffixes id, c»i6 ; * pfU-id, pQs- 
iSn-is, a little boy^ from pfisiis, boy ^ homun-oiS, h(niuui-ci6ii-is, u little 
marly from hom5, man. 

341. Dhninutive nouns in theu’ true and ^ roper si gni lie it ion 
represent objects sani-ly as small, but they are often so used as to 
take on secondary moamngs. i'lius « bey soLietimes become 

1. Terms of Eudu.-arment. Thus jffiiola may iiu-an eiUier little daughter 
or my dear Utile -kiugnter. 

2. Expressions of Sympathy or T?eg;ir<l. Thus homunculus may mean 
either a small man or a poor unhappy man. 

3. Expressions of Contempt. Thus canicula may n.ean either a small 
dog or a contemptible little cur. 


Patronymics 


342. The Latin Patronymics, or Names of Descent, were bor- 
rowed from the Greek. The common ]>atronynuc ending was 
developed for metrical reasons in two forms, as follows: 

Nom. idSs iad§B, masculine is ias, feminine 

Stem idt iadt id iad 


Tantal-idf's, 
Thes trades, 
Laert-iades, 
Tantal-is, 
Thest-ias, 


.90)1 or descendant of Tantal-us 
son or descendant of I'hest-ius 
son of Laert-eSy viz. Ulysses 
daugh*cr or descendant of Tantal-us 
daughter or descendant of Thest-ius 


1. In these examples observe that id§s and is ar<'- used after a short sylla- 
ble and iad^s and ias after a long syllable. 

2. By the union of idSs with a prcc(‘(ling vowel wiis developed the ending 
fd§B : ThSs-iddB, son or descendant of Thes eus. 

3. By the loss of i in iadSs was formed the ending adSs : Aene-adSft, 
son or descendant of Aene-as. 

4. Nouns in euB generally form feminine patronymics in 61s orinfi ; nouns 
in ua sometimes form them in inS, iind nouns in lus in i6n6 : Nfir-Sis or 
NSr-lnS, daughter of Ner-eus ; Neptfln-inS, daughter or descendant of 
Neptune; Acris4dn6, daughter of Acrisdus. 


iTh© suffix cl-6 is et »ni pounded of the two diminutive suffixes CO and 16, a 
formation quite analogous to that of cu-lus. 
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343. Designations of Place, where trees and plants flourish,^ 
often fonned with the suffixes turn and e-tum : 

virgul-tam, thickH^ from virgul-a, hu$h 

salic-tum, thicket of willows, “ salic-s (cs = x), willow 

pin-€-tum, pine forest, “ pin-us, pine tree 

ro8-0-tuia, garden of roses, “ ros-a, rose bush 

1. "Hje suffix turn is the neuter of the participial suffix tus applied to 
nouns ; see 328, 2 ; thus virgul-tmn is the neuter of the adjective virgul-tus, 
used as a substantive ; S-tum is another form of the same suffix. The S was 
probably developed in such words as ol-6-tum, an olive garden, from ol-§-re, 
from which it derives its S. 'i’hus roB-6-tum means literally a place furnished 
with roses. 

344. Derivatives denoting Office, Condition, or Characteristic 
are fornied from nouns with the suffixes 


Noln. ium 

monium 

t §8 

tUB 

tudd dtUB 

Stem io 

m 5 nio 

tat 

tiit 

ttidin dtu : 

magister-ium, 

office of master, 

from magister, 

master 

tosti-m^niiirn, 

testimony, 

n 

testi-s, 

witness 

patr-i-mOniuin,^ 

paternal estate, 

ii 

patr-is, 

of a father 

clvi-tas. 

citizenship, 

ti 

civi-s, 

citizen 

auctr>r-i-taa,’ 

authority. 

ii 

‘ auctor, 

author 

servi-tCls,'-* 

servitude. 

1 1 

‘ servu-s, 

servant 

8ervi4fld5,'-^ 

servitude, 

ti 

‘ servu-s. 

servant 

consul -at us 

consulship. 

n 

■ consul, 

consul 


1. Derivatives in ium, tiis, and §tu8 sometimes become collective 
oollfigium, a hodg af colleagues, from collega, a colleague; iuvetitfISf 
youth, young )>ersous ; sen-fttuB, senate, an assembly of old men. Many 
derivatives in tfts are abstract nouns ; see 345. it 

2. The llnal vowel of the stem disapi>ears before ium but assumes the 
form of i bt'fore tht' etther suffixes. Consonant sterns sometimes assume 
i in imitation of vowel stems. 

.*>. The suffixes ium, tSa, and tfis were all inherited ; tudd is closely 
related to tfls; &~tU8 is the ending of nouns in tus derived from S-verbs, as 
seen In 5m~9L-tuft. For m5nium, see 836, 2. 

4. The endings ftg6 tind Ig6 occur in a few words : vir-&g5, a masculine 
maiden, from vir ; r6b-Ig6, rust, from rr>b-ua, red. 

J Observe that patr4 mSnlum aiel auctdr-i-t&a assume 1 in imitation of 
teaM-iudnlum and civ4-tfi,s in which tlie i Iwlongs to the stem. 

Observe that the stem vowel o of serv-UB becomes 1 in 86rv4<t€LB and 
Mnr4-tild0. 
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$45. Many Abstract iToims are from adjectives, and a 

few from nouns, with the suffixes 

la ISb tia tiSa taa tUd5 m5nia : 


audSc-ia, 

boldness^ 

from audfix. 

bold 

" V sapient-ia, 

wisdom f 

“ sapiens, 

wise 

victor-ia, 

victory. 

Vie i or, 

conqueror 

barbar-ia, 'i 
barbar-iSs, J 

harlarism. 

“ baroar-us, 

foreign, barbarous 

amici-tia, 

friendship. 

amicn-s. 

friendly, friend 

molli-tia, ) 
molli-ties, / 

softness, 

“ mollis. 

soft 

boiii-tas, 

goodness^ 

“ bonu-s. 

good 

liber- las, 

freedom. 

liber, 

free 

pie-t^, 

filial piety. 

“ pieinpiu-s, 

dutiful, pious 

flrmi-tas, 1 
flrmi-^Qdo, i 

firmness. 

firmu-s, 

Steadfast, fiiin 

acri-inOnia, 

sharpness, 

“ acri-8, 

sharp 


1. Tlie suffixes ia, i6-s, w(‘re inherited ; t-ia, t-16s were formed by adding 
la, ifis to t-stcms, iis sapient-ia, sapien-tia. 

2. Tlie stem vowel o disappears before ia, iSs ; is changed to i before 
tia, ti6s, and generally before the other suffixes, but it soinetinies disappears, 
as in llber-tSls ; aftcu- i it retains its ablaut form e, as in pie-t&s. 

Adjectives from the Stems of Nouns 

346. Fullness. — Adjectives denoting Fullness, Abundance, or 
Supply are formed from nouns by means of tlie suffixes 


5bus ISns 

lentus tus 

a-tu8 

I-tUB U- 

anim-Osus, 

full 0" courage. 

from anim-u8, 

courage 

anii-Osus, 

full of years. 

it 

anil -us, 

year 

fructu-5sus, 

fruitful. 

tt 

fructu-s, 

fruit 

pesti-lens, i 
pesti-lentus, i 

pestilential, 

tt 

pesti-s, 

pest 

vino-lentus, 

full of wine. 

it 

vlriu-m, 

wine 

vi-o-lgns, '» 
vi-o-lentus, / 

impetuous, 

tt 

Vl-8, 

force 

Idc-u-lentus, 

full of light. 

tt 

litc in Ittx, 

light 

iOs-tus, 

just, 

tt 

ids, 

fright 

al-a-tU8, 

winged. 

tt 

ai-a, 

wing 

turr-I-tus, 

turreted, 

tt 

turr-is, 

turret 

corn-U-tus, 

horned. 

tt 

corn-u, 

horn 
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1. The Boffix 6 bii» la one of the most iml)ortant in the Latin langoAge ; 
the number of adjectives formed with it has been estimated to amount to 
eight hundred. 

2, The suffix dans becomes i-5au0 by assuming 1 from some word like 
stud-LdsuB, studious, and it becomes u-5bub by assuming u from some 
woM like fcrtlct-u-5«u«, fruitful 

Tlie suffixes tufl, a-tuB, I-tuB, and il-tUB are the regular participial 
endings here applied to the formation of adjectives from nouns. 


347. Material. — Adjectives designating the material of which 
anything is made are generally formed with the suffixes 


nuB n-euB 

of (joldy golden^ 
of silver^ 


. eiiB 

aur-euH, 
argent-eus, 
fftgi-nus, ) 
fagi-neus, j 
ros-eus, 
ros-ac-cus, j 
strarnent-ic-ius, 


of beech^ heechen^ 

made (f rosesy 
made of straWy 


&c-euB 

from aur-um,2 
“ argent-um, 

“ fag-us,2 


“ ros-a, 

“ stranient-um, 


ic-iuB : 

gold 

silver 

a beech tree 


a rose 
a straw 


1. Most of these suffixes sometimes take on a more general meaning and 
denote characteristic or ])(>ssession ; pater-nu8,paic/7?.a?; vSr-nuB, of springy 
ifernal; vlrgin-ouB, maidndtj. 


348. Characteristic. — Adjectives meaning in general belonging 
to, relating fo, dericed from, and thf* lik(*, are formed from nouns 
with a great variety of suihxes. The following examples illus- 
trate the meaning and use of one class of these suffixes, viz. f 


aus 

eua niB 

uliB 

firiB 

ftrluB; 

vit-alis, 

of life, Vitaly 

from vit-a, 

life 

inort-illis, 

mortal. 

it 

mors, mort-is, 

death 

fid-fdls, 

faithful y 

it 

fid-6s, 

faith, trust 

patru-f^lis, 

of an unchy 

it 

patrii-us, 

uncle 

civ-llis, 

civil. 

tt 

civ-is, 

citizen 

vir-Ilis, 

manly, 

tt 

vir, 

man 

I'lirr-hlis, 

of a chariot. 

curitlfy “ 

curr-us, 

a chariot 

salht-ilri.s, 

healthful 

i. 

salut-is, 

good health 

Rtatii-arius, 

pertaining to statues, ** 

statu -a, 

statue 

^ TJie cfoinK 

und Niiffix n-eiie 

is formed l>y 

adding eus to 

no, the stem < 


niiB; Eo-eus by adtUtig eu8 to ac, the stem of armi Ic-ius by adding iu» 
to ico» the .stem of Icus: see 350. 

® lUiiservo that the stem vowel is dropped before a vow'el, but changed to 
1 before a consonant. 
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1. These several suffixes are only different varieties of Us; tho long 
vowels have been assumed from the stems to which tlie suffix hus been 
added. Thus the & in vftSl’Us may be the stem vowel S of vita, but in 
mort-ftUs it belongs to the suffix; tlw 6 in fid6 hs is the stem vowel 
of fid-SB, but in patru-Slis it belongs tt> the siitVix. 

2. 'By dissimilation Slis becomes axis after 1, as in saliit-irifi ; irlua 
is an extension of aria. 

3. Adjectives formed with these suffixes often become rnmns, especially 
tliose in hriua, airium, aiis, and ile : statu-&iiuB« a statiuiry ; Ubr-arium. 
a bookcme^ from liber, a book ; mort-Slis, a mortal, a human beimj ; ov-He, 
a sheepfold, from ov-is, a sheep. 

349 . The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the suffixes 

nufl a-nufl 8-nus T-nuB cimuB 

er-nus t-er-nus ur-nus t-ur-nus 

in the formation of adjectives: 


ver-nus, 

(f spring, vernal, 

from vt5r, 

spring 

urb-anus, 

of a city, 


urlvs. 

city 

terr-€miis, 

of the earth, earthy^ 


teiT-a, 

the earth 

mar “in us, 

of the sea, marine, 


inar-e, 

the sea 

vati-ciiius, 

prophetical. 


vate-s, vati-s, 

pr<fphet 

accr-nus, 

of maple, 

(t 

acer, 

maple 

hodi-crnus, 

of this day, 

n 

hodi-C, 

this day, to-day 

pater- nus, 

of a father, paternal, 

n 

pater, 

father 

hes-tt'rnus, 

of yesterday, 

n 

her-I for hes-i. 

yesterday 

ebur-iius, 

of ivory, 

(t 

ebur, 

ivory 

noet-ur-nus, 

by night, nightly, 


nox, noet-is, 

night 

diQ-turnus, 

lasting. 

14 

din, 

a long time 


1. The basis of all these suffixes is nus ; ftl-nus is from co-nus ; it adds 
nuB to CO, the stem of cub ; see 360 ; er-nuB and ter-nus follow the analogy 
of such words as ac-er-nus and pa-ter-nus, while ur*nus and t-ur-nu8 
follow eb-ur-nus and noc-t-ur-nu8. 

2. The suffix cinus is sometimes extended to cinius : v&ti-cinluB, 
prophetic. 

3. Many adjectives formed with these suffixes sometimes become nouns, 
and some words thus formed are always nouns in classical Latin : Insul- 
ftnuB, an islander, from Insiil-a ; urb'Snus, a citizen, from urb-s ; rSg->liia, 
a queen, from rfjx, rt5g-is ; medic-Tna, medicine, from medi-cuti, a physician. 

4. Here may be mentioned the kimlred suffixes dnuB, 6na, fiiitlii; ttna : 
patr-onus, patron, from pater ; mfitr-ona, matron, from mater ; trib-ilnuB, 
head of a tribe, tribune, from tribus, a tribe; tort-Ona, from fora, chamcs. 

BARK. LAT. GRAM. — 12 
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$50. Th^ following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of 'the suffixes 

OUS i-ous t4CU9 fvUB t-IVU0 iUB CiOB i'ClUB f-OiU8 tl«OiUB 

in the formation of adjectives : 


civl-cus, 

of a citizen, 

from civi-s, 

citizen 

bell-icus, 

of war, military. 

“ bell-ura, 

war 

c6na-ticus, 

relating to dinner, 

“ c6na, 

dinner 

f6St4VU8, 

pleasing, 

“ fest-us, 

festive 

tempes-tivus, 

timely, 

“ tempus, tempes, 

time 

r(5g-iu«, 

kingly, royal, 

“ r§x, rgg-is, 

king 

Orft-tdr-ius, 

of an orator, 

“ (5ra-tor, 

orator 

c^n-sdr-ius, 

of a censor. 

“ c5n-sor, 

censor 

Boda^ii-cios, 

of a rompanion. 

“ sodali-s, 

companion 

patr-l-cluH, 

patrician, 

“ pater, 

father 

novd-cius, 

new, inexperienced. 

“ nov-us, 

new 

dCdi-tl-cius, 

surrendered. 

“ d6di4us, 

given up 


1. For Ivus and t-Ivus, see 831 and 331, 2. 

2, 'Phe other suftixes are only different forms and combinations of cuB"!- 
and ius, both of which are in common use in kindred languages ; t-iouB and 
t-I-ciu» oldain the t from participial sbuns ; cius is an extension of ; 
iuB added to verbal nouns in tor and sor gives rise to the compound sdSx, 
tdrdUB, B5r-iU8, which may be applied diret^tly to verb stems. Thus i5ia- 
tdrdUB is derived from the verb 6r5-re through the. verbal notin, ora-tor; 
see 334, 5. 

8. A few adjectives fnrmed with these suflftxes sometimes become nouns, 
and a few words thus formed are always used as nouns in classical' Latin : 
rilB>ticu8, roKntnjman, peasants from rus, the country; patrd-oiUB, 
fian, from pater, ; rgg-ia, royal palace, ivomr^x^ king ; audl%5r4um, 
audience-room, fnnn audT~h>r, hearer. 


351. The following examples illustrate the meaning and use 
of the sutHxes 


ter 

tria eater 

ea-triB 

Snaia 

in the formation of adjectives : 



palfts-ter. 

marshy. 

from palfls, 

marsh 

eque»-ter, 
eques-tris, 1 

of a horseman, 

“ eques, 

horseman 

camivester, 

of a level f eld, level. 

camp VOS, 

level field 

silv-estris, 

of a forest, wooded, 

“ silv-a. 

forest 

ctistr-l^nsis, 

of or in the camp, 

“ oastr^a, 

camp 
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1. A few formed from these suffixes are uniformly used es nouns, 
while a few others are occasionally so used : palds-tria, places^ from 
paius, marsh,; equua-ter, knifjht, fron^ eques, horseman, 

2. The endings ter, tiia, es ter, and es-tiis are different forms of the 
same suffix ; the development of es-ter and ea-tris from ter and trii i'=4 seen 
by comparing eques-ter and eques-tris, in which es oelon^ h the stem, 
with camp-ester and silv ostris, in v\ hich it is a part of the suffix ; dnaii 
is from *eiit-ti-s, in which t-t becon es s, 

352. The following examples illustrate the meaihug and use 
of the suffixes 

die sdlis^ t ills ^ fit-ilis^ ti mus i ti-mus 

in the formation of adjectives : 


hum-ilis, 

ZOMJ, lowtl), 

from 

Lam -US, 

the saHh, ground 

dap-s-ilis, 

sumptuous, 


diip-s, 

feast 

aqua-tilis, 

living in mier^ 

(i 

aqua, 

water 

sax-at-ilis, 

living among rocks^ 

n 

sax-um, 

rack 

op-timus, 

richest, best. 

u 

opda, 

of tcealth, kelp 

mari-timus, 

maritime, 

u 

mate f"' mari, 

sea 

l(5g-i-tiinus, 

lawful, 

(( 

lex, leg IS, 

law 

353. Adjectives from pro])er 

uauios generally end in 

tous, itnus, inus §b, aeua, Sue 

ius, iacuB, icus 

Snsis, iSnsls ; 

Hull- anus, 

of Sulla, 

from 

Sulla, 

Sulla 

Mari'tlnus, 

of Marius, 

ii 

Marius, 

Marius 

Cicer5n-ianu8, 

Ciceronian, 

ti 

(hccro, 

Cicero 

Lat-Inus, 

Latin, 

u 

Latium, 

Latium 

Fiden-as, 

of Fidenae, 

<( 

Fidenae, 

Fidenae, 

Smyrn-aeua, 

Smyrnean, 

t( 

Smyrna, 

Smyrna 

Pytliagor-Ciis, 

Pythagorean, 

ti 

Pjdhagoras, 

Pythagoras 

Corinth-iu.s, 

Corinthian, 

t( 

Corinthu.s, 

Corinth 

Corinth-iaciis, 

Corinthian, 

(( 

Corinthus, 

Corinth 

Britanndcus, 

British, 

ti 

Britannus, 

a Briton 

Cann-gnsis, 

of Cannae, 

ti 

Cannae, 

Cannae 

Athen-iPnsis, 

Athenian, 

it 

Athenae, 

Athens 

1. Anus and idnus are the endings generally useti in derivatives from 


Names of Persons ; but others also occur. 

2. Many adjectives from names of places become Patrial Nouns in the 
plural and designate the citizen.s of those places ; RSm-fiuI, the JtomanH, 
from Kdm-a ; Lat-M, the Latins,, from Lat-ium. 

^ On these suffixes, see 829, 3. 
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354. The names of the Eoman Gentes or Clans always ended in 

ius, masculine, and ia, feminine : 

Aemil-ius, Aemil-ia App-ius, App-ia Cass-ius, Cass-ia 

CornPl-ius, Cornfil-ia Fab-ius, Fab-ia lai-ius, lul-ia 


1. These forms in lus and ia are often used as adjectives : circua Fl&mi- 
niuft, the Flaminian circus ; via Appia, the Appian way. 

2. Many of the names of the Roman g<mtes were derived from common 
nouns or from adjectives: Virgin-ius, Virgin-ia, from virgO, maiden; 
Claud-iuft, Claud-ia, from claud-us. lame. 

8. The name of the gens to which a Roman citizen belonged formed one 
of the three names* which he regularly bore : the first, or praenSmen, desig- 
natifig the individual ; the second, or ndmen, the gSns ; and the third, or 
o5gii5men, the family. I'hus Pdblius CornSlius Scipio was Publius 
of the Bcipio family of the Cornelian gens. 

4. Many Roman family names, cogndmina, like the English sum^iues 
Smith, Carpenter, and (ireen, are derived froin common nouns or 
tives: Cornicen, IJorn-hlowe.r ; Figulus, Potter; Capit-5, Big-head; 
Lupus, Wolf; Taurus, linll ; Niger, Black. 

r>. Some personal names, praeuomina, are also derived from common 
nouns or adjectives: Aulus, Flute; Marcus, Hammer; Quintus, Fifth'. 

(1. In writing, personal names are generally represented by abbreviations : 


A. = Aulus 
Ap =r Appius 

C. (iaius^ 
Cn. r.' (JnaeuH* 

D. I)<*oimuH 
L. lifu'ius 


M. 

M’. 

Mam. 

N. 

P. 

Q. (Qu.): 


Milrcus 

Maniufl 

Mfunercus 

Numerius 

Publius 

Quintus 


S. (Sex.) = Sextus 

Ser. “ Ser v ins 

Sp. Si)uriiis 

T. = d'itu.s 
Ti. (Tib.) = Tiberius 


7. Sometimes an agnSmen or surname wa.s added to the three regular 
name.s, I’hu.s Scipid receivc^l the surname Afrioanus from his victories in 
Africa: Pflblius Comaiius Scipid Africanus. 

8, An adopted son took the full name of his adoj)tive father, and an 
agndmen in anus formed from the name of bus own gSns. Thus Octavius, 
when adi>pted by (\aesar. became Oaius Idlius Caesar Octavianus. After- 
ward the title of Augustus was eonftuTed upon him, making his full name 
Oaius IfUiuB Caesar Octavianus Augustus. 

0. Women were generally known by the natne of their gSna. Thus the 
daughter of Julius ('laesar was simply ICilia; of Cornfdius ScipiA, ComSlia. 
Two tlaughters iu any fanuly of the Conudian gdns would be known 
ConiiUa and Comdlia Secunda or Minor. 


t On the use of C for G, see b, 1 and 3. 
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Adjectives Irom Adverbs and Prepositions 

385. A few adjectives are formed from adverbs and preposi- 
tions with the following suffixes : 


uus Sl>nens ^ua er-nua tar-nua tnr-nus ti^nuA 


ter-nus, 
extr-aneus, ) 
extr-aniis, I 
hodi-crniis, 
Ues-ternus, 
diu-turnus, 
diU-tinus, / 


three-fold^ from 

from icUhoutj externaU “ 

of thu drt?/, 
of yt'sterday^ 

lastitKj^ “ 


ter, three 

on. the outside 

lioui-e, this day, to-day 

liori for lies-i, yesterday 

diQ, along time 


DERIVATION AND HISTORY OF LA^J'IN VERBS 

356 . The oldest Latin verbs were all inherited from the parent 
speecli. They coinprise three classes : 

I. Root Verbs, in which the hare root is f > present stem, 
ir. Thematic Verbs, in which the present stem ends in the thematic 
vowel. 

III. Verbs whose present .stem is formed with the suffix io. 

I. — Root Verbs 

367 . In Root Yerb.s ))crsonal endings are added directly to the bare 
root, which forms the present stem. This is the most primitive form of 
verbal inflection known in our family of languages, and has almost dis- 
appeared from the Latin. Only a few i.solated forms of irregular verbs 
remain, of which tlie following are the most important: 

1. From tlie root es, to he : es = es-s, ea-t, es-tls, ea^te, ea-tS, e8-t6te. 

2. From the root 6d, Sa, to eat : S-a — ed-.s, 6s-t, fis-tia, Sa-te, 6s-td, 
ea-tdte. 

3. From the root i, to go : I-a, i-t, f-mus, I-tia, i-te, I, I-t6, 1-t6te. 

4. From the root fer, to hear: fer-a, fer*t, fer-tis, fer-te, <er, fer-t6, 
fer-t6te, with a few passive forms. 

5. From the root vel, vol, to imsh : vol-t, vul-t, vol-tia, vul-tia. 

6. From the root dS, da, to give : d6, dft-a = dO-s, da-t, da-mua, da-tda, 

da-nt, da, da-te, da t6, da-tdte. ^ 

Note. — Many forms from these roots are thematic, as a-u-iti, 

B-u-nt, etc. 
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n. — Vbematlo Verbs 

358. The Present Stem ends in the thematic vowel^ which was orig- 
inally e or o, but in Latin it generally takes the form of i or u. I'he 
j)eYSonal endings are added to this vowel. This class* includes most verbs 
oi the Tiviid Conjugation *. 

r^g-e-re, rule; rSg-i-t, r^g^i-mas^ reg-i-tis, rSg-u-nt. 

in. — Verba formed with the suffix io 

S59. This class includes four sub-divisions : 

1. A grouj) of A-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in o, from a-io, 
in the first person singular of the Present tense and in § in the othe:|| 
persoijs : 

hiare, to y apt; present stem, hi-o, lii-a: hi-o,i hi-a-mus, hhfUtid 

lavare, to ioas/i ; “ “ lav-o, lav-a: lav-0, lav-Srinus, lav-fl-tis 

2. A group of E-Verbs, in which the pn^sent stein ends in eo, from 6-io 
or e-io, in the first person singular of the Present tense and in 6 in the 
oilier persons : 

favCre, present stem, fav-eo, fav-0 : fav-e6,i fav-S-rnns, fav-O-tis 

vidCre, (e “ vid-eo, vid-f* : vid-eO, vid-e-mus, vid-O-tis 

Noth 1. — A few verbs formed with tlie suffix e-iO are causative in mean- 
ing; mon-e5, mon-6-re, to cause /o rememher, from the root men, remem- 
her ; noo-e5, noc-6-re, to cause to suffer, from nec, death, ruin. 

Notk 2. — In Causative verbs, tlie r<K)t vow<d e takes its ablaut form o ; 
see 326, 3. Hence the root men becomes mon in mon-eo ; nec becomes 
noc in noc-e6. 

3. A group of I-VcrbvS, in which the present stem ends in io, from 
i-io, in the first jierson singular of the Present tense, in iu in the third 
}>em)n plural, and in I in the other persons : 

ventre, to come ; pres, stern ven-io, ven-iii, vcn-I ; ven-iO, ven-i-mus, ven-iu-nt 

Notk. — In a few verbs in i6, the thematic vowel takes the place of 1: 
capere, to take : cap-iO, cap-i-mus, cap-i-tis, cap-iu-nt. 

4. Probably a very few U-Verbs, in which the present stem ends in 
o, from io, in the first ixjrson singular of the Present tense and in the 
thematic vowel in the other i^>er8ons : 

snore, to sew, su-ft, su-i-mus, su-i-tis, su-n-iit * 

^ Observe that the first ).>ersoii singular of the Preseut has 6, but that its stem 

has o. 
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'Hie groups of inherited verbs just mentioned — viz. a 
of a-verh«, or verbs of the i'irst Conjugation, a group of ©-verbs, or verb© 
of the Second Conjugation, a group of l-verbs, or verbs of the Fourth Con- 
jugation, and a very few u-vrrbs of tbe Tliird Conjugation - served the 
Romans for all time as models for the formation of new verbs from the 
stems of nouns and adjectives. Thus all the Latin vefi)s were eiUier iiv 
herited by tbe Homans or made by them on inherited models 

THE FORMATION OF VERBS FROM ^I HE STEMS OF NOUNS 
AKl^ ADJECTIVES 

360 . A-Verbs aro generally formed from a-stems, but sonielimes 
from other vowel stems and even from consonant stems, especially 
from n- and s-stems • 


cur-^l, -a-re, 

to care for, 

from cur-a, 

care 

lacrim-O, -a-ro, 

to shed tears, 

‘‘ lacrim-a, 

Uar * 

numer-0, -a-re, 

to number. 

numer-u.s, 

number 

lev-5, -a-ro, 

to lighten. 

“ lev-is, 

light 

aestu-5, -a* re, 

to rage. 

“ acslu-B, 

n raging 

ndmin-O, -a-re, 

to name, 

“ .foinen. 

name 

oner-5, -ii-re, 

to burden. 

onus, oner- 

s, burden 

361 . E-Verbs are generally formed from o-stems,’ 
consonant steins: 

rarely from 

alb-eC), -6-rc, 

to be white, 

from alb-us, 

white 

clau(i-e6, -5-re, 

to be lame. 

“ claud-us, 

lame 

fl5r-e5, -5-re, 

to flower. 

“ fl5s, ilor-is, 

flower 

iQc-eO, -6-re, 

to he light, 

“ lux, lue-is, 

light 


1. B-Verl)s are generally intransitive; indeed, from the same stem are 
sometimes formed an a- Verb with a transitive meaning and an ©-Verb with 
an intransitive meaning ; 


alb-e5, 

-5-re, 

to he white, ) - 

. > from ali)-us, 

white 

alb-5, 

-a-re, 

to make white, » 

clSr-e5, 

-5-re, 

to bet, right, > .. 

bright 

cl&r-f), 

-a-re, 

to make bright, i 


362 . I-Verbs arc generally formed from i-stoms ; but sometimes 
from o-stems, u-steras and consonant stems : 

ffn-iO, fin-hre, to finish, from fln-is, end, 

len-ie, l6n-I-re, to make gentle, “ len-is, 

t Bememijcr that p-stems have an ablaut form in ©. 
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serv40, serv-I-re, 
gest-ia, ge6t*i-re, 
cftstdd-iO, cust5d-i-re, 


to servCj from serv-us, 

to gesture^ “ gest-us, 

to guards “ ciistOs, 


363, XJ-Vci’bs are foi‘m||d. from u-stems : 

ffiet-ud, met-u-ere, from met-us, 

statr-u6, 8tat-u*€re, to place^ “ stat-us, 


servant 

gesture 

guard 


fear 

position f place 


364, Frequentatives, or Intensives, denote llepeated, Continued, 
or Intense Action. They are of the First Conjugation, and are 
formed from verb stems or roots with the following suffixes : 


cap-to, 

da-to, 

cur-80, 

agdto, 

SCTlp-tltO,' 

cur-sit r>, 


t5 85 it5 tit5 Bito 


to snatch, 

to give frequently, 

to run about, 

to move violently, 

to write often, 

to run hither and thither, 


from cap-ere, 

“ da-ro, 

“ cur-rerc, 
“ ag-erc, 

“ scrib-cre, 
“■ cur-re re. 


to take 
to give 
to run 

to move, drive 
to ivrite 
to run 


1. Fre(iueutatives wen; originally denominatives formed from the parti- 
ciple in tus or bus, but it6 became an independent suffix and was added to 
the stems of verbs, regardh^ss of tin; form of the partici]>le ; hdnce ag-itd, 
not ae-to. The extension of to or so by ito gives the compound suffix tit6 
or slid, but some verbs foruieci with these suffixes may be explaimd as de- 
rivatives from other frocinentalives. 'Phus cant-ito may be formed from 
cant-d, a fixHCientative from can-o ; cura-ltS from curs-d from cur-r6. 

2. A few Intensives of the Third t'onjugation, denoting Eager rather 
than Kepeated action, end in esso, rarely issd : fac-essd, to do or perform 
eagerly, from fac-ere, to do, perform; incip-issd, to begin eagerly, from 
Incip-ere, to begin. 


365. inceptives, or Inchoatives, denote the Beginning of the 
action. They are regularly formed from the present stem of 
verbs by adding sco : 


gelS^-scfi, to begin to freeze, 

cal6*sc0, to begin to he warm, 

virC-scO, to grow green, 

obdonnI-8c5, to fall asleep. 


from gela-re, 

** calS-re, 

“ virtl-re, 

“ obdorml-re, 


to freeze 
to he warm 
to be green 
to sleep 


1. The endings ftsed, 5 bc5, and IscS, including the stem vowel of the 
primitive, finally became indepeiuh*iit suffixes, and were added to the stems 
of verbs and appan^ntly to the stems of nouns without rt*gard to the char- 


1 Kemomher that before t, 9 becomes o and b becomes p ; see $5, 1, 
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of tlie stem vowel : trem-Sfwd, tr«m-Uc5, to begin to trmbU, from 
-ere, to trmhU; puer-tBoS, to reach boyhood^ from puer, a boy 


366. Desideratives, denoting a Desire to perform the 
end in turio or surlo : ^ 


emp-turiO,^ to desire to purchase ^ from etn-ei*e, to purchase 

scrip“turi5, to desire to write, gcrib-erf , to write 

6-8urio,2 to desire to ear, ecl-ere, to cat 


' 367. Diminutives, denoting a feeble action, end in illo : 

cant- ill-6, -ire, to sing feebly, from cant-are, to sing 

c6nscrib-iil-6, -Jlre, to scribble, “ cOnscn'b-ert*, }crite 

1. Diminutives in ill6 are probably formed from verb stems tbrougli. 
diminutive verbal nouns. 


368. Denominatives are also formed with the suffi.Kes loo 
and igo : 

medic-or, niedic-ilii, to heal, from medic-us, physician 

claud-icO, clau(l-ica,re, to be lame, lami-ns, hime 

r€mig-o, remig-are, to be an oarsman, “ rCinex, oarsman 

init-igo, mit-igare, to make’ gentle, “ init-is, gentle 

1. Observe that in medic-or the letters ic belong to tlie stern of medic-us, 
while in claud-ico they have become a part of the suffix ico ; also that in 
rSmig-5 the letters ig belong to the stem of remex, while in mit-ig6 they 
have become a part of the suffix igo. 


COMPOSITION OF WORDS 

369. Many compound tvord.s are formed by uniting two or more 
stems and adding the suffixes of iiifleetion when needed. The stein 
vow'el of the first member of tlie compound generally disa])poai‘s be- 
fore a vowel and generally takes the form of i before a consonant : 

magn-animus, from magno-animo-s, magnanimous, o disappears 

grand- aevus, “ grand i-aevo-s, of great age, i disappears 

omni-pot6ns, “ omni-potcnt-.s, omnipotent, i retained 

corni-cen, “ cornu-cen, trumpeter, u changed to 1 

capri-cornus, “ capro-coriiu-s, capri-rorn, o changed to i 

1 Sm p-turiS; p i« generally thus developed between m and t ; see 6^ 6. 

2 ffi-8uri6, from *ed-tari6, from fid, the strong form of the root of ©d-O ; for 
euphonic changes, see 62, 1.- 
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1. CokiflonazLt sjtems generally assume 1 before another consonant, as* 
hondr>i»fictui, honorable, 

2. The ending of the second member is sometimes slightly changed, espe- 
cially in compound adjectives, which regularly pass into tlie I-Declension : 
innlti-fdrmds, with many forms, 

^ Compounds in ex,* dex, fex, cen, cida, cand cola deserve notice : 
rfim-ex, oarsman; ifi-dex, jud(/e; arti-fex, artist; comi-cen, cornet- 
player; homi~cida, man-slayer ; agri-cola, tiller of the soil, 

4, Kotc also coini)ound adjectives in ceps,- fer, ger, dicus, ficus, and 
volna: parti-ceps, taking part; axai-iei, hearing nold ; armi-ger, rarrymr/ 
armSi armor-hearer ; f^ti-dicus, prophesying ; mlri-ficus, causing wonder; 
benihiro^nB, well-wishing. 

870. (yompound words are also formed by jiretixing an inde- 
clinable particles to an iiiflectcHl word with which it could not be 
used separately in the same sense: 

Im-memor, nn-mimlfnl ; in-somnis, sleep-less; inter-rggnum, an inter- 
regnumt the interval between two reigns; per-nox, lasting all night; per- 
faoilis, very easy ; ad-esse, to he present ; e-discere, to learn thoroughly, 

371. C !om[)ound Avords are also formed by uniting two or more 
words whicli alrt'ady sustain to each othm* some syntactical 
relation : 

Duo-decim, twelxw ; Mars-piter, father Mars ; postrl>di6,»on the fol- 
lowing day ; quot-annis, yearly, on all years; magn-operS = milgnt) opere, 
greatly ; d5-nu6 — novo, a-uew. 

1, In tlicsf’ examples observe that words, u()t stems, are united : duo and 

docem ; Mars and pater. 

2. Couii)oun(l.s fornu'd by the union of two or more words are sometimes 
called Syntactic (’tunp(»uiids. Many such were formed by the Homans during 
the classical ptTiod. 

372. (hmi pound Nouns and Adjectives may be divided according 
to tlieir meaning into three classes : 

1. Determinative Compounds, in whieb the second part is qualified by the 
first: inter-rfix, interrer; bene-volus. xvclhicishing ; per-magnus, very 
great; in-dlgnus, unworthy, 

1 Kx (ig-is), dex (dic-is), fex (fie-is), cen, c5d-a, and col-a arc derived from 
the verbal rewato mwu in ag-ere, to drJve ; dic-ere, to tell; fac-ere, to make; 
cau-ex*e, to play ; caed-ere, to slay, and col-ere, to enliivale, * 

a Oep.8, fer, ger, dlc*us, flc-ua, and vol-u8 are from the roots of cap-ere, 
to take : fer-re, to hear : ger-ere, to carry ; dic-ere, to (ell ; fao-ere, to mcjJfce, 
and vol-6, veils, to wish. 
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2. Objective Compounds, in which the second part is .limited by t he first 
as object: prin-ceps, taking the first place; beUi>ger, mging war, boml* 
clda, one tcho slays a man ; agri-cola, one tcho tills the fit hi 

3. PoHsf’ssive Compounds, i^enerally best rendered by supplying or 
possessing: aSni-pSs, having hronzefeet;^ celeri pSs, swift-fo(4ed j; fiU-pIs, 
wing-footed^ having wings for feet; m&gn-auimus, having a great sonl 

373. Compound Verbs. ~ Verbs in general ore coin])ouiide(l only 
with prepositions, originally adverbs:* 

Ab-Ire, to go away ex-ire, to go ont;^ prod-ire, to go forth; con- 
voc^e, to call togethn' ; d€-cidere, to fall off; prae-dicere, to foretell. 

1. But a few compounds of facio and fio eonui'ii a verbal tonn in e or 6 : 
cale-faoere, to make vmrm; cale- fieri, to become warm; conauSdacaro, 
to acmstom. 

2. Verbs are often united witli other words in writing without strictly 
forming conipoutHlsr satis facere or satis-facerc, to satisfy, do enough 
for ; antmiim advertere or auim-adverteio, to notice, turn the mind to. 

3. Verbs iu fic6, like tlie following, arc probably best explained tis de- 
nominatives : * aedi-fictre, to build, from nediiex ; impli fieSre, to enlarge, 
from amplifleus. 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions often undergo certain vowel 
changes iu accordance with phonetic law ; se(i 231. 

374. Prepositions in Composition. — The following facts in regard 
to the Form and Meaning of prepositions iu eomj)osit,i()U are added 
for reference : 

1. A, ab, abs. Form : a before m and v, and before i in the verb sum ; 
abs before c, q, t, and, witli the lo.ss of b, also before p; ab iu other 
situations. Meaning; away, off: S-mlttere, to send away; abs-condere, 
to hide away ; ab-esse, to he away; 5-fiu,7 have been away; abs-port&re, 
as-portSre, to carry off; in adjectives, ginierally negalire : a-mSns, without 
mind, frantic. ; ab-similis, nu-like. 

2. Ad. F orm: gimerally unchanged, but d is a.ssiniilated before c, gen- 
erally before p and t, and som(>tim<*8 before g, 1, r, juifl s, and generally 
dropped before gn, sc, sp, and st. M<‘aning: to, toward, to oneds self; on, 

1 Observe the fame of the c<»mpoun<l. A§nu8 pds meaiis a brazen foot, but 
aSni-pSs means having brazen feet. 

^ Tlie words thiiM formed are strictly comiwmnds of verbs with adverbs. 

* Observe in these exami>les the strict adverbial use of the particles "ftb, ex, 
etc., away, out, etc. Prepositions, on the other hand, always denote relsltlons, 
and are auxiliary to the case endings; see 312. 

' * In some of these the primitive is not found in actual use. 
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ati near, in addition: ad-dftcere, to lead to; ac-clpere, to receive; ad- 
gerere or ag-gerere, to carry to; a-spicere, to look at; ad-disoere, to 

learn in addition. 

3, Ante. Form; unchanged except in anti-cip&re, to take before, and 
gometimes in composition with stSre. Meaning : bffore, in preference to : 
ante-currere, to run before ; ante-habSre, to prefer. 

4. Circum. Form : sometimes circu in composition with e6, ire. Mean- 
ing: round, adumt: circum-mittere, to send round; circum-ire or circu- 
ire, to go round. 

6, Com, con, co. Form: com before b, m, p, and in com edere, to 
eat up; m assimilated before r and sometimes before 1; co before vowels, 
except in com-edere, before h, gn, and hometiines before n; con in other 
situations. Meaning ; together, mlh, in various senses ; com-bibere, to 
drink together; co-ire, to go together ; con-loqui, col-loqui, to talk with 
6v together; completely, thoroughly: con-citSre, to rouse thoroughly; con- 
dfinflus, very dense. 

d. E, ex. Ft)rm ; ex before vowels and before c, h, p, q, b, t, and with 
assimilation before f ; e before the other c()ns<»nants. Meaning : out, forth, 
without, free from.: ex-ire, to go out or forth; ex-sanguis, without blood; 
thonniyhly, eomjdehdy, succe.ssfully : ex-drere, to burn up; el-ficere, to do 
sucressfully ; S-ddrus, very hard. 

7. In, Form : n is generally assimilaU'd before m, often before r and 
sometimes hi'fore 1, generally ehanged to m before b and p, otherwise un- 
changed. M(‘aning: in, into, on, at, against: in-colere, to dwell in; in^ 
rIdSre or ir-rldSre, to laugh at ; im-pdgndre, to fight against. 

H. Inter. Form: nnelianged, except iji intel-legere. to understands 
Mearfnig : between, together, Mnm(*tim<‘s involving inteiTuption or ruin: 
inter-venire, to come, between; inter-dicere, to forbid, interdict; inter- 
Ire, to prrish. 

P. Ob, obs. Form: generally ob, but b is assimilated before c, f, g, 
and p and dropped \\\ o-mittere, to omit; obs in obs-olGscere, to grow old, 
and with the loss of b in os-teiuh‘re, to display. Meaning: before, in the 
%my, against: of-ferre, to bring before; ob-stdre, to stand in the way; 
op-pdgndre, to tight against ; down, completely : oc-cidere, to cut down. 

10. Per. Foiin: generally unchanged, but sometimes r is assimilated 
before 1 and dropp(‘d bef<ire 1 consonant in eomp<vund.s of idrere, as 
peridrere, pdierere, to swear falsely. Meaning: through, thoroughly; 
sometitiK's with the idea of breaking through, disregarding : per-legere 
or pel-legere, to read through; per-diecere, to learn thoroughly ; per- 
fidUB, perfidious, breaking faith. 

n. Post. Fopn : generally unchanged. Meaning: after, behind : poflt- 
habdre, to place after, esteem less. 

12. Pr6d, prd. Form : generally pr6, but pr5d, the original form, m 
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retained in a few words before vowels. Meaning; forth^ forward^ 
for: pr6d-Ire, to go forth; procurrere, to run forumnl; pra-pflguftre, 
to fight in front o/, to fight for; pr5-bib§re, to hold aloof, to prohlbiL 

13. Sub, 8Ubs. Form : generally sub, but b is assi in baled before c, f, 

and p, and often before m and r. B is dr(»pped before ap ; auba, short- 
ened to BUB or BU, occurs in a few words. Meuuiiig : und<o\ down, from 
under, in place of, secretly, somewhat, sbghlly : aub-ire, to jo under,' Bub- 
dilcere, to draw from under, xciihdraw; au-apicere, to look no ; sua-cipere, 
to undertake; aub-stituere, to substitute; sub-dpere, to take away secretly ; 
sub'difficiliB, somewhat difficxilt. 

14. Trgns. Fi'rm : generally iinflianged, but trSn i.> il»o usuhI fonn 
before a, and trS. is often used before d, i '’ /lisonant,, 1, m, and n. 
Meaning: across, through, completely’ tr^s curreie. to rioi across; trPLu- 
ailire, to leap aa’oss; tr§-ddcere, to lead an-oss; trSns-igere, to imnsact, 
finish. 

375. The following insoparable Particles occur in c:om]K)silion : 

1. Ambi. Form : generally amb b(*f<>re vowabs and am before conso- 
iiants, but an is used before c, q, and f. Moaning: around, round, on 
both sides, in two directions: amb-iie, to go r<> amb-lgeie, to act 
in txjoo ways, to hesitate; am-putare, to cut round or off; an-quiiere, to 
search round. 

2. Au : away, from: Ru-fa^eTe, to fiee away. 

3. Dis, di. Form ; dis before p, q, t, before a followed by a vowel, 
and sometimes before i consonant, but a is assimilated before f and changed 
to r before a vowel ; di in most other situations. Meaning: apart, asunder, 
between, sometimes negative and sometimes iiiteiisive : dia-tinSre, to hold 
apart ; dif-fugere, to flee asunder; dir-imere, to take, in pieces, destroy; 
diificilia, dif-ficult, not easy ; dldaud§.re, to praise, highly. 

4. In. Form: n dropped before gn; otlu‘rwis<‘ like the preposition in. 
Meaning: not, nn- : I-gndacere, not to know, to pardon; immemor, 
xin-mindful; in-imicus, un-friendly. 

5. Por. Form: r assimilated before 1 and a. Meaning; forth, before, 
near: pol-lic6rI, to hold forth, promise ; pos-sidSre, to sit near, possess; 
por-iigere, to hold forth, to offer. 

6. Red, re. Form: red before vowels, before h and in red-dere; re 
in otber situations. Meaning: hack, again, in return, sometimes not, un- : 
red-fre, to go hack; re-ficere, to repair, to make again; rO’SlgnSre, to 
unseal. 

7. S6d, sS ; generally b§ ; apart, aidde : sS-cSdere, to go apart, se<ede ; 
Bl5d-iti5, a going apart, sedition. 

3. VS: not, without; vfi-sanus, not sane; v6-cora, without heart, 
aenselesM. 
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PART IV. -SYNTAX 

STKTAX OF SENTEI^CES 

I. CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES 
876. Syntax treats of the construction of sentences.' 

377. A sentence' is a word, or a (*.oml)i nation hi words, express- 
ing either a single thought or two or more thoughts. 

1. A aiinplo sentfiiee expresses a single thought : 

ROniulus urheiu coiididit, llomulus founded the city. 

2. A coinpourid sentence consists of two or more simple sentences; , 

Ego rfigPR €i€‘cl, vOs tyrann^is iiitrddueitis, I have banished 

introduce tyrauU. 

а. A Declarative Sent(‘nce has the form of an assertion : 

MiltiadGs accnsiltus est. Miltiades mis aernsed. 

4. An Interrogative Sentence has llu* lorm of a question ; 

Quis ndn pauperUltem extimescit, wJut does not fear poverty ? 

б. An Imperaliv(' Sentence has the form of a command or entreaty ; 

Llberfi rem phblicain nu'tu, free the republic from fear. 

0, An Exclamatory Sentence has the form of an exclamation : 

KelUj[uit (pids vii'ds, ichat men he lois left ! 

378. Simple Iniorrogafive sonteneos are generally introduced 

by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb, or by an inter- 
rogative ptirtiele, ne, non-ne, or num: ne. asking for information; 
norm© generally implying an anirmaU|| answer, and num a nega- 
tive answer : ^ 

Quis doctior Arist(dele fnit, who was more learned than Aristotle? Quid 
tamlem tC* inq>edit, what^ pray, hinder.<( you ? llCra quota est, what time is 
it ? rhin.am gentium .sumus, where in the world are ice ? Flstisne v5s legM 
misHi, teen you sent as ambassadors ? Noiine nAbiliUri volunt, do they nett 
tdsh to be renowned ? Num igitiir poecilmuH, are we then at fault ? f, 

1. But queslicms In Latin, as in Englisln sometimes dispense with the in- 
terrogative word, especially in impassioned discourse : 
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Ego nOn poterO, $kalf I not he able ? Vis rects vlvere, do you wi$h live 
rightly f ‘ 

2, The particle ne is regularly appended to the emphatic word of the sen- 
te|j(^ ^ ‘ api>eiKled to n6n it ionuR a6u-ne. It is, Imwevi r, sometimes added 
to otiier inteiTc^ativewOri^ without affecting their meaning, as in utrum^ne, 
quanta-ne, etc. 

8. An emphatic tandem, meaning indml pray ^ the is ftea found in 
interrogative sentejices, tis in the hccf'ud example. 

4. Nam appemlcd to an iutcfrugat.ive also adds emphasis, as in ubluam 
in the fourtli example. 

6. For two inteifogatives in the same clause, and for an interrogative, 
with tantua, see 511, 8 and 4. 

879 . Answers. — Iii replying to a (piestion of fact the Latin 
usually rc])eat.s some empluitie word, or its equivaknt, often with 
prdrsuB, veto, and the like, or, if nogalive, with non: 

Keinpc JiegfXs, do yov Indeul druy ? J’rr,rsiiR negr), certainly f deny l 
V. Tu»c. l^ossunmsne e.K,He tfili, can a; lu safe * Non possumus, me 
can not; o, v\\. r^, i-'. Fuain vestem detrfixit libl, did he strip your aarment 
from you? Factum, he did. lit. done - it was dom', i Kun. ToT. 

1, Sfunetinus the simple ])artiele is n.se<l — afhim:iliv(‘ly, uSaS, etlam, 
Ita, v6r6, oertg, ete. ; m gatively, n6n, minimg, ete. : 

Visne sernioni demirs o})eram sedentC's, do yon wish ur to (that we should) 
attend to the coneersalion siltiny? SriiuX quideui, yes indeed; C. *2, l. 
Vgniliie, has he come? Non. lut ; ri I’s. ieC7, 


380 . j)ou])le or Di.sjuiictivo (hm.siions offer a elioiee or alterna- 
tive. The iir.st claust^ generally has utrum or ne, or it omits the 
particle; the second generally has an, as follows: 


utnim, 

ne, 


£U1, 

an, 

an, 


icJiPther, or 


ITtrum ea ve.stra an no.stra 4lilpaesf, is that your fault or ours? KOmamne 
venio, an hie jmnieaiu, ani I yfnny to Home or am / to remain here? Haec 
vfira, an falsa sunt, are these things true or false? 


1. A negative in the second clause givtjs an non, very rarely neo-ne; 

Isne est (piem quaerO, an nOn, is he the one whom f seek or not? T. Ph. 852. 

Sunt haec lua verba, neciie, are these yotir wftrds, or not? Tu»o. a, ts, ^ 

2, In poetry and later pro.se the first clause may have utnnn-ne, or 
utrum . . . ne, and tlie second an : 
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Utrumne persequSraur Otium, an, etc., shM we enjoy our leisure, or, etc. ? 
titrum praediccmne, an taceam, shall I make it known, or be silent? 

3. By the oitiiasion of the first clause, the second sometimes stands alone 
wltli an in the sense of or, and sometimes an is used to introduce inter- 
rogative sentences which do not seem to involve an ellipsis : 

Quid ais, what do you say? An venit Pamphilus, or has Pamphilus come? 

4. By the omission of the second clause, the first sometimes stands alone 
with ntndh : 

tTlrum hfic helium ndn est, is not this war? c. Ph. 8, 2, 7. 

5. (hie or two rare forms occur in poetry, as ne . . . ne, in Vergil, and 
.. . . ne, once in Horace ; 

lustithKUK} priuH inin r belline, should I more admire your regard for jus- 
tice or your martial deeds? v. u, 120. Mai5ra minorane fama, are they supe- 
rior or inferior to their fame? ll. K. i, ii. 

0. Disjunctive, or t’oiupouiul Questions, are sometimes extended to three 
or more members. Indeed Cicero, Pro Domb, 22, 57, has a question of this 
kind with eight iiieinlxa’s. 

IT. ELEMENTS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 

381. Tlio Sirn|)l(‘ Seiitoneo, alike in its most simple and 
most expanded form, (‘onsists of two distinct parts, express^ or 
implieil, and of only two: 

1. The Sul)je(‘t, or that of wbicli it speaks. 

2. The Predicate, or that which is said of the sitbject. 

382. The Sinijile or unmodified Subject may be a noun, a pro- 
noun, expressed or implitid, or some word ot words used as a 
noun ; and tlu^ Simple or unmodified ]h*edicate may be either a 
verb alone or a suitalile verb, generally sum, Avith a Predicate 
>*ouu or a Predicate Adjective: 

Cluilius mnritur, (Utiili us dies. Ego scribb, I write. Vicimua, we have con- 
quered. Dol5rt‘ lualuni est, to suffer is an evil. Vita car.a e.st, life is dear. 

1. In tbes(^ examples ob.servc that the subji'cts are Cluilius, ego, the 
pronoun iinpUinl in vlci-mus, the Intinitive dolSre used as a noun, and 
vita. TIh'sc subk'cts are all in Uh' Nominative, according to 387. 

2. Observe that the predicates are moritnr, scrTb5, vlcimus, malum 
est and c&ra est. Malum, thus useil, is called a Predicate Noun, and eSra 
a Predicate Adjective. 
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383. Tlie Complex Subject consists of the simple subject with 
one or more mo(iiiiel*s, generally an adjective, a noun in apposition, 
or a Genitive : 

Albftnus i-ex nioritur, the Alhan king dies. Cluilius r6x inoritur, Oluilim 
the king dies, PerUtiles XenophOutis Ubii sunt, the books of Xenophon are 
very useful. 

1. Observe that the complex subjects are Albftnus rftat, Cluilius rftac, 

and Xenophdntis libri • 

2. In distinction from a predicate noun, or a predicate adjective, any 
noun or adjective used simply as a mo<lifier of the subject, or of any other 
noun, is called an Attributive Noun oc Adjective. 

.3. A noun or pronoun, used to describe or identify anotlier noun or pro- 
noun denoting the same person or thing, is said to be in Apposition with it 
and is called an Appositive : Cluilius iSx, CbuiUus the knig. Appositives 
therefore form one variety of attributive iiouns. 

384. The Complex Predicate consists of the simple predicate 
with its modifiers. These may be o])jeotive modifiers, adverbial 
modifiers, or both ; 

(Jloria virtatern sequitur, glory follo^es merit. SapientSs ffillciter vivunt, 
the wise live happily. In his castn's Cluilius moritur, in this camp Cluilivs 
dies, Vr)ns iter paene hostibus dedit, the bridge well-nigh ojfered a passage 
to the enemy. 

1. Here observe that the modiller iii the first example is the object virtfl- 
tem, in the second the adverb fftlfciter, in the tliird the adverbial ex])re8- 
sioii in his castiis, and in the fourth the direct object iter, the indirect 
object hostibus, and tlie adverb paene. 

2. All nouns may be modified like tlic subject ; see 888 . 

3. All adjectives may be moditied by adverbs, and some adjectivc^s may 
be moditied by certain oblique cases: 

Satis liumilLs est, he is suffl.ciently bumble, Scunper avidi laiidis fuistis, 
you have, always been desirous of praise, IlabCtia ducein memorern vestil, 
you have a leader mindful of you. 

III. ELEMENTS OF COMPOUND SENTENCES 

385. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more inde- 
pendent sentences, combined w ithout any change of form ; 

851 ruit et months umbrantur, the sun hastens to its setting and the^moun- 
tains are shaded. Audendum est aliquid, aut omnia patienda, somHhtng 
must be risked^ or everything must be endured. 

IIAHK. LAT. GBAM. — 13 
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388. A Compound Sentence may consist of two or more sen- 
tences so combined that one of them retains its independent form 
while the others are made subordinate to it ; 

Priusquam incipias, cOusultO opus est, before you hegin^ there is need of 
deliberation. 

1 . In sentences of this kind the part 'wliieh makes complete sense, ~ c5n- 
ttultd op^ eat, there is need of deliberation^ — is called the Principal or 
Independent Clause ; and the part which is dependent upon it, — prius- 
quam incipias, before you heguiy — is called the Dependent or Subordinate 
Clause. 

2. 'Fhe subordinate clause may be the subject or the predicate of the 
' compound sentence or the modifier either of the subject or of the predi- 
cate : 

Quid di^s ferat,i incerturn est, lehat a day loill bring forth is uncertain, 
Exitus fuit 0rati5nis, sibT nullam cum his amicitiam esse j^osse,! t)\,e close of 
his oration was that he could have no friendship with them. Ego, qui W 
cduflrmA,* ii)He niC nrni possum, I who encourage you am unable to encour- 
age myself. Zeuonem, cum Athfinls essem,* audifibain, I heard^eno when 
J was at xithens. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE — RULES OF AGREEMENT 

SUBJECT NOMINATIVE 

387. Rule. — The subject of a Finite Verb is put in the 
Nominative : 

Romulus reguavit, Romulus reigned, (lldria viriutem sequitur, glory 
fidloivs merit. Igiioru (piid agas, I do not k now how you are. Ego reges 
eieci, vds tyraunos intrdducitis, I have banished k'ing.^j you introduce 
tyrants; Ad ll«r. 4, as. 

1. A I'ronominal Subject is seldom expressed, as it is implied in the ending 
of the verb, as in the third (‘xample, hut it may be expressed for emphasis 
or contrast, as in the hist example. 

2. Ff^r the different forms of the subject, see 382. 

Jl. The subject of an Infinitive is put in the Accusative ; see 416. 

i In the first ©xample, the clavise quid digs ferat is the subject ; in the second, 
»lbl . . . posse is the predicate ; in the third, qui . cdnflnnO, a modifier of. 
the subject; and in the fourth, ouxn . . . esaem, a modifier of the predicate. 
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388 . Rule. — A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject in 
Number and Person: 

Romulus urbem condidit, Romulus founded the city. Castor et Pollux ' 
ex etjuis pugnare visi sunt, Castor and Pollux were seen to fiykt on horse- 
back ; c. N. 1). 2, 2. Seri bam ad tc, / shall write to you. 

3. Participles in compound Uuises also agree with the subject in gender 
according to 894 , 1, as in the second example. 

2. For the pronominal subject implied in the vc.rb, as in the last exam- 
ple, sec 387 , 1. 

3. A General or Indefinite subject is often denoted by impersonal passive 

forms and by certain persons oi the the fi’*st and third person 

plural Indicative and Subjunctive and the second person singidar Subjum-tivc, 
dicimua, we (people) sait; dicunt, they say ; dic&s, you (any one) may say: 

Ad vesperum pugnatuni est, they fouyhl till evenimj, Qnae volumus, 
crCdimuH, we believe what we ivish. Agen quod agiis considerate decet, y<ni 
should do considerately whatever you do; i\ (>ff i, 27. 

4. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it can be readily supplied, espe- 
cially est and aunt in jiroverbs and brief sayings : 

Omnia praeclara rara, all excellent things are rare ; 0. Am. 21. Quot homi- 
nes, tot SfUitentiac, as many opinions as men; T. ?h. 454. Kcce tuae litterac, 
io, your letter; v. Att, is, n;. 

0. Dic6 and faclo are ofUm omitted in short sentences and clauses: 

Pauca de mf*, a few words in regard to myself; c. n. d. a, 2. Quid opus 
est plura, what need of (saying) more f sm. i, a. Quae cum dlxiaset, Cotta 
finein, having thus spoken (when he luid thus spoken). Cotta closed (made 
an end); iN. i). a, 4o. 

fi. Faoid is often ouiitted in Livy after nihil aliud (ampHus, minus, etc.) 
quam, nothing other (more, less, eU‘.) thatiy merely ; nihil praeterquatn, 
nothing except merely : 

Nihil aliud (juam stet.€runt paratl ad pQgnandum, they merely stood pre- 
pared for battle; L. 34, 46. 

7. Certain brief forms of expression very of Urn dispense with the verb: 
quid, what ? quid enim, ichat indeed f quid erg6, what then ? qul4 quod, 
what of the fact that ? n6 plhra, not to say more ; quid h6c ad m8, what 
is this to me i nihil ad rem, nothing to the subject. 
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the predicate is construed according to the real meaning of the 
subject without regard to grammatical gender or number. Thus 

1. With collective nouns, iuventUs, multitUdd, pars, and the like. 
These, though singular in form, are often plural in sense : 

luventfls ruit ccrtantque, the youth rush forth and contend; v. 2, 68. 
MultittldS abcuut, the multitude depart ; L. 24 , s. Magna pars abeunt, a large 
part withdraws ; s. 60 . s. 

Kotb. — In tin* first example, observe that the former of the two verbs is 
in the singular and the latter in the plural, not an uncommon construction 
with collectivt* Jioiiiis. 

2. With mXlia, often masculine in sense: 

Sex nillia peditum inOre Macedonum armatl fuSre, six thousand of the 
infantry were armed in the manner of Macedonians ; L. 87, 40. 

a. With quiaque, uterque, alius . . . alium, alter . . . alterum,' and 
the like : 

Uterque (Mlruin exercitum cducunt, each of them leads out his army; 

(\ 8, 80 Alius aliuni domCs sutls invitant, (hey invite each other to their 
homes; s.oo, n. 

4. With a singular subject accompanied by an Ablative with cum : 

Dux cum prliicipibus capiuiitur, the leader with his chiefs is taken; h. 21 , 60. 

5. With partim . . . partim in the sen.se of pars . . . pars: 

lionCnmi ])artiiu neccHsaria sunt, partim nOn iiece.ssS.ria, of good things 

some are necessary^ others are not necessary ; i\ Part. 24, bo. 

(S. Occasionally in poetry with a neuter pronoun or adjective limited 
by a Partitive (ienitive : 

Quid hCc taiitiiiu hominum (=tot homines) inc6dunt, why are so many 
men coming this icay ? I’l. Poen. 6i9. 

300. The verb agrees, not with its subject, but with the Predi- 
cate Noun, or with a noun after quam, nisi, etc., when that noun 
is nearer than the subject and when tlie subject is an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

omnls error stoltitla dicenda est, not evei*y error should be called 
folly; o. oiv. 2, 48. Fuarl TrOiftnum dlcltur agmen, the hoys are called the 
Trojan band; v. ooa. Nihil aliud niw tjuaesTia est, nothing bid peace: 
was sought; c. Off. 1 , ««. Contciitum sufe r^bus crsc m&ximae siuit divitiae, 
to be content wUh one’s otew is the greatest wealth; c. 6, s. 
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3dl. The verb often agrees^ not with its subject, but with an 
Appositive, regularly when the appositive is oppidum : 

Corinthus, Graecia© Itlmen, cxstfuctum est, Corinth^ the light of Greece^ waa 
extinguished ; C. Man. 5, ii. Volsinii, oppidum Tuscdram, coiiereui&tum ©st, 
Volsinii, a town of the Tuacans^ was burned. 

332. With two or more subjects, the verb may agree either 
with one subject anti be understood with the others, or with all 
the subjects conjointly : 

Homfirus fuit et Hesiod ns ante K^^mam conditain, Homer and Hesiod lived 
before the founding of Home ; C. Tuso ?, i, s. Aiit tn5r6s spectkri aut fOTfcdua 
solet, either charaeter or fortune is wont to he regarded. Pomp6iu«, Leutulus, 
bcIpiO periOrunt, Pitmpey, Lenhtlus, and KSetpio perishea. R.e:»> ©t CicorO 
valSnuis, Cicero and I are well; (’. Fam. i-t, 'I'H ct Tullia val6tis, you and 
7'tdlia are well. Pater iiiilil et mater mortul sunt, mg father and mother are 
dead; T. Enn. M7. Labor voluptas(|ue inter sunt iuncta, labor and pleasure 
are joined together ; L. 5, ■<. 

1. The verb generally agrees witli one subject and is undt^rstood with the 
others, when it stands before the sitbjecte or between them, as in the first 
example, and when the subj(‘cls represent inanimate objects, as in the socotid 
example. 

2. A verb. agreeing conjointly with subjects differing in Person, takes the 
first person rather than the second and the second rather than the ihinl, as 
in the fourth and fifth examples. 

3. A participle in a compound tense, agreeing conjointly with subjects dif- 
fering in (iciider, is masculine if the subjects dtmote persons, otherwise gen- 
erally neuter, as in the sixth and seventh examples. 

4. Two Subjects as a Unit. — Two singular subjecta forming in souse a 
Unit or Whole admit a singular verb : 

Cui seniltus popuhisque RAmaniw praemia de<lit, to whom the senate and 
Roman people (i.e. the* state jis a unit) gave rewards; c. ijaib. 4, lo. Sed 
tampus necessitasque i> 08 tulat, but the time and necessity (i.e. the crisis) 
demand; C. uff, i, 2 s, 8i, 

6. With. Ant or Neqne. — When subjects connec ted by aut, vel, ueque, 
uec, alve, or aeu are of the same person, the verb generally agrees with 
the nearest sixbject, but when they differ in persc»n, the verb is generally 
plural : 

Aut Brfitus aut Cassius ifidic&vit, either Brutus or Cassius judged. Haec 
neque ego neque tii f^cimus, neither you nor / have done these things ; T Ad. 
108 . 
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APPOSITIVES AND PREDICATE NOUNS 

393. Rule. — A noun used as an Appositive or as a Predi- 
cate of another noun denoting the same person or thing 
agrees with it in Case; 

Appositiyes. — CluiliiiK rex nmritur, CluUius the khu/ dies. Sagunturn, 
foederiitaui civitatfnii, expugnavit, ?ie took Saguntum, an allied town. The- 
mbtoeirs veiii ad te, /, Themistocle.^^ hare come to you; N. 2, 9. Venus, 
regina (.’nidi, IV'/tu.v, the (jueen of Cnidus; II. i,ao. 

Predicates. — Tsus niagister est, experience is a teacher; Ii. Post. 4, 9. 
Vita niagistra est, life is an instructress ; c. Pos«. A. 27, 75. Exstitisti tu 
viinlex iH>Ktra(* lilxirtutis, you hare appeared as the defender of our liberty. 
ServiuH rOx est decliiraluH, Serrius was declared king. 

1, An ai)pnHitive or a })rcdlcato noun witli different forms for different 
genders must agree in g(mdt*r as well as in case ; as Cluilius rSx, Venus 
rdgina, fLsus magiater, vita magiatra, above. 

*2. An a[)poHiliv»* or a predicate noun may agree with a pronoun, wliether 
ex]>reKS(Ml or only im\»lied in ib«‘ ending of a verb. Thus ThemistoclSa above 
agre«‘H with a pronoun iniidied in vSni, while vindex agives with til ex- 
pressed. 

d. Clauses. — A noun or i>ronoim may he an ai^positivo or predicate of a 
claiiHtJ, or u clause an appoHitiv<‘ or prcdi(*ate of a noun or ])ronoun : 

reterum, id (jund nfin timrdjant, prt>pc llhertiis amiasa est, hut liberty was 
almost losf^ that which tfinj did not fear ; I.. 2, n. FaciJius (*Kt vineire civem 
Rbmflnnm, to bind a Homan citizen is a rrime. Orrvculiim datum erat vic- 
trlcf^s AthCufls fi)n‘, an oracle had been given that Athens would he me tori- 
am ; Tu^-. i, 2 S 

4. Partitive Apposition. — The parts may be appositives or predicates of 
tlu^ whole, or the whoU‘ may be an apjavsitive or predicate of the parts 

Duo rf‘ges, ilh‘ belir», h!c pfu’e, clvitiltfMu anx6runt, two kings adi^anced the 
interests of (he state^ the former hy war, the latter hy peace; L. i, 21 I’tole- 
maeus et Cleopatra, rf'gt'^s Aegy]»tl, Ptolemy and (deopatra. rulers of Egypt ; 
ot. h. a?, 8. Nautiiis et Fflrius eOnsulCs erant, Nautius and Furius were con- 
suls ; L. 2, 89. 

r>. Predicate Apposition. — Appositives sometimei? have nearly the force 
of HabordiuaU^ clauses : 

Aedeni SaliUis dietdtor dOdieftvit, he dedicated the temple of Snlus when 
(he was) dictator; T.. m, 1 , 9 . 

(I Poss4*ssi\a« julinit a (5enitive in apiM)sition witli the Genitive implied 
in them : 
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Ad tuftin ipslus amicitiam, to pour own friendship, NOmen meum abseutis, 
my name in my absence. 

7. Locatives admit appositives in the Locative Ablative, with or without 
a preposition : 

Albae c5nstit€ruiit in urbe opporthna, they hiiUed at Alba^ a cnmenient 
city; c. Ph. 4, 2 . CorinthI, Achaiae urbe, at (/ornith, a rU.y vf Achaia; 

T. u. 2, 1. 

8. Predicate nouns are most frequent with sum and a few intransitive 
verbs, Svftdd, exsistd, appftre^', and the like, and with pfissive verbs of 
Appointing, Making, Naming, U«‘garding, and the like. 

0. Predicate nouns are used, not only with liniie verbs, but also with 
Infinitives and participles, and soim'tinios without verb or parturiple : 

Orestem 86 ease dixit, he said that he wxs Orestes. DSclaiatus Numa, 
Numa having been declared king. CanIniO cAnsule, Canin'vs being consul. 

10. In the poets, predicate nouns are used with verbs of a groat variety 
of signification ; 

K6xqiie paterque. audisti, you have been called both king and father (have 
heard yourself so called); n. E i, T, a; Ego quae di^ m incOdO rSgina, I who 
walk as queen of the gods ; v. i, ic. 

11. The Dative of Mk' object for wliich (438), pr6 with the Ablative, and 
loc6 ( r numero (or in numerd) with the Genitive, are often kindred in 
force to predicate nouns : 

MalO est hoininibus avilritia, avarice is an evil to men (is to men for an 
evil). Sicilia iidbis pro amfirid fuit, Sicily loas a treasury (for a treasury) 
for us. Defirum numerd t^ds ducuiil, they consider them as gods (in the nuin- 
b€u- of). 

12. For the Predicate Accusative, see 410 , 1. 


AGKEEMENT OF ADJECTIVES 

394. Rule. — Adjectives, whetlier Attributive or Predi- 
cate, agree with tlieir nouns in (lender, Number, and Case : 

Fortuua caeca esi, Fortune hs blind. Vcrae amicitiae Bcmpiternae sunt, 
true friendships are enduring. Usus niagister est optiinus, Experience is 
the best teacher. Haec aiirea vasa, these golden vessels. Sol oriSns diern 
cdnficit, the sun rising makes the day. Certum est lil>erds it is 

certain that children arc loced. '' 

1. Demonstratives and participles are adjectives in construction, and 
accordingly conform to this rule, as haec v&aa, edl ori&is. 
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2. Eememl)er that in the passive fonns of the verb the participle some- 
times agrees with a predicate norm or with an appositive ; see 390, 9bl. 

8. For the distinction between an attributive adjective and a predicate 
adjective, see 333, 2. 

4. Agreement with Clause, etc. — An adjective may agree with any word 
or words used substantively, as with a pronoun, clause, infinitive, etc. Thus, 
in the last example, certum agrees with llberos amSUi. When an adjective 
agrees with a clause, or with an Infinitive, it is always neuter, generally 
singular, but in poetry it is sometimes plural as in Greek : 

Ut AenSas iactCtur nOta tibi, how Aeneas is tossed about is known to you; 

V. i,m. 

f). A neuter adjective used substantively sometimes supplies the place of 
a predicate adjective : 

Cum mors sit extremum, since death is the last thing; C. Fani. 6, 21. Triste 
lujniK stabiills, a wolf is a sad thing for the flocks; v. K s, so. 

(}. A neuU^r adjective with a Genitive is often used in poetry and in late 
prose, rarely in Caesar and Cicero, instead of an adject! \'c with its nounj 
CRpeeially in the Nominative and Ace.usative : 

MlrUtur strata viaruni,^ he admires the paved streets; v. i, 422. Corruptus 
vilnls rC!rum, deluded by vain things ; ii. s. 2 , 2 . Cuncta terrarum subacta, ufl 
lands subdued; U. 2, i, 2 H. 

7. Sometimes, though chiefly in poetry, the adjective or participle con- 
forms to the real meaning of its noun, without regard to grammatical gender 
or number : 

Pars (MTtare paratl, a part (some) prepared to contend ; V. D, 108 . Absente 
nflbis (=r inP), in my absence ; T. Eun. «40. Df^iiiosthenes cum c€teris erant 
expulsl, Demosthenes with the others had been banished ; x. i9, 2. 

8, Agreement with One Noun for Another. — When a noun governs 
another in the Genitive, an adjective belonging in sense to one of the two 
nouns sometimes agrees with the other, estiecially in poetry and late prose; 

MaiOra rarum initia, the beginning of greeUer things; l. ],i. Ad iOstl 
cursum aiiinis, to the regular course of the nver; i- 1, 4. 

fl. In iKH'try an adjeetive or participle predicated of an Accusative is some- 
times attracted into Uie Nominative to agree with the subject : 

Ostendit s6 dextra, she, shows herself favorable ; v. 2, ass. 

895 . An adjwtive or participle, belonging in sense to two or 
more nouns, may agree with one and be understood with the 
others, or it may agree with them all conjointly : 

1 Strftfcft viArum, poetical for stratas vi^. 
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Dubitare visas est Sulpicius et Cotta, Sulpicim and Cotta seemed t& dondt; 
a Or. 1, m. Temeritfis igii6rati6que viti5»a est, rmhuess and igmranee m*e 
bad. Castor et Foil Ox ex equis pugnare visi suut, Castor and Pollux mm 
seen to fight on horseback ; c. N. i). 2 , 2 . 

1. An attributive adjective generally agrees with the nearest noun j a 
predicate adjective less frequently ; 

AgrI omnSs et maria, all lands and sms; Tuwj. 1 , 2 ft. Huic Hyperldfis 
proximus et Aeschines fiiit, next to him were Hyperides and Aeschines; 
c. Bnit. 9, 86. 

2. A plural adjective or participle usvd with t\v«,> jr more nr>uris of differ- 
ent genders is generally masculine, when the nouns rh notc* living beings, or 
are in a manner personified, otherwise generally neiuer, used substantively ; 
see 394 , 5 ; 

Fater rnihi et mftter mortui suut, my jather and mother are dead; 
t'f. T. Euu. ruT. Rgx r^giaque classis' prolV’ti, the king and the royal fieet set 
out. imperin, vict^riae fortulta sunt, faniors^ commands., and vic- 

tories are acridental things; <' <>ir 6 Inimlca inter se sunt libera cTvitas 
et rC^x, a free state and a king are things hostile to each other. Labor 
voluptasque, dissiiuillima naturfi, niter siiiil lun labor ana pleasure^ 
things mo^t unlike by nature, are joined together. 

Notk. — M oreover, with ikuuis deluding inanimate objects, the adjective 
or participle is sometimes neuter, irrespective of the gendei of the nouns: 

Stultitia et teineritas et iniustitia sunt iugienda, folly., rashness, and 
injustice are things to he axadded; < f. /. Fin. n, n 

o. Two or more adjectives in the singular may belong to a plural noun: 
prima et vfeSsima legidnSs, the first and twentieth legions. 

4. In the same manner two or nion* praendmiua, iiersonal names, in the 
singular may be combined witli a family name in the plural : Gnaeua et 
Pflblius ScIpidnSs, Gnaeus and Publius Scipio. 

T). For Itomau naimss, see 354 , :i 


AGREEMENT OK FKONOUNS 

396. Rule. — Pronouns agree with their antecedents in 
Gender, Number, and Person : 

Nemo est qul te non inetuat, there is no one who does not fear you* 
Graeci rebus istis, quas nos contemnimus, dclecfcantiir, the Greeks are de- 
lighted with those things which we despise. Nihil agis quod ego non Vindeam, 

1 Here rSgia classis is in a manner pemonifiwi, as it represents the soldiers 
who manned the 
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you do nothing which I do not see. Ego qui te confirmo, ipse me non pos- 
sum, I who encouraged you am not able to encourage myself. Vis est in 
virtutibus; eJw exciia, there is strength in virtues; arouse them. 

1. When the antecedent is a determinative in agreement with a personal 
pronoun, the relative takes the person of the latter : 

Hmsc is fed qiil sodalis Dolabellae eram, I who was the companion of 
Dolabella did this; C. Fam. 12 , 14. 

% Pronouns which have predicate nouns associated with them generally 
agree by attraction with those nouns : 

Animal quern ^ vocamus hominem, the animal which we call man ; c. 

1, 7. Thebaequod^ UoeOtiae caput est, Thebes which is the capital of Boeotia; 
I;. 42, 44. Ka^ erat cbnfessiO, that (the fact stated) was an admission; L. i, 45. 

Note. — Pronouns are not usually attracted when tlu'.y are neuter and 
stand in a negative sentence nor when the predicate noun is a foreign 
proper name ; 

Nec sopor illud erat, nor was that sleep; v. a. ns. Flumen quod appel- 
Ifttur Tamesis, a river which is called the Thames; (’ues 5, ii, 

.‘1. Pronouns, w'hen used as adjectives, conform, of course, to the ordinary 
rule for adjectives ; see 394. 

397. Synesis. — Tlie lb*onoun is sometimes eonstnied aceording 
to the real uieauing of the antecedent without regard to gram- 
matical form, and .sometimes it refers to the class of objects to 
which the antecedent belongs: 

Equitlltum praeinittit qui videant, eU\, he sends fonrard his cavalry to see^ 
etc.; 1, i\ Eftrum rt^rum utrumque, cor/i of these things; o. Div. i, 52, 
Quia fessum mllitem habC‘bat, ils (piiCtem dedit, as he had an exhausted sol- 
diery^ he gave them rest. DCmocritum omittAmus ; nihil est enim apud istos, 
let us omit Democritus ; for there is nothing in the works of such. 

398, Two or More Antecedenta. — AVhen a pronoun refers to two 
or more antecedents, it generally agrees with them conjointly, but 
it sometimes agrees wdth the nearest, or the most important: 

PietiiH, A'irtds, FuP^s, ([uilnun^ HOiiiae templa sunt, Piety^ Virtue^ and 
Faith, whose temples are at Home ; c. 2, n. Praeter culpam ac peccil- 
turn, quft.^ semper carCbls, except fault and error, from which you will ever 
he free ; c. Fam. 5, 21. 

' Quern attracted from <Juod to agree with hominem : quod attrsw^ted from 
quae to agree with caput, and ea from Id to agree with cOnfessiS. 

s Quitrum agrees with Piet&s, VirtCl8,Fid€8, conjointly ; q\i& with oulpam, 
the more im|K>rtaut. 
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1. With antecedents differing in gender^ the pronoun conforms to the 
rale for adjectives, being generally masculine if the antecedents denote 
persons, otherwise neuter ; see 896 , 2 : 

L5.t5na et ApolJO et Diana, (piOrum divinum doiniciliuin compiiavit, Ld- 
tona^ Apollo., and Diana., whose divine abode he pillaged; (’. v«‘r. 5, In^ 
cdnstantia et temeritas, quae digna ndi^ sunt ded, inco'istaney cad rashness^ 
which are things not worthy of a god; ci. ( . n i>. s, 24. 

2. With antecedent*'’ differing in person, the pronoun conforms to the 
rule for verbs, pnderring the first penjon to the second and the second to 
tlie third, see 392 , 2 : 

Errastis (it tii ct coliegae tui (pil spdrastis, both you and your colleagefs 
who hopedy have made a mistake; a^t. i, 7. 

399. Relative Construction. — (Jriginaaly the relafive was a prev 
nominal adjective in agreement with the antt*e,e(hijt repealed in 
the relative clause, as itinera duo, quibus itiiieribus, two by 

which ways. (Generally tlie aiiteeaHieid. !.•> retained in the pvimnpal 
clause and omitted in the lelntive edause. luit soimdiinos ;t is re- 
tained ill the relative chiuse and omitted in the principal clause, 
and sometimes it is omithnl in both. Jlem'.e the following forms: 

1. Antecedent in both claiiKcs : 

Erant itinera duo, (piibiis itineribits doinr) oxiro ])OSKent, there were two 
ways by which they were able to go from home : < u<*h. i, c, 

2. Antecedent omitted in Ukj relative elan.se, the UHiial (mnHlrnetion : 

MariuK quT Italian! ol)Ridi(*’>ne liberavit, Marius who freed Italy from siege. 

a. Antecedent omitted in the i)rin{npal clause, but retained in the rela- 
tive clause. In this eonstruction the relative} clause in classical prose 
generally stands first : 

In qiiein Cgressi sunt locum, TrOia voc.atiir, the place where (into which) 
they landed is called Troy; L. 1, i. Qnain (jui.sqno n6rit artem, in hSc sfi 
exerceat, let every one practice, the art which he knows; ('. Tiim*. i, in, 41. 

4. Antecedent omitted in both elaus<^K. This is cojitmon when th(} ante- 
cedent is indtTinite, or is implied in a pos-sessive pronoun, or in an adjective ; 

Sunt qni cCnseant, there are some who think. Vc .strfl, qui cum integritate 
vixistis, h6c inter<‘st, this interests you who have lined uprightly ; sull, 28, 70. 
Servlll tumultu, <ju5b, etc., in the revolt of the slaves whom, etc.; Ca«H, l,4o. 

Note, -—In the second example, the antecedent of quI is a pcjrsonal pronoun 
implied in vestrS, and in the last example the antecedent of qu5fl is aervd- 
mm implied in senrIH, of the slaves. 
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6. Attracted. — The relative is sometimes attracted into the case of the 
antecedent, and in poetry, rarely in prose, the antecedent is sometimes at- 
tracted into the case of the relative : 

Notante iddice, quO^ nSstI, token the judge whom you Jcnow reprimands; 
H, 8. 1, 6, u. Urbem,! quain status, vestra est, the city which I am building 
is yours ; v. i, 

6. Clause as Antecedent. — When the antecedent is a sentence or clause, 
the pronoun is in the neuter singular, but the relative generally adds id as an 
appositive to such antecedent : 

R6gem, quod nuinquain antea aceiderat, necaverunt, they put their king to 
death, which had never before happened; c. oir. 2 , 2'5. Sin a vObIs, id quod 
nOn sperO, dfiserar, hut if I should be deserted by you, which Ido not expect; 
C. ftoBC. A. 4, 10. 

USE OF CASES 

GENERAL VIEW OF CASES. —NOMLNATIVE AND VOCATIVE 

400 . Ca.ses, ill accordance with their general meaning and use, 
naturally arrange tliemselves in pairs, as follows : 


I j Nominative, Case of the Subject. 

1 Vocative, Case of the Person Addressed. 


II. 

J Accusative, 

Case of the Direct Object. 

1 Dative, 

Case of the Tndin^ct Object. 

111. 

[ Genitive, 

1 Ablative, 

Case of Adjective Relations.' 
(■ase of Adverbial Relations. 


Note. — The Nt)iuinative, Vocative, (lenitive. Dative, and Accusativ^e have 
probably retained, with v<’ry slight inodilications, their original force as de- 
vtdoped in the mother tongue from whkdi.tlie Latin was derived. For the 
Ablative, see 459. 

NOMINATIVE 

401 . The Nominative is ii.sed as follows: 

1. A.S Subject of the Sentence; see 382, 1 ; 387. 

2. As Appositive to another Nominative; see 393. 

3. As Predicate Nominative ; see 393. 

4. Tn Exclamations ; see 421, 3. 

I Qui6 aitr.'M'ted (pom quern into the case of the antecedent ; urb©m attracted 
from urba huo the case of the relative. 
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VOCATIVE. — CASE OE ADDRESS 

402. Rule. — The name of the 2)erso;n or thing addressed 
is put in the Vocative; 

Tiiura est, Servi, regnum, the kingdom is gours, Servius. Quid est, Cati- 
lliia, quod te delectare possit, what i.s thf.re^ Catiline^ which m please gouf 
O di iinmortales, 0 immortal gods. 

1. An Interjection may or jnaj" not accompany t^ie Vocative. 

2. In poetry, and sometinieH in pioso, iho Nomiriative in apposition with 
the subject occiu’s where we siiould expci t the Vocative : 

Audi th, populus AlbanuR,^ hear ye., Alhan people; L. 1, 24. 

S. Conversely, the Vocative by attraction sometimes occurs in poetry 
where we should expect the Nominative ; 

Quibus, Hector, ab 5ris exspectate veins, from what shores, Hector., do 
yon anxlomly axcaited comet v. i?. lane libentiu.-5 a>nUs, yoH prefer to oe 
called Janus’^; 11. s. 2, 2u. Macte nova virthie,^ a blessing on your %evo 

valor ; v. u, wi. 

ACCUSATIVE 

403. The Accusative is used as follows: 

1. As Direct ( Ibject ; see 404. 

2. As Direct Object and Predicate; see 410. 

3. As Double Object — Person ami Thing; see 411. 

4. As Direct Ol)j(‘ct with Inlinilive, .see 414. 

5. As Subject of hifinitive; see 415. 

6. As Accusative of Specification ; see 416. 

7. As Accusative of Time, Sj)ace, and Limit ; see 417, 418. 

8. With Prepositions and in Exclamations; see 420, 421. 

Accusative as Direct Object 

404. Rule. — The Direct Oliject of an action is put iu the 
Accusative : 

Marjus Italiain libeiavit, Marius freed Italy. Populi Romani salutem 
defendite, defend the safety of the Homan people. Romulus Kbmam condi- 

^ Blit populus Albanus may be a Nonihiative form with tlie Vocative mean- 
ing following the analogy of all nouns and adjectives except those in us ; see 75, 1. 

2 Or, you more gladly hear yourself called Janus. ' . 

* Supply est6. Literally be enlarged by your new valor. In this expression, 
xuacte has iM^come so far indeclinable that it is used iu the Accusative singular 
and in the plural. 
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difc, Romulus founded Rome. Libram de rebus rusticis scripsi, I wrote a 
book on rural affairs. 

1. The Direct Object may be either the Person or Thing on which the 
action of the verb is directly exerted, as Italiam and saldtem above, 
or the liesult of the action, the object produced by it, as R5inam and 
libmm. 

2. Passive Construction. — In the passive construction, llie noun or 
pronoun which is the direct object of the active becomes the Subject 
Nominative : 

Laudant exqulsltissimls verbis Iep^i0n6s, they praise the legions loith the 
choicest words. Laudaritur exquisltissiniis verbis legiOnes, the legions are 
praised xoUh the choicest words ; c Ph. 4, a, 6. 

3. An Intinitive or a Clause may be used as a direct object : 

V6mm aiulln^ non vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Quis sim scifis, 
you will know who / am. 

4. The object of a transitive verb is often omitted when it can be easily 
supplied : moved ~ iuovhjO m?, I move ; vertit = vertit s6, he turns. 

405. Special Verbs. — Note the use of the Accusative with the 
following sj)eci;il verbs, many of whi(di admit other constructions, 
as the Dative or the Ablative with or without de. Thus: 

1. With verbs of Fe(‘ling or Emotion, of Taste and Smell; as d§sp&- 
rftre, to despair, to despair of; doldre, to grieve, to grieve for ; gemere, to 
sigh, to sigh twer ; horrfire, to .shudder, to shudder af ; maerSre, to mourn, 
to mourn over; mlr&rl, to wonder, to wonder at; ridfire, to laugh, to Umgh 
at; aitlre, to thirst, to thirst after; olSre, redol§re, to have an odor, to 
have the odor of; sapere, to have ta.^te, to have the taste of: 

Meum CfUsiim (iohieriint, they mourned over my misfoj'tune ; c Sest. 69, 
14A. Pftcem <hlsp^ravl, / despaired of peace; Att 7,29. D^trimenta ridot, 
he laughs at losses; it. K 2, i, I2i. OnltiOiiSs redoleiiLBs luitiquitatem, ora- 
tions savoring of antiquity ; (’. Brut. 2i, s2. 

Note. — Dolfire takes the Accusative or tlie Ablative with or without d6 ; 
ddapdrftre, the Accusative, the Dative, or tlie Ablative with dS ; ol§re and 
redolfire, the Accusative or Ablative* : ddlictd dolfire, to grieve over a fault ; 
naltltl or dd aaltlte dSspdrftre, to despair of safety ; sib! ddspdrSre, to de- 
spair of oneself; redoldre thymd, to hate the odor of thyme. 

2. With a few otlier verlw ; as dtU-Sbe, to grttw hard, to make hard; sup- 
pedltftre, to abound, to furnish bountifully ; taedre, to he silent, to pass over 
in silence : 

Ego multa tacut, i passed over many things in silence; c. c. 4, t, 2. 
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S. Several impersonal verbs admit, the Accusative; as deceti it 
dSdeoet) it does not befit; iuvat, it pleases; fallit, fugit, praetaritf it 

escapes : 

UratOw^m irasci minimi dec<d, it bp no means bei omes an orator to be 
angry. Nisi me fallit, unless it escapes me, unless I mistake. 

4. Miseret, paenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget take the Accusative and 
Genitive ; see 467 . 

Note. — Many verbs which are usually rendered by transitive verbs in 
English are intransitive in Latin, and thus admit only an Indirect Object or 
some 8i)ecial construction ; see 426 . 

406. Many Coinpouiuls of intransitive verbs with prepositions, 
especially oompoiiiids of verbs of motion with circum^ per, praeter, 
trans, and super, take the Accusative: 

Mutinain circumsedent, they arc besieging Mutina. Minmur cOntiOnem 
pervasit, a murmur went thnnigh (he assembly. P^rfnaeuin trftnsgreditur, 
he crosses the Pyrenees. Undani hnnitat ah. us, the boat fioats upon the 
stream ; v. o. 2, 4r)i. 'f^ila mode (‘xit, he only avoids the blows ; V. 5, 4!JB. 

407. Ill poetry, rarely in prose, a few veriis, ehiofiy those of 
Clothing and Uiudothing, — iiiduo, eacuo, cingo, accingo, id-c., — are 
soiiietinics used redexively iii the passivt‘, like tlie (iieck Middle 
Voice, and thus admit an Accusative: 

Galeain iiuluitur, he puts on his helmet ; V . 2. Hfl2. Inutile ferrum cingitur, 
he girds on his useless sword; v. 2, 5i(c Pueri KUHp(?ns! loculrKS Ificerto, hoys 
with satchels hung upon the arm; H s. i, o, "oi JMsruntur silvils, they browse 
upon the forests ; V. a. .1, :U4. lunr) necdum antiquum saturfiUi dolOrem, Juno 
not yet having appeased her old resentment ; v. r>, cos. 

408. Verbal Adjectives and, in Plautus, a few Verbal Nouns 
occur with the Accusative: 

Vltabundus castra hofttium, avoiding the camp of the enemy; L. 25, ift 
Quid tibi hanc curatiOst rem (^curatiOst = curatiO est), why do you care for 
this f PI. Arnph. 510. 

409. Cognate Accusative. — Even Intransitive verbs admit the 
Accusative of an object of cognate or kindred meaning, generally 
with an adjective or other modifier : 

TQtam vltam viverc, to lead a secure life; c. Ver. 2, 4 :. COnsirailem Iflse- 
rat ille iGduin, he had played a similar game ; T. Eiin. 5% NSmO servitfttem 
servivit, no one lived in servitude ; o. Toi», 0 , 2». 
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1. Note the following usO of neuter pronouns and adjectives in a kindred 
sense: 

Eadem peccat, he makes the same mistakes; c. N. D. i, 12. Idem glOriari, 
to make the same boast; c. Sen. 10. Hoc pueri possunt, have the boys this 
power f c. Tubc. 2, 14. 

2 . Note the following poetical constructions : 

POgnavit proelia, he fought battles; 11 4 , 9. VOx hominem sonat, the 
voice sounds human; v. 1, 828. CorOnarl Olympia, to be crowned with the 
Olympic crown; 11. E. 1, 1, 50. 

Two Accusatives of the Same Person 

410. Rule. — Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regard- 
ing, Showing, and the like, admit Two Accusatives of the 
Same Person or I'hing : 

Ilamilcaretn iiaperaldroin fecerunt, they made Hamilcar commander ; 
N. 22, 2. Ancuiii regeiu populus creavit, the people made Aiicus king ; L. l, 82 . 
Suinmum consilium ap})ellarunt scnatum, M/’// ra//e</ their highest council a 
senate; of. v. Son, c. Cato Flaccum habuit collegain, C'ato had Flaccus as a 
colleague; N. 24 , 1. 

1 . Predicate Accusative. — One of these two Accusatives is the Direct 
Object and the otlior a Predicate Accusative. In the passive the direct 
object of the active becomes the subject Xominatiwi and the predicate 
Accusative becomes the predicate Nominative : 

Fopulus KOmimns <‘dnsulem me fecit, the Roman people made me consul. 
Consul factiis sum, / was made cousuL 

2 , HabSre, to have, adinit^s two Accusatives, as in the fourth example 
under the rule, hut \vhei\ it means to regard^ it usually takes, instead of the 
predicate Accusative, the Dative, the Ablative with In or pr6, or the Geni- 
tive with loc6. numerd. or in numerd : 

Pauf)ertils probro hahC'ri ( 5 oepit, the absence of tteailh began to he regardea 
as a disgrace y s. 12. Sesf* ilium ndu prd amier), sed hoste habitQrum, that 
he sh<ntld regard Aim, not as a friend^ but as an enemy ; Cues, t, 4 -t Reductds 
in ht)stium numerO habuit, he reganled them as enemieSy when brought hack. 

— These constructions are also used with other verbs meaning to 

regartl 

The Predicate Accusative is often an adjective : 

Ipsds caecOkS reddit avUritia, avarice makes them blind; cf. C. Row. A* 85 . 
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INro Aocusatlves— Person and Thing 

411. Rule. — Some verbs of Asking, Deniaiiding, T‘each- 
ing, and Concealing admit Two Accusatives — one of the 
Person and one of the Thing : 

Me sententiaiu rogavit, he asked me my oidnion; c. Q, Fr. 2, i, Pacein 
te poscimus, we demand peace from you ; V, ti PhiJoHopliia nos res 
omnes docuit, philosophy has tauyht us all ihinys ; of. o. Leg. i, aa. Non te 
celEvi sermonein, I did not conceal ike conversation jrotn you; c. Faiu. a, 16. 

1. In the passive the Person becorries the subject and the Accusative 
of the Thing is retained : 

Rogatus ego sententiam multa dixh having been askett mp opinion T stated 
many things; c. Att. i, lo. OmnPs inllitiae artf\s Cdrx'tus fiu-rat. he had been 
taught all the arts of war ; L. 25, at. Id cfilari n<^u potuit, H'> could not be 
kept ignorant of this; N. t, 5, 2. 

2. Two Accusatives are generally U8(id witli c616, doce5, Sdooed ; often 
with rogd, P6 bc 6, repSscS, and sometimes wiUi dSdoced, expdscd, 
glt6 ; cdnauld, interrogd, percontor^ etc. 

3. Insteail of tlie Accu.sative of tlie Thing verbs oi .asking or Questioning 
generally take the Ablative with d6, c616 sometimeH takes Ablativt* with 
dS, and doced and €doce5 the Ablative with or witluait dS, an Infinitive 
or a clause : 

Quern ego intcrrogeui dC ttlribulTs, whom I may question ataiut the censers. 
Me de hOc librO ceiilvit, he kept me ignorant of this hook. I)e sua re me 
docot, he informs me in regard to his case. latU rls (Irae.eis doetu.s, instructed 
in Greek literature. SOcratem fi<libus d<icuit, he. taught Socrates to play on 
the lyre ; ('. v&m u, 22 . Te nihil sapere do(*uit, he taught you to kn(>w nothing. 

4. Quaeroy to ask., and verbs of Imjdoriiig and DeinandiJig generally 
take the Accusative of the Thing and the Ablative of the Person witli ft, ab, 
dSy «y or eac. In the passive the thing becomes tlie subject and the Abla- 
tive of the person is retained ; 

Quaerit ex sole ea, etc., he asks him in pricate (from him alone) about 
those things; Caes. l, 18. Paeem a vobis petimus, we implore peace from you; 
L. 6, 26. Id ah eO flagitabatur, this was earnestly demanded of him. 

412. The Accusative of a Neuter Pronoun or Adjective occurs 
in connection with a direct object with many verbs which other- 
wise seldom, if ever, take two Accusatives : 

H5c t<5 hortor, I give you this exhortation; c. c. 1 , h. Ea monemiir, tog 
are admonished of these things ; cf. c. Am. 24. Numquid aliud vis ? do you 
wish anything else of me f Illud te orS, that I ask of you. 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 14 
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■ I, In rare liistaiices, 6rd, monoS and its compounds admit a noun as tlie 
Accusative of the thing • 

Auxilia rfigem Orabant, they asked auxiliaries' of the king; L. 28, 5. Earn 
rem nds locus admonuit, the place reminded us of that event ; B. 79, i. 

413. A few compounds of trans^ and in rare instances of oircum 
and praeter, admit two Accusatives in the active and one in the 
passive : 

COpias flUmen tradUxit, he led his forces across the river; L. 22, 451 Prae- 
tervehor Ostia Pantagiae, / am carried past the mouth of the Pantagias; 
V. 8, 688. 

Accusative and Infinitive 

414. Rule. — Many transitive verbs admit both an Accu- 
sative and an Infinitive : 

IJt doceani Uulluni tacere, that I may teach Rullus to be silent ; c. Agr. 8, 2. 
Edocuit geutem casus apr*nre futures, he taught the race to disclose future 
events. Soiitliiius calCuc* ignein, we perceive that fire is hot. Regem trSr 
diuit se abdulisse, they relate that the king concealed himself; L. 1,81. 

1. In tlieae exainjiles ob.serve that docuit aiul Sdocuit admit two Accu- 
satives and that tie* Infiiiitivt* liere simply takes tlu' place of one Accusative ; 
that Rullum and gentem are the obj(*(‘ts of the finite verbs; that ignem, 
in the thinl (‘xamph*, may i)e <‘Xplained either as the object of aentlmue or 
as the subject of the Inlinitivc, calSre, we perceive fire to be hot or that fire 
is hot ; and that tlu^ Accusativt* rSgem in the last (‘xamplc is plainly the 
suhjtM;t of the Infinitive, abdidifise, that the king concealed himself. The^^ 
examples illustrate the dovelojmicnt <d‘ the subject of the Infiuitive OUt of 
the dire(tt object of the prineii)al verb. Hence wo have the following rule.- 

415. Rule. — Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive some- 
times take.s an A(*cusativc as its subject: 

Platutiem ferunt in Italiain vCmisse, they report that Plato came into Italy; 
c. Tuhc 1, n, mr Civilatis sapient issimum SolOnem dicunt fuisse, they say 
that Solon was the wise.st man of the state. 

Accusative of Specification 

416. Rule. — In poetry, rarely in prose, a verb or an adjec- 
tive may take an Accusative to Define its Application : 

Kube uiuei'ds amictus, with Ms shoulders enveloped in a cloud; U. i, 2, 81. 
Miles frftctus membra labore, the soldier with limbs shattered with labor 
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(broken as to his limbs) ; H. s. i, i, 5. AeneSs 6s deo similis, Aenem like 
a god in countenance; v. i, 589 ^ 

1. This Accusative sometjuies concurs witii the Poetic Accusative after 
passive verbs used reflexively. Ihus iimer5B above may be explained either 
as an Accusative of Specification or as the object of amictus used reflexively ; 

see 407. 

2. The Accusative is often used in an adverbial Sense, developed largely 
from the Accusative of Specification and the Cognate Accusative., asmultuxii, 
pliirimiim, cStera, reliqua, etc. ; partem, vicem, nihil, secu», aliquid, 
h6c, iUud, id, etc. j id aet&tis, of that ofje : id temporiB, at that time : 

Cetera ignarus popul! Keinaui, in other respecLi iipwrant of the Bomnn 
people: s. 19, 7. Maxiinaiu partem latte vivunt, th<ii live mostly (as to the 
largest part) upon milk; i ms. ♦, i. Id homiTiH)u.s id aetaiis impOnitur, that is 
placed upon men of that a<je, i.e. of that time iu life ; ('. Or. 47, at'T. Locos 
id tcraporis vacuus, a ptare at that time vacant^ ( . Fin. 5, i. 

3. Id genus, omne genua, and the like, apparently in the sense of glut 
generis, omnis generis, etc., are i)robably explained as appositives: 

Aliciuid itl genus scrlbere, to wriU something of fhi^ kind (something, viz. 
this kind). 


Accusative of Time and Space 

417. Rule. — Duration of Time and Extent of Space are 
expressed by the Accusative: 

llomulna septem et Irigitita regnavit annos, Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years; L. i, 21. 6. (.'aiO aiino.n qulnijue et (xdoginUl natus exccssit 
e vita, Cato died at the age q/* (having been born) * ightg-fiv€ years. Septin- 
genta niilia pa.ssuuni ambulare, to 'walk senen hundred mihs. Aggerern 
altiiin pedes octoginta, exstruxeruut, they erected a mound eighty feet high. 

1. Duration of Time is sometimes expn'ssed by tlir Aecnsative with per: 

Per annfis viginti eert^tuui est, the contest was carried on for twenty years. 

2. Duration of Time sometimes so far coincides with time in or within, 
which (487) that it is expre.ssed by the Ablative ; 

PClgnatum est hSrls quincpie, the, battle was fought five h(tur8, or in Jive 
hours; Cf. Caes. C. 1, 4fi. 

3. Distance regarded as Extent of Space is expressed by the Acmisative 
m in the third and fourth examples, but regarded as the Measure of Differ- 
ence (470) it is expreased by the Ablative. Moreover, the Ablative of 
Difitauce sometimes takes ft, or ab : 
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Mllibus |>a^»aum mx & CaestulH ci^tls oansfiditf ke encamped a$ iM 
iance o/. bU mile$ from Caesar^s camp; c$e«. i, 48. Ab niiUbus paasb^tm 
dUObus cafitra posu^runt, they pitched their camp two miles off (at or from 
til© distance of two miles) j c aes. 2 , 7 , 8. ' 

4. In expressions of age with mftior or minor, the Accusative may be 
used with nitus or the Ablative with or without nStus . 

MSior aiiuos sexftginU natus, more than sixty years old; K, ii, 2 . Minor 
quinque et viginti annis natus, less than twenty-five years old ; N. 28, 8. Maior 
anals quinquaginta, more than fifty years of age ; L. 42 , 88. 

Limit of Motion 

418. Rule. — The Place towards which the motion is 
dii*ected as its End or Limit is generally denoted by the 
Accusative with ad or in, but in names of Towns by the 
Accusative alone : ^ 

Legioiies ad urbem adilrnut, he is leading the legions to or towards the city , 
c. l*h, 7, 1 . Hannibal exercitum in Ualiarn duxit, Hannibal led an army 
into Italy, Missi legati Athenas sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens, 
L. 8, 8t. ItedituH Koinam, a return to Rome, Carthaginem Novani in 
liiberna Hannibal concessit, Hannibal retired into winter quarters at (lit. 
to) New Carthage; h. 21 . 15. 

1. The last oxainplo illustrates the fact that when a verb of motion take© 
two nouns denoting ihe limit of motion, both nouns must be in the Accusa- 
tive, even when the English idiom requires the use of at or in, in Imnslating 
one of them : into winter quarters at New Carthage; Latin idiom, to New 
Carthage into winter quarters, 

2. 0rba or oppidum, with in, may stand befqre the name of a town, 
but if ae(^ompanied by a luoditior, it regularly stands, with or without in, 
after such name : 

PervGnit in oppidum Cirtam, he came into the town Cirta; 8. 102 . S© con- 
tuUt TarquiniOs, in urbem Ellrtlriae, he betook himself to Tarquinii, a city of 
Mruria; cf. <\ u. r. 2 , lo, Capuam colonia d?due©tur, urbem amplissimam, 
a colony xoill be conducted to Capita^ a very spacious city ; 0. Agr. 2 , 28, 

5. By a Latin idiom, verbs meaning to collect, to come together, etc., — 

odg5, coQvood, congregd, contrabd, convenid, advenid, pervenid, 

etc.,— are usually treated as verl)s of Motion and accordingly take the Acensa- 

1 Originally the Limit of Motion was imiforinly designated by the Accusative 
without a preptksition. Names of towns have retained original construction, 
while most other names of places have asHumt^d a preposition. 
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^ve, with or without a preposition. On the contrary, verbs meaning to phm'i 
0011006, p6ii5, statud, c6iuititu5, etc.,-^aa' usually treated as 
verbs of Kest, and accordingly take the Ablative (488), generally with a 
preposition : 

Omnes in iinum locum cOpias cOgere, to collect all the forces in one pltjm / 

( aoA. 6, 10. Omn6s Gnum in locum conveiiiunt, iheg all assemble in ^aieplat^* 
Komam Italia tota conveiiit, all Italy ass mbhd at Il<mh\ Spem saldtis in , 
virtCLte pOnSbant, they all placed their hope of safety in their valor; c’juja. 5, 84. ' 

4. In* the names of towns tlie Acciisative with ad is used in the sense of 
<0, towards^ in the direction of^ into the mcinity of^ aTid in contrast with ft, 
or ab : 

Tres viae sunt ad Mutinarn, there ctrr three roads to Mutinay C. Ph. is, 9. 
Ad Zamam pervSnit, he came into the ricirity of Zamn; s. rr. Ab DiUniO 
ad SinOpen navigav€runt, they sailed from Dianuim to Sinope: V, Ver. i, u, sT. 

419 . Like names of towns, the following Accusatives are used 
without prepositions : 

1. Regularly domum, domds, ids, ami Supines hi um: 

Domum reductiis cst, he teas r.andurted home; Am s, 12. Alius alium 
doinOs siias iiivUarit, they invite taek other to their homes; s. c<;, m Domum 
redilid, a return home; <f. ('aos. 1, Ego rfxs Ibri, I shall <jo into the country ; 
T. Eun. 216 Ad Caesareiii eongriltulatum (‘oiivniiGrunt, they came to Caesar 
to congratulate him ; ( aes 1 , »o. 

Note. — A po.ssessivc, or a Gi-nitive of tl.e possf^ssor, may {iccompany 
domum and domda, as domum CaeBaris, to Caesar's house; domds 
BuftB, to their homes. Witli other inodiliers a preposition is regularly used, 
as in illam domum, into that house. 

2. Semetimes the Accusative of names of Islands ami Peninsulas, and 
even of Countries : 

Latona cCnfdgit DGliim, Latona fled to Delos; v( v Vc.r i, is. MiltiadGs 
pervenit ChersonSsum, Miliiade.s went to the Chersonesus; N. 1, i. Dicitur 
Aegyptum profhgisse, he is said to have fled to Egypt; c n. d. a, 22. 

3^ In poetry and late prose, the piepo.sition is often omitted before 
the names of Countries and Nations and sometimes even before com- 
mon nouns : 

italiam vSnit, he came to Italy; v. 1, 2. Nds nhmus Afr^is, we shall go to 
the Africans; v. e. 1, «.*>. TAvina vGnit Utora, he came to the Lanttnian 
shores ; v. 1, 2. Ille !nfiti8s Ibit, he is going to deny it (to a denial of it; ; 
T. Ad. m. 
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4. A Poetical Dative occurs for the Accusative : 

It clamor cael6, the shout ascends to Heaven ; v. 5, 461. Dum Inferret 
deOs Lati<% while he was carrying his gods to Latium ; v. i, 6. Pacilis (i€- 
scSnsus Avemo, easy is the descent to Aver mis; V. (5, I 26 , ^ 

Note. — See also Dative in Poetry and late Prose, 428. 

Accusative with Prepositions 

420. Rule. — The Accusative may take a Preposition to 
ahl in expressing the exact relation intended : 

. . Sciihain ad tc, T shall write to you. Ad te ante luccm veniet, he will 
come to you before light. Insula contra Hnindi.siurn est, the island is oppo- 
site Bruhdisium. Post me erat Ae^ina, behind me was Aeyina. Insulae 
pro})ter Siciliani, the islands near Sicily. Secnndinn naturaiii vivere, to 
lice in accordance with nature. 

1. Note the- force of the })rej)ositions in the following expressions: a<3 
urbem, to the city; in urbem, into the city ; per urbem, through the city ; 
post urbem, behind the aty ; prope urbem, near the city. 

2. Th(i following ])repositions are used with the At'cusalive alone ; 


ad, 

to 

fontra, 

(fppo.site 

X>5ne, 

behind 

ad versus, 
adversmu, 

1 opposite 

erga, 

extra. 

t<ncards 

outside 

post, 

jiraetev, 

belli nd 
beyond 

ante, 

before 

infra, 

below 

prope, 

near 

apud, 

neaVt at 

inter. 

among 

l>ropter, 

on account of 

circa, ) 

around 

intiTi, 

inside 

seeiintlnm. 

next after 

dreutn, 1 

iuxta. 

near 

supra, 

Mbom 

clrciter, 

about 

Ol), 

on account of 

trans, 

mposs 

CIS, 1 

on this side 

penes. 

in power of 

ultra, 

beyond 

citra, f 

per, 

through 

versus, 

toimrds 


Jl. The following four prepositions are used either with the Accusa- 
tive or with the Ablative : 

in, into., in subter, beneath., under., towards 

sub, under sui)er, above., about y beyond 

in and sub with the Accusative afU^r verbs of motion ; subter and s^per 
generall}^ with the Acensative: 

Ilannibal exercitum in Italiam dftxit, Haymibal led an army into Italy; 
N- ‘in, s. Sub liKUitem siuc?<hint, they approached towards the mountain. 
Subter indrOs hostiiim Jlvehitur, he is borne under the walls of the enemy* 
Su|>er Nuinidiam esse, to be beyond ynmidia ; s. in, 6. 

Note. — For the Ablative witli these four prepositions, see 490, S. 
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4. Prepositions were originally adverbs (812, 1 ) and many of them are 
still used as adverbs in classical authors : 

Ad mllibus quattuor, about four thou 9 ^i^, Le^i5 iCixta cOustiterat, the 
iegion had taken a stand near h<j. Propfe ’S. Sicilift, not far (near) from 
Sicily. Supra,, Infra mundos esse, that there^are worlds above and below. 

r>. Convers^J^, several words which als?;^eue rally adverbs, sometiuies 
become prepo#lidns and are used ^'uth the^Accusative ; proplus, nearer; 
proadmS, nearest; prTdiS. the day Ixfore ; postridiS, the day after; clam, 
clanoulum, without the knowledge, of; fiaque, as fur as, even to: 

Fropius pericuiuiu, nearer to danger; L. ‘JJ, i, * 2 . Qimiu proxiiiifi italiain, 
a.s near as possible to Italy; C Ph. is, ii. Fridie eiiu) dit iii, the day before 
that day ; c. Att. ii, 23. Fostridie lOdOs, the day after the games; ' . Au. J6. 4. 
Clam patrem, xeiihout father's knowledge ; 'r He«. .sue;. Usque ped6s, even to 
the feet ; Cuit. s, 9 . 

Note. — For the rare use of the Ablative after clam, see 420, 4. 

Accusative in Exclamations 

421. Rule* — The Accusative, either wit., or without an 
interjection, may be used in Exclamations : 

Heu me misenim, Ah me unhappy^; c. Ph. 7, 4 . Ale misenirn, me miser- 
ahle'^: c, au. », 6. 0 fallucein spein, O deceptive hope. Fro deoruiu fidem, 
in the name of the ipuh.'“ 

1. An adjective or a Genitive generally aoc\>iiipaiiies this Accusative, as 
in the examples. 

2. Instt‘ad of tlie Accusative, the Vocative may be used when an Address 
as well as an exclaiiiatiou is intended : 

Infelix Dido, unhappy Dido. 

3. The Nominative may be used wlien the exclamation approaches the 
form of a statement : 

En dextra fi(l6s<pie, lo the right hand and the plighted faith; v. 4, .W. 
Ecce tuae litterae, lo your letter ; c. Att 13 , h;, 1 . 

4« The Ethical Dative is used in exclamations after el, vae, ecce, and a 
few other int/erjections ; see 432 : 

Ei inihT, quid faciani, woe to me., xvhat shall I do f T. Ad. 789. 


1 See Milton, Paradise D)st, IV. 7.'U 

2 Some of the Accusatives fetimd in exclamations are readily explained as the 
object of fitted verbs, witile others may be the survival of rude unfinished 
et^etences from a primitive age. 
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DATIVE 

432. The Dative is used a§ follows . 

1. As Indirect Object — General Use ; see 424 . 

2. With S{>ecial Verbs; see 426. 

<1. With Certain Compound Verbs ; see 429 . 

4. As Possessory see 430. 

5. As Apparent A^ent; see 431. 

6. As Ktliical J^ative ; see 432. 

7. As Indirect Object and Predicate ; sec 483 . 

8. With Adjectives; see 434. 

9. With Special Nouns and Adverbs; see 488. 

Indirect Object 

423. The Indirect Object designates the Person To or For 
Whom, or the Thing To or For Wliicli, anything is or is done. 

Dative with Verba 

424. Rule. — The Indirect Object of an action is put in 
the Dative. It may be used either alone or in connection 
with the Direct Object ; 

Mimdus Deo paret, the world is subject to God. Tibf seris, tibP metes, 
for yourself you sow^ for yourself you will reap. Kgo Caesari suppliclbo, 

A shall suppliodte Caesar. Pecuniae serviunt, they are slaves to money. 
Vita vGbis data ost, life has been granted to you , I’h. 14 , l‘i. 

Militibus signum dedit. he <jatw the signal to the soldiers. Tibi grEtiEs 
agimus, we give you thanls. Natura hominem conciliat homini, nature 
reconeiles man to man. Leges civitatibus suis scripserimt, they wrote laws 
for their states ; v. 2, 6. 

1. The Indirect Object generally designates a Person, or something Per- 
sonified, as in the examples. 

2. I'he J^ative the Indirect Object must be distinguished from the 
Accusativciliwith or without a preposition, denoting the Limit of Motion, 
luid from the Ablative with pr6, m(*aning /or, in defense of in behalf of 
Compare the following examples : 

Patriam iiGbht rtMididistis, you have restored our country to m* ' 

l^gHtl Ath^nfts sunt, envoys tcere sent to Athens, Coiivenit dlmlcSm; |i^ 
imtrift, If (s seemly to fight for one's country. . 
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3. • The force of the Bative is often found only by attending to the strict 
literal meaning of the verb : ii{ib5f to marry (strictly, to veil one’s sel/<t as 
the bride for the bridegroom); medeor, to cure (to administer a remedy to)s 

* Venus nhpsit Vulc&nO, Venus married Vulcan ; c. i>. a, 28. 

425. The Dative of the Indirect Object may be 

1. The ‘Dative of Influence^ generally designating the Person To 
Whom, sometimes the Thing To Which, something is or is done; 

Civitatibiis llbertatem reddidit, he reMored liberty to the states. 

Here belong most of the examples under the rule. 

2. The Dative of Interest, ^ designating the I’erson For Whom some- 
thing is done : 

Non nObIs sOlum natl suraus, wc were not horn for ourselves alone. NOn 
eOlum nObIs dlvitOs esse volumus, sed liberls, we wish to be ricl\ not for our^ 
selves alone,, hut for our children ; c. Off. 8, 15. 

II Tlie Dative of Pur{)ose or End, designating the Object or End For 
Which something is or is done : 

Receptui cecinit, he gave the signal for a retreat , cf ’ s-i, 80. NOn stdiolae 
sed vitae discimus, we learn, not for the school,, hut for life; Sen. Kp. lor>. 

4. The Dative of Relation, designating the Person In Relation To 
Whom, or In Reference To AVhom, something is or is done : 

Tft ill! pater es, you are a father to him; T. a<i. i2fi, Tridui iter expedltls 
erat, it was a journey of three days for light-armed soldiers; h. 9, 9. Est 
urbe Cgressis tumulus, there is a mound as you go out of the city (to those 
having [= who have] gone out of the city); V. 2 , 712. 

Note. — A Dative is sometimes thus added to the predicate when the 
English idiom wovild lead us to expect a Genitive depending r.u a noun ; 

Sesfi Caesarl ad ped6s prOiSc^runt, they threw themselves at the feet of 
Caesar ; i, si. UrbI fuudamenta i6ci, I laid the foundations of (for) 

the city ; L. i, 12 . Mihl horror membra quatit, a shudder shakes my limbs; 
V. 8, 29. 

426. With Special Verbs. — The Dative of the Indirect Object 
is used with many verbs which require special mentiom Tims, 

1. With verbs meaning to please or displease, command or %>ey, serve or 
resist, benefit or injure, favor or oppose, trust or distrust, and the like : 

1 Observe that the Dative of InHuence is very closely connected with the.yerb, 
a»d is, in fact, essential to the completeness of the sentence ; while the Dative of 
Interest the Dative of Purp(»«e are merely added to sentences wliich would be 
Oomplete without them. Thus VQlumuft is complete in Itself. 
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Bgo numquam miht placul, 1 have never pleased myself; c. Or. 2, 4, i&. CrG- 
d^litis e! dlspllcebat, cruelty was displeasing to him. Iinperat aut servit 
pecftnia caique, money rules (commands) or serves every one; ll. E. l, lo, 4T. 
I>eO oboediuiil maria, the seas obey God. N6n licet iiocere alter!, it is not 
lawful to injure another. OmnCs nObilitati favfiiuus, we all regard nobility 
with favor. DiffiUfibant ServiliO, they were distrusting Servilius. 

Note 1, — A few verbs of this class take the Accusative ; laedo, reg6, etc. 

Note 2. — Here may be meiilioncd th(* use of the Dative with lacid and 
dlod accompanied by aatls, bene, or male : 

> Mild numquam satis faciO, / (' Farn. i,i. 1)1 tibt bene 

faeiant, may the gods bless you; T. Ad. an. Male dlcCbat tibi, he slandered 
ygu ; v. l>*M(it 12 , asi 

Note 3. — For fld6 and ednfidd with the Ablative, see 476, 3. 

2. With v(*-rbs nieatiio^ to indulge, aid, spare, pardon, believe, persuade, 
fiatier, threaten, envy, he angry, and the like: 

lu(lul^'6bat sibf, he indulged himself. Nfillliis ])epercit vitae, he, spared the 
life of no one. Caesar IgnOvit omnibus, Caesar pardoned all. MiliT cr^de, 
believe me. Ka<*ile Nerviis persuHdt't, he easily persuades the Nervii. Huic 
impedOminiUbaiitur, they were threatening this government. Probus invidet 
n6mini, the upright man envies no <nie. 

Note. — Some verbs of this chuss take the Aeensaf ive : dSlectd, etc* 

* <#< 

3. 'Die Iinpei'.sonal Passive of verbs which take only an Indirect Object 
in the active retains the Dative: 

Nf' inihT iioeennt, that (hey may not injure me; C. C. 8, 12. Mild nihil nocCri 
potest, no injury can he done me ; v. r. 3 . i‘>. 

4. Some veubs admit (dthor the Accusative or the Dative, but with a 
difference of meaning : 

Hunr til eavt^t^, be on your guard against this one ; H. s. 1, 4, 85 . Foedu.s 
rPgl cavet, the treaty provides for (he. king; v Apr 2,22. Deiim cAnsuluit, he 
consnlteil the god. V()lds ermsulite, consult (take measures) for yourselves. 
Perfidiam tinH^mus, we fear perfidy. LegiOnibus timCbat, he was fearing for 
his legions. Qiiis mC* volt, who wi.<<hf>s me r And. •' 72 . Tib! bene vol^!, I wish 
you well ; r, llfinn. £»5;>, 

Noth, ~ CavSra aliquem, to ward of some oiu ; cavdre alictil, to rare 
for some one; cupere aliquid, to desire stnnething; cupere aHoiii, to 
wish one welt; prdBpicere, prdvidSre aliquid, to foresee; prdsplcere. 
etc., aUcui, to provide for; temperira aliquid, to govern, direct; tempe- 
rtra allcul, (of tUingH) to restrain, (of persons) to spare. 
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6. With ftorfbdy to mid mittd^ to send^ t)|g Pereon may be denoted 
either by the Dative or 'lly the Accusative vs^Wad, but with ifo 

announce^ the person is generally denoted by the Dative : 

LabienO scribit, ?ie writes to Lahiemta, Scrlbain1i.d tf, / shall write to yoii. 
Ka rSs hostibus niiiitiatur, this fact is announced to the enemy. 

Note. — Dare UtterS.8 alicui gener dly means fn deliver a letter to some 
onc^ especially to a carriei or messenger, but dare litter&s ad aliquetn 
means to address or send a letter to some one : 

Litteras ad t?, nuinquam babul cui darem, I harp neoer had any one hy 
whom to send (lit. to whom T might delii^er) a letter to you ; c. Kmn. vi, i*>. 

6. A few verbs admit the* Dative of the Person and the Accusative of the 
Thing, or the Accusative of the Person and the Ablative of the Tl)ing: 

ITaedam mllitibus dOnat, he (jives the booty to the solo 'ers ; Piles,, T, It 
Aiticus Ath^nieiis^s frumentO dniiavii, Atticus presen t(*d the Atheniam 
grain ; cf. N. ?.*>, si. 

7. Intardicd takes the Dative of the Person and gcjunally the Ablative 
of the Thing, sometimes with d6, but the Accusaiiv^' Iso (/(‘ciirs : 

Omni Gallia lUimilnTs interdixit, he forbade the Homans all Gaul. 

427 A Dative lanulered from or unth Boinctiines occurs where 
our idiom would lead us to expect the Ablative, as, with verbs of 
Differing, Dissenting, Hepolling, Taking Away, etc., and some- 
times wiili facio, misceo, etc. 

Sib! dissentire, to* dissent from hi7HS('lf Sib! discropantSs, disagreeing 
with themselv(^s. Populus nOn adimit el libertatein, the people do not take 
from him his ciinl rights; e. ( aw. iu, me Quid Iiuic hoininl faciiXs, u)hat are 
you to do with (to) this man ? v. I'm-c. ii,JU. 

428. Dative in Poetry. — In the poets and in the late prose 
writers, tlic Dative Is used much more, fnady tliau in classie.al 
prose. Thus it occurs with more or less freipieiaty with the fol- 
lowing classes of verbs : 

1. With verbs denoting Motion or Direction — for the Accusative with 
ad or in ; 

Multfis d^rnittimuR OrcA, we send many down to Orens ; V. 2. a9S. It clftmor 
cael5, the shout goes to heaven ; V. ft, 4,11. ' 

2. With verbs denoting Separation or Difference — instead of the 
Ablative with ab or dS, or the Accusative with inter : 
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. BC^ktitiam Recoil ketp off the heat from the flock; v. ec. t,H1 

Scwmie distftbit ainlcua, a friend will differ from a Jester; H. E. i, 18. Sei^ 
capit! d6l&p«a, garlands fallen from his head; v. Eo. 6, le. 

8. With verbs denoting Union, Comparison, Contention, and the like 
•— itistead of the Ablative with oum, or the Accusative with inter: 

Fl^Uim cruOrl miscuit, she mingled her tears with his blood; 0. M. 4, 140. 
Concurrere hoatl, to meet the enemy; o. m. i oos. Solus tibi certat, he alone 
contends with you ; v. Kcs. 6, 8. PlacitOne piignabis aiuOri, will you t*on^eHd 
with acceptable lore f v. 4, 88. 

4. In still other instances, especially in expressions of Place : 

Haeret later! arundO, the arrow sticks in her side; V. 4, 18. Ardet apex 
^eaplt!, the helmet gleams upon his head; v. lo, 270. 

429. Datives with Compounds. — The Dative is used with many 
verbs compounded with 

ad ante con d5 in inter 

ob post prae prd sub super : 

Omnibus perIcuUs adfuit, he was present in all dangers GlOriam potentiae 
anteipOimut, they prefer glory to power. Parva magnls cOnfenmtur, small 
things are compared tcUh (to) great. II6o Oaesari defiiit, this failed (was 
wanting to) Caesar. Helium populO K^mand imlTxit, he declared war against 
the Unman people. Interfuit pfignao, he participated in the battle. Homines 
hominibus et prbsunt et obsunt, men both bent jit and injure men. Llbertfttl 
opes postferSbant, they sanijiced wealth to liberty. Eqiiititul Dumnorix 
praeerat, Dumnorix commanded the cavalry. AetSs succSdit aetatl, age 
succeeds age. Neque supercsse rel pQblicae void, nor do I wish to survive 
the republic. 

1. 'rransitive verbs thus compounded take both the Accusative and the 
Dative, as in the second and fiftli examples, and in the passive they retain 
the Dative, as in the third example. 

2. (/onipoiinds of other prepositions, especially of ab, ex, and circum, 
sometimes admit the Dative ; wliile several of the compounds specified under 
the rule admit the Ablative with or without a preposition : 

Sib! llbertatem abifldicat, he condemns himself to the loss of liberty; 
cf, V. ('ftiH*. u. Hunc mihl limdrem 6rij>e, take away from (for) me this fear; 
c. c. i, 7, Hominds labdre assuftl, men habituated to (familiarized with) 
labor; i\ Or. 8, 15. Dicta cum facUs composuit, he compared words wUh 
deeds ; s. 48. 

8. Motion, Direction. — Compounds expressing mere motion or direction 
generally tuke the Acc(isat||e with or without a preposition : 
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adlre, to etUer on an inheritance* Consulfttus ad oir 
ouiiim oppOnitur, the consulship is exposed to evet^p danger. ^ 

4; Several compounds admit either the Accusative or the Dative without 
any sjwcial difference of meaning : 

Tuscus ager ROmftnO adiacet, the Tuscan territory holders on the Boman; 
t. 2, 49, vS). Mare illud adiacent, they are near that sea; N. i«, .i. Quibus timor 
incesserat, whom fear had seized; s. c, ai. "Hmor patres incossit, fear seized 
the fathers; L. i, n. 

5. Some of these compounds admit the Dative in poetry, thotigh in classical 
prose the Accusative or Ablative, with or without a preposition, is more 
common i 

Contendis Hom6r0,i you contend with Homer; Prop, i, 7, 8. Aniinfe^ ill9^ 
here nostrls, inspire (descend into) our souls; v, 8, 89 

6. Instead of the compounds of ad, ante, etc., the )>oets sometimes use 
the simple verbs with tne Dative : 

QuI haeserat Euandro, who had joined himself to Evander; V. lo, 7S(). 

430. The Dative of the Possessor is used with the. verb sum: 

Est mihf domi pater, I have (there is to me) « father at home. Sex filil 
nSbIs Sint, we have six sons. Fonti nOmen Ariithhsa est, the name of the 
(to the) fountain is Arethusa ; cf. e. Vcr. 4, 5«. 

1. Tlie Dative of the name, jis well as of the possessor, is common in 
expressions of naming : 

ScIpiOni Africans cOgnOmen fiiit, Scipio had the surname Africanus; 
cf. 8. 5, 4. Here Africdnd, instead of being in apposition with odgndmen, 
is put by attraction in apposition with ScIpidnI. 

2. By a Greek idiom, volSna, cupidns, or Invftus sometimes accom- 
panies the Dative of the Possessor ; 

Quibus helium volentibus erat, who liked the war (to whom wishing the 
war was) ; Tac. Agr. 18 . 

431. The Dative of the Apparent Agent is used with the Ge- 
rundive and with the Passive Periphrastic Conjugation: 

Dlcenda Mfisis proelia, battles to he sung by the muses ; n. 4, 9, 2i. Suum 
cuique incommodum ferendum est, every one has his own trouble td hCftr; 
0. Off. 8, 6, 80. 



1 Prose ooustmetion, cum Homdrd and in anlmOa. 
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Instead of the Dative of the Apparent Agent, the Ablative with ft or ab 
is sometimes used : 

Quibus est & vObls^ cOnsulendum, for whom measures must be taken by you ; 
C. Man. 2. ‘ * 

2. 'fhe Dative of the Apparent Agent is sometimes used with the com- 
pouiid tenses of Passive Verbs : 

MiiiT cOiisilium captnm iain did est, / have a plan long since formed; 
C, Fain. f>, 19. 

3. Habe5 with the Perfect Participle has the same force as est mihl 
with the Participle : 

if PecdniSs collocfttas habent, they have moneys invested; Man. 7 , is. Equi- 
t&tum cuilctuni habebat, he had collected his cavalry or had his cavalry col- 
lected ; C'at'M. 1 , ir>. 

Note. — Tiie, Dative with the Gerundive, whether alone or in the Peri- 
phrastic Con juration, 'bssignates the person wlw) has the w’ork to do ; while 
with tlie (u>in}Mnui<l tenses of passive verbs it designates the person who has 
the work already done. 

4. 'I'he Heal Agent, with pa,s.sive. verlxs, in cla.s.sical pro.se i.s denoted by the 
Ablative with Sl {»r ab-^ ; see 468. 

5. 'i’lu^ l)!itiv(* is nsed with the tens(‘s for inconi})lete action, to designate 
the person wlm is at on<’e Agent ainl lndirt;(“t Object, the person by whom 
and for (to) whom the action is j)erf«)riued ; 

Honesta bonis virls quamnintiir, honorable things are sought by good men; 
i\ Off. H, 9. 

6. In the poets, the Dative i.s often irsed for tlic Ablative, wdth S or ab, 
to designate simpl> the agent oi the action : 

Neque cernitur Qlli, nor is he seen by b 44 e. Niilla tuSr 

nini andUa mlht sordrum, no one of your has been heard by 

me; V 'm. Kfguata arva Saturnd quondam, lands formerly ruled by 
kSatnrn: v.fi, 798. 

' Hi'^re & vObfe is necessary to distinguish the Agent from the Indirect Object, 
quibus; hnt the Ablative with & or ab is sometimes used when this necessity 
does nSl exist . 

^ The Dative with the Gerundive is best explained as the Dative of Possessor 
or of the lieHrect OhjtH't. Thus, suum culque Incommodum est means et'ery 
one has his iranhh (culque, Dative of Po.sseRsor) and suum culque Incom^^ 
modum ferendum est, ewry/ one has his trouble to hear. So, t<K), mibl cdu- 
slUum est, [ hi\pe a plan; mibi odnsUlum captum est, / have a plan, 
(already lybrmed. ^ 
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432. The Ethical Dative, denoting the person to whom the 
thought is of special interest, is often introduced into the Latin 
sentence ^ in the form of a personal pronoun : 

At tibi venit ad me, bitt lo, he comes to me ; c. Fttin. 9. 2 . QuC mihl abis, 
whither are you going., prayf v. 5, kw. Quid mihl CcIbus agit, what is my 
Celsus doing ? Quid vObIs vultis, what do you wish or mean f Ei mild, 
quid faciam, woe to me^ what shall I do? t. Ad. 789. 

Two Datives 

433. Rule. — Two Datives, the Object To Which and the 
Object or End For Which, are used with a few verbs, either 
alone or in connection with the Direct Object: 

Yobis honori estis, yon are an honor (for an iioiiOi) to yourselves; 
cf, C. Or, 1, 8, .34. Est mill! magnao cfirac, it is of (for) great interest h* 
me; Fin. 8, 2, s, OcHo sum Kdmriuis, / am an ohjert of hatred to the 
Romans; L. 85, 19, 0. Id mihi est cordi, this >s pleasing (for mv lieavt) to 
me: c. Alii. 4, 15. Venit Atticis auxilio, he ritnu *o the assistiih’'e of the 
Athenians; N. 8, 9, i. Hoc illi triliuebutiir ignaviae, this was imputed to 
him as cowardice ; (’. Fam, 2 . ifi, n. 

Qiiiiique cohortes castris prae.sidid rolinquit, he leaves Jive cohorts for 
the defense of the camp; ('aes. 7, wi Pericles agros suos ddiio rei publicae 
dedit, Pericles gave his lands to the republic as a present ; lust .s, 7. 

1. The Dative of the object or (aid is a Predicate Dative, 'rims in the 
first example the jirediciate is hon5ri estis ; s(‘e Predicate Nominative ( 893 ) 
and Predicate Accusatives ( 410 , 1). 

2. The vcu’bs wliich take tN\o Datives are Intransitive verbs Hignifying to 
he^ become^ go, and the like : sum, fi6, etc., and 'JYansitive v(*rhs signifying 
to give, send, leave, impute, regard, cho(/se, and the like : d6, ddn5, dflcd, 
habed, mitto, relinquo, tribud, vertd, etc. 'Fhe latter take in the active 
two Datives with an Acicirsative ; but in the passive two Datives only, as the 
direct object of the active becomes the subject of the passive ; stu* 404 , 2. 

C. One of the Datives is often omitted, or its place supplied by a Prtfdicate 
Nominative : 

NavSs null5 usut fufirunt, the ships were of no use ; Cae«. c. 2, 7, i. TO illl 
pater es, you are a father to him ; T. Ad. 126. 

1 Compare the following from Sbakespptfe: ‘Ho phuked me ope his doublet 
and offered them his throat to cut' (.Tnliuii [Caesar, Atd, I., Scime 11.). ‘ He pres- 
ently steps me a little higher ' (Henry IV., Part I., Act IV., Scene HI.). 
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4. With audiSiui two Bativ^ sometimes occur, dictd dependent upon 
audlSna, and a personal Dative dependent upon dictd audidns, and some^ 
times dictd oboedidns is used like dictd audidiui : 

Nobis dlctO audientOs sunt, they are obedient to us; c. Ver, 6,82, MagistrO 
dicto oboediens, obedient to his master ; pi. Bac. 489. 

Dative with Adjectives 

434. Rule. — Many adjectives take the Dative as the In- 
direct Object of the quality denoted by them: 

Id mllitibus fuit iuciindurn, this was agreeable to the soldiers. Mihi dif- 
ficile est dicere, it is difficult for me to speak. Atticus araicissimus Bruto, 
Atticus most friendly to Brutus. Canis similis lupd, a dog similar to a wolf. 
l*roxinnis sum egoinet milii, 1 ain nearest of kin to myself. Locus castris 
idoiieus, a place suitable for the camp. Id causae est alienuiii, this is foreign 
to the case. Uiiiversae Graeciae nlWoy useful for all Greece. Inutiles sunt 
hello, they are useless for war. 

L Tlie Indirect Object of an Adjective, like the Indirect Object of a Veth, 
generally answers the question to or for whom? or to or for what 9 See ex- 
amples. 

2. Adjectives which take the Dative are chiefly those meaning agreeable., 
dear„ easy., faithful., friendly, like, near, necessary, suitable., useful, together 
with others of a similar or opposite meaning,^ and with verbals in ilia and 

blUa. 

3. Idem, like adjectives of likeness, admits the Dative : 

Non idem tills eCnsfre, not to think the same as they ; cf. c. Fain. 9, 6. Idem 
facit Occident!, he does the same as he who kills ; H. A. T. 4C7. 

435. Other constructions sometimes occur where the learner 
would expect the Dative : 

1. The Accusative with a Preposition ; in, erg&, adveraua, with adjec- 
tives signifying friendly, hostile, etc., aitd ad, to denote the Object or End 
For Which, with atljeclives signifying useful, suitable, inclined, etc. : 

FerindulgOns in patrein, very kind to his father ; c. Off. 8, ai. Multfts ad rSs 
perCUil^K, very usef%il for many things; C. St‘n. it, 

^ Such are aceonimodiUus, aequ&lis, alienus, amicus, inimicua, aptus, c&rus, 
facilis, iiiflicnis, fidclis, infid^lis, finitimus, gratus, idOueus, iucundns, ini&caudukf 
molcstus, necess&riiis, nOtiis, igxi0tu8,iioxius, pHr, dlsp&r, perniciOsuA, propinqutiSi 
propriuft, salutttHa, aimiUs, disslmilis, diverstu, vicmuB» etc. 
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% The Accusative witli propior, prozimua ^ : 

Propior montem, nearer the mountain, Proximus mare, nearest the sea. 

3. The Ablative with or without a Preposition r 

Human! nil a mS aliSnum x>ut6, I consider nothin^/ human foreign to me; 
T. Hemit. 77. Hoiiiine alien issi in um, most foreign Pf or from man ; o. Off; 1, la. 

4. The Genitive with adjectives meaning /iX'6% nnlil'pj belonging to, char- 
acteristic of and a few^ others^ : 

Cyri similis esse voluit, he wished to be lilt Cyrus; i\ Bi. Popull 
ROmani cst proi^ria libejtas, liberty is characteristie of the Homan people; 
c. Ph. c, 7, UK 

NoTK. — With similis Plautus and Terence use only the Genitive ; Ovid, 
Horace, and Vergil generally the Di’tive; Cicero gtuierally the Dative of 
persons and either the Genitive or Jhitive of things. 

Dative with Nouns and Adverbs 

436. Rule. — Tl-.e Dali VO is useil witli a few special nouns 
and adverbs dtndved from ]>rimi(i\es wldcli luke the Dative; 

Justitia est obieinperaf id legibus, , notice edience to the laws; 

(K 1, 15. Opulenfd liondin stovihH dura osi,, serriitg a rich man is 
hard: PI. Ampli. Di(), Coiignuui'oD- imlfiiae \i\ovt*, .'e live in accord with 
naturt ; c. Fin. 5, 7, Pro.vime ho.sliiim ea.stils, nearest to the ctinip of the 
enemy; Cacs. <\ i. 7*2 

1. The Dative oc.ctirs with a iew nouns and adverbs n(»l thus derivtul : 

d'ribunicia potiKStxs, inunimentuni lilnM’lati trihnnician power, a defense 

for liberty ; c*. i. a, 57 . 

2. For the Dative of Gerundives with Ofiicial Names, see 627, 2. 

GENITIVI*: 

437. The Genitivo in its ordinary use corresponds to the Eng- 
lish possessive*, or llie objective witli of .and expresses various 
adjective relations. Indetul, nitiny (rcnitives and adjectives are 
so entirely synonyiuems that tliev are ofteui used the one for the 
other. Thus belli ius tind bellicum ius, the. right of war, are often 
equivalent exiiressions. 

1 Like the Aeciisative after propius and proximS ; see 420, ft. ' : 

2 As similis, disshnilis, asKiniilis. ednsimiUs, piir, dispar; adfinis; jiroprlus, 
sacer; cuntrarin.s, iusuetus, superstes, etc. 

IIAKK. I. AT. <;ram.— I d 
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L The Genitive is used chiefly to qualify or limit nouns and adjective^, 
but it is also sometimes used with verbs an^ adverbs, especially with those in 
which the substantive idea is prominent. 

438. The Genitive is used as follows : 

1. As Attributive and Predicate Genitive, — General use; see 489. 

2. As Subjective and Objective Genitive ; see 440. 

3. As Partitive Genitive ; see 441. 

4. In SfHJcial Con.structions ; see 445. 

5. As Predicate Genitive of Price and Value; see 448. 

6. As Predicate Genitive with R§fert and Interest ; see 449. 

7. As Objective Genitive with Adjectives; see 460. 

8. As Objective Genitive with Verbs; see 454-468. 

Genitive with Nouns 

439. Rule. — A noun used as an Attributive or Predicate 
of anotber noun denoting a different person or thing is put 
in the (ieiiitive : 

Attributive Genitives. — Xenophontis libri, the books of Xenophon. 
Propter metuin p(w‘na(% on account of fear of punishment. Vir consilii 
inagni, a man of (jreat priulence. HtModotus, pater historiae, Herodotus^ 
the father of history, lustitia est regina virtutum, Justice is (he queen of 
virtues. 

Predicate Genitives. — Omnia hostium erant, all things were in the pos- 
session of (were of) the enemy; L. o, 4 tt, 17 . liidicis est vch’uiii sequi, to 
follow the (ruth is the duty of a judge. Magni erunt inihl tuae litterae, 
your letters will be of great value to me ; C. Fam. ir>, 15, 4. 

1. For a noun predicated of another noun denoting the same person or 
thing, see 893. 

2. For the Predicute Dative, see 433, 1. 

3. A Predicate Genitive is oft(*n nearly or quite equivalent to a Predicate 
Adjective (382, 2); hominis est = hflmfliiiun est, it is the mark of a man^ 
is human ; stulti eat ~ stultum eat, it is foolish. The Genitive is the 
regular constniction in adjectives of one ending: aapientia eat, it is the 
part of a wise man., is Wise. 

4. 'Fhe PredicaU^ Genitive of personal pnmouns is not in good use, but 
its place IK supplied by posscssives in agreement with the subject — an illus- 
tmtion of the close relationslup b<*tweeii predicate Genitives and predicate 
adjectives. Compare the following examples : 
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Est tuum videre quid agatur, U is your duty (yours) to see what is being 
done ; C. Mur. 88, 88. Est cOusuiis vidfiro quid agatur, it is the duty of (is of) 
the consul to see what is being done ; C. Mur. ti, 4. 

6. The Predicate Genitive is sometjpies supplied by a Genitive depending 
on a noun or adjective, meaning mark^ duty^ pai% business^ characteris- 
tic, etc.: 

Id virl est officium, this is the part yf a man; in Tu^r. 2, 21 . Kst pro- 
priuin stultitiae, aliOrura vitia cernere, it is characteristic of Jolly to perceive 
the faults of others ; c. Tusc. s, so. 

Attributive Q^nitlve 

440 . The Attributive Genitive may be 

1. A Subjective Genitive, designating tiie Subject '>r Agent ol an 
action and the Author or Possessor of any tiling : 

In sermi^ne horainuip, in the conrersatio)) of men, DeOruin imniortJllium 
cHra, by the care of the immortal gods, l.«ani('aiati6iU‘ni niiltrum perhor- 
t^hv6, I shudder at the lamentation of mothers. XcnopliOntis librl, the ho( ks 
of Xenophon. 

Notk 1. — Tliat Uiis Genitive really represenlH the snbji^rl of the action is 
readily seen if we express the iniiilied action in the form of a seiitenee : *he, 
com^ersation of men, men converse; the lamentation of mothers, mothers 
lament. 

Note *2. — Possessives arc regularly used for tlic subjective Genitive of 
personal pronouns: mea domus, my house; nostra patria, our country. 

2. All Objective Genitive, designating the Oliject towards whicli the 
action or feeding is directed : 

Mens amor glOriac, my love of glory. Crescit amor nurnml, the Jove, of 
money increases, 'rui sel memoria <i(?krtatur, he i^s delighted with your 
recollection of him; c. Att. i, s 

Notk 1. — For the objective Genitive, the Aceusative with In, orgS., or 
adversus is sometimes used : odium patris in filium, the father^s hatred 
against his son ; odium erc;S H5m^5s, hatred of or towards the Romans. 

Note 2. — The Possessive occurs, though rarely, for tlu‘ ohjectivfi (h nitive 
of personal pronouns: neque neglegentiS tuft neque odi5 tu6, neither 
from disregard of you nor from hatred of yon ; T. Ph. loui. 

3. A Descriptive Genitive, or (ienitive of Characteristic,, designating 
character or quality, including value, price, sijse, weight, age, etc. It is 
generally accompanied by an adjective or some other modifier : 
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Vir luagnae auctDritttia, a man of great influence, Mitis ingenii i^venis, 
a youth of mild dii^position. Vestis inagni prutii, a garment of great value. 
Cor5na parvi pondt*ri.s, a crown of small weight, E^silium decein annOruiii, 
gn exile of ten years. 

Note 1. — Fur tlie Predicate Gcnitlllb of Price, sec 448. 

Note 2. — For the Ablative of Characteriistic, see 473, 2. 

4. A Detiulug or Appositioual Genitive, liaviiig the general force of 
an apposiiive ( 393 ) : 

VirtilH cuiitiiientia(i, the virtue of self-conlroL Tellus Ausoniae, the land 
of Ausonia. Nr>men careruli, the word want (of wanting); c 'fuse i, stc. V5x 
voluptatb, the. loonl pleasure ; (' Fin. 2, 2, <; 

5. A Partitive (Jenit iv<‘, de.sigiiating the w liole of which a part is takeii : 

* Pars flGiniiji.s Uhfnii, a p<irt (f the river Jihine. (^uis vestruui, which of 
you f Omnium sapientis^iinus, the wisest (f all men. Nihil boni, nihil mail, 
nothing (of) goo(h nothing bad; Am. i. 

Note — 'The Partitive (huiitive, though g(‘n<‘rally a noun or pronoun, may 
Ik' an adjective UM-d 8uhstanti\ely in tin* (huiitive singular of tlie Second 
Ih^elensioii, as boni, mail. Adjectives of the 'Phinl Declen.sion, on the eon- 
trary, regularly agree with tin* paititi\e word. l»ut in rare imstanees th(‘y are 
attracted into tin* (lenitive l>y another Partitive G(‘nitive: 

(^ui<’<in:nn, nOn dicO eivilis, se<l liunulni, anything^ I do not say civif hut 
human; F. .v a 

441. The V artitive Genitive in eominon with nouns and pro- 
lUMins used jtartitively' : 

Milxinia pars hoininum, mi>sf no n (the largest part of). M^lginl cum pon- 
dere auri, with a large gnantily of g<dd. Montes auri jtollieen'^, promising 
mountains of g<dd, i'nus «)uis(pu' nostrum, crery one (f 7(s. POiisulum 
alter, one of the consuls. Ali«junl eon>ilii, any }eisdu/n (anv tiling of wuadom). 
Id temporis, that (of) time. 

442. Thel *arliti\e (Jenitive is also eominon Avith numerals^ and 
adjectives used substantively, especially ^with eomfiaratives and 
superlativt^s : 

Mllle misil mtlitum, he S( nf a thousand soldiers, Quattiior mltia equitum, 
f</ur thousitnd (of) eavatry, ndrum omnium forti.ssiml, the bravest o/ all 
these. Prior h5rum in proelhA cecidit, the former of these fell in battle; 
N. *it, 1, 2 Afttiitifti extrf'inuiii, the end of life ; s. i>i>, i. 

t For the construction of tinus, sec 444, 1. 
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1. Pronouns and Adjectivus, except neuters, when used with the Partitive 
Genitive usually take the gender of the Genitive, but Proflicate Superlatives, 
when thus used, generally agre^' with the subject : 

Quis e5rum nOn Sgregius, tvho of them in not eminent? Sapientuin 
octavus, the eighth of the wise men ;w B. ‘i, s, Indus esl omnium flumi* 
num maxinius, the Indus is the largest of all utters ; t\ N. i> 2, :>2. 

Here observe that quis and octSvus take the gender of inc (lenitive, but 
that the suj)erlative mSximus agree s witli the subject 

2. In the best prose, words moaning the whole uo not admit the Partitive 
Genitive, but poets raid late writers disn^gard the rale : 

Ouines omnium drdimmi homines, all men of all rmlcs. Cunota tcrrilrum, 
all lauds ‘ n. 2 , t, tis. Macedonum riua<\s, all the Mnc.edonians ; vf 1,. at, 7, 

Observe^ tliai in tlm lirst e'^ample, ihc adjectives arc used regularly in 
agreement with their nouns, w’hile in the last twa* they are used substan- 
tively and take the Partitive Genitive, tlu^Mgli the jiartitive idea has .aitirely 
disappeart'u and the construction is partitive only in tomi. 

3. In the best j'rost' tin* Partitive (h'liitive is rartly used after any adjec- 
tives except coii*i';tni1i\es ami su)). rlnti\es, but *ti the ]»oeta and hPo writtTs 
the use of tlii.s (hmilive is gnaitly extemh*o ; 

S,Xncie derirum, tJam h'dg god; V 4. r.T(>. Dieruin fesuts, festal days; 
n. S. J i, CO Stiata virirum -- str.it.ie viae, the pared sfiu ets ; V 1 , *122. Ad 
multum dit'd, till hfte in the day; \a\. 22 , 

4. \Vi(Ii Nouns, quisque, rec/p r rery^ and uterque, eaeh^ hoth^ geiu'rally 
agree as adjectivt's, bnl wiili Pronouns tliey an* geneially iisimI KubHta.nl ively 
and take the Partitive (hnitive, though in the case ot uterque, agrecunent is 
not iineonmiou : 

(j»uif‘.tjue imperalor, every commander. Pier<in<' ('Xercitus, eacA army, Qiiis- 
(juc eorum de quri<pi(‘ re, each one of tJo m. in regard Ut every thing ; i, 
Utrique lutsinim gratum, aece)>talde t<i each<f us; Am, 4, ic. lUs utrlsipie 
persuaseraiit, thfy had persuaded hath (f these ; < ‘a« s. 2, to, 

5. Th(* Neuter of Prom)iin.s and Adjectives with the Partitive Genitive is 
sometinu‘s nse<l of Persons; 

Quicqnid (‘rat i>atrum, whatever (of) senators there, were ; L 2. Dedruni 
quic(]uid regit terras, whatever gods rule the world; 11 iq* ■>, 1 Quid hUc 
tantum hominum incedunt, why are so many men (so much of men) coming 
this way f PI P<»fn one 

443. The Partitive (Jouitive is also used with a few Adverbs, 
especially witli Adverbs of Quantity, Degree, and IMace: 
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Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, enough of eloquenm^ of wisdom too 
little; s, c. 6, 4. U&cis liabent nimis, they have too much light; o. f. «, ns. 
Maxime omnium nSbilium Graecls litteris studuit, of all the nobles he most 
devoted himself to Greek Utters; c. Brut. 20 , 7B. Ubinam g,entium sumus, 
where in the world are we? <3. ('. 1 , 4, ||| 

444. Instead of the Partitive Genitive, the Accusative with 
flute, inter, or apud, or the Ablative with ex, de, or in, is often 
used, especially when the Whole is denoted by a cardinal number, 
or by a noun in the singular : 

Thal(?« sapienliHsiinns in septem fuit, Thales teas the wisest of the seven ; 
0 , 2, 1 1, (^ais ex taiitS. iiiiiltitudine, who of so great a multitude? 

Ante aliOs i)ul<‘herrimus oinnCs, most beautiful 0/ all (before all others). 
Apud HelvCtiOs dlli.ssiimiH, the richest among the Ilelvetii. 

1. In best prnse, unuB is generally followed by the Ablative with ex 
or dS, but HometirnoH by the Partitive Genitive : finua ex suxiimlB virls, 
one of the greatest of heroes; dnus d 6 multis, one of the multitude; iInnB 
edrtun pontium, one of those bridges. 


Genitive in Special Conatructiona 

445. The word upon which the Attributive Genitive depends is 
often omitted : 

1. Especially when it has been expres.se<l with a preceding Genitive. 
Then the second (b'nitive is soinetiine.s attracted into the case appropriate 
for the governing word : 

Cdnferre vhatn 'rrebdnl cum Ilohlbellae, to compare, the. life, of Trehonius 
with that of Dolabella ; c, rh. 11,4, 1 * Natura hominis bChils antecCdit, tlte 
nature of man surpasses (that of) the brutes ; cf. Off. 1 , so. 

t?. When it can be readily supplied, especially aedSa, or templum 
after a prepiisit ion, a.s ad. ante, &, or ab : 

HabilSbat r?x ad lovis, the king resided near the temple of Jupiter; 

1 , 41. Hannibal annArnin novcni, Ilannibab (a boy) nine years of age; 
L. 21, 1, Aberant blduT (viam ), they were two days' journey distant ; C', Att. 5. 16 . 

446. Observe also the following const nud.ions : 

1. The Genitive of a Proper Name seems to depend directly on an- 
other proper noun in many cases in which we supply the word son, 
daughter, htt.shantf fcf/e, or slave : 
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Haadrabal GiscSiais, Gisco^s Hasdrubal, i.e., Hasdruhal^ GUco''$ son; 
£.28,12. Hectoris Andromache, Hector'* s Andromache, i.e., Hectares wife; 
V.8, 319. Hiiius video Bymam, I see his Byrviay i.e., his slate Bytria; 
T. And. 857. 

2. Two Genitives are sojnetiraeftised witli the same noun, one sulv 
jective, the other objective or descriptive. To these a tliird (ienitive is 
occasionally added : 

IIelv6ti5rum inihriae populi Romunl, the wrouys done hythe Uelvetii to the 
Jtoman people; cf. (’aes. i 30, Memnii odium poUuu'de nOhilitAtis, Memmius^s 
hatred of the power of the nobility ; cf. 8. «o. 

3. A Genitive sometimes accompanies a rosse.sslve, especially the 
Genitive of ipse, s 61 ub, anus, or cmnis: 

Ad tuam ipsius aimcitiam, to your own friendship; ( *. Vor ■?, 4, T. Mea 
tlnlus opera, by my aid alone; c’. Pis s, e. 'J'muii stiidiinn : ihilCac'^ntis, your 
devotion as a young man; Fam. 1.5, ur 

4. The Genitive is used witii Instar meaning lihrness, image^ but 
generally u.sed in the sen.se of, as large as, of the si::e of, equal toi 

Instar* mentis equum acdificant, they (oustruct ( horse of the size of a 
mountain; v. 2 , I5. Plato Instar e.st. omnium, Jdato is w<trth them all; 

C. Brut. M, 191. 

5. The Genitive i.s used with pridii, postridiS, ergS, and tenus, 

nouns in origin, and as such governing tlic Genitive; prldiO and postrl- 
die arc Locatives : * 

l^rTdie Oius diOI, on (he day before that day ; (Vu'h. i. 4". PostridiS Oius diOI, 
on the day afi^^ da//. Virtatis ergo, the. ground of merit, Urbium 
Corey rae tenus, as far as the cities of Corey ra ; 1.. 26, 24. 

Predicate Genitive 

447 . The Predicate Genitive is generally Subjective or De- 
scriptive, rarely Partitive. When used with transitive verbs, it 
is of course combined with the Direct Object. It is most common 
with sura and facio, but it also occurs with vmhs of Seeming, 
Eegarding, Valuing, etc, ; 

Est irnperatOris superare, to conquer is the. business of a commander; 
Cae«, c. 1 , 72. Oram Iir)manae diciOnis he br<ai<iht the coasts under 

(made the coast of) lioman rule ; L. 21 , no. Ei6s ndbilium fontiuirl, you 
will become (one) of the noble fountains; H. 8, 13. 
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L Aaqul^ bonl^ and reliqol occur a.s I*redicate Genitives in such expres- 
sions as aeqiif facere, aequl boxuque iacere, boui cSnsulere, to take in 
good parti and reliqul facere^ to leave : 

Aequl bonique fa<'iO, 1 take it in good part; T. in-am, 7ss. Mllites nihil 
reliqul viclls the HoJdiers left nothing to the vanquiehed ; s. C. li. 

2. For the general use of the Predicate Genitive, see also 439. 

Predicate Genitive of Price and Value 

448 . The Predicate Genitive of I^rice anti Value is used with 
sum and tvitli verbs of V'alning; especially with aestimo, facio^ 
anti puts : 

ParvT jn’ctiT cst, he is of small ralne. Magul criint niiliT tiiac litterae, gonr 
letters leiU he of gretif value to me. Patnau timin ]>iririiin ITad, / prized yo\tr 
father 7nost highly (inado of tin* valuo); * • vti. u;, in, n Ka mfigui 

Hcstiuiantur, tlofse things </>v highly ntlued, llonoivs milgui iniifu-e, to deetn 
htmoTs of great value. Non iloecl faviiint, floyeare not a strain (lock of 
\vo(tl); IM I’Ou.'iii NOu habcO iiauci MarMuii, I do lod reganl Marsas of the 
(east arcount ; lUv i, Iiriius non faciam, I shall n<>t e<ire that (a snap) 
/or j 7; 'r. A<t<i. 

1, Tht* (icnitivc (»f Pric(' or Value, is generally an adjeelive, iis mSignl, 
parvi, tantT, quanti ; pliiiia, minoris ; maxim!, plhrimi, minimi, but 
pretil is Koinetiiues t'xprossod as in iho first e\anij>l»>. Nibill and a few 
other (ienitives oeenr, eliietly in famibar discourse. 

2. Witii aestimd Ibe priet* ami \alu(‘ an; denoted either by the Genitive 
or by the Ablativt' : 

SI prtlta. niA.gnr) aestiinant ; quanti <‘st m's’iniamla virtds, if they value 
meadities at a high priee, at rrhat priee ougltt riitto' to he valued f d I’arad. 
fi. n, M 

d. In expressions of pri<‘e and value, pend5, eoininon in early laitin. is 
exceedingly ran' in the (dasc'ieal ])erlod : 

Quae i>arvl petidunt, whieh they regard of little value ; T tier. Ttis, Ea vr>s 
par\i ja'iidCdultis,* those things you deemed little importance ; s (*. .V2, 9. 

4. TantI, quanti, pldris. and mindriB an* used as (b nitives of Price 
even with \erbs of Huying and Selling, thougli with these V(‘rhs price is 
generally expn*Hst*d by the Ablative : 

Cnnius euiit tautl (pmufT Pytluiis vohiit, (*anius purchased them (the gar- 
dens) at as high a price as Pythias misheit ; of <’ ocr. J4, ;»l>. Vfbido ineuni 
iidn plOris, (juain ePleri, f<«rt;isse minr»ri.‘., / sell miio (niy grain) no higher 

1 An lUustrationi^of Sallust’s fondness for archaic eonstructions, 
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than the others^ perhaps lower. QuantI toptae, purchased at whal price f 
Parv6, at a low price; H..S. 2, 8, 156. V6ndidit hie aurO patriam^ he sold his 
country for gold; V. 6. 621. 

5. For the Ablative of Price, see 478. 

Predicate Genitive with RSfert and Interest 
449. The Construction of refert »aid interest is as lollows: 

1. The Person or I'hing^ interested is deitoted by the (lenitive, but 
instead of the Genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun, the Ablative 
feminine of the Possessive is regularly used : 

Neque r^ffeit ouiiiwjnain, n^r doea it concern any one ; T/ic. An. 4, Quid 
MilSiiis intcrerat, how was if, (he interest of Milf> / (..Mil. i-j, !U. Interest 
(diuiuini, it is the interest of all. Salutis f miniunis interest, it concerns the 
public welfare. TiuX et rneS, interest, it is your interesl and mine ; 0, i'a»n i(». 4, 4. 

Notk. — In a f(nv eases the [lersou is denoted by tin* llative oi by the 
Accusative with ad ; chieiiy with rSfert, whicli i.fteu omits tln^ person ; 

Die quid refciat intr^ natCkrae iinOs viventi, t^ll lohnt diJJ'erence it makes to 
one licing in iorord with nature ^ U. s. i, i, 4i). Quid id ad reftut, /iotti 
docs that Cftnecrn ’me ? I'l. iN is 4, e,. 44 

2. I’he Subject/ of Importance, or that which involves the interest, is 
expressed by an Infinitive, or clause, or by a neuter pronoun : 

Interest omnium reed? fac(*n', to do right is the interest of all ; ('. Fin. 2, 
22, T 2 . NOn rCfert <iuam niulWi.s libro.s habeas, it matters not how many hooks 
you have ; cf. Sen. K. f), 4. Quid tiuX id refert,, how does that coneern you f 

Jh The I)egre(j of Interest is expressed by an adverb, an adverbial 
Accusative, or a Genitive of Value : 

Vestra hAc inaxiine inten^st, this especially interests yon; C. Hul. 25, 79. 
Theodrirl nihil intero.st, H does not all interest /'heodorus. lllud mea rnAgnl 
interest, that greatly iniertsts me,; (’. Att. ii, 22. 

4. The Object or End for which it is important is cxpresscjd by the 
Accusative with ad, rarely by the Dative : 

ad honorem nostrum hiUu’est, for our honor it is of great im- 
portance; (’. Fain. 10, 1, 1. 

Note. — The most plausibk; explanation hitherto given of this constniction 
is that the Genitive with rSfert depends upon r6, the Ablative of tSb contained 
in the verb, that the Po8se.ssive, me&, tu5, etc., agro(‘s with the Ablative r8, 
and that interest, a later word, simply follows the analogy of rSlert, 

1 A thing is rarely so used unless personified. 
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Oonitl'V^e with Adjectives 

450. Rule. — Many adjectives take an Objective Genitive 
to complete their lueaning : 

Avidi laudis fuistis, you have been very desirous of praise. Cupidus es 
gloriae, you are fond of glory. Prudens rei mllitaris erat, he teas skilled in 
military science; i,‘2. Ilabetis ducem ineinororn vestn, oblltum sui, 
you have a leader mindful of youj forgetful of himself; <’. -i, 9, 19. Plena 

Graecia poetarum fuif, Greece teas fidl of poets, (jallia hominuin fertiJis 
fuit, Gaul was fruitful in men. lloTiio aniantissiriius patriae, a man very 
fond of his country. Inventus belli patiCnis, youth capable of enduring the 
hardships of war ; s. 7. 

1. This Genitive corresponds to the Objective Genitive with nouns. Com- 
pare the following;; cupidus glSrlae, d# smnos of glory ; propter gl5rlae 
cupiditatem, on account o/ the desire of glory, 

2. For the G(Miitive with dfgnus and indignus, see 481, 1. 

461. This Objective Genitive is used, 

1. With Adjectives denoting Desire, Knowledge, Skill, Recollection, 
and the like, with their contraries: sapientiae studiosus, studious (stu- 
dent) of wisdom; perftus belli, skilled in war; cdnscius ooniUr&tidnis, 

cognizant of the conspiracy ; lusuStus n&vigaiidl, unacquainted with navi- 
gation : 

Quis est oinniuni tain Ignanis rf.ruin, trho is so ignorant of all things f 
Oinu^s immemorein benoficii (Vlfirunt, all hate him who is unmindful of a 
favor ; c. off, 2 . is, oji. 

Notk. — Certua with the Genitive in the best prose occurs only in the 
phra.se certidrem facere, to inform, which tak<?.s either the Genitive or the 
Ablative with dd, though Caesar admits only the latter construction ; 

OrtiOrem iu(^ sul cdnsilil fecit, he informed me of his plan; i;. Att. 9, 2, 8. 
His r^bus certior faetus, having been informed of these things. 

2. With Adjectives denoting Participation, Characteristic, Guilt, Full- 
ness, Mastery, etc., with their contraries: ratidnia particeps, endowed 
with (sharing) reason; ratidnia expera, destitute of reason; manlfeatiui 
rdrum capit&lium, convicted of capital crime.s: 

Erat Italia plSiia Graeeftrum artiuni, Italy was full of Grecian arts; 

AitIj. f5. f*. Virl propria est fortitude, fortitude is characteristic, of a true 
man. Mel |>olf^ns sum, I am master of myself. Oiniefs virthtis compotes 
be&U sunt, all (who are) possessed tf vinue are happy ; C Tuso. 6, 18, 88. 
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^ Notb 1. — A few adjectives, as almilis, dissimills ; allSnus, cominfliiis ; 
contrSrius and superstes admit eilLer the Genitive or the Dative ; see 436, 4 . 

* Canis similis liipO, a dug similar to a icolf; o. N. i). i, as, 97. Cyii simllis 
esse voluit, he wished to be like Cyrils ; c. Brut, si, *is2. 

Note 2. — Cduacius may take an Objective Genitive in connection with 
the Dative of a personal or reflexive pronoun : 

Mens sibi cflnscia recti, a mind conscious (to itself) of vert Unde. 

S. With Present Participles useil as Adjectives . 

Est amiins sul virttls, virtue is fond of itself; (!. Auj. ‘>r., 9 H. Vir ainantissi- 
mus rel publicae, a man very fond of the repnhlie, Virtfls effleiens est 
voluptatis, virtue is pn^ductive of pUasure ; of c. tnr t •;;? Appetent^is gl5rlae 
fuistis, you have been desirous of glory. 

Note. — Observe the difference in meening between a paiticipie with an 
objective Genitive and the same participU* .^ith a (tiree' objecc Azii&ns 
patriae, fond of his country., represents the affection a.- permanent and 
constant ; whereas the particijhal construction, am&ne patriam, loving his 
country, desiguat(‘S a p.irticular instauc'* or ect 

452. In poetry and in Into especiaHy in Ttudtns, the 

Genitive is used : 

1. AVith Verbals in ax an<l vvitli Adjectives of alinosi every variety of 
meal ing, si]ui)ly to define, their application : 

Fiigax ainbitir>nis cram, I was Inclined to shun ambition; o. Tr. 4, in. 
Tenilx prdpositT, steadfast of }ntrpos'’ ; u. 55, 5.. Aevi inaturns, mature in age ; 
V, r., 7«. iSfrl studidnun, late in studies; II s. 1 . 1 (». Aeger aniini,i ajjlictod in 
spirit; h. i, FidCns .'iniinl, confident in spirit ; v. 2 , fii. 

2. With a few Adjectives to denote Se[)araiion, or Cause, like the 
Ablative ; 

Liber labdniin, irJeased from his labors ; H. A, r. 212. Integer vitae sct‘Ie- 
risque pHrus, of upright life and innocent of crime; H. i, 22. NdUis aninii 
paternl, distinguished for paternal affection ; H 2 . 2 . 

453. Adjectives which usually take the Genitive sometimes 
admit other (constructions. Compare the following examples : 

1. Genitive, or Accusative with ad or in: 

Avid! laudis fnisti.s, yon have been very desirous of praise ; c. Man. a, 7. 
Avid! ad pflgnam, eager f<tr battle; B. 7, 25i. Avidus in novils rCs, eager fm 
new things; ef. h. 22 . 21 . 

1 Probably a D>cative in origin, as animls, not anlmflrum, is used in aimilar 
instances in the plural. 
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2, Genitive, Dative, or Accusative with ad ; 

Homines Insnetl labOris, men unaccustomed to labor; Caes. 7, 80. InsuStus 
niOribus R5railnis, unaccustomed to Boman manners; cf. L. 28 , is. Insuetas 
ad pGgnaui, unaccustomed to battle; L. 8i, 85, 

8. Genitive, Dative, or Ablative with dS or in : 

COnscius coniuratiOnis, cognizant of the conspiracy ; s. (’. 87. Hide facinori 
cAnscius, aware of this crime; c. Cael. 2i, 52, lis de rebus cOnscius, aware of 
these things; ri*. 0 Att. 2 , 24. 

4. (Jenitive, Accusative with ad, or Ablative with or without In : 

FiAdenH rel imlitaris, skilled in military science ; N. 9, i. Prudfuis ad c5n- 
ftilia, wise for counsel ; (\ Font. h\ss. Prudgiis in ifire civil!, learned in civil 
• law ; C. Ain. 2, 

f). The Genitive, or the Ablative : 

Mare refertuni pr}ied{3iuun, a sea full of pirates; c. Rab. P. 8, 20. Domus 
referta vfisis Coriiithiis, a house full of Corinthian vases ; c. Rose. 46, 183. 

Genitive with Verbs 

454. Rule. — Ve rbs of Heiueuibering and Forgetting — 
meminl, reminlscor, and obliviscor — regularly take the Objec- 
tive Cknihive when used of Iversons, but either the Genitive 
or the Accusative wlien iistjd of Things : 

Vivbrum tneinini nec Kjucfiri licet oblivisch / rememher the living and 
it is not alhnrahlc to forget Epicurus; Fm. r>, i. Olililus sum mei, / have 
forgotten myself; 'i'. Fun. Aniimi.s inemiiiit praeteritoruiu, the soul 

refne}nbers the past; e. inv. i, »(). Heneticia ineininenuit, they remember 
favors; e. Piam\ .h:{. Keniiuisci virtutis Ilelvetionim. /o 
of the Ilelvetii; of (nos. i, i.8. Kus (res) reminisci, to remember those things; 
r. Son, 21,7*' Vctcri.s continncliae ohYxxisci, to foget the ancient disgrace; 

1, 14. 'rbtani eaiiHani oblitus esi, he forgot the whole case ; C. B« nt. 6o, 217 

1. Observe tiuit meminl, reminiscor. and obliviscor admit a double 
construetion. As tran.sitive vt'rbs they may take the Acmisative, hut by 
virtue of tluiir signification, to he mindful of to he forgetful nf they may takt* 
tlu* Genitive ; reminlacltur -- inetnor e.st ; obliviscitur -= iinmemor es\ 
The close ivlat.ionsliip between the (Jenitive with these verbs and the Genitive 
with adjectives is readily ’seen in the following examples : 

Me!ni>reH virtlltis time, mindful of your valor ; e. Fam. 1, 7, 2, Keminiscenp* 
tur virtfuis HelvAti5rum, that he should remember the valor of the Ilelvetii; 

Cat's, l, 18. 
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2. TUe Accusative may be used of a person remembered by a contemporary 
or by an eyewitness : 

Cinnam memini, I remember Cinna ; o. Ph. 5, g, 

3. Memini, T make mentiQu of^ may take the Ablative with dS : 

Meministi d6 exsuUbus, you make mention of the exiles; 0. Plu 2, 86. 

4. Venit mihl (tib!, etc.) in mentem = reminiscor, ger ;raliy takes the 
(Tenitive, but sonietiines the Nominative, though in Cicero only rSa, or a 
neuter pronoun or adjective : 

Venit mihl PlatOnis in menteui, the recoUertion of Plato covies to my mind; 
C. Fin. r», 1. N5n venit in meuteiu pQgna, does not the battle occur to your mind f 
L, s, 5. Ka tibT in mentem \ eniunt, those things nccur to your mind ; (\ Ait. 15, it. 

455. Recorder, I recall, Avhen used of Persons, takes the Abla- 
tive Avitli de, but wlieii used of Things, it almost always takes 
th£ Accusative, rarely the Genitive: 

RocoKhlre cCterls bethink yourself oj the others; Sull, 2, r». Ut tri* 
umphOs reconh'utur, so that they may reeall triumphs; (.!. Sen. f), ly. Flilgi- 
tiOriini suorum locordabitur, he will recall his base <h‘eds; o. Pis. 6 J‘\ 

Accusative and O-enitive 

456. Rule. — Verbs of Itemiiuling, Admonishing, and verbs 
of Accusing, Goiivicting, ('Ond(3inning, Acquitting, take tlie 
Accusative of tlie Person and the Genitive of the Thing, 
Crime, Charge, etc.: 

Tpse te veteris ainicitiae cornmonefocit, he himself remimleA you of your 
old friendship; cf Vfi, Her. 4, 24, M<'>innu nui inis(M'ijii um conniiomls, 
you remind me of my misfortunes. Eum tu accusuH avaritiac, do you accuse 
him of avarice f ( . Flac. 68, H:e Accusatus est proditibiiis, he was accused of 
treason. Levitatis {)U*ros(pie convincunt, rc/n'/V;/ mo.st men of fickleness. 
Ut capitis hoiuiiKuii inno<‘(*ntissimum condemnarout, sit that they condemned 
a most innocent man on a capital charge; ('. (►r. pw, 2 H 8 . Judex absolvit in- 
iuriarum euin, the judge acquitted him on a charge of assault. 

1. Instead of the Genitive of the Thing, ('rime, (de., the Ablative with 
dfi or the Accusative of a neuter pronoun or adj<^c(ive is often used. 
This is the common construction with moned and its compounds : 

D6 qud v5s admonul, of which I have reminded you ; c, Man. 15, 45^ niud 
m€ admonSs, you admonish me of that; c. Att. 9, », 2. Si id ndn mB accUsfis, 
if you do not acewse me of that; pi. Trin. 96. 
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2. With verbs of Accusing, etc., the Genitive with n&mlne, orfmine, 
ii&diciO, or some similar word is sometimes used. This may be the 
oi’iginal construction, and if so, it is a sufficient explanation of the Geni- 
tive with these verbs.^ Compare the following examples : 

Ke (lueni iimocf^ntem iddiciO capitis arcessas, that you should not arraign 
an innocent man on a capital charge; c. Off. 2, u, 6i. Inimiciim fratris capitis 
arcessit, he arraigned his hrother^s enemy on a capital charge ; Ad Her. i, ii, is. 

Koi’t:. — Latin verbs of Accusing, when they mean simply to jind fault 
to complain of take the Accusative of the crime, or fault, as in English • 

Inertiam accdsas adulCscentium, you complain of the indolence of the young 
men ; c'. or. rts, 246. 

il. With verbs of Condemning, the Penalty is generally expressed by 
the Ablative, with or without d6, or by the Accusative with a preposi- 
tion, usually ad. The Ablative is regularly used wiien the |)enalty is a 
fine of a detinite sum of money : 

Pecdniil inultjUiis est, he teas condemned to pay n flue in money ; N. i, 7, 6. 
81 ilium morte multassem, if I had condemned him to death. Tertia parte 
agri dam nail, condemned to forfeit a third of their land. Multos ad b^stifts 
condemiuivit, he. condemned many to the xoild beasts; suet. I'ai. 27, 

4. Notice the following special exiuessions : dS m^estSte or mftiestdtfB 
damnSxe, to condemn for high treas(m ; d6 vi damnibre, to condemn for 
assault; d6 pecunila repetundls postulSire, to proseente for extortion; 
Inter alc&rida damn&re, to eimvirt of homicUU ; v6ti damn9.tua, con- 
demned to fnijill a Vi}W ~ luuing obtained a wish ; ad metalla condemnd- 
tua, conde)nnt d to the xnines. 

Genitive with Verba of Feeling 

457. Rule. — Misereor aud miserSacd take the Objective 
(lenitive ; miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the 
Aecusative <d’ the Person and the (xeiutive^ of the Object 
which produces the feeling : 

^ Observe, hnw'ever, that the iise of the Genitive with these verbs in l..atin ac- 
conis entirely with the English idiom ; as, he was accused of treason. 

'4 The (lenitive with some of these verbs of feeling douldless follows the an- 
ah*gy of other constructions, in which the Genitive depends on a noun or adjec- 
tive, expressed or understcvcKL hut with others it seem.s to depend directly on tl»e 
substantive idea suggested by the verlis themselves. Thus taedet njadlly sug- 
gests its exact equivalent taedium caplt. Indeed, Seneca’s taedium eum 
vitae oaplt, In wliich vitae dejKJuds upon taedium, is equivalent to eum vdtae 
taedet. 
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Miser^mini socidruiti, have pity on our allies; c. Ver, i, 2S, 72. Arcadii 
miser§8cite regis, pity the Arcadian king; v. 8, 578. ESruiii n6s misttret, 
we pity them (pity for, or ot them moves us); c. Mil. a 4 , 92. N'ostrl uosmet 
jvaenitet, ive are dmatisjitd with ourselves, T. Ph. 172 Fiatris me piget, 

1 am grieved at my brother. Me stultitiae meae pudet, I am ashamed of 
my folly- Me civitatis morum taedet, I am tired (f.the manners of the state. 

1. MiserSscd belongs to poetry. 

2. Miaeror and commiaeror, I pity, deplore, take the Accusative in the 
best prose : 

Miserantur communem Galliae fortiinam, they deplore the ionmon fortune . 
of Gaul ; CftCM, 7 , i, 5 . 

3. The impersonal verbs mlseret, paenitet, etc., sometimes admit an im- 
personal subject, as an Infinitive or clause, rarely a neuter pronoun or nihil ; 

NeqU(‘, me vixisse paenitet, nor am £ sorry to have^hved; i\ Sim. i:8, 84. 
Ntln t6 haec piident, do not these things pvt you to shame '/ l\ Ad. rw 

4. Pudet sometiiner takes the Genitive of the person in whose presence 
one has a feeling of shame or uuwortiuness ; 

Me tul pudet, 1 am ashamed in your presence ; r \(i. fiss. 

5. Like miaeret ar(> somefimes used miaer0acit, oommiaerSaclt, and 
miaerStur; like taedet, pertaesum eat and, in early Latin, diataedet 
and a few other rare words. In Suetonius pertaeaua occurs with the 
Accusative. 


Genitive with Special Verba 

458. Ill certain Special (Constructions, largely colloquial, or 
poetical iu their origin,^ many verbs by analogy occasionally ad- 
mit the (lenitive, or if transitive, the Accusative anil Genitive: 

1. Some verbs denoting Desire, Emotion, or Feeling, like adjectives 
and verbs of the same general meaning and construction : 

("upiunt tul, they desire you; pi Mil. (ms. tul (juidein testimSnil veri- 
tus, regarding not evni your testimony ; r Att. s, 4. Ego anirnl^ pendeO, 
I am uncertain in mind; cf. U'x i.s. Discrucior animl,^ f am troubled in 
spirit. D€sipiebam mentis, / was out of my senses. 

2. Borne Verbs of Plenty and Want, a.s compled, impled, egeS, 
indiged, like adjective.s of the same general meaning (461, 2): 

1 (ireek influence may also he recognized in some of them. ^ 

3 Anim! in such instances is probably a Ixwatlve in origin, as anlmls, not 
animdrum, is used in the same way in the plural. 
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VirtOs exercitHtiOais indiget, virtue requires exercise; cf- C. Fin. 8, 15 
Ege5 cDnsUil, I need counsel ; c. Att. 7, 22 . M6 compl6vit formidinis, he has 
JUled me toith fear; ri. Men. 901 . 

Some verbs denoting Mastery or Participation, — potior, adipf- 
aoor, rfignd,— like adjectives of similar meaning (451, 2): 

Partis Siciliae potUus est, he became mastn' of a part of Sicily ; N. le, &. 
BfignSvit populOrum, he (cas king of the peoples; 11 . a, 

4. tn the poets, a few verbs which usually take the Ablative of 
Separation or Pause admit the Genitive ; 

iahfinim levAs, you relieve me of my labors; I’l Hud. 247. AbstinfitO 
liltimn, abstain from quarrels; n. s, 27, DCsine querellaruiii, desist 

from your lamentations. MiiTiri belli labOruni, to ivonder at warlike 
acMetements. Dainnl infceti i)r6iiiittt*r(‘, to become responsible for pos- 
sible damage ; < f‘ c. '!'(»{» 4, 22 . 

.Kotk. — T he (lenitive in Exclamations, in imitation of the Greek, occurs 
In three or four isolated examples in the Latiri poets, but it is not found in 
Terence, Vergil, or Horace : 

(,) inihl nfintil beatl, 0 the glad tidings to me ; Catul. 9, 5. 


ABLATIVE 

459 The Latin Ablative i)erforins the duties of three cases 
originally tiistinet: 

I. Ablativ'e Ihoper, denoting the relation From : 

II. Instrumental, denoting tlie relation With, By: 
nr. Loeative, denoting tlie relation In, At. 

.Notk. — lilts threehtld nature of the Latin Ablative gives us a basis for 
a general elassilit'ation, at onee seitmtihe and practical, although in the course 
of the development of the language so many new ap}>Ucations of these origi- 
nal elements were made that it is sometimes impossible to determine with 
certainty to which of them a given construction owes its origin. 

I. Ablative Proper 

400. — The Ablative Proper iuclude.s : 

1. Ablative of S(q»anit ion ; see 461, 

2. Ablative of Source, including Agencj% Parentage, etc. ; see 407 . 

3. Ablative of Comparison ; see 471 . 
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461. Rule. — The Ablative of Separation is generally used 
with a preposition — a, ab, da, or ex — when it represents a 
person or is used with a verb compounded with ab, da, d!», 

or ex : 

LegiOnes abducis a Bruto, you alienate the legions frooi BruttJis; c. Ph. 
10, 8, 6. Caedem a vobis d^pellebaiii, I was wardi ng off slaughter from you, 
Plebs a patribus secessit, the tommon people seceded from the patncians. 
Be ford discessimuH, ive toithdrcw from the forum. Caesar copias suiis e 
castris eduxit, Caesar led his forces out of the camp ; Caoa. i. m. Ex oppido 
fugit, he fed out of the town. 

462. Rule. — The Ablative of Se]>aratiori is generally used 
without a preposition when it is the nain^ of a town or is 
used after a verb meaning to relieve., free., deprive^ need^ or be 
without : 

Demaratus fugit Corintho, Demaratm fed fnmi Corinth ; c. Tu«c. 5, 87. 
Roma acceperam litteras, I had received a letter from Home. Qui N^arbone 
reditus, a return from Narho! V. Ph. 2, 7ft Leva me hoc oimre, 
relieve me from this Jmrden ; c. Fam. 8, 12 , 8 . JMagnd me iiietu liberabis, 
you will free me from great fear. Murus defeusoribus iiudatus est, the 
wall was stripped of its defenders; CaeH. 2 , 6. Non egeo niedicina, / do 
not need a remedy. Vacare culpa magnum est Lsdlacium, to he free from 
fault is a great comfort ; C. Fam. 7, 8, 4. 

1. With the Ablative of Separation, the proposition is more freely used 
when the separation is local and literal than when it is figurative : dS ford, 
from the forum ; ex oppidd, out of the town ; but metd llberftre, to free 
from fear ; vacftre culpd, to he free from fault. 

2. The preposition i» sometimes used with names of towns, especially for 
emphasis or contrast, regularly after longd : 

Long§ ab Athdnls esse, to be far from Athens; Pi. P<*r», 151. 

8. T*iie preposition is generally used when the ^icinity, rather than the 
town itself, is meant : 

Discessit a Brundisid, he departed from BrttndUiupt^ (i.e. from the port) ; 
Cm*. C. 8 , 24. ^ 

4. Many Names of Islands and the Ablatives domd, humd, and rfire, 
are used like names of towns : 

HARK. ULT. ORAM. — 10 
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LfiumO advenlO Ath^iiSs, from Lemnos I come to Athens ; n. True. 91 . Ctiitt 
domd proftlgisset, when he had fled from home ; o. Brut. «9, 8iM5. Video riire 
redeuntem lienenj, I see the old man returning from the country, Vix oculQs 
atjollit hum©, she hardly raises her eyes from the ground. 

Ablative of Skpabatiox with Bfkcial Verbs 

463. With moved, cedd, and pelld in special expressions the 
Ablative of Separation is used without a preposition : 

illc ludtus (ivSt, he teas dislodged from his position ; 0. C. 2, 1. E|tindenL 
vldl rodeiitein Ttalifi, I saw the same man leaving Italy ; c. Vh. 10, 4, 8. CIvem 
pelhrc posse8HiAiul)U.s cruifitas t st, he attempted to drive a citizen from his 
possessions ; e. Mil. 2T, 74. 

464. Witli iiKuiy vtnbs the Ablative of Separation is used, some- 
times with and soiiietiin(\s without a ] )re position. 

1)6 prOvhuda de((*.''«it, he withdrew from the province; C. Ver, 2. 20, 48. 
DCiCCdf'ns prr>viucia, \cithd rawing from the province; i\ Lif?. i, 2. Expellet 
ex patria, will he banish them from the country? M6 i)atria expulerat, he 
had driven me from the country. 

1, Xoic also tie* expr(‘s.si()n.s ab oppidls prohibSre, to keep from the 
towns ; BUlfi finibua prohib6re. to keep ant of themerritory , dSpellere ft 
vdbis, d6 prdvincia, to drive awan from yon, from the province; tdtd 
Sicilid dSpellere, to drive from the whole of Sicily. 

2. Arced jroiK'nilly taken the Ab]ativ<* witli a preposition, but at variance 
with general usage it soiuet lines omits the jireposilion when used in a purely 
local sen.se ; 

Ttt hnne H tills teniplis arefbis, you will keep him from your temples; 
0. <:. 1, 10, M:t. 'IT* illls aedibus an'f-bit, he will keep you from this abode; 
0. Pit, 2, 40, PM. 

Interdlcd regularly takes the Dative of the person and the Ablative of 
the thing : 

GalliS. Kdmflnls interdlxit, he forbade the Homans the tise of Gaul; cf. 

1, 4fi. 

% 

465. With adjectives meaning free from, destitute ofl the Ablar 
tive of Sejiaration is used sometimes with and sometimes without 
a preposition: 

Haec loca ab arbitrSs libera sunt, these places are free from spectators; 
et e. Ati. 15, u. Animus liber cRra, a mind free from care; v. Fin. 15,49. 
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/' I* Notice also the following expressions: nildiis & propinquls, desti* 
of relatives; nCldua praecddid, destitute of defense; vacuxia ab 
ddfSnsdribus, without defenders; giadius vSgltaa vacuus, a sword with- 
out a sheath. 

2. Xbq>er8 generally takes the Genitive, but fioinetimes the Ablative ; 

Omnis eruditionis expers fuit, he was destitute of aU lenmimj ; of. c. <>r. 2 , 1 , 
Omnes fortiinis expertes sumus, we arr all destitute of fortunes; s. c.m. 

' 3. Some adjectives with this meaning take the Genitive ; see 461, 2. 

466. In the poets and late writers the Ablative of Separation, 
even in a purely local sense, is often used without a preposition : 

Coiumhae cael5 venire volantes, ihe doves eame ftiing fr/nn the heavens; 
V. 6, 190. N5n poterit verO dih'ingut'rc falsinn. he wJJ not he able to Jistin- 
guish the false from the true; il. ir 1 . 10 , 2 m Cci iden* c eld lapides, stones 
fell from the heavens ; L, i, ;n. 

1. Notice a,lH() the rollowiiig expres-sions from Vergil and Horace : l«yoi& 
misBUS, sent from Lycia ; cadere nubibus, fo fall from the clouds ; car> 
ceribus missus, sent forth from the harriers: l"'>6nB equ5, falling from 
his horse. 

Aulativr of Souu(;e 

m 

467. Rule. — Tlie Ablative of Source, including Agency, 
Parentage, and Material, generally takes a preposition, — 

d, ab, d€, S, or ex : 

Source in General. — Ab his serino oritur, with (from) these the conrer- 
saiion begins; C. Am. 1,5. Hoc audivi dc patr<» irico, this / have heard from 
my father. Ap]>ellata est ex viro virtus, virtue was named from vir, a man. 
Kx iiividiti liibdravit, hi suffered from unpojfularity ; ( Clu, Vl, 202 . 

Agency. — Ab his amritur, hy the^se he is loved. Mods 11 Labicnd teoc- 
tur, the mountain is held by Lnhienus , Oni s. i, 22 . 

Parentage or Ancestry. — Hx mC* natus es, you are my son. Oriundi ab 
Sabinis, deseended from the Sabines; L. 1,27 

Material. — Erat ex fraude fact us, he was made of fraud* Focula ex 
auro, cups of gold; Vcr. 4 , 2{), 62 

468 . The Ablative of the Independent Agent, or the Author of an 

action, take.s the preposition a or ab : " 

Ilex ab sills axipellatur, he is called king by his own men. Nfin est cOn- 
sentAiieum vine! A volujrtate, it is not meet to be overcome by pleasure. 
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1. When anything is personified and treated as the agent of an action» 
the Ablative with & or ab may be used as in the second example above. 

2. The Ablative without a preposition may be used of a person, regarded 
not as the author of the action, but as the means by which it is effected : 

Cornua Numidls flrmat, he strengthens the wings with Numidians. 

3. The, Accusative with per may be used of the person through whom, 
through who8(i agency or help, the action is effected : 

AbOppiaiiic5 perFabriciSs factus, made hy Oppianicus through the agency 
of the Fahricii; ct. c. ciu. 2.3, « 2 . 

Kote. — Compare the.se three kindred constructions for the names of 
persons : ab OppiSnicd, hy Oppianicus^ the author of tlie action ; per 
Fabric! 5b, through the Fahricii^ i.e. through their agency or help; and 
NumidlB, xcith NumidianSy used as the means of the action. 

469. The Ablative of Parentage and Ancestry is generally used 

1/ With fi or ab, in de.signating Remote Ance.stry: 

Belgae sunt orti ab GermS-uis, the Belgians originated from the Germans,' 
I'f. <'ao«. 2, 4. Orhindl ex Fitruscis, descended from the Etruscans, 

2, Without a prei^osition with the verb nfiscor and a few Perfect 
Participles, as nfitus, prdgnfituB, ortua, and in poetry and late prose, 
with Sditua, genitus, satus, etc. : 

8l parentibus natl sint humilibus, if they have been born of humble 
parents ; c. Am. ii), 7<>. Nr)biU gcnere nat! sunt, they were born of a noble 
race; (\ v*«r. to, iso. KPgis nepds, fllia ortus, the grandson of the kingy 
born of his daughter; h. i, 32, i. Kdite rt^gibus, thou descendant of kings ; 
H. 1, J. l)is genite, thou descendant of gods; V. 9, C42. Satae Pelia, the 
daughters of Bellas; o. M. T, 822.’ 

470. The Ablative of Material generally takes 6 or ex, and is used 
with verbs or participles, and sometimes with nouns: 

Erat ex fraudc factus, he teas made of fraud, HomO ex animO cOnstat et 
cor|>ore, man consists of a soul and a body; cf. c. N. D. 1,85. V5a bx iina 
gemma, a vase from a single, gem; c. v©r. 4, 2T, 02. 

1. The *\blative of Material is often used without a preposition in poetry, 
and sometimes even In prose ; 

Aere cavO a hollow shield of bronze ; rt V. 8, 2 S«. Ketas' abibte 

pup|>(^8, painted sterns of fr. Cdnstat tdta OratiO raembris, the whole dis- 
course fs made up of members. 
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Ablative with Comparatives 

471. Rule. — CoiUparatives without quam are followed by 
the Ablative; 

Nihil est virtute' amabiliiis, nothing is more lovely than virtue. €> Am. 8. 
Nihil lial>et iucuiidius vita,^ he considers nothing more agt^cahh jlhan life. 
Ainicitia, qua iiiliil melius habemus,/nen//.vAt)>, than which we have nothing 
better. Nihil lacrima citiiis arescit, nothing dries sooner than a tear. 

1. Comparatives ^ith quam are followed by the Nominative or by the 
case of the corresponding noun Wore them : 

Melior est certa plx quam spfrftta Victoria, better is a sure peace than a 
hoped-for victory ; L. m, 30. NOminem aequiOrcm rcperiet qiuim m6, he. will 
Jind no one more just ihan (b ' will hml; Equum ineiiOrtim habe^ quam 
tuus est, he has a better horse than yours is; c. Inv. i, .31, f« 

2. Aftei quam the second of the two nouns compared is sometimes 
omitted : 

Themistocli n^inen quam SolOnis est illustrius, the name of Themistocles 
is more illustrious than that of Solon; c/ c. Oil', i, 75. 

3. The Ablative is used cliiefly in negative vsentencas. It is freely used 
for quam with a Nominative or Accusative, regularly so for quam will’ the 
Nominative or Accusative of a relative pronoun, as in the tliinl example 
under the rule. In other cases quam is reUiined in the b(;st prose, though 
sometimes omitted in poetry. 

4. After plfls, minus, ampliua, or longius, in expressions of number 
and quantity, quam is often omitted without influence upon the construc- 
tion ; sometimes also after m^or, minor, etc. ; 

Tecum pltis annum vixit, he lived with you more than a year ; c. Quine. 12, 4i. 
Minus duo mllia effugerunt, fe.ss than two thousand escaped; L, 24,10. NOn 
amplius novem annOs naius, not more than nine years old; rf. N. 28, 2, 8. 

5. Instead of an Ablative after a comparative, a jireposition with its case 
—as ante, prae, praeter, or supra — is sometimes used, esjiecially in poetry : 

Ante aliOs immS-nior, more monstrous than (before) the others ; V. i, 847. 

6. In poetry and in conversational prose, alius, involving a eomparison, 
other than^ is sometimes used with the Ablatives, but m the best prose its 
regular construction is alius ac or atque, alius quam, or alius nisi: 

tThis Ablative furnishes the standard of eomparison — that from which one 
starts. Thus, if virtue is taken as the standard of what is lovely, nothing is 
more so. Virtllte = quam virtus ; vlt& » quam vltam (hahet). 
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Putftre aliam aapiente bonOque beatum, to consider any other than the 
wise and good happy ; cf. h. >1 i, 16 , 20 . Nihil aliud nisi pax quaesita ast, 
nothing but peace was sought; cf. (J. Off. 1 , 2^3, so. 

7. Quam pr6, denotes that the two objects compared are out of projmrtion 
to each other ; 

Minor caed^^s quam pr5 tanta Victoria fuit, the slaughter ims small in com- 
parison with the victory; 1 . 10 , 14, 21 . 

8. Note the following special uses of the Ablative; plds aequd, more 
than is fair; plus iustd, more than is proper: 

Celeriufi omni opIniOuc venit, he came sooner than any one expected; 
cf. Cae.s. 2 , ». Id 8))0 oiniiiuin serius fuit, this was later than all hoped it 
would he ; h. 2 , n. 

9. In rare instances, mostly poetical, a few verbs and adverbs involving 
comparison — as maid, praeatd, aequ§, adaequS — admit the Ablative ; 

NOllOs bis inallem ludOs speetassc, wo games wituld I prefer to have seen 
rather than these 11 . s. 2 , \ 7« MO aequO fortunaius, equally fortunate with 
me; Pi. curr i n. 

10. With conqiarative.s the M(*asurc of l)ifferen<‘e — the amount by which 
one thing surpasses another — iK<l(‘noted by the Ablative (479): 

HilH?rnia dimidiO minor (pnitn Hritannia, Ireland smaller hy one-half than 
Britain. 


n. Instrumental Ablative 

472. The Instruineutal Ablative includes 

1. Ablative of A.s.sociation ; .sec 473. 

2. Ablativt‘ of ('au.se; sec 476. 

Ablative of Means; .see 476 and 477. 

4. Ablative of Price; .see 478. 

5. Ablative of I )ilTerence ; see 479. 

6. Ablative of Specification ; see 480. 

Ablative of As.sociation 

473. Rule. — The Ablative of Association is used 

1. To denote Acconipaniinent, or Association in a strict 
sense. It then takes the preposition cum ; 

Cum patre luibitabat, she urns living with her father. Cum his armla 
druptidnem fi^cerunt, wkh these arms they made a sally; Ca«s. 2, as. 
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2. To denote Characteristic or Quality. It is then modi- 
fied by an adjective or by a Genitive : 

Flumen ripis praeruptis, a stream icith precipitous banks; Caea. 7. 
Summa virtute adulescens, a youth of the highest worth. Cat6 singular! 
fuit industria, Cato was <i man of remarkable industry; N. 24, B. 

Note 1. — The Ablative of Characteristic and the GeulLive of Character- 
istic supplement each other. The Genitive is generally uscl to designate per>- 
mauent characteristics, as Kind, Size, Weight, Value, and the like. In other 
cases the Ablative is generally used. 

Note 2. — The Ablative of Charatu eristic may be either Attributive, as in 
the first two examples, or Predicative, as in the la^t exatiiple. 

3. To denote Manner or Attendant Circu instance.^ It 
then takes the preposition cum, ot is modi lied by an adjec- 
tive or by a (ienitive : 

Curn silentio auddl sunt, they were heard in silence. Tcnipliun magna 
(mra ciiKtodiunt, they guard the temple, with great care. Kpulubatur more 
Persaruni, he feasted in the style of the ]^crsiar.s. <'at6 suinniu vunn gloria 
vl.vit, Cato licejl with the highest glory; Vor. r>, iso. 

Note. — The Ablative of Manner often takes cum, even when modified by 
an adjective, as in the last cxanij^le. 

474. The Ablative of Association is used witliout cum in a 
few special instances, as follows; 

1. A few Ablatives, perbai>.'i involving the idea of Means: arte, according 
to art, skillfully ; cl&m5re, with a shout; c5nBilid, on purpose.; drdine, 
in an orderly way : 

NemA soliUis via dicere, no one. accustomed to speak properly ; cf. c. Brut. 
12,46. Aut VI aut fraude fit, it is done either by violence or by fraud; cf. c. 
Off. 1, IB, 41. 

Note. — The Acmisative with per sometimes denotes Manner; per vim, 
violently; per fxmkdem, fraudulently ; per Ifidum, sportively. 

2. The Ablative of As.soeiation is Hometiines used witliout cum, after verbs 
meaning to mingle or to join together, tis ednfundd. iungd, mlsced, and 
their compounds ; also whenever the Idea of moans is invtjlved, especially in 
military operations: 

1 f^ote the close cmmeiition between these throe uses of the Ablative — the first 
designating an attendant per.son or thing, the second an attendant quality, the 
third 4n attendant circumsiance* 
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SicuUs c<ya!unditur undlSf it mingles with the Sicilian tmters^ v. 8^ e96, 
ImprobltSs scelere iiincta» depravity joined with crime; c. Or. 2 , 58, 287. Gravi- 
tate mTxtua lepos, pleasantry united with dignity; c. Ii. P. 2 , 1 . IngentI exer- 
citCL profectus, having set out with a large army; L 7, 9, 

Note 1. — In military language the Ablative of Association takes cum, 
if witliout modifiers or modified only by a numeral, otherwise it is used with- 
out cm : cum ezercltfl, but iugent! exercitii. 

Note 2.— Instead of the Ablative of Association, the Dative is sometimes 
used with verbs denoting Union or Contention ; 

Sapientia iftncta eloquentiae, wisdom united to eloquence; cf. C. Or. 8, 85, U2. 
idlus tibf certat, he alone competes with you; V. E. 5, s. 

H. A special use of the Ablative of Association is seen with faci5, fid, and 
sum in such expressions as the following : 

Quid h(Sc homitie facias, what will you do with this man? C. Ver. 2, 16. 
Quid 16 futQrum CvSt, what loill become of you ? c. Ver. 2, C4, 155. 

Note. — The Ablative with dS occurs in nearly the same sense : 

Sed d6 fratre quid fiet, hut what will become of my brother f T. Ad. 996. 


Ablative of Cause 

475. Rule. — The Ablative of Cause, designating the 
Cause, Ground, or Reason for an action, is used without 
a preposition : ^ . 

Gubornatdris ars utilitate laudatur, the pilot's art is praised because of 
its usefulness: <\ Fm i, i:< Qiiisque gloria ducitur, every one is influenced 
by glory. Lilxuria civita.s labOral)at, (he state was suffering from luxury. 
Nimio gaudib desipiebam, f was trild with (from) excessive Joy. Regni 
cupiditate iuductus coniuraiionem fecit, influenced by the desire of ruling^ 
he fanned a cojispiracy. 'I'iniore perterriti ad Hhenum conienderunt, 
moved by /ear, they hmlened towards the Rhine. Aeger erat vulneribus, he 
teas ill in consequence of his wounds; N. i, 7, 5. 

1. When the cause is fear, anger, hatred, etc., it is often combined witli a 
Perfect Paiticiple, as in the fifth and sixth examples. 

2. Cauaft and gr&tift, as Ablatives of Cause, are regularly limited by the 
Genitive or by a possessive or interrogative pronoun : 


1 The Ablative of Cause seems to have been developed In part from the Instrn- 
mental case and in part from the true Ablative. 
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Quern houOris grfttift ndminO, whom I name as a mark of honor; c. Rose. A* 
2» «♦ Vestra h5c caus& volebam, I desired this on your account; c Oi. i, 8fi, i«4. 
Quft grfttia iusfil, for what purpose did I give the order ? T. Eun. m. 

5. Examine the following specimens of the Ablative of Cause, moi'e com* 
monly limited by an adjective or Genitive, ednsuSttidine, itire, lige, sctia* 
tentifty and Ablatives In d from verbal nouns : ednsuStudine suA, in 
accordance with his own custom; maft santentia, affording to or in mg 
opinion; aU5mm hortatti, at the request of others; hortatCi sud, at his 
own request; popull iusafi, aX the bidding of tl e people. 

4. Instead of the Ablative of Cause, the Ablative with a, ab, dfi, 6. ex, 
is sometimes used to emphasize the idea of Source, from which Cause was so 
readily developed, as ex cdnsuStildiiie su§, in accordance with their custom ; 
ax 8aiitenti& tua, in accordance with your wish : 

Mare a sole collilcet, the st'.a gleams wHh the light of the sun (f^'orn the 
sun). Ex vuhieribus periSre, they pi'Hshed of their wounds. 

6. The Ablative with prae in classical Latin generally dejiotes a Hin- 
drance or an Obstacle : 

NOn prae lacrimis possum scribere, I cannot write on account of my tears. 
Ablative op Means 

476. Rule. — The Instrument and Means of an action are 
denoted by the Ablative without a 2>rej)08ition : 

Ipse suii manu fecit, he did it himself with his own hand. Cornibus taurl 
se tutantur, bulls defend themselves with their horns. Sol omnia luce collus- 
trat, the sun illumines all things with its light. 'I’c'rra vestifca floribiis, the 
earth covered with flowers. Lacte atque jHJcore vivuut, they live upon milk 
and flesh; Cam. 4, i. Aurelia via profectus est, he went by the Aurelian 
road; 0. C. 2 , 4. Porta Capena Roiiiam iugressus, having entered Rome by 
the Porta Capena ; L. 26, lo. 

1. The Ablative of Means is used not only with verbs, but also with a few 
adjectives, as contentus, praeditus, and fr6tu8 : 

Doinb sua rggia contentus nOn fuit, he was not satisfied with his royal 
palace; c. Ver. 5, si, ho. Homo suminO ingeuiO j)raeditus, a man endowed 
with the highest abilities. Neque humanis cOnsilils frOtus, nor depending 
upon human counsels ; c. c. 2, 18. 

2. Adficld with the Ablative of Means fonns a very commoh circum- 
locution: hondre adfloera = hondrSre, to honor; onioiatCi adlicere, to 
torture ; 
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laetitid adficit, he gladdens all; Cues. 5, 48. Adficitur beneficlOf he 
isTeneJited; c. Agr. 4. 

3. This Ablative is used with fldo, cdnfidd, nitor, innftor, assuSscd, 
asuu^lacld, etc : 

Nfirnr) fortCinae stabilitate cOnfidit, wo one trusts the stability of fortune; 
cf. C. Tuso. 5, 14, 4<). Salus vC*ritate nititur, safety rests upon truth. Niillo officiO 
assuMacti, trained to (familiar with) no duty ; Cai-h. 4, i. Sfise castris len6- 
bant, they kept theniseJms in camp; caes. h, 24. Marium tfct6 recepfirunt, 
they received Marius into their houses. 

4. The following Ablatives deserve notice ; 

Quadnlgintjl liostiis sacriticare, to make a sacrifice with forty victims; 
L. 41, 17. Fac(‘re vitula, to make a sacrifice with a calf; v. K. s, 77. Fidi- 
biis canere, to play upon the lyre; (’.Tunc. 1,2,4. Pila ludere, to play ball 
(with the ball) ; H. s. 1 , 4i». 

Ablative of Means — Special Uses 

477. Rule. — I. Tlui Ablative of Mt^aiis is used with Utor, 
fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and their (5()m[)ounds : 

iMuriiuis rebus friiiniur atque utiniur, we enjoy and use very many 
things: C. N. I). 2, <»<), i.Vi. Fuugitur oflicib scMiutbris, hr is discharging the 
duty of a senaltfr. ^liigiia erat praeda politus, he had obtained great lu)oty. 
Lacte et oarne vescebaiitur, they lived (fed) on milk and flesh : N. 89, 7. 

1. 'rhese depoiieiit v'crb.s art* all survivals of the middle voice, and accord- 
ingly contain tlu* direct object in themselves, while the Ablative Is the means 
by wliitdi the action is (‘ffected ; thus Utor, / nsCy J serve mysidf by means of; 
fruor, I enjoy, I delight myself with^ t‘t(‘. Originally transitive, they are occa- 
sionally so ust‘d in classical aufhorjs: 

Utf'ris oi)eram mcam, you shall have (use) my assistance ;^l Poen. 1088. 

2. Utor atlmits two Ablativ<‘s of the same pt'rson or thing: 

Facill tnC; iitC*tur patre, he will fnd me an indulgent father ; T. Ilcaut. 217. 

3. Potior atimits the Oenitive: 

Partis SiciUae p<.>tltus est, he became master of a part of Sicily ; N. 10, 5. 

11. Tlie Ablative of Means is used Aviili vt^bs of Abound- 
ing and Filling and with adjeetives of Fullness: abundd, 
reduudd, adflu5, etc.; compled, expled, impled, ouerd, etc.^^ 
ouufttuft) refertuft, pldnus, etc*; 
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Villa abundat lacte, c5$e6, iiielle, the villa abounds in milk, cheese^ 
honey; V. Sen* 10, fto. Deus bonis explevit munduin, God has filed the waidd 
with blessings; C. Univ. 8, 5. Naves onerant aiii'o, they load the ships with 
gold. Naves friimento oiuistae, ships loaded with grain. IJrbs referta 
copiis, a city Jilled with supplies ; i\ Att. 7, is. 

1. Compleo and iiuple5 take either the Accusative and Genitive or the 
Accusative and Ablative : 

Me complevit forinidinis, he jilled me with fear; i*i. Mck m. Ttaliam ve- 
strls colOnis coinplere voluistis, you wished tofh Italy with your colonists. 

2. Most adjectives of Fullness occ.usionally admit the Genitive. With pl§- 
nuB this is the regular construction in the best prose. In Cicero refertUB takes 
the Genitive when used of persons, but the Ab!ati\e when used things: 

Erat Italia pl6na Graecarr.ni arrinm. Uahj was fidj of Orecian ans; r. Aivln 
8,5, Doinus referta vasis Corinthiis, <t hous*‘ fall of Cori^ Chinn rttses; C. Kosc. 
A. 40, laa. Marc r(?fcrtum praedoniun, (t. sea full of pirates ; c. Uab i* s, ‘iO. 

in. The Ablative of Means is used willi opus and ttsua, 
often in eoniiectioii with the l>ative of tlie person : 

l\Iilifci nummis duceutis usus e.st, tin soldier unnhi two hundred sesterces;^ 
PI. Hao. TOC. Anetdritute tiia nobis opus est, we, need your injliie.nce. Cdn- 
sulto opus esi, (here is need oj' deliberation ; S. <’ 1. 

Note. — Witli opuB eat, randy with fiBUB est, the thing needed may bo 
denoted by the Nominative, or an Infinitive ; rarely by the Genitive,^ a su- 
pine, or an ut-clause : * 

Dux nrdns opus est, we need a leader ; c. Fam. 2, «, t. Gj)us est val^re, it 
is necessary that you he, well ; o. Fam. lo, i4. Temporis opus (‘st, there is need 
of time; ct. I.. 22, f)i. Ita dictu o])ns est, it is necessary lo say so ; T. ilcnut. D41. 
Mihl opus est ut lavem, it is nece.ssary for we to bathe ; Pi. True. 828 . 

AbLATIVP: ok FrIOK AM» VALltE 

478. Rule. — Price and Value are denoted by the Abla- 
tive, if expressed definitely or by means of Nonas, ])ut by 
the (lenitive or Ablative, if expressed indefinitely by means 
of Adjectives: 

Auro viri vita])) vendidit, for gold she sold her husband's life; C. luv. t, 
50,94. Fan urn peciiiiia grand! vciidituin est, the temple was sold for muck 


1 IJt. there Is to the soldier a use for or with two hundred sesterces. 
^ First in Livy. * In Plautus and late prose. 
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i^ney. Mulio sanguine Foente victoria stetii, victory cost the Carika- 
ginians (stood to them at) muck blood; L. 28, 30. Lis aestimEtur centum 
talentis, the fine is fixed at a hundred talents, V^nSlis deoem milibus, 
for sale ai ten thousand (sesterces); C. C»ei. 7, 17. 

Frata magiio aestimant, they value meadows highly. Quant! est aesti- 
manda virtm, how highly should virtue be valued f Quem plurirni fecevat, 
whom he had esteemed most highly; N. 18, 2. Venire quam plurimb, io Je 
sold at as high a price as possible. Emit, he purchased f Quanti, for how 
much f Viginti minis, y<>r ttcefUy minae; T. Eun. 984. 

1. The Ablative of Price is used with verbs of Buying, Selling, Hiring, 
Letting ; of (\>sting ; of Being Cheap or Dear, as em5, vSnd5, vfined ; 
oondflcd, loco ; std, cdnstd, liceor, and with a few adjectives of kin- 
dred meaning, as vSn&lis, for sale; c§rus, dear; vDIb, cheap; see ex- 
amples. With these words only five Genitives of Price are used: tanti, 
tantl-dem, quanti, plfLria, and minSria. 

2. With verbs of Valuing the following Genitives are used, parvi, mSgoi, 
permSlgnl, tanti, tantl-dem, quanti, plfiria, pliirimi, mindxis, minimi, 
etc. 

n. Instead of the. Ablative of Price, atlverbs are. sometimes used, as bene 
emere, to buy toell (i.e at a low price); bene vSndere, to sell well (i.e. at 
a higlj price). 

4. Exchanging. — With verbs of Exchanging — mflto, commUtd, etc. — ^ 
the thing received is generally treated as the price, as with verbs of seiUng, 
but, in jxictry and late prose, the thing given is often treated as the price, as 
with verbs of buying : 

Vict(U’ pihje boHum mfitilvit, the victor exchanged war for peace ; 8. 0. 58, 15. 
Cfir valle lumuQtem Sabina dlvitlAs, why should 1 exchange the Sabine vale 
for riches ? H. ft, i, 47. 

5. But with verbs of Exchanging, the thing given is sometimes designated 

by the Ablative wit.li oum tjr pr6 : „ 

Cum patriae caritate gldriam coinmiitare, to exchange love of country for 
glory; ef. r. Scri. in, jn. 

fi. For a fuller treatment of the Genitive of Price, see 448 . 

Ablative of Difference 

479. Rule. — The Measure of Difference is denoted by the 
Ablative. It is used 

1. Witli Comparatives and Superlatives : 

lino die longidrem mensem faciuut, they male the month one day longer 
(longer by one day) ; C. Ver, % a®, 129. Sol mulUs partibus maior est quam 
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terra, mn is nsry much (by many parts) larger than the earth; of. o. n. ti. 
2, 86, 62. Tanto longior anf ractus, a circuitous route so much longer. CSn- 
speetus multo iucuiidissimujs, a sight by far the most pleasing. 

2. With verbs and other words implying Comparison ; 

Multo mihl praestat, it is much better for me; o. Sosf. sd, uo. Virtutem 
omnibus rebus multo anteponunt, they much prefer exvtdence to everything 
else ; of, 0. Fin. 4, is, 61. 

3. To denote Intervals of Time or Space : 

Homerus annis multis fuit ante Romulum, Homer lived (was) many 
years before (before J)y many years) Eomufus. c i^rut. lo, 4 t). Paucis die- 
bus post mortem Africuni, a few days after the death of Africanns^ 
C. Am. 1. Milibus passimm sex a Caesaris castrLs consedit, he encamped 
at the distance of six miles from Caesar's camp; Cms. l, 18. 

Ablative of Specification 

480. Rule. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may take an 
Ablative to define its application : 

Agesilaus nomine, non pote.state, fuit r6x, Aqesilaus was king in name^ 
notin power; N. 2l,l. Fuit elaudus altero pede, he was tame in one. foot. 
Hi bngua, institutis, l^gibus inter sc diffenint, tho.se differ from each other 
in language^ institutions^ and laws ; Oa«8. i, i. 

1. lYatU and Supines in U are often used as Ablatives of Specification ; 

. Minimus iiatfi omnium, the yo%tngest of all. Difficile dictU est, it is 

cult to tell (in the telling). 

2. The Ablative of Specification is ofUm used with verbs of Measuring 
and Judging, to show in reference to what the statement is true : 

MagnOs homines virtilte ni5timur, n5n fortfina, we measure great men by 
(in reference to) their merit., not their success ; N. is, i. Benevolentiam n6n 
ardOre aniOris, sod cOnsUintia iildicemus, let us judge of good wilf not by 
the glow of affection^ but by Us constancy. 

3. The Ablative of Specification, in a strict sense, shows in what respect 
or particular anything is true, and, in a somewhat freer sense, in regard to 
whaty in reference to what^ it is true. 

4. For the Accusative of Specification, see 4X6. 

481. To the Ablative of Specification may be referred the Ablative with 

dXgmta and indX^us : ^ 

DignI sunt amici tia, they are worthy of friendship ; c. Am, 21, 79. T6 bonfire 
iiidlgnissimum ifidicat, he judges you most unworthy of honor; c. Vnt. 16 , 89 . 
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1. In rare Instances, mostly poetical, dlgnus and indXgiius occur with 
the Genitive: 

Blgnissimum tuae virtutis, most xoorthy of your high character ; cf. C. Att. 
8, 15, A. MagnOruin hand umquam indignus avOrum, never unworthy of my 
great sires; v. 12 , 

% Dlgnor, as a passive verb meaning to he deemed worthy, takes the Abla- 
tive ; but m a deponent verb meaning to deem worlliy, used only in poetry 
and late prose, it takes the Accusative and Ablative : 

HonOre dlgnaniur, they are deemed loorthy of honor ; C. Inv. 2 , 53, 161. Hand 
tall mfi dignor honOre, not of such honor do I deem myself worthy ; V. 1 , 835. 

^ m. Locative and Locative Ablative 

482. "riu‘> Loe-ative and the Locative Ablative in a measure 
supplement emdi other. They include 

1. Ablative of Place, generally with the preposition in; see 483. 

2. Locative in Names of Towns; see 483. 

3. Ablative of 'rime; see 486. 

4. Ablative Absolute; see 489. 

Ablative of Place 

483. Rule. — Tlic Place In Which anything is done is 
donut (?d generally by tlic ijoeative Ablative with the prepo- 
sition in, but in names of Towiis by tlie Loeative : 

('aesar (hjiis logi^)IU^H iu (lallia cunscripsit, Cuesor enrolled two legions 
in (rfiul. Jn <)ppi<to obsi<lebaiitur, they were hesieyed in the town. Exerci- 
tum ill ]iih(?rnis collocuvit, hr placed the army in winter quarters. 

Komae suj)p1iciitiu voddiUir, at Jtome a thanlsyiriny is appointed; Caos. 
7, !»<t. .Alcsiac ohsidebautur, they were besieyed at Alrsia. Dionysius Co- 
rinth! puerds docebat, Dionysius taught hoys at Corinth. CarthAgine reges 
crcilbautur, at Carthage kings teere elected ; N. 28, 7, Aristides Atlieius 
f iiit, .1 ristides was at .1 (hens. 

1. In the names of Towns, instead of the I^ocative, the Ablative is used, 
with or without a preposition, when qualified by an adjective or adjective 
pronoun, and sometimes when not thus iiioditied : 

111 lllyricd, in ipsA AlexaiidrSA, in Illyria^ in Alexandria itself; C. Att 
n, 16. LongA domiiiArl Alba, to hold sway at Alha Longa; V. 6, T66. .,In 
monte Albaud LAvInidtpie,' on the Alban mount and at Lavininm; L, 5, 52, 8. 

1 Here L4vini5 i« probably assimilated to the case o£ monte Albftnft. 
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2. When oppiM or ntb^ accompanies the name of the torm in 
pressions of Place, if without a modifier, it takes the preposition in and 
is followed by the Ablative of the name ; but if with a modifier, it follows 
the name, and is used either with or without the preposition • 

In oppidd CitiO est mortuus, he died in the town Citium ; N. 5, s. Albae 
cOnstitSrunt, in urbe opportuna, they halted at Alba, a convenient city; 

40. Ph. 4, 2 , 6. Corinthi, Achaiae urbe, at Corinth, a cuy of Achaia ; Tac. 

H. 2. 1. 

484. Like Names of Tow'tis are used 

1. Many Names of Islands and Peninsulas : 

CoriOn Cypri vixit, Conon lived in Cyprus; N. 12 , s. MiltiadCs domuin 
ChersonSsi habuit, Miltiades had a house in the Che.rsonesus. ^ 

2. The Locatives domi, riirl, humi, liiilitiae, beU. and a few others 
found in poets and late writers; 

Et doim et miliuae cOnsilium praestabant, they showed their wisdom at 
home and abroad; (. or. s, i:u. KUri r^rere vitain cOnstiiuit, he decided 
to spend his life in the country. Ut.inac el doini tuae vivere, to live at 
Home and in your house. Dfprehrnsus donu (' 'Piis, caught in the house 
of Caesar; cf. c. Att, i, 12 Taniquain ali^nae douii, as if in the house, of 
another. Truncum rellquit har^nae, he left the body iu the sand; V. 12 , :{s 2 

Note 1. — Domi may bo modified by a po.ssesHivo, a tieniliv(‘, or aliSnus, 
as in the exanq^lcs ; when any other modilier is required, the Ablative with 
in is generally used ; 

In private douif) furtuin, a (heft in a private house ; c i) rj, 7 , 17. 

Note 2. — Instead of domi with its modifier, apud with an Accusative of 
the person may be used ; apud^mS = domi ineae, at my house : 

Apud te fuit, he was at your house. FuistI ajnjd Laecain, you were at the 
house of Laeca ; c. (’. 1 , 4 . 

485. The I x)cative Ablative is often used without a preposition : 

1. When the idea of place is figurative rather than literal : 

MeO iudieiO stare mal5, / prefer to abide by my own judgment ; C. Att. 12 , 21. 
PrOmissi.s man6re (poetical), to abide by promises; V.2, 100 . Nova pectore 
versat cOnsilia, she devises (turns over) new plans in her breast. PendCmus 
animis, we are perplexed in mind; <l Tusc l, 40, 9C. 

2. The Locative Ablative qualified by tdtua, and the Ablatives terrft and 
marl, especially in terrtl manque, are regularly used without tile prepo- 
sition ; loc6 and locla are generally so used ; occasionally other Ablatives, 
especially when qualified by adjectives : 
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MAnat tOtft urbe rClmor, the report spreads through the whole city ; L. 2, i. 
Nfttionlbus terrft mailqiie imperare, to rule nations on land and sea; C. Mad, 
19, M. Eodem loco nati sunt, they xeere horn in the same situation ; c. Ko»o. A.* 
61, 149. Reliquls oppidl partibus, in the remaining parts of the town. 

8 . In poetry and late prose, the Locative Ablative is freely used without 
the preposition : 

Lhcls habitAuius opads, we dwell in shady groves; V. 6, 678. Populus 
laetuin theatrls ter crepuit sonum, the people made the joyful applause thrice 
resound in the theater; ii. 2, 17, 26. 


4 . Ily a difference of idiom, the Latin sometimes uses the Ablative with SI, 
ab, 8 , or ex, where the English would lead us to expect the Locative Abla- 
tive, but in such cases the Latin calls attention to the place from which the 
acAn proceeds : SL or ab deztrl, on the right (from the right): 

lifts ab utro(iue latere prOtegfibat, these he protected on hath sides; 
Catjs. ('. 1, 26. Contiiientur Qna ex parte Kh^no, alterft ex parte, mojite 
Ihrft, they arc shut in hy the Ithine on one side^ by mount Jura on 
another; ('acs. i, 2. Ex ecjuis pugnftre visl sunt, they were seen to fight 
on horseback; N. D. 2 , 2, 6 . 


b. Instead f>f the Locative Ablative, especially in plural names of tribes 
and peoples, the Accusative with apud or inter may be used : 

(’Ivitfts TTiilgnft inter Belgft.s aiictOritate, a state of great influence among 
the Belgae ; ( Vs. 2, 16. ; , 

Note. — The Accusative with apud, meaning in the works of is theipA 
ular form in citing authors : ^ 

Ille apud Terentium, that well-known character in the works ofTerena;, 
(J. Fin. 6, 10, 28. 


Ablative of 'Time 


486. Rule. — The Time At or In Wliich an action takes 
|>hice is denoted by the Ablative without a preposition : 

B<>lis occa.su suas copias Ariovistus reduxit, at sunset Ariovistus led hdck 
his forces; oaef.. i, 60. I’ostoro die luce prlina inovet castra, on the following 
day at dawn he mores his camp. Belluni ineunte vere suscepit, he entered 
upon the war in the beginning of spring. 

1 . The Ablative of Time is found in the names of Games, Festivals, 
Offices, and in almost any words that may be used to denote time: 

LlKTftlibus litteras accPpI tufts, I received your letter on the festival pf 
Liher; C. Fwn. 18. 26, 1. CCinsulata (18v$nimuH in medium certftmen, in my 
eomuhhip 1 becmm involved in the midst of the 8tr{fe; e. Or. i, i. 
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487. The Time Within Which an action takes place is denoted 
the Ablative with or without in, sometimes with de : 

Ter in annO audlrc nautium, to hear Che tidings three times in the course 
of the year; C. Uosc A. 46. In difibiis proximfs dtu'eni, wiffiin the uext ten 
days. NfemC hisannis viginti re! pftbUcae fuit liostis, there has been no t nemy 
of the republic within these twenty years. D6 lortia oiistra ruovet, in 

the third watch he moves his camp; cf. i, ca. 

1, The Ablative with In is often used to call attention t(v the Circum- 
stances of the Time or the Condilitm of Ahair.s: 

In perlcalOsiKSiniO rei pQbUtae tempore, in a most perilous iunuhtion of the 
republic. In tali tempore, at such a time (i.e. under such eircumstance.s). 

2. The Accusative with inter or intrd, like the Ablative wjtli in, ruay be 
used of the 'rime Within Whieli ; the Ai'i usative ad or in, «'f an JF|)- 
pointed Time, and witli ad or sub, of an Approactiing 'I me; 

Ilaec inter c^'nain dictAv’, / dictated this during the dinner, Fdrain luivh 
paueCs (ties aniisit, within a few days he tost his son. Omnia ad diem facta 
sunt, atl things were done on the appointed day ; i'aos 2, Ad cf^nam homi- 
nem iuvftfivit in posterum dieii'., he invUed the *>ua to dinner for the next 
day. Sub vesporum exlre, to go out towards eveoiag. 

488. The Interval between tw'o events may be variously ex- 
pressed : 

1. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante or post : 

Chassis post dil^s pauc/is vfniit, after a few days the feet arrived. PaucAs 
ante dkls, a few days before. HomOrus annis inultis fuit ante HOmulutn, 
Homer lived many years before Romutus ; c linu. lo, 40. Panels ante diebus 
nCluit, he declined a few days before. Panels post aunts, a few years after. 

2. By the Accusative or Ablative with ante quam, post quam, or post, 
generally with an ordinal im moral : 

Post diem tertium quam dixerat, three days after he had spoken; Mi). 
16, 44 AnnO ipsA ante quam natus ost Knmus, in the very year before Ennius 
was born. NAiiA aniiA pc^st quam in llisiianiam vCnerat, in the ninth year 
after he had come into Spain ; N. 22 , 4, 2 . 

3. By the Ablative of a relative and its antecedent: 

Mors RAsci! quadridm") quA is ocelsus est nuntiatur, the death of Roscius 
is announced four days after he was killed ; Rose. A. 86, ic4. 

Note 1. — PrldiS quam means on the day before ^ and postrldlG quam, 
on the day after or a day later : ' 

Postridie v6nit, quam exfipectaram, he came a day later than I had expected ; 
C. Fam. 16, T4, 

If AUK. LAT. GRAM. — 17 





Notb 2.— The question kow long agof may be answered by the Accusa- 
tive with abhinc : 

Abhinc arinOs trecentOs fuit, he lived three hundred gears ago; 0. Div. 2, 67, iis. 
Note 3. — In rare instances the Ablative with abhinq is used like the Abla- 
tive with ante : 

Abhinc diSbus trlginU, thirty days before; c. Ver. 2 , 62 , 186 . 


Ablative Absolute' 


489. Rule. — A noun with a participle, an adjectivS; or 
another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to|ftie 
predi(!ate an Attendant Circumstance : - 

tServiO rcgnante vigueruni, theti flourished in the reign of Servius (Ser*-' 
vius v(*igirmg),2 Consules, regibus t‘xacUs, cveati sunt, q/i'er the banish-* 
went of the Icings,^ consuls /cere elected ; 1. i. 4, 2 Caesar equitatu praeinisso 
Bul)se(pu';liatur, Caesar having sent forward his carnlrg followed. Hoc (licit, 
me auduuile, he sags this in mg hearing. lA'gutos disceder(% nisi muni- 
tis (uistris, v(dii(*ral, he %ad forltidden his lieutenants to depart^ unless 
the camj) was fortified ; ( ui h. y, Caclo sereiio obseui ata liix while 
the shj was clear, the sun (tlic liglit) wus oitscured ; L. 4, 4. L. I^^ne, 
AuU) Cralunio consulibus, in the consulship of L. J*iso and Aulus Gahk^s. 



1. The Ablative Absolute, luueh more eommou than the English ’ 
live Absoliit(‘, generally (‘Xi>reHses the 'riin(‘, Cause, or some Attenda 
cannstanee of the aetion. It is g(‘nerally bt;si rendered by a noun 
preposition — in, durimj, after, by, ^cith, throu(jh, ete. ; by an active J 
tieijile witli its (»bieet ; t»r by a tdause with ichen, while, bec^iuse, 'if, i 
etc. ; see examples above. 

‘2. A conjunction, as nisi, tamquam, (‘ic., sometimes accompanies the 
Ablative, as in tin* lifih example. 

o, d’he Ablative in this construction generally refers to some person or 
thing not otlu'rwise ineniioned in the clause to which it belongs, but excep- 
tions occur ; 

Obsidibus imperatls, hns Aeduls tradit, having demanded hostages, he de- 
livers them to the Aediii ; Ctu*?. C, 4. 


i This Abhitive is called Alwdute, because it is not directly dejKjndeiit for its 
construction upon any other wor<l in the sentence. In classical l^atiu it ex- 
presst's both Instrumental and Locative relations. 

- Or, white Semins was reiifning, or, ichile Sei'vius wm king. 

*• Or, after the kings were huni,Mhed. 

* The c(»nstructiou by which a noun and an adjective, or twm noniiB, may be in 
tlm Ablative Absolute is j>e<*uliar to the I.atin. In the corresiwnding construction 
in Sanskrit, iireek, and Ktiglish, the present participle of the verb, to he, Is nsed. 
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4. In At)latiTe Absolute, Perfect Participles of deponent YOrbs are 
generally found only in the poets and late writers. With an object they are 
first found in Sallust : 

Sulla omnia pollicitO, a* Sulla promised t'oerpihing; .h. m, 7. 

Two participles, or a participle and a predicate noun oi adjective, are 
oo^a^donally combined with a noun in the Ablative Absn! ite : 

captO ex hostibus dlv ls^, whm ike land taken from the enemy had 
h$ek\^iokled; T. i, ei. Ilasdrubale iuiperatOre snfioctO, when IJasdrubal 
as co^nmander ; N. 2 ii, }?. - 

An Infinitive or Claust mny b' in the Ablati’^o Absolute with a neuter 
I^articiifle or adjective ; 

Alexander, aiiditO DarCum mdvisso, pergit, Alexander having heard (hat 
Darius had withdrawn, ach\iun:f<; Vnrt. r js. Multi, !nccrtr> ^juid vltftrent, 
interi6runt, many, uncertain what they should avoid, pei^shed; l n, bo. 

7. A Participle cran Adjective may stand alone iu the Ablative Absolute; 

Multum certAt5,i porvlcit, he conquered after a hard struggle; Tao. An. 11, la. 

8. Quisque or ipae in the Nominative me* acc'ompany the Ablative 
Absolute : 

ipausft ipse prA sC diets! damnaiur,'-^ having himself advocated his own 
he is condemned ; L s, 4i, io KxercituH, inultls siM ijuisiiue iinperium 
petSiatihus, dllflbitur,^ while maiiy seek the command, each for himself, the 
army goes to pieces ; s ih, h. 

9. Absente ndbls, in my absence, in which n5bl8 is used for m6, is an 
instance of Synesis : 

Quid absente nObIs turbaturnst (= turbatum est), what is the disturbance 
in my absence? T. Eun. M9. 

Ablative with Prkf»ositiox.s 

490. Rule. — The Ablative may take a preposition to aid 
in expressing the exact relation intended : 

Maturat ab iirbe proficisci, he hastens to set out from the city. Ab his 
amatur, by these he is loved. Statiia ex acre facta, n sfafue made of bronze, 

1 Here the participle is used impersonally, it huviug been much contested, 

3 In the first examide ipse may ho explained aw bfdongiug lf> the subject of 
damnEtur, but in the second quisque has wo grammatical connection Willi any 
other word in the sentence. A jdausible view of the construction is \hat slbt 
quisque, which in certain coniiefUions has become almost a stereotyped formula, 
has been brought over unchanged into the Ablative Absolute from the clause 
which it represents. 
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CSram frequentissimd conventu, in the presence of the crowded assembly, 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori, it is sweet and seemly to die for 
one*s country. Tauro teiirus reguare iussus est, he was hidden to limit his 
realm by Mount Taurus (to reigu as far as Taurus) ; cf. c. l>ciot. is, 86. 

1. Note the force of tlie prepositions in the following expressions: ab 
urbe, from the city; ex urbe, out of the city; in urbe, in the city; cum 
turbe, with the city; pr6 urbe, before the city or in behalf of the city. 

2. I’he following ten prepositions are used with the Ablative only : 


a, ab, abs, from, by 

e, ex, 

out of, from 

absque, 

without 

prae, 

before, in comparison mth 

cOrain, 

m the presence of 

pro, 

before, for 

cum, 

with 

sine. 

without 

df, 

down from^ from 

teniis, 

as far as 


Noth 1. — A and 6 are used only before consonants, aband ex before 
either towels or consonants. Aba is anthiuated, (except before t6. 

Note 2.— Cum, when used witli a l^ersonal or a Kelative Pronoun, is 
generally a])pen(ieti to it. 

Noik ♦b — Tenua follows its case. Ikuug in origin the Accusative of a 
noun, it often takes the Genitive ; see 446, 5. 

d. The following lour i)repositions are used either with the Accusative or 
with the Ablative : 

in, into., in subler, beneath, under, towards 

sub, under, towards super, above, about, beyond . 

In and aub with the Accusative after verbs of motion ; with the Ablative 
after verks <»f rest. Subter and auper g(‘nerally with the Accusative j 
ter Willi the Ablative ran? and mostly poetical; auper with the Ablatlw 
meaning concerniny, of, on, used of a subject of discourse: 

HaiinilnU exercitum in Italiam dhxil, Hannibal led an army into Italy. 
Quam did in Italia fuit, ns hmy a.s fte was in Italy. Millies sub montem suc- 
»'!Cdtinf, thn stdditrs approach towards (he mountain. Sub pellibiis Ineinfire, 
to winter in camp (un<U‘r skins). Subter inurnm hoAtiuin avehitur, he is 
borne under the wall of (he enemy. Subter dPnsS testGdlne, under a compact 
testndo. Aquila su|>t*r ear])eutiim volitflns, an eagle fyiwj above the carriage. 
Kite super ri? scrlbam, 1 shall write on this subject. 

4. A fevc words, generally adverl>K, sometimes liecoine prepositions, and 
are used with the Ablative, as intua, palam, procul, aimul (poetic), and 
rarely clam : 

'rail intus U*mpld, xmthin such a temple; v. t, 192 . Palam populO, in the 
presence of the people; L. fi, u. Procul dubib, withont doubt or far from 
doubtful; L. 4rt. Simul hts, with these; H. 8. i, w, 86. Clam vdbis, with- 
out your hnowletlge ; Cam. c. 2 , 82. 
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Summary of ConatmcUons of Place and Space 

491. I. The l!sames of Places are generally put 

1. In the Accusative with ad or in to denote the Place to or into 
Which : 

Exercitum in Italiam duxit, he Uui av army into lu 'y. 

2. In the Ablative witli ab, dS, or ex to denote the Place from Which ; 

Ab urbe proticistdtur, he out from the city. 

3. In the Locative Ablative wi? h In to denote the at or in Which : 

Hannibal in Italia fuit., Hannibal was in Italy. In oppido obsidebaiitur, 

they were besieged in the toten. 

II. The Kaiues of Towns and words which t(>llow tlieir analogy 
are put 

1. In the Accusative to denote the Place to Which : 

LCgail Al.henas inissi sunt, ambassadors were sent to Athens. Ego rus 
ibo, / shall go into the country. 

2. In the Ablative to denote the Place from Wliich : 

Dcniaratus fugit Corintlio, Pemaratus Jled from Corinth. Plntonem 
Athenis arcessivit, he summoned Plato from Athens. Cum donio profii- 
glssot, when he had Jled from home. 

3. In the Locative to denote the Place at or in Which ; 

Kdmae et donii tuae vlvere, to live at Home and in your house. Cypri 
vixit, he lived in Cyjwus. 

III. The common constructions of Space are as follows : 

1. Extent of Space is denoted by the Accusative : 

Agger altu.s j^edes octoginta, a mound eighty feet high. 

2. Measure of difference is denoted by the Ablative ; 

Sol nmltis partibus mrdor est quam terra, the sun is very mucf larger 
than the earth. 

3. Distance, when regarded as Extent of Space, is denoted by the 
Accusative, but when regarded as Measure of Difference, by the Abhi- 
tive: 

Septingenta ndlia passuurn ambulare, to walk seven hundred miles. 
Milibus passuum sex a Caesaris castris ednsSdit, he encamped at the dis- 
tance of six miles from Caesar* s camp. 
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U8E OF AOJBOeiVES. 

492. Adjectives in Latin correspond in their general use to 
adjectives in English. 

1. In Latin, as in Englisb, an adjective may qualify the complex idea 
formed by a noun witli one or more other modifiers : duae legidnSs novae, ^ 
two new legions; n5v6s longae veterSs, old imr vessels; colunma aurea 
ftOlida, a column of solid gold; oner&ria n&vis m&xima, a very large ship 
of burden. 

Note. — In general no cimnective is used when adjectives are combined 
jiS in these c^xampU^.s; but if the first adjective is multi, the connective is 
usually inserted, though it is sometimes omitteil, especially when one of the 
{idjectivi's follows the noun: multae bonaeque'-^ artSs, many good arts; 
multa et praeciara*-^ facinora, many illnstrions deeds; multae llberae 
clvit^tSs, many free stales, many republics; multa bella gravia, many 
sere re wars. 

493. Prolepsis, or Anticipation. — An adjective or a participle is 
Hoinctiincs a])plic(l tu a noun, especially in poetry, to denote the 
result of tlu^ action expn‘sse(l liy the verb: 

Hubnuu’sils'^ ohrue iiuppes, overwhelm and sink the ships (overwhelm 
the sunken ships) ; \ i, r,i». Scuta latentia eondunt, they conceal their 
(hidden) shields; V. :5, 2:57 

494. Adj(vtiv(‘s and Participles are often used Substantively 
in the plural. Thus: 

1. Miiseuliiie .\dj(‘etives and J\Trtieiples arc used of peiTions ; Neuter 
Adjeetives, chiefly in the Nominative and Aecii.'^ative, are used of things; 
fortSs, dlvitSs, pauperSs, the hrare, the rnh, the poor; multi, pauci, 
omuSa, many, few, all; nostrl, veatri, aul, our friends, your friends, their 
friends; spectantfia, audientSs. discentga, speeffitors,*h€arers, learners; 
bona, ntilia, futUra, gtmd fhings, useful things, future events; mea, nostra, 
omnia, mylhings^ our things, all things. 

495. Adj(‘ctives and Participles are o(*casionally used Substan- 
tively in t!te singular. Tims: 

1 Here duae modifies imt simple legriSnes, but legrldn^s novae ; so veterSa 
qualifies na.v3s long-ae, war vessels. 

* l.it. manp and good ; many and illustrious. 

* Ohnerve that submers&s gives the resviU of the action denoted by obrue, 
and is not applicable pupp&s until that action is performed ; latentia likewise 
glvt^ tile result of eondunt. 
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1. In masculiue in a collective setise, especially m a predicant 

tive after eat, etc., and when accompanied by a protuniu : BdmSLnna » 
Rdmibil, the Eovian^ the Romans; bonus, the <jood m** the good; sapl- 
entis est, it is the mark of a wise man ><i of wise wen ~ it is trise; htc 
dootuB; doctuB quldam, this /earned man. (t ceriain learned uian ; Mo 
RdminuB, Rdm&nus quidam, tkh Roman, a mrcain Rowan. 

2. ill the iiouter in the NominatHe and Accusative, m the rariitive Geri’- 
tive, and in the Accusative or Ablativi* with a prci^osii i<>n : bonum, a good 
thing, a blessing; malimi, an evil thing, an r// ; nihil bonl, nothing (of 
the) good; nihil hdmcinl^ nothing huynun; in futdrum, for the future; in 
praeaentl, at prt'seyiL 

0. Conversely a few substantives are soimtinies used as adj(*ctivi.,, ('spe- 

ciaiiy verbal nouns in tor and trLc : victor exe;icitus, vlctricfis AthSnae, 
(I victorious army, victorious Athens ^ homo gladiator, servus hom6, a 
gladiator, a servant; populus iat§ r6x, a ruJin > far a)td wide. 

4. For the use of adjei dives with th ' force of qualifying (Jeniuvt '', s i 437. 

496. Equivalent to a Clause. — Adjectivos. like nouns in ])re(U- 
cate apposition, are soinetiniCH t-qiiivaltuit. to idauses: 

Alterum vivurii annlvl, alternm ur)u OdI morotum, the one I loved while he 
was alive, the other I do not hate now that h< is m ad ; c. or. a, is. Ab homino 
numquam sdbriO, /roni a yuan xoho is never sither; v. rh. i>, 

497. Adjectives and Adverbs. — Adjectives are sometimes used 
where our idiom retjuires adverbs or adverbial ex}n’(\ssi()ns : 

Socrates venenum hietus hausit, Socrates cheerfuUy drank the poison; 
Son. Prov. s. Quod invitus facid, which I do unwillingly ; (' itoso. A. 4 ii, 12a. 
Castris se pavidus dniebat, he timidly kept himself in famp; h. s. lu 
amdro (‘st Ultiis, he is wholly in love. Erat illc Itdin.'u- fnMjueiis, he was 
frequently at Rome, Senatus fre(iuens convenil, the senate assembles m 
large numbers ; (’. Fam le, 12 , a. 

1 . The adjectives cliiefly tlms U8(‘d are thewe (‘Xpn'ssive of Joy , Knowhidge, 
and their oppo.sitcs. — laetus, libSns, invltua, tristis, aciSns, XnBCiSnB, 
priidSna, imprddSna, etc. ; also ntillua, adlua, tdtua, flnua, proplor, 
proximua, etc. 

2. A few adjectives of Time and Place are sometinu's used in the same 
way, though chiefly in the poets ; 

Vespertlnus pete t6rtum, at evening seek your alxtde ; H. E. 1 , 6, 20. 
Doinesticus Otior, I idle about the house; ii. s. i, 0 , 127. ^ 

5. Note the following special uses of such adjectives as prior, pxtmuB, 
prfncepa, postrSmus, ultimuB, etc. : 
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Bst priniu8 rogatus sententiam, he was the Jirst to he aake4 his opinion ; 
li* 8T, 14. IMnoeps in proelium Ibat, he was the jirst to go into battle ; L. 21 , 4 . 

4. Certain adjectives, as primus, medius, ultimus, summus, etc., may 
designate a part of an object ; as prima nox. the jirst part of the night ; 
summus mdns, the top of the mountain. 

6. In rare instances, adverbs seem to supply the place of adjectives : 

^ RectisslmlS sunt omnia, all things are perfectly right ; C. Fam. 9, 9. Nunc 
hominum in5r68, the character of the men of the present day ; Pi. Pers. 885. 

6. Numeral adverbs often occur with titles of office : 

Rfigulus cCnsul iterum, liegulus when consul for the second time ; cf. 0. Oflf. 
8, 26* 99 


498. Comparatives and Superlatives. — Latin Comparatives and 
Superlatives are generally best rendered by the corresponding 
English forms, but comparatives may sometimes be rendered by 
Homewhaty unKsnallgy too, i.e. more than usual, or more than is 
proper, while superlatives are sometimes best rendered by very: 

Ego mlserior sum quaiii tu, I am more unhappy than you. Senectus est 
loquacior, old age is s(nu( what loquacious. (Irfiti.ssiinae mild tuae litterae 
fuSrunt, your letter was rci'y acccpiahle to me. Qiiani inaxiinus niimorus, 
the largest possible number. Tims oniniuin doctLssimus, without exception^ 
the most learned of all. Quantam maximain vilstitaUMii potest osteiidit, he 
exhibits the greatest possible des<dation (as great as the greatest he can); 
L. 22 , 8. ♦ 

1. Certain superlatives are common as titles of honor: cl&risBimus, 
ndbiUBslmus* and summus — especially applicable to num of consular or 
senatorial rank; fortissimus, bonestissimus, illdstrissimus, and splendi- 
diSSimusr- especially applicable to those of the equestrian order *. 

PompCins, vir fortissimiLs et clririssimus, Pompey, a man most brave and 
illustrious; c. i. W'r i.\ 4t EquiUis Ufimani, honestissiml viri, the Homan 
knights, 7H0st honorable men ; c. ('. 1 , 21 , 

499. Comparatives after Quam. — When an object is said to 
possess one quality in a higher degree than another, the two 
adjectives thus used may l>e (‘(mnected by magis quam, the usual 
method in Cicero, or both may be put in the comi)arative : 

bracchtrum nmgis est qnara difficile, it is rnore admirable than diffiedU, or 
admirable rather than difhcuU; e. Q. Ft. 1 , 1 , 11 . Ditidrfis quam forti5r6s, 
more teealthy than brave; h. 8», 1 , 
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h In a nimilar maoDer, two Adverbs may be oonneoted by 
or both may be put in the comparative : 

Magis audacter quam parate, with more courape than preparation ; c. Brut, 
S8, 241. Bellum fortius quam f^Ucixis gerere, to wage war with more valor 
than success. 

2. The form with magis, both in adjectives and ir adverbs, may some- 
times be best rendered rather than : 

Ars magis magna quam difficilis, an art extensive rather than difficult. 

8. In the later Latin, the pos'tivc sometimes foll'*ws quam, even when 
the i-egular comparative precedes, and sometimes two positives are used; 

Vehementiiia quam caut^ appetere, to seek more eagetlg than cautiously ; 
cf. Tac. Apr. 4. Clad qiiam vetusti, Ulvstrious rather than ancient 

4. For the use of comparatives before quam pr6, ee 471, 7. 


USB OF PRONOUNS 

500. Personal Pronouns. — The Kom' :ative of Personal Pro- 
nouns is used only for emphasis or contrast: 

Nathrain si sequCmur, iminquam aberrabiinus, if wr follow nahire. toe 
shall never go astray. Ego rfiges CiCcI, v^s tyrannOs intrOdacltis, I have 
banished kings, you introduce tyrants; A<1 IPt. 4, 

1. With quidem, the pronoun is usually expressed, but not with equl- 
dem: 

Facis amIcC tu quidem, yoxt act indeed in a friendly manner. Non dubi- 
tabam equidem, I did not doubt indeed. 

2. A writer sometimes speaks of himacdf in the plural, using nds for ego, 
noster for meus, and the plural verb for the singular: 

Vid^s nAs inulta cftiiArl, you see that I attempt many thing,H; (X Orator, so, I0f>, 
Ft nostra lectitas, a7id yoti often read my writings; c Orator, 80, lOft. Librum 
ad tS misimus, I have sent the hook to you; (•. Hen. i, 8, 

8. In Plautus and in Horace, noster, our friend, occurs in tlie Sfjnse 
of ego : 

Ta m6 alifinabis nuraquam quin noster siem, you shall never make me to 
be any other than myself; ri. Ampb. 899. Subiectior in diem invidiae noster, 
I am daily more exposed to unpopularity ; U. 8. 2, 6, ^ 

4. Mef, tul, sul, noBtxi, and veetrl are generally used aa Objective 
Genitives; noetrum and vestrum, as Partitive Genitives — though with 
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^mnlttm, <«iid in certain special expressions, nostmm and v'estmm are 
uned as Possessive Ck*nitives : 

Habetis duceiii inemorem vestri, oblitum sui, you have a leader mindful 
of you, forgetful of himself; c. c. 4, 9. Uni cuique vestrum, to every one of 
y(tu ; ru. 5, 1 . Communis pargiis omnium nostrum, the CAmmon mother 
of us all ; 0 O, i, 7. Quantus consensus vestrum, how great unanimity on 
your part (of you); ('. Ph. 6, i. 

* f). A Per8(‘nal Pronoun with ab, ad, or apud may designate the Resi- 
dence or Abode of a person : 

Quisnam il nobis egreditur foras, who is coming out of our house f T. Ileaut. 
Ml. Veni ad me, / came to my house ; ('. Att. lo, U). Kuri apiid sC est, he is 
■ at his residence in the country ; cf. c. Or. i, 49, 214. 

501. 1 \) 8 sessives, wlieii not enipliatic, are seldom expressed if 
they can be su|)plied from the (‘ontext: 

In eA slmlir) aetritem erinsumpsi, 1 have spent my life in this pursuit. Sic 
ocnl(V<, sic ilU‘ manfis ft'rrbat, thus he moved his eyes, thus his hands. Mea 
douuis tilil patet, iniht clausa est, my house is open to you, closed to me; 
0. Kohc. a. f>e, 14.'). 

1. Po.ssessive.s sometimes mean appropriate, proper, favorable, propiticpis, 
as alifinua sometimes means unsuitable, unfavorable : 

Ego anri5 im^f) consul factus sum, / was made consul in my own proper 
year i\.e. on reaching the legal ag«‘); ‘ r. <'. Hnit 9i. Ferunt sua flamina 
clasaein, favoring iciiols bear the fleet ; Y..\vv 2 Ali?n5 locO proelium com- 
mittunt, they engage in battle in an nnfav</rable situation; Caos. i, 15. 

2. Itemember that the Possessive is regularly used for the Subjective 
Genitive of pers('nal i)ronouns, and sometimes, though rarely, for the 
Objective (Jenitivc; S( e 440, 2, Note 2: 

Tufl sui memoriil del{*etjitur, he is delighted with your recollection of him; 
C. Att. la, 1 , M. Neque odid id fOeit tur), nor did he do it from hatred of you; 
T. Ph. imc 

3. For the po.ssessive in combination with a Genitive, see 440, 3. 

502. Reflexive Use of Pronouns. — The Tersonal and Possessive 
Pronouns may be used refiexively; sui and suus are regularly 
80 used : 

M^xipse cOnsiVlor, I comfort myself; C. Am. a, lo. Ipse s6 quisque dlligit, 
every oh^ loves himself. Anieposuit suam salOtem meae, he preferred his 
own safetp^jo mint. 
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1, Reciprocal Use of Pronouns. — The reciprocal relation which objeoJl 
often sustain to each other may be variously expressed, as by inter 
inter v6b, and inter si, each other, one another, UKjethi r ; by the reflexive 
aul with ipal; l>y alius alium or alter alterum ; tiul by repeatir\g the 
noun :n an oblique cas'^ : 

Puerl amant inter the boys lo^e one auotlu r. MiliPs sU)! i)>sl sunt ini- 
pedImentO, the soldiers are a hinut'aneo to on< another. Alins alium doiaAs 
suas invltanl, they mvite one unoth(r to their homes. Hoiuiius hominibns 
Qtil6s esse possunt. oa/i be useful to m^h (i.e. to one another). 

503. In simple Heiitenc/is iiiid in priiunpal (d.iuses, sui and suus 
generally refer to tlie subject : 

Per s6 quisfiue sibl clrus est, every one. is by his own nature (per si, 
through or of himself) aear to himstif; u. Am. *ii, ho. (.\''.esai' lOplfis sails 
dl visit, Caesar diiode^l his forces, 

1. As sul a»ul suus generally refer to tbe subject, the ileinonstuitues 
is, ille, etc., are generally u>ed to to other words m the sentence 

Deum riguAscis ex oiieiibns 6ius, you ree(ujui':e. (hnl by (h•(o^l ) his morks. 

2, Synesis. — Wlien the subjeei of the verb is not the real agent of 
the action, sul and suus may refer to Unit agent: 

A Cai sare iiivitor sibT ut sini Ifgiltus, / am inviUd by Caesar (real agimt) 
to he lieutenant to him ; C. Att. 2, is 

d. With such indefinite and inqiersonal exjiressions as the following, 
Bul and suus refer to some indetinite person conceived as the author of 
the action : 

D^fArme est dd so praedieilre,^ to (kkisI (f one's self is unseemly ; (\ Off, 1, 
3K, 1S7. Perventuin ad suOs erat,^ they had tome to thdr friends ; n H. 

4, Suus, meaning his own, their own, filtiny, etc., e.special]y vvitli qiiis- 
que, and the plural of suus, nieaning his friends, their friends, their po.s- 
sessions, etc., are jiised witli great freedom, oft(3n referring to ohlicjiie cases : 

liistitia suuin cuique distribuit, Justice gives to every one his due (his 
own) ; C. N. I), a, iT). Su 6 cuique itldieio est uteirdinn, every one must use 
his own judgment; s. i>. a, i C5nserva tuis sufm, for the. sake of your 
friends, spare their friends; Ltg. it, as, 

604. In SuViordiiiatc (Causes expressing the Thought, Wish, or 
Purpose of the principal clause, as in the Infinitive (Jause, final 

iHere observe that the reflevivpK si and suis rfder to the indefinite agents 
of the action expressed by praedieftre and perventum erat. 
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clause, indirect questions, and the like, stii and suns generally 
refer to the subject of the principal clause ; in all other subordi- 
nate clauses, they generally refer to the subject of their own 
clause, and are called Direct Reflexives: 

Sentit animus s6 vl sua mov6ri, the soul perceives that it is moved by its 
own power; c, Tutws. i, 28, 65. Ubii 6rant ut sibT parcat, the TJhii ask him to 
spare them, l^ervgsttgat quid sui clv€s cCgitent, he tnes to ascertain what 
his feMowhcitizens think. Neminem cOgnOvi poetam, qui sib! n6n optimus 
vldSretur, 1 have known no poet who did not seem to himself to he the best ; 

0. Tasc. 6, 22, 08. 

1. After verbs of Advising, Exhorting, etc., sul and suus generally 
refer to the Subordinate Subject, as the person in whose interest the 
advice is given : 

Nervii6s hortatur nC su! liberandi occasirmem diniittant, he exhorts the 
Nervii not to lose the opportunity of freeing themselves; Caes, 5, 88. 

2. Two Reflexives. — * Sometimes a clause has one reflexive referring to 
the Principal subject, and another referring to the Subordinate subject : 

Respondit nr*rninein secum sine sua pcrniciS contendisse, he replied that 
no one had fought with him without (his) destruction ; (.’aes. l, 86. 

fl. When the Reflexive refers to the Subordinate subject, the Demon- 
strative or Determinative refers to the Principal subject: 

Persuadent Tulingis ut! (►p])idiH suls oxiistts iina cum iis proficiscantur, 
they persuaded the TuUngi that, having burned their towus^ they should 
depart with them ; < i, 6, 4 

4. Reflexives are sometimes used with participles, referring to the 
agent of the action implied in them : 

Hunc ri?x excPpil dilTidentem<inei rCbus suls cOnfirmavit, the king rec^iived 
him and encouraged him when he had lost confidence in his own strength; 
<J. Mau 9, 28. 

5. Reflexives are sometimes used idiomatically with a few prepositions, 
esjvecially with per, propter, oum, in : 

Valeted inem ipsam propter expetemus, loe shall seek health for itself; 
(1. Fin. 6, 17, Caesar Fabium cum sua* legiOne reinittit, Caesar seiids back 
Fabius with (having) his legion; Caes. 5, 68. 

i Observe that if an equivalent subordinate clause be substituted for the parti- 
ciple dlffidentem, as in the translation, the reflexive would be entirely in order, 
and would refer to the subject of its own clause. i 

* Observe that cum legrtdne 8u& is equivalent to legridnem suam ba- 
bantem, in which the use of the reflexive is the same as that described above 
under number 4. 
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BJEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 

505. BKc, kte, ille, are often called, respectively, demonstratives 
of the first, second, and third persons, as hie designates that which 
is near the speaker ; tete, that which is near the person addressed j 
and file, that which is remote from both : 

lovem, cristOdem huiu*? urbis, JupiU r the gthirdian of this (our) cit^. 
MCta ist^m inentem, change thM pur^tose of pours. IllOb quOs vidfire nOn po!S>» 
sumus neglcji; is, ijou disregard those tehom v>e. can not see. 

1. HIc designates an ohjecL conceived as near, and ill© as remote, 
whether in space, time, or tlioiight : 

antlqu5 m5re, sod h(>o nostrft i?ruditus, educated not in the manner 
of the olden times, hut in *his our modern wag ; <\ Hrut. sr>, ew. 

606. Foriner and Latter. — In reference to two objects previously 
mentioned, 

1 . HIc generally follows ille and refers to the latter object, while iU© 
refers to the former ; 

AcerbOs iminlcOs . . . e^is amices . v . illl v^rmii saej^ dicunt, hi imtnquam, 
hitter enemies . . . those friends . . . the former often speuk the truth, the latter 
never f cf. c. Am. 24, oo. 

2. HIc refers to the former object when that object is conceived of as 
near in thought, either because of its importance or because of its close 
connection with the .subject under discussion. It may then stand either 
before or after ille : 

Melior cst certa pax quain spCrata victr>ria; haec in tua, ilia in deOruin 
maim est, sure peace is better than hoped-for victory ; the former is in your 
own hand, the latter in that of the gods; L. 8«), so. Senex . . . aduleKcCns 
. . . ille vult dill viccre, Inc difi vixit, the aged man . . . the young man . . . 
the latter iclshcs to live a long time; the fwmer has lixwd a long time; 
O. 8«ri. 19, (VH. 

507. Other Uses of Demonstratives. — Hie and ille are often used 
of what belongs to the immediate context: 

Haec quae scrlbO et ilia quae aiit(*a qiicstus sum, these things which I am 
writing and those of xchich 1 before complained; s. *2i, 9. His verbis cpistulaxu 
mlsit, he sent a letter in these (the following) words ; N. 2, 9, i. 

1. Hie ot ille, ille aut ille, etc., this and that, that or that, af© sometimes 
used in the sense one or two, one or another: 

Hoc slgnum et illud, this statue and that, one or two statues. 
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2. HIc, as a demonstrative of the first person, is sometimes, especially in 
poetry, equivalent to meuB or noster ; and hic homfi, rarely Me alone, 
to ego : 

Supra banc memoriam, before our time (this memory); Caes. 6, 19. Hic 
homOst (homo est) omnium hominura praecipuos, this man (myself) is the 
most favored of all men; Pi Trin. ins. Hunc liominem vellOs si tradere, if 
you were grilling to introduce me (ibis man); ii. s. i, 9, 47. 

Z. late, as a demonstrative of the second person, is often applied to an 
opponent, or to a defendant in a court of justice ; accordingly the idea of 
Disrespect or CVmternpt st‘ems at times to be associated with it, though not 
strictly contained in the pronoun itself : 

Quae est ista praethra, what sort of praetorship is that of yours f C. Ver. 
2, 18, 40. Aniinl est ista mollitia, n5n virtus, that is an effeminate spirit^ 
not valor. 

4. Ille is often used of what is well known., famous^ and in that sense it 
is sometiriKiS in apposition with a Personal pronoun : 

Mfigiius ille AlexaiuhT, that famous Alexander the Great; €. Arch. 10, 24. 
Die ego lUxii’, ille fcrfix lacui, 7, that unrestrained, that fearless one, was . 
silent. 

(). nie is sometimes nearly or quite redundant, especially with quidem : 

Apollonius ille (piideni suO consiliO, sed etiam inO auetdre est profectus, 
Apollonius set out of his o\rn free loill indeed, hut also icilh my advice; 
c. Fatn. 151, K’l, Qui v{>iiit, limit uiii ille et t<‘rris iacUitus et altO, who came.., after 
having been much tossed ahtmt on land and sea ; v i. t. 

(5. A iheumistrativi' is sometimes equivalent to a Genitive or to a prepo- 
sition wilii its ('a.se ; hic amor - amor hfiius rei, the h>ve of this; haec 
efira = efira d6 h6c, care concerning this: 

Kft fornifdine multi morlA-lO.s ROmilnls dediti obsidOs, from the fear of these 
things many were delicered as hostages to the Homans; .s f»t, »!. 

7. Adv(‘rl)s (h'rived from demonstratives share the distinctive meanings of 
the pronouns themselves : 

i\A<i 

Hic idhs mall est, quam illic bonl, there is more of evil here than of good 
there; T. Ami. T20. 


DETERMINATIVE PRONOUNS 

508 . I» and idem refer to preceding nouns, or are the ante- 
cedents of relatives ; 

Dionysius aufCigit ; is est in pr5vinci& tua, Dionysius has fled ; he is in your 
province, HondnCs id quod volunt erfidunt, men believe that which they 
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desire. FScit idem quod fecerat Coriolanus, he did the same thing which 
Coriolanus had done. 

1 . The pronoun is is often understood before the relative or a Genitive : 

Sunt qui oSnseant, there are thtyse wh** think. Flehal uterque, pater d© 
fllii morte, d6 patris filius, each wept., the father over the impending death of 
the Sony the son over (that) of the father ; (3. Vwr. i, i;o 

2. Is with a conjunction is often u:^ed foi enipiui^is, like the Englisii 
and that looy and that v^deed : 

rnam rera cxplicSbO, eamque ’^aaxiuiam, one thing I will explain, and (hat 
too a very important om. Aiulire, Cratlppuiu, jiknic AthCiiIs, to hear Cm- 
tippus, and that too at Athens * of. c. off. t, i. 

3. Idem is sometimes b(*Ht rendered aUo. at the same thnCy ho*h. yet: 

QuI fortis est, Ide?n e.st fideiis, he who is /. also eonident. l^uin 

optirnam natQrain del dIcat esse, negal id<‘n», ete , though he says that the 
nature of Cod is most e.fCiUenty he yel denies, el'* ; (' N. 1) 1, 4;{, 121. HAk 
A inus, rf‘x idem horuinuin Phoebiquc sacerdos, King AniuSy both king of 
men and priest of Apollo ; V s, ko. 

4. Is . . . qui means he .. . vho. such . . , (ts, .such . . . that: 

'ru es is qui me dnirl-Hti, you are the man (l.e) who has ImnoreAl me. Ka 
■ist RGinilna gfuis cjuae vicfa tjuiesc'ere nescnat, the homau mre i,s such that it 
knows not how to rest tchcn ranijuished : 1.. S», 

5. Idem . . . qui means the same . . . toho, the same . . . as ; Idem . . . 
ac or atque, Idem . . . et or que, Idem . . . ut, Idem . . . oum with the 

Ablative, the .'tame . . . a.'t : 

Animus tO, ergli idem est ac fuit, the feeling toward you is the same as it 
was ; J’ ih niit. 2 (:.*i EOdem inecuin patre genitus est, he is the son of the same 
father as T (with mf ); Tac. A. i.\ 2. 

^ 509. Ips© ad,ds emphasis, generally rendered self: 

’v Quod ipse Caesar cOgn^^verat, which Caesar himsidf had ascertained. Ipse 
pater fidmina inolitur, the father himself (Jupiter) hurls the thunderlndts. 
Ipse dixitJ ; ipse auteni erat Pythagorfls, he himself said it; Init he was 
Pythagoras. 

1. Ipse beUmgs to the emphatic word, whetlier subjort or object, but with 
a preference for the subject when no special emphasis rr*sts on the object : 

^ Applied to Pythagoras by his disciples. Ips© is often thus used of a superior, 
as of a master, teacher, etc. , 
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MS ipae cSnsSlor, 1 myself (not another) comfort myself Ipse sS quisqne 
dlligit, every one loves himself 86 ipse ^ interfecit, he himself killed himself 
86 ipsum^ interfScit, he killed himself (not another). 

% IpB6 is sometimes accompanied by BScum, with himself alone^ or by 
per b6, hy himself unaided^ in and of himself etc. ; 

Aliud genitor sScum ipse voliitat, the father himself is pondering 
himself another plan. Vlrtfts est per sS ipsa laudabilis, virtue itself is pra^e- 
worthy in and of itself 

8. IpB© is often best rendered by very : 

Sum profectus ipsO ill5 di6, I set out on that very day. 

4. With numerals, ipse means just so many, just; so also in nuilC^ 
ipsum, just at this time ; turn ipsum, just at that time : 

TOginta (U6s erant ipsi, it was just thirty days. Nunc ipsum sine t6 esse 
nOn possum, just at this time 1 cannot he without you ; c. Att, 12, 16, 

5, Ipse, in the Genitive, with a possessive, means own, one'^s own : 
Contentus nostra ipsOrum amicitia, satisfied with our own friendship; 

C. Kiun. 0, 16. 

0. Ipse, in subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to the principal subject 
with the force of an emphatic sul or suub ; 

Legates inisit (pil ipsl vitam petcrent, he sent messengers to beg life for 
himself 

7. IpB© quoque and at ipse ^ are often beet rend{;red also, likewise, even he : 
Ipsi (pioque vultis, y<ni also tcish it. Alius AchillCs natus et ipse dea, 

another Achilles likewise (himself also) born of a goddess; Y. 0, m. 

8. For the use of the Nominative ipse in connection with the Ablative 
Absolute, see 489 , H. 


RELATIVE PRONOUNS 

510. The relative is often used where the English idiom requires 
a demonstrative or personal pronoun, sometimes even at the begin- 
ning of a sentence : 

PerQtil6s XenophOntis librl sunt; qu68 legite studi6s6, the books of Xeno- 
phon are very useful ; read them attentively; C. Sen. 17, 59. Qul cum equitatu 

^ In the example with IpB©, the emphasis is on the subject, he himself killed ; 
In the example with Ipsum, the emphasis is on the object, killed himself. 

* Et ipse, not in Caesar, rare in Cicero, is found in poets, in Livy, and in late 
writers. 
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HelvfitiOnim proelium coinmittunt, they engage in baitU v>ith the ''amlry of 
the Helvetii; C^ea. 1. 15, 2 . Quae cum ita sint, mice these th'ngH are 90 ; 
C. Mur. 1. X 

1. Relatives and Demonstratives arc often correlatives to each other; 
Mo . . . qiili iste . . . qui, etc. 'I'hese combinations generally retain the 
ondlnary force of the s{‘i>arate words: 

" ’ *1* 

Quam quis(iue ndrit artem,^ i \ liSo se t x<‘rcoat, iet ever// one practice 
(eafiercise himself in) the art u^lich he un'ferstuu(h. (luem quaeris. 

ego sum, I am that pev'^oa tchion tjou i<eek; l- ('urc. 419 . 

2. In Two tSnccessivc Clauses, tlu' relative may be expressed in both, or 
it may he expressed in the ill's!, and omitted in the second, when the case of 
iho two relati'^es is the same ; or, tinally, it may ho expressed in the first, 
and followed by a demonstrative in the second: 

NOs qiil sermr.nl nAn interfnisstdmis et quibns (\)tbt sententiils tnldidisset, 
we who had not been present ct the conversation, ami to wfo >u Cotta had 
reported the opina/ns; ‘ or. s, i, ic*. Dinnnorigi, ',iii pnneipfUuio obiiuebat 
ac pl^bt acceptus eratc* per.sn.idet, he nersnades Jinninorfj', %cho held the 
chief anthoriti/y and who was a fa"<wite. of (he eonDiam people (acc(‘p<able 
to)j I, c, a Qua(* nec baberemn.s neo ii* utei'emiir, vduch we should 
neither have nor use ; otr, e, :i, ]>. 

3. Severn! relatives may stand in sue.cissiv(' clauses: 

In 1111111(15 dens inest ali(juis, <|ul reirat, (piT giihenud, qnl eurshs aHtr5nun 
cOiiservet, there is a Cod in the world, who rnleSy who fjorernSy wlut preserres 
the courses of the stars; r .v, r. 1 , mt, rvj 

4. Relative with Adjective. — Adj<‘ctiv»*‘'. belonging in smise to the 
antecedent, especially Comparatives, Superlatives, and Nuniorals, sonn^- 
tiines stand in the relative clause in agreenumt with lb(‘ relative: 

Vflsa, qiKV' pulclierriina viderat the must beautiful vf'st^fls whieh he had 
seen (which tlie most beautiful ho had semi). I>(‘^ servi.s suis, f|uein liabuit 
fideli.ssiinum, ndsit, he sent the most faithful of the servttnfs which Jw had, 

5. When both antecedent and relative dop(Mid on the same prejaisition, 
and the two clauses have the .same predicate, the preposition may be 
omitted before the relative: 

Incidit in oaiidem invidiam, (piam^ pater suns, he incurred (fell into) the 
same unpopularity as his father; x. r», 

1 Observe that the relative clause contains the antecedent artetn. 

s Istum attracted inu» the ease of the relative, see 399, 5. 

® Observe that, if the relative had been expressed, it would have been in the 
same case as qui in the first clause. 

* Observe that quaxn depends on the preposition In understood. 

HAKK. LAT, 18 
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0. Eelative clauses In Latin, with or without antecedents, are sometimes 
equivalent to nouns, adjectives, or participles in English, as, il qtd audiunt, 
those who hear^ hearers; hominSs qui nunc sunt, men of the present gen- 
eration^ our contemporaries; il, quSs suprSL diad, the above-mentioned 
persons : 

Politus ils artibus, quas qui tenent, gruditi appellantur, accomplished in 
those arts whose possessors are called learned; C. Fin, i, 7, 26. 

7. Qui dicitur, qui vocatur, or the corresponding active, quern dicunt, 
quern vocant, etc., are often used in tlie sense of so called, the so-called, 
what they or you call, etc. : 

Vestra, quae dicitur, vita mors est, your so-called (your which is called) life 
is death. L6x ista, quam vocas, nOn e.st Ifix, that law, as yon call it, is not 
a law ; 0. Dorn. 19, 5(K 

8. A Relative (Clause is sometimes equivalent to the Ablative with pr5. 
Quae tua prhdentla eat = qua es prudentia = pro tua prQdentia means 
stick is your prudence, or in accordance with your prudence : 

8pgr5, (piae tua prudentia est, tg valgre, I hope yon arc well, such is your 
prudence (which is, etc.); (' Att. 6, 9, l. 

1). 'Phe neuter quod, used as an adverbial Accusative, often stands at the 
beginning of a sentence or clause, es]>ecially before si, ni, nisi, etsi, and 
sometimes before quia, quoniam, utinam, etc., to indicate a close connec- 
tion with what pre(.*(‘d(36. In translating, it is sometimes best omitted, and 
sometimes best rendered by now, in fact, hut, and: 

Quod si forte ceciderint, hut if, perchance, (hey should fall; C. Am. 16, 68. 
Quod si ego reselvissein id prius, now, if I had learned this sooner; T. And. 269. 

10. The neuUT quicquid, of tin* general relativt*, accompanied by an 
adjective, a participle, or a Genitive, may he used of pereons: 

Mfltrgs et quicipiid tgcum invalidum est dglige, select the mothers and 
whatever feeble persons there are with you; \. r>, 716. 

11. Tlie Relative Adverbs qu6, ub!, ami unde are sometimes used of 
persons, instead of relative pronouns with prepositions : 

Apud eOs quf) sg coiitulil, among those to whom he betook himself. Is unde 
tP audlsse dicis, he from whom you say that you heard it; c. Or. 2,70, 285. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 

511. The InteiTogatives qul« and quid are generally used as 
substantives, who? what person? ivliat? what thing? Qui and 
quod are generally used as atljectives, what? of what aorti 
or ctiamdarf 
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QtziB clilritOir Themistoole, who more lUustrioue than ThemistocUef Quis 
ego «um» who am I f Quid ego dic5, what am I saying f QuI Iocub eet^ 
quod tempos, what place is there f what tinief lu qua uibe vlvimus, 
what sort of a city are we living ? 

1. This distinction between quia and qui, quid and quod, was almost 
or quihs unknown in early Latin, and it is not. always observed even by 
Cicero : 

Quia homfi tfi rapit, what 'man is seizing you ? P'. Rud. 8?o Quis r€x 
umquam fuit, what king was there ever f rev i, 4 * 1 , yr). 

2, Which of two is generally e xpressed by uter. Which one of a larger 
number is expn^ssed by quis ; 

Quaerltur, ex dut^bus, uter dbrnior ; ex plilribus, ({iiis dignissimus ; of two, 
we ask, which is die, more worthy* of a hirger number, who is the most 
worthy ; tpiint. 7, 4, 21 . 

d. Two Interrogativos sometimes occur in the same clause- 

Quis quein fi-audavit, who (lefrandul, and whom did he defraud (who 
defrauded whom)? C’. lioM*. <’. ", ‘-ii. 

4. Tantua sometimes accompanies the Tnt' -rogativi! Pronoun : 

Qui tantus fuit labor, what so great labor v os there f c. Dom. n, 27 . 

6. Quid, why / how is that / is often used adverbially, or stands appar- 
ently unconneck*<l : quid enim, why then ? what th> n / what indeed ? quid 
ita, why so ? quid quod, what of (he faet that ? quid si, what if f 

LtKpiere, (juid vOnistl, say, why have you come ? Quid ? lulnne respond©- 
bis, what f will you not reply ? Quid quod dClecjtantur, what of the fact 
that they are delighted ? c. Ftn. ft, ly, m. 


INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

612. Quis, ali-quis, quis-plam, and qui-dam may b© conveniently 
grouped t.ogether. Of these, quis, ang one, is the most indefinite, 
and quidam, <i certain one, the least indefinite, wliile aUquis ami 
quispiam, some (me, not distingnislit^d from eacdi other in meaning, 
are less indefinite than quis, hut more so than quidam: 

Si qua civitas ffjcisset aliquid eius modi, if any state had. done anything 
of this kind. Num quid vis aliud, do yon wish anything else f POnere iubfi- 
bam, d6 qu5 quis audlre vellet, I asked any one to name the subject about 
which he (any one) might wish to hear ; 0 . Tuhc. 1 , 4, 7 Forsitan aUquis 6iU9 
modi quippiam f€cerit, perhaps some (me may hare done something'^of the kind, 
Kst aliquod ndmen, there is a divinity. Accurrit quidam, nOtus mihf nOmine 
tantum, a certain one runs up, known to me only by name ; il. s. 1 , 9 , B. 
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1. Qtiis as a substantive, and qui as an adjective, are used chiefly after 
•1, nioi, nS, num, and in Relative clauses; see the first three examples 
above. They sqmetiineH stand in the relative clause, even when logically 
they seem to belong to the antecedent (clause, as in the third example, 

2. Most of the forms of aliquis may be used either as nouns or as adjec- 
tives, but aUquid is a noun, and aliquod an adjective. Aliquis and aliqu! 
Hometiines mean some person or thing of importance, note, or value ; 

Aud6 aliquid, si vis esse aliquis, dare something^ if you wish to he any- 
body ; luv. 1 , 7:}. 

3. Aliquis seems at times to mean many a one: 

DIxcrat aliquis seiitentiam, many a one had expressed his opinion; Caes. 

0. 1, 2. 

4. * Aliquis is sometimes used with numerals to denote an approximate 
number, chiefly in familiar Latin ; 

AliqiiOs viginti dif?.s, some, twenty days. 

5. Quidam, with an adjective, is sometimes used to (pialify or soften the 
statement : 

Est gloria solida (luaedam rf‘.s, glory is a somexekai substantial thing. 

(1. Quidam with quasi has the fona* of a certain^ a kind of as it were: 

Quasi qnaedam Socratic'a mcdicina, a kind (f Socratic mediciney as it 
were. 

7. Nescid quls and nescio qui often sup})ly the place of indefinite pro- 
nouns, espcadally in poetry : 

lUc nt!sci0 ijuis hxpiitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. 

613. Quifl-quam, any ane frhat('ve)\ is iiioi’e general in its mean- 
ing than tlie siinide quia, any one. This pronoun and the pronom- 
inal adjective uUus are used eldefly in negative and conditional 
sentences, and in inttn'rogative sentcn(*es, implying a negative : 

Neqiic ui{‘ quiwpiam il>t agnOvit, and no one whatever recognized me there; 
e. Tunr .% JUi, 1(4 rhim censes filhnn animal sine corde esse posse, do you think 
that any animal can he xcithoxit a heart f 

1. N6m6 is the negative of quisquam. and like quisquam is generally 
used as a noun, though with the designations of persons it may be used as an 
adjective : 

Aut n€m5 aiU Cald sapifms full, either no one nr Cato was toise. Nfiminem 
cOgiidvi poetam, / haxxe kmnrn poet ; Tu»c. 5, 

2. Nflllua, the negative of flUus, is generally used as an adjective, though 
it regularly suppHes the Genitive and Ablative of ndmo : 
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Niilla aptior persOiia, no more suitable person. laesH ; iiftlllus 

aurlB violftvit, he has injured no one; he has shocked no oneh ears; o/Mun 

4 *), m. 

a. KtUlUfl anti nihil r>re sonietiinrs used for an emphatic ndn : 
Fhilotimus nullas venit, Philotmns did not come ; a xu. ii, 24. 


general indefinite pronouns 

514. Qnivifl n tid qnilibet nmau, an^/ tme yita ivish^ any one you 
please^ any one whaferer; quisque, every one, each one: 

Quivis Ijere-? pecfiniain poiiiit auferro, any heir whalevcr might iake the 
money. Quidlibet facial, let hmi do 'tchat he Ukcs. quisquc dixit, 

what every one said. 

515. Quisque is very freely used iu Laliu, but- <‘liiefiy as 
follows : 

1. After Reflexive, Iltdafivt*, ano Intem^^.^ti^ (5 Pronouns: 

Ipse sfi (piisciue dT'.i^it, er. n/ one hows Am if. l)M‘e>ulat quod quisque 
sentit, let every one defend lo\ eonro hons ( v’l..u lie thinks;. Interest quOs 
quisque audiat, if makt s n difference n'hom em h one hears ; BnU M, 2I0. 

ti. After SufKU'latives aanl Ordinals, when* it is m*neral)y best rendered 
by all, every ; with primus by very, possihle : 

Epicureos clocti.ssimu.s quisque conl(‘innit, ((// the most learned despise the 
Epicureans. QuTntd (judipic anno, every four tnufrs (evt'ry fdtli year). Priino 
qiioque tempore, at the earliest passUde opjxniauify, the very Jirst. 

3. After iinus, as in unus quisque, every one. eveni person : 

FJgo nAvT et uiuis ({uiwjue vestrnnu 1 know and every one. of you knows. 

4. Ob.ser\e that in all these examples, quisque follows the word with 
which it is associated. This is tlie usual order, but tin* reflexiv** (dten fol- 
lows in poetry, and sometimes even in elassical pros(^ : 

Quod e.st cflius(iae ma.vime suum, which is espeeialfy one'^s own ; o oir. bSl. 

5. Ut quisque . . . ita with tht‘ Kuperlative in both clauses is often best 
rendered, inore . . . the more : 

Ut quisque sibi plfirimum confldit, ita niAxime exr.ellit, the more conjldence. 
one. has in one’s self, the more one excels ; i'.. Am. :tt>, 

0. Quotus quisque means, how rarely one, how few : ^ 

Quotas quistpie dis(!rtus e.st, how rarely is one eloquent, or how few are 

eloquent f c. iMunc 62. 
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FEONOMINAL ADJECTIVES 

510. AUoui means another, other; alter, the one, tkeKotker (of two), 
the second, a second. They are often repeated ; alitia . , . aliua, one 
. . . another; alti . . . alii, some . . . others; alter . . . alter, the one 
the other; aXteri . . . alter!, the one party . . . the other: 

AUufl eat male dicere, aliud acctisare, it is one thing to revile^ another to 
accuse. Alii glOriae serviunt, alii pecuniae, some are slaves to glory, others 
to money. Altera (filia) occisa, altera capta est, one daughter nas slain, the 
other captured; Ciwh. i, Hamilcar, Mars alter, llamilcar, a second Mars; 
L. 21, 10, H, Alterl dimicant, alterl timent, one party Jights, the other fears, 

1. Alius and alter repeated in different cases, or combined with ali&s or 
allter, form various idiomatic exprt‘.ssions, which, if judged by the English 
standard, would seem to be elliptical : 

Alius alium dombs suils invitant, they invite one another to their homes; 
8. ». AHter alii vivunt, some live in one -way, others in another; i \ ad Knit. 

1, 1 5. 111! alifls aliud sentiunt, they entertain one opinion at one time, another 

at another; t!. or. 2, 7. 

2. The derivative adverbs, aliSLa and aliter, are sometimes repeated as 
correlatives, aliSLs . . . aliSis, at one time . . . at another time, aliter . . . 
allter, in one way . . . in anotlwr way : 

Alias befltus est, alias miser, at one time he is happy, at ariother, unhappy ; 
of. <J. Fill. 2, 27, ST. 

5. After aliuB, aliter, and the like, atque, ac, and et often mean than, 
and nisi, than or except : 

Nftn alius e.ssem atcjue nunc sum, / would not he <nher than Tam; C, Fam. 
1, 0, 21 . Niiiil aliud nisi pilx ijiiaeslta videtur, nothing ext'ept (other than) 
peac-e seems to have been sought ; <'f <>fl' i, 2-i, su 

4. XTterque m<*aii.s both, each of two. In the plural it generally means 
both, each if two parties, but sometimes both, each of two persons or things ; 
regularly so with nouns which are plural in foriji but singular in sense ; 

llteniue, inRter et pater, domi erant, bidh, mother and father, were at home. 
Utrlque victAriam crfid^^Uter exercebsmt, both parties made a cruel use of 
victiwy. IC castrls ntrisqiie, out of both camps. 

6. Uterque sUinding in two different ejist's may mean one . . . the ot?ier or 
one another : each . . . the other : 

Cum uterque unique esset in conspectQ, since they were in sight of one 
another ; 7, 
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USlI OF VOICES, NUMBERS, AND PERSONS 

517. Tlie Voices i« Latin correspond in their general meaning 
and use to the Active and Passive Voices in English, but orig 
inally the Passive Voice had a reflexive iiieHunig, like the Greek 
Middle, and was equivalent to the Active with a reflexive pro- 
noun, a meaning which is still retained in a few verbs, especially 
ill j)oetry : 

LavantiiT in tluminibiis, thet/ bathe (wash themselves) in the rivers ; (Jao», 4, i. 
Came vescebaiitur, thvy Lived up^n (fed tln'inselves witli) Jlesh ; 8. 8y. Galeam 
induitur, he puis on his h*dmet; V. % 3!>2. CapiUM velilmur, tf’e v^iil nur heads; 
V. 8. 545. 

618. Passive Construction. — With transitive verbs, a thought" 
may at the pleasure of the writer be expressed either actively or 
passively : 

Deus nmudmii aediHcavit, Hod made (built) the world, A deO muudus 
aediliefttus csi, the world was made by God. 

1. Intransitive verbs have regularly only the active voice, but they 
are sometimes used impersonally in the third person singular of tlie 
passive : 

Curritur a<l praet^^riuiii, they run to the praetorium (there is runuing); 
c. Ver. 5, 85, {)-2. Mihl cum ils vivendum est ({uOs vici, I must live with those 
whom I have conquered; c. c. 8, 12. 

2. Some verbs, otherwise intransitive, occasionally form a personal 
passive in poetry : 

Ego cQr, athpUrere pauca sT po.s8um, invidtior, why am I envied if I am able 
to add a few words f II. A. r. .V). Nunc tertia vivitur aelils, / aw* now living in ‘ 
the third age (the third age is being lived); o. M. 12 , tss. 

3. Deponent Verbs have in general the forms of the Passive Voice with 
the meaning of the Active, or Middle. They have, however, certain forms of 
the Active ; see 222 : 

H5c mlrabar, 7 wondered at this, Plarimls i-fibus fmimur, enjoy (de- 
light ourselves with) many things, 

4. For Semi-Deponent Verbs, see 224. 
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FKKvSON AND NUMBER 

519. Ib Latin an individual is regularly addlfessed in the 
singular, but the writer, or speaker, often refers to hijnseif in 
the plural; see 500, 2: 

Sic r&rO Hcribis, you ivrite so sfUhm. DC* cCtcrls saepe diceiims, 1 shall 
often speak <tf the other thingn ; » i, y. 

1. For the Use of Voice, Nuiniier, and IVrhon hi Designating a General or 
Indefinite Subject, you^ loc, people in general^ see 388, 3. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN 'THE THREE FINITE MOODS 

520. The Indic'ative Mood, alike in ])resent, past, and future 
time, represents tlie, action of the v(‘rb as an actual fact: 

Gloria virtfitein setjuitur, glory folhors merit. Quoniam dC genere belli 
dixl, nunc «lr* niagnitudiin' dicaiu, since / hare, spoken of the character of the 
/ shall now spe<tk of its magnitude. 

521. 1'he Subjunctive Mood represents the action of the verb, 
as Possible, as Ih*Nir(*d, or as \Vilh‘d: 

Foi*sitan (luai'ralis, perhaps you may inquire ; Mono A. 2, r». ValeanlcivCs 
mei, may my fellow eiti::ens he well. Snnm <pns(jiu‘ nCscat ingeniuin, let 
every one learn to knoir his torn eharncter ; c ort' i, fU, il4 

522. The lnip(‘rative Mood, like the Subjunctive, represents 
the action as willed oi* desired, but it is used almost exclu- 
sively in Uommauds and Prohibitions. Accordingly, in these 
the Innierativc* and Sn)>jnn<*ti vt* supjdeinent each other; see 660: 

Valetfidinein tuani curfi, take rare of ynnr health, Salus pojmli suprema 
l{'ix fstO, (he safety <f the petple shall be (lot it b<‘) the supreme law; 
i\ y. a. Noli iinutlrl lualbs modieds, do md imitate incompetent physi- 
cians ; Film. 4, 5, ^ 


USE OF THE INDK’ATIVE 

523. Rule. — 'Fhe hulieativi* is used in treating of facts: 

Homulus septem ot trigintfi rdgnavit annus Romulus reigned thirty- 
seven years. Nbnne’* ndbilitan \olunt, ilo they not wish to be renowned f 
8i haec civitiiis if this is a state. 
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1. The Indicative thiis treats of facts, not only in the form of statements, 
as in the first ejcamplc, but also in the form of (piostions, as in the second, 
and of conditions or assumptions, as in tke third. 

524. The Indicative, though more coiumou in l*rincipal Clauses, 
is also used in Subordiuajfei^ Clauses, but only in treating of Facts. 
Thus 

1. In Relative Clauses : 

Homings id, (luod voUuit, credunt, men bef}\ve that ichich they wish* 

For the Subjunctive in Relative Clauses, see 689. 

2. Til Coiiditioiiai Clauses ; 

SI haec civitas est, if this is a state. 

For the Subjunctive in Cooditiomd Se Uences, see f78. 

3. In Adversative and Concessive Clauses ; 

QuauKiuam fesiliiils, iiOn est niora loiiga, althouijh you are in haste, the 
delay is not tony. 

For the Su),»juuctivc in Adversative and Conr*\s.siv(* Clauser;, see 686. 

4. In Causal Clauses : 

Quoniain supplicfitir) df'crfUa est., since a thanh'syivUKj has been decreed* 

For the Subjunctive in Causal Clauses, sec 898. 

5. Ill Temporal C'lauses: 

Cum quiescurit, probant, ichile they are silent, they approve. 

For the Subjanctiv<‘ in I'tunporal Clauses, see 600. 

525. Special Uses. — Notice the following special uses of the In- 
dicative, apparently somewhat at variance with the English idiom : 

1. In expressions of Duty, Propiiety, Ability, and tin* like; hence in 
the Periphrastic Conjugations, (‘.specially in conditional sentences: 

Eum contuinflifs onerasti, qmuii colere dr‘b('*has,^ yoa have headed with 
insults one whom you ought to have revered ; <’ I'hii. 2, ss. ]s{on siiscipi 
beilum oportuit,* war should not have been undertaken ; L. f>, 4. Mulb’^s 
possum 1 b(m6s viros ngminan;, 1 might name (1 am a])le to name) many 
good men; <' Tunr. 2, 19. RelictQri agn\s erant,* nisi litterfls mlsisset, they 

1 In these examples, the r>eeuliarity in tlie use of flm ludic'ative is only apparent 
Here, as elsewhere, it deals only with facts. I'lins, quern coloi*€v dSbSb&s, 
whom it was ynur duty, in fact, to revere • oportuit, if vuis artually ftr^tper that 
th ' war should not be undertaken ; possum, / am able, ate.; rellctUrl erant, 
they were about to leave, or on the point of leaving. 
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would haw l€ift their lands if he had not sent a letter; 0. Ver. 8, 52. Haec 
condici6 ii6n accipienda fuit, this condition should not have been accepted. 

2. The Indicative of the verb sttm is often used with longum, 
aaquum^ aequius^ difficile^ idstum, melius, pftr, dtilius^ etc., in such 
expressions as longpum est, it would he tedious; melius erat, it would have 
been better : 

XiOngum est omnia finumerare proelia, it would be tedious (it is a long task) 
to enumerate all the battles; N. 6. Melius fuerat, promissum nCm esse 
servdtum, it would have been better (it had been better) that the promise 
should 7iot have been kept ; o. Off. 8, 25 . 

3* Pronouns and Relative Adverbs, made general by being doubled, 
or by assuming the suffix cumque, and the Conjunctions slve . , . sive, 
tdke the Indicative : 

QuLs<iUis est, is est sapiens, whoever he may he (is), he is wise; 0 . Tusc. 4 , it. 
H6c ultirnum, utcuinque inituin est, proelium fuit, this^ however it may have 
been begun^ %ras the last battle; L. lO, 6. Veniet tenipns, sive retrSctilbis, 
slve properabis, the time will come whether you may be reluctant or in haste ; 
C. Turc. 

4. The Historical Tenses of the Indicative, particularly the Pluperfect, 
are sometimes used for effect, to represent, as an actual fact, something 
which is shown i)y the context never to have become fully so : 

VIcerilinus, nisi re('Ci)isset Antdnium, we should have (we had) conqu^ed^ 
had he not received Antony. 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 

526 . The Latin, like the Phiglish, distinguishes three periods 
of time, Present, Pjist, and Future: lego, / am readhig ; legebam, 
I wm readioij ; legam, / shall be reading. 

527 . In eiicli of the thre.e ])eriods of time, Present, Past, and 
Future, an a<'tioii may be represented in three different ways. It 
may be Incomplete, Completed, or Indefinite. An action is said 
to be liidehuite when it is viewed in its simple occurrence with- 
out reference to duration or completion. 

528 . The Jjatiu has 8i>ecial forms for Incomplete and Com- 
pleted action, but it has no special forms for Indefinite action, as 
Is shown in the following; 
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529. 

Table 

OP Tenses 


Time 

• 

Action 

Inoofuplete 

C/omplet<kl 

1 Indetinlte 

t 

Ihreseiit . 

f Pres. Ieg6, 

\ I am reading 

I'erf. legl, 

2 have read 

1 Pres, legd, 

! ! read 

Past . . 

f Impert. legSbam, j 

i 7 was reading j 

Plupert. ISgeram, 

I had i'ead 

1 Hist. perf. l§gf, 

7 read 

Future 

j Fut. legam, 

1 7 shall be reading 

Fut. pert. 16gerd, 

7 .shall have read 

! Fut. legam, 

1 / shall read 

J 


1. In tliia tablo, ol)«(n*ve tliai Iinlt^inite artiun f(»r I‘i(‘seni artd Future 
tiiine i.3 denoted by the iVesenl and Future teii.ses, and for I’a-st bine by tlu^ 
Historical Terfect, 

Note. — Observe that the Present and Future nmy denote eitlier hua tuplete 
action, Jam retulimu I shall be rcddl'ftj^ (»r hf.vilnite action, / ivf/r/, I shall 
read; and the Perfect, eitlu'r t’(>inplet(‘d action in PreHenl t.ini<‘, / him’ read^ 
or Jndeflnite action in Past linn*, I read, 

* 

530. All the tenses for Incomjihite action, the Prcvsent, Imperfect, and 
Future, may denote an attemptcil or intended acdion : 

Virtutem accendit, he tries to kindle their valor. Sedflbaiit tuinultris, they 
were trying to quell the seditions. Kxpdnain cOnsiliuin, I shall attempt to 
explain my plan. 

531. In tlic Periphrastic C()njin»-afion, the tenses of tlie vf*rh sum 
preserve their usual force*, and the m(‘anln;y of any ]>(*riphraHtic form is 
r(*adily obtained by combining the j>roper ineaninj? of the [>arti<M[>le w ith 
that of the tense. , Thus tin* Present of the Active Perijdirastic (’oujuo^a- 
tion denotes a present intention, or an action al>ont to take ]»lacG. and 
the Perfect, a ]»ast inhmtiom or an action which was about to take place,* 
the Present of the Passive Pcj iphraKti<* denf)tes a present necessity or 
duty, and the Perfect, a ]>ast necessity : 

Belluin scripturns sum, f am about to trrite (he hisU^ry of the war. Quid 
futQruin fuit, what would hare been (was about to lx*) the result? Ka faci- 
enda sunt, thtwe things tmght to he (must be) done. Ilaec comdieifi ndn 
accipienda fait, this condition should not ham been (was not one that ought 
to he) accepted; c. Mi. s, 8, 8. 
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1. Present Indicative 

632> The Present Indicative represents the action of the verb 
as taking place at the present time. It is used 

1. Of actions and events which are actually taking place at the present 
time : 

Rgoet CicerO valgmus, Cicero and I are irell 

2. Of fictions and events which belong to all time, as, for instance, of 
general truths and customs : 

Kihil est virUlte amabilius, nothing is more Inreitj than virtue; C. Am. 
8, 88. Fortes fortuna adiuvat, fortune helps the hrave ; T. i»h. 

Of past a(!tions and events which the writer, transferring hifnself to 
the past, repn;sents as iakiifg place before his eyes. It is then called the 
Historical l*resent, and is generally best rendered by a past tense, as the 
Historical Present is much more common in Latin than in English; . 

Duas ibi legi^ues conscribit, he there enrolled tivo legions. Caes. 1,10. 
Vftllo inoeaia cireumdat, he surrounded the city idth a rampart. 

633. Special Uses. — 1. 'I’be Present is often used of a present action 
whieli has been going on. for some time, especially after iam did, iam 
dddum, (do. : 

lam diii Ignoro quid agas, J hare not knoirnfor a long time how you are; 
0. Fttui, 7, il 

2. Tlfe Present is .sometimes ii.sed of an action really Future, espe- 
cially in animate<l dis<*onr.'<e and in conditions : 

Quam prr'mliimi.s arcein, what stronghold do we seize, ar are we to seize? 
V. 12 . SI vincimiis, omnia tula eriint, if ice eompier, all things xcill be 
well; s. as, o. 

d. 'Ihe Present ui laitin, as in English, may be u.sed of authors whose 
works are extant ; 

XenoidiOn facit Socratem disinilantem, Xenophon represents Socrates as 
disi‘us.^ing ; c. N. i>. I, i‘i. hi. 

4. With dum, u'hik\ the Historical Present is generally used, but witli 
dum meaning n.s long a.s each tense lias its usual force: 

Dum \mw genintur, Caesari ndntiatum est, while these things were taking 
in wm announced to Caesar; Oaes. 1, 40. Vixit, dum vixit, bene, he 
lived well as long as he lived; T. Hets. 461. 
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n. Imperlect Indicative 

534. The Imperfect Indicative represents the action as taking 
place in past time. It is used 

1. Of actions going on at the time of oUier past actions : 

An tu eras cOnsul, cum inea domus ariebat. or were yov evnml when my 
house was burning f C'. l*is. u, 26. 

2. Li lively dcscrijdious of scenes, or events ; 

Ante oppidum plfinitics patPbat, before the town extended a plain. Fill- 
geutes gladios vnlobant, they mw iUe gleaming swords; r 'I'lisc. 2 , lU, 

3. Of Customary or Repeated actions and events, often best rendered 
w;gw wontj etc. ; 

Epuiabatur indro Perstiren., he wo.s wont to bauqnef in the Persian style. 

535. Special Uses. — 1. Tlie Imperfect is often used of a, past action 
which had been going on for some time, esjiecially with iam, iam did, 
iam dfidum, etc.^ : 

Doinicilium Komae Tnultr>s lam aniiAs habebnl, he had already for many 
years had his residence at Pome ; cf t Arch. 4, '» 

2. The Latin sometimes uses the Imperfect, where the English idiom 
requires the Present 

Pastum animantibus natura euin, (pii cuiijue a])tns erat, eomparavit, 
nature has prepared for animah that food 'which is adapted to each. 

3. For the Imperfect of an Attempted Action, see 630. 

4. For the Imperfect in letters, see 639, 1. 

5. For the Descriptive Imperfect in Narration, see 638, 2, 

III. Future Indicative 

538. The Future Indic.ative rejuesents tlie action as one which 
will take pL'u^e in future time: 

Scribam ad tS, I shall write to you. Numquam aberrilbimus, we shall never 
go astray. 

1 Observe that the peculiaritie.s of the Present reappear in the Imperfect. This 
arises from the fact that these two ten8e.s are preci.sely alike? in representing the 
action in its priigress, and that they differ only in time. The; one views the action 
ill the pH^ent, the other tran.sfers it to the past. 

2 This occurs o(?casionally in the statement of general truths and ln\he descrip- 
tion of natural si’enos, hut in such cases the truth, or the scene, is viewed not 
from the present, as in English, hut from the past. 
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1. The Future^ like the Present, is sometimes used of General Truths 
and Customs : 

NatUram si sequemur, iiumquam aberr&bimus, if toe follow (shall follow) 
nature^ toe shall never go astray, 

2. In Latin, as in English, the Future Indicative sometimes has the 
force of an Imperative : 

Chrabis et scribes, you will take care and write. 

rv. Perfect Indicative 

537. The Perfect Indicative perforins the duties of two tenses, 
originally distinct. 

1. As the Present Perfect or Perfect Definite, it represents the action 
as at present completed, and is rendered by our Perfect with have: 

l)e genere belli dlxi, 1 have spoken of the character of the war. 

2. As the Historical Perfect or Perfect Indefinite, corresponding to 
the Greek Aorist, it represents the action simply as an liistorical fact : 

Acefisfttus est prOditiOnis, he was accused of treason. 

538. Special Uses. — 1. The Perfect is sometimes used to contrast 

the past with tin* present, implying that what has been or urns true in the 
past is uot true at pn^semt. This is especially common with compound 
Passive forms \vitl» fiu: ^ 

Ilabnit, non habet, he hady but he has not; v Tuk;. 1, so. Fuit Ilium, iMtm " 
has heeuy or ^ra.s ; V. * 2 , :m. Bis lanus clausus fuit, Janus has been 
closed; i.. i, lu. 

2. In Animated Narrative the Perfect usually narrates the leading 
events, and the Imperfect describes the attendant circumstances: 

CuUum mutavit, vest,e MOdiciI rit('l»atnr, epulabatur mOre Persarmn, he 
changed his mode of life, used the Median dresSy and feasted in the Persian 
style; N. 4, a, i. 

3. Conjunctions meaning as soon asy q/lcr, ubl, simul atque, |>09t- 
quam, poate&quam, etc., — when used of past actions, are generally 
followed by the Perfect or by the Historical Present. The Pluperfect 
is sometimes used, especially to denote the Result of a Completed action : 

ITW c<‘rti{ir6s factl sunt, as soon as they were mformed ; €m». Simul 
aUpie intr^ductus est, as soon as he teas introduced. Posteaquam inTormi^^ 
sum, as soon as I am in my FomUan villa. Simul atque in oppidum vfinerat, 
m soon as he had come into a town ; o. Vvr. 4, 2i, 4T. 
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4 Many Luitin Perfects may denote either a completed action or the 
Present Result of that action. Thus o6gn5vr may meati either / 
learned or J know; c5xuiu§vl, I have accmtomed miiself or I am wont; 
dootua stmif / have been taught or / am learned. In this and similar 
cases the Paiticiple practically becomes an Adjective. In a few of these 
verbs the second meaning has mostly supplanted the firat, so that tlie Per- 
fect seems to have the time of the Present, the PI r perfect tliat of the 
Imperfect, and the Future Perfect that of the Future: 

NOvl omnem rem, I know the whole thing. Meminit praeteritOrurn, he 
remember.^ the past.' Memineram Paiillum, ] rpmemb( red PauJhts. Fuit 
doctns ex disciplliia StoicOruin, he was instrnrted in (out of) the learning 
of the Stoics ; (J. Brut. 25, d4. 

6. The Perfect is sometimes used of General I'rutlis, Repeated Actions, 
and Customs. It is then caded the Gnoiuic Perfect^* ; and it it is used in a 
Subordinate clause, the Present is generally retainetl in the Princ ipal clause, 
thougli in Poetry and LaU- Prose the Perfect soraetimes occurs ; 

Pecuniam nSmO sapiens comiuplvut, no wise man too eagerly desires (has 
desired) money; s. <\ ii, s. Omnia sunt iucerta, cuui a iQre diw^essnm est, 
all things ore uncertain^ whenever one departs ’<nn the right; (*. Fhui. o. ut 
Oiniie tulit pfinctum qui iniscuit utile dulcl, he wins (lias won) every vote 
who Combines the useful ivith the agrerablv ; if. A r. im. 

d. The Perfect with paene, prope, may often he rftndt*red by mighty 
would, or by the Pluperfect Indicative : 

Brutum nOii minus amO, paene dixi, quain te, / love Brutus not less^ I 
might almost say, than I love yon ; Att. .5, 20 . 

7. For the Perfect in letters, see 639, 1. 

V. Pluperfect Indicative 

539. The Pluperfect Indicative represents the action as com- 
pleted at the time of some other past tiction, either already 
mentioned or to be mentioned in a sulxsequent clause: 

Pyrrhl ternporibus iarn ApollO versfis hwiere df^sicrat, in the time of Pyr- 
rhus^ Apollo had already ceased to make verses. (Tijiias qiiJls pro oppldO 
collocaverat, in oppidum recipit, he received into the town the forces which he 
had stationed in front of the town. 

^ Literally has recalled, and so refnemh€rs,^B the result of the act. The Latin 
presents the corapleted act ; the English, the result. 

^ This use of the Ijitin Perfect corresponds to the Gnomic Aorist in Greek. 
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1. lu letters the writer often adapts the tense to the time of tho 
reader, using the Imperfect or Perfect of present actions and events, 
and the Pluperfect of those which are past. This change — whicH is 
by no rrjeans uniformly made, but is subject to the pleasure of the 
writer — is most common near tlie beginning and the end of letters: 

Nihil habebam quod scriberem ; ad tuSs omnfis rescripseram pridig, I have, 
(had) nothing to write; I replied to all your letters yesterday ; €. Atr. », lo. 
Pridie Idas haer; wripsi; eO dig apud Poinpdiiiuni emm cflnaturusd I wnte 
this on the day before the Ides; I am going to dine to-day with Pomponifs; 
C. Q. ¥v. 2, S, T. 

Notk.— Ohsorve that the adverbs and the adverbial expressions are also 
adapted b) the tinui of the reader. Herl, yesterday^ becomes to the reader 
pridifi, the day before, i.e. the day before llie writing of tiie latter. In the 
same way hodiS, to-day, this day, becomes to the reader eo diS, that day. 

2. The Piiiperh^cfc afler cum, bI, etc., is often used of Repeated 
Actions, (leneral Truths, and (hisioms: 

(him quaepiam Ci)iiors impetuin fgeerat, hostgs refugifibant, whenever any 
cohort made (load made) an attaek, the enemy retreated; Caea. r>, srt. 

3. The Pluperfect may state wdiat had been true at some previous past 
time, implying that it was no longer true at the time of tiie writer. This 
is especially common witli compound Passive forms with fueram: 

Pgns, (jui fiu’rat intornipius, jiacme, erat refectus,^ the bridge which had 
been broken down teas (had lieeii) almost repaired. 

4. For tiie special use of tlic Pluperfe<*t in genital, see 525, 4. 

6. For the I’hiperfect of Special verlis, see 638, 4. 

VI. Future Perfect Indicative 

540. The Future* Perfect Indicative represents the action as 
one wdiicli ivill be completed at some future time: 

Rfimam cum vemTA, quae perspexerfi, scrlbam ad tS, when I reach (shall 
have reached) Home, I shall write you what / have (shall have) ascertained ; 
C. Q. Vr. !V, T. Pt Bgiuimtem fgcerls, ita metgs, as you sow (shall have made the 
sowing), so shall you reap; c, or j. iv*, vioi. Plflra scribam, si pliis 5til habu- 
1 shall write wore if / have (shall have had) wore leisure; C. Fiuu. 10,28. 

J The Imperfect of the Periphrastle (h)iijugati(ni is sometimes thus used of 
future events wliJch are ex|>ecle<i to happen before the receipt of the letter. 
Events which will he future to the reader as well as U) the writer must be 
expressed by the Future. 

® Observe that it was no longer a broken (interruptus) bridge, as it had been 
repairtni (rofectus). 
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Bertot is sometimes used to deuote the Complete Acoom^ 
of the work : 

meum olhcium praestiterO, X ^all disch^trye (shall have dischai^ed) 
O»0», 4,25. 

% The examples hex% given of the Future Perfect, together with thosS pf 
thh Future under 536 , illustrate l^e faot that tlie I^tatln is very exact in 
Oppressing future time and completed action, while tlie lCngli.sh, in subohdl^ 
nahs clauses, and especially in conditional clauses, often disregards both. 

TENSKS OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 

Ml. The four tenses of the Subjunetive perform the duties of 
the six teases of the Indicative, and are, acccn’dingly. used as 
follows : 

1. They have in gcruiral the same temporal meaning fw? the corro- 
sjKjnding tenses of the Indicative : 

Sunt qui dIcant, there, are some %rho soy; s ly. FuCre qui crCderent, 
there tcere sohte who believed ; S. (' IT. Obl!tU'< oh (|ui(l tlixorini, you hare 
forgotten what I said; e. N. D. 2 , i. 2 (Jae.sarl cuni id nilntiatuin essct, when 
this had been announced to Caesar; (hcs. j, 7. 

2. In addition to this general use, these four tenses supply the place 
of the Future and of the Future Perfect, the JVesent and the Imperfect 
supplying the place of the Future; the Perfect and the Pluperfect, that 
of the Future Perfect, hut chiefly in subordinate clauses denoting relative 
time, though the Present, even in principal clauses, often embraces both 
present and future time : 

Erit tempus cum dSsIder^s, the, time will come when you will desire ; C. 
Mil. 26, 69. LoquPbantur, etiain cum vellet Caesar, sf's^^ nfin esse pQgnfttftrfls, 
they were saying that they would not fight even when Caesar should wish it; 
Cftes. 0, 1, 72. Kgestfttcin Huaiu Hd latfiruin putat, si hac siiHpicirme llberatus 
sit, thinks he will hear his poverty if he shall have been freed from this 
suspicion; How. A 44, Dicebam, siuiul ac Utnf*re dCsIssCs, siinilem futCi- 
ruin tul, 1 was saying that as soon as you should cease (shall have ceased) to 
fear, you would he like yourself; <\ Fhii. 2 , nr*. 

Notjs 1. — But the place of the Future may be supplied by the Present 
and Imperfect of the active Periphrastic Conjugation, and is generally go 
supplied when the idea of future time is emphatic ; see Table of Subjunctive 
Tenaes, 544 . ^ 

Not« 2. — In the passive, the place of the Future Perfect is sometimes 
supplied by Intilnis sim and futlinis essem w|th the Perfect PaHici|ile ; 

HAftK. I.AT. OUAM. 19 
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Ndn dubito quin cOnfecta lam futtlmsit, I do not doubt that the thing 
will have been already accomplished; C. Fam. 6, 12 , 8. 

3, By a transfer of tenses, the Imperfect Subjunctive, in Conditional 
Sentences and in expressions of Wish, refers to Present time, and the 
Plui)erfect to Past time : 

Pl&ra scrlbereni, si possem, I would write more (i.e. now) if I ^€ere aUe 
(but I am not); Au. 8, 15, s. Si voluisset, dimicasset, if he had wished, Jm 
would haver fought ; n. 2 .% 8, 8. ^ 


DISTINCTION BETWEKN ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE TIME 

M2. The time of {iri action is said to be Absolute when it has 
no reference to the time of any otlier action, but it is said to be 
Relative when it indicates the Temporal Relation tliat the action 
sustains to some other action. Thus, in iiide])endent clauses, 
the Pres(‘nt, I’erfecit, and Future express absolute time, but in 
dei)endent clauses, tlie lmperfe(i and Pluperfect, and sometimes 
other tenses, express relative time: 

Ilasdruhal tuiii, cum liuect ‘xcrclumtur, apud Syjdiflcein erat, Hasdruhal, 
at the time when these things were taking plaee^ was with Syphax; L. 29, 81. 

Here gerSbantur dcMiotes relative tiinc, actiini going on at the timo pf 
erat, — Contemporaneous Action. 

COpias quftvS j)iA op])i(l5 collocfivorat, in op])i(luin recepit, he received into 
the town the forces whieh he had stationed before, it; T, 71. 

Here collocftverat denotes relative time, action cpmpleted at the time of 
reeftpit, — Prior Action. 

Cupir> scire uhT sis hiemritrirus, I desire to know Where you ivill spend the 
winter; C, Fiun. T, 9. 

llert* tis hiemdtdrus denotes relative time, action about to take place, 
but still future at the time of cupid, Subsequent Action. 

543. In Dependent clauses, the tenses of the Subjunctive gen- 
erally denote relative tiiiu*, and they may represent the action of 
the verb as going on at the time of the principal verb, Contempo- 
raneous action; as completed at that time, Prior action j or, as 
about to take place, Sulmequent action. Moi*eover, they conform 
to tlie following rule for 
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SEQUEfNCE OF TElil^ES 

Rule. — Principal tenses depend on Principal tenses, and 
Historical on Historical : 

Qualis sit animus, animus nescit, *he soul kmnvs not tchnt the .^oid is , 
a Time. 1, 22 , f)S. Quaefainus quae vitia fuerint, let m mquire mhot the faults 
^ere; r. E(>»c. A. 14 , 4 i. Rogavit essentiie fiisi liostes, Ae asked whether the 
" etiemy had been routed ; v. Fin. 2 , «o, i/7. 

544. Taklk Oh SvHJVKvnvr Tenhes 
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Independent 

Clause 


Coiitemporaneoiifll 
Artlofi j 


Ant ion Aciiloii 


PRINCIPAL TENSES 

Quaerd 

Quaeram 

Quaesierd 

J ask 

I shall ask • 

/ shall have, asked i 


quid faci&B 


what y(m are 
doing 


III.HTORICAL TENSES 

Quaer§bam 

Quaeafvf 

Quaeaieram 

I was asking ]l 
I asked 
I had asked 


quid facerSa 


what, you were 
doing 


quid fScerls 


f quid facifta 
I quid faetdrua 


what you have 
done, 


\ 

f 


what you will do 


quid ledssfis 

7vhat you had 
done 


quid facGrda 
quid faetdrua 
eanda 

what you would 
do 


545. In this table, observe: 

I. That the Subjiinctive dependent on a Principal Tense is ptit : 

1. In the Present, to denote Incomplete, or Conteinporaneous, 

2. In the Perfect, to denote CompleWd, or Prior, action, and ' ^ 

8. In the Present, either of the simple, or the periphrastic, form, to 
denote Future, or Subsequent, action : 
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Quftocitur ctir Ifte quetiUm i» obM wftf th^M9agT€€. K^tud 

qul o^nseat, there %eill be no one who will think. N4ii dubitftn q®i 
fu^rint ante Homgrum poetae, it ought not to be dimhted that there mre poets 
before Homer ; v. Brut, is. Quid di5s ferat incertum est, what a 4ag will 
bring forth is uncertuin, Incertum est, quarn longa Vita futGra sit, it is aw- 
certain how long life tciU corttinue; a. ver. i, ns. 

II. Thai tlie Subjunctive dependent on a'n Historical Tense 
is put 

1. In the Imperfect, to denote Incomplete, or Coiitetnix)raneou8, action, 

2. In the Pluperfect, to denote Completed, or Prior, action ; and 

8. In the Imperfect, either o( the simple, or of the ixjriphrastic fonn, to 
denote Future, or Hubsequent, Jictioii : 

Quaosivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe ; 
C, Fin. 2, 3(), tt7. Cuiii tridui Viam processisnet, mliitiatum est ei, when he had 
advanced a three days' journey^ it teas announced to him. Timfibam nS 
Sverilrent ea, 1 feared that those things toould happen, incertiim erat qu5 
missQrl classem forent, it was uncertain whither they would send the feet; 
b. m, 2. 

PKCULTAIUTIES IN THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

546. In the seqiieii(‘e of tenses the Perfect Indicative, the His- 
torical Present, the Present insed of authors, and the Historical 
Infinitive are generally Historical tenses, though sometimes used 
as Principal tenses : 

Quoniam sub.sidia haUMs cxposui,i since / hare shoton xohat atdi 
you have ; iiv. ret. Corm, 4, la. Oblltus ph (piid dixerim, yon hare forgotten 
what I said; v. N. n. 2, i, 2 . Per-suadet ('asticf> ut rSgnuin pcxnp&ret, he per- 
suatled Castiens to seize the government; <’ae.s. i, a. Uhil Grant ut sibi parent, 
the IJhii implored him Ut spare them; t'aos. o, 9. 

547. The Itiqierfoct Subjunctive, even when it refers to present time, 
an in conditional sentertces^ is generally treated a.s an Historical tense: 

HI prob&reiu, quae llle dlceret, if I approved what he says; c. Fin. l» 8. 2T. 

1. Ill the sequence of tenses the Perfect Subjunctive is generally a Princi- 
jm! tense, but in relation to another Hubjonctive depending upon it it is gejber- 
Mly HUU)rlc«l : ^ 

Quaerftmus quae villa fuerint, qu&tS is patrl displicCret, let us 
\fdmt Wfv the faults by which he displeased his father; €. Uum. a. u, ii. 

; 

i Observe that «xp<MiuI and perau&det are treated as historical tmfitm, while 
ot»Utaa tt« and Onuat are treated as principal tenses. 
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' It^K. ^tieiQ te«rfa|K is a prinoipid tense in relation to qoMrtaliia, but , 
iOTelation to dliipUefret it is historical. 

MS. The Perfect Infinitive is geueralty treated as an Historical 
tense, but the Present aud the Future Infinitive, the Present and the 
Future Participle, as also (ierunds and Supines, share the tense of the 
verb on which they de})end, as tliey express only relative time j ^ 

Satis docuisse videor, hoininis natilra quanto antelret animantgs, I think i 
ham Btifficiently shown him much the nature of man sui'passes (that of) the 
other animals; c. N. i>. tiL i.vi Sp€rO fore* nt contingat, I hope it will 
happen; Tu»t’. i,H4. NOn sp^rilverat for© ut ad deficcront, he had ml 
hoped that they would revolt to him ; L. 28, 44. MisCirunt DelphOs OOnsuHum 
quidnaitt facerent, they sent to Delphi to ask what they should do; N. 2, », 

549 . Clauses containing a General Truth nsuall^ confonn to ili© law 
for the sequence of tenses, at variance with the English idiom : 

Quanta cOnscientiae vis easet, ostendit. he showed hoiv great is the power 
of conscience; c. i'. «, 5, ii. 

550 . In clauses denoting Result, or Cot< quence, the Subjunctive 
tenses have the ordinary temporal force of the corresponding tenses of 
the Indicative : 

Atticiis ita vixit, ut AthC^nifusibus esset cilriHsimus, he so liced that he 
was very dear to the Athenians; N, -iR, 2. AdeO excellebat Aristides absli- 
nentiS,, ut lustus sit appelliltus, Aristides so excelled in self-eontvol, that he 

has been called the Just ; N. s, i. 

• 

1. Observe the temporal force of these Subjunctives : esaet, was^ result 
continuing in past time, tlie usual force of the Iiiiperfe(Jt ; idt appellfitua, 
Aas been called, the usual force of the Present Perfect. 


SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

, m. The Latin Subjunctive ])erforins the duties of two luotKls 
originally distinct, the Subjunctive and the Optative. It com- 
prises tliree varieties ^ : 


* Uiterally, T hope it will be that it may happen. Here fore shares the tense 
of spSrO, and is accordingly followed hy the Present, contlngat; but below It 
shares the tense of epSrftvorat, and is followed }»y tlie liti|M}rfect, dJifio©r©tot. 

®Tbe three varieties of the Latin Subjunctive were all inherits Itom the 
mother tongue — the Potential and the Optative from the original Optative, and 
the Volitive from the original Subjunctive. 
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I. SubjtmctiVe of Possibility, or Potential Subjunctive, which 
represents the action as Possible ; see 552. 

II. Subjunctive of Desire, or Optative Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Desired ; see 558. 

III. Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive, which repre- 
sents the action as Willed ; see 559. 

Potential Subjunctive 

552. Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. 
The negative is n6n : 

Forsitan quaeratis, perhaps you may inquire ; C. Rose. A. 2. Forsitam 
aliquis quippiani fOcerit, perhaps some one may have done something ; 

0. Ver. 2, 82, 7H. Ita laiidcjn inveniaa, thus you (any one) may or will win 
praise ; T. And. (i5. Ubt socordiae te tvadideris, nequiquarn deos iiuplOres, 
when you have given yourself up to sloth, you ivill implore the gods in vain; 
H. c. 52, 29. Kuin facile vlUire posHis, yon may easily avoid him ; C. Vw. 1, ift, 89 
Hoc sine ullfi diihiiatione confinnaverim, this 1 should asseii without any 
hesitation ; c. livut. <•>, 25. 

553. Ill these examples observe that the Potential Subjunctive 
in its widest apjdication includes two varieties: 

1. The Potential Subjunctive in a strict ‘sense is comparatively rare. 

2. The Conditional Subjunctive representR the action as dependent on a 
condition, expressed or implied, but the condition is often so very vague and 
80 fully implied in the mood itself, as in the last two examples, that there is 
no need of supidyiug it, even in thought, but when it is expressed, the two 
clauses form a regular conditional sentence ; see 672, 673. 

554. On the use of Tenses, observe : 

1. That the Present may be used of Incomplete actions either in Present 
ov Future time : quiapiam dicat. s<nne one may say, now or at any time ; 
see also 641, 2. 

2. 'Fhat the Perfect, may be used of Completed actions eitiier in Present 

time, as in the .second exam)>le, or in Future time, as in the last example. 
When used of Future time, it may he compared with the special ust* of the 
Future Perfect de.scribed in 540, 1. Like that it fixes the attention on the 
Completion or the Result of the action, juid like that it is used especially in 
earnest and impassioned discourse. j 

5i, That the Imperfect is 8ometnne.s used in its original meaning as a Past 
tense : tain dloerfts, you troiihi then have said, and sometimes in its later 
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transferred mefuilng to represent the statement m contrary to fact i dloerfia^ 
ffou would say. The latter is its regular meaning in conditional sentences i 
see m 

555. In simple sentences, the Potential Subjunctive is most 
common in the third person singular with an indefinite subject, 
as aliquia, qnispiaxn, as in the second example under the rule, 
and in the second person singular of the Jiupcifect, used of an 
indefinite you^ meaning oae, any one: 

DIoerSs, yoii^ any one, would my. or wonld have mid 

Scir^s, ?/ew, any on.*' mould <n would hmw known 

Crgder^s, put^lrgs, you looold have believed, would have thought 
Cemeres, vidfuSs, you wovdd have perceiveih would have seen 

CanSs v€natic5s dOier^s, hunting d'>i a y<tu would have called them: V. V^r. 
4, 18, 81. Maesti, crGdcr?s vi(iU\s, T<.*deant in casti'a, sad, ranquiahed you would 
have thought them., they returned to cavip ; L. 2 , 48. 

556. In the lat.guage of Politeue.ss and Modesty, the Potential SuIh 
junctive is often psed in the first norsou of tlie Present and Imperfect 
of verbs of Wishing, as velim, / should wt.dt n61im, / shonhl be uuwill^ 
ing; m&lim, / should prefer; vellem, / .'should ivi^h^ t»r should have 
wished; riSllem, f should be unwilling., or should hm e been unwilling; 
mSiUeni, J should, prefer^ or should hare preferred : 

Si quid habSs certius, velim scire, if you have any (idings., I should like 
to know it; C. Att. t, lo. Kgo te salvDin veilem, 1 should wish yon safe; 
PI. P(5(ni<!. 809. NOllem factum, I should rot have wished it done ; T. Ad. 105. 

1. For the Subjunctive, with or without ut, dependent upon velim, or 
vellem, see 558, 4 ; 565. 

557. Potential Questions. — The Potential Subjmudive is used 
in questions to ask, not what nv, but what is likely to be.y what may 
he, would he, or should he 

Quia dubitet, who would doubt, or who doubts ? Cilr ego nCm laoter, why 
should I not rejoice f Our Corn6lium non defend crom, why should I not 
have defended Cornelius f c. Vut. 2 , 5 . 

Optative Subjunctive 

558. Rule. — The Optative Subjunctive is used to express 
pure Desire without any idea of authority, as in prayers and 
wishes. The negative is n« : 
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S&it itMSolumS.% Bint fldrentes, sint beati, imy they be mfet they he 
prosperoutH^ may they be happy ; c. MU. B4, i)3, Stet faaec urbs praeolEra^ may 
this illustriom city stand secate. Id sit quod spgro, maif that lehtch / hope 
take place. Iliad utinarn uc scribei-em, would that 1 were not writing this; 
iL Fftwi. .1, n, 8. Utinain omues serv&re potuisset, would that he had been able 
to save all ; C. Ph. &, t4^ 89. 

1. Force of Tenses. — 'I'he Present implies that the wish may be fulfilled, 
lilt in the first three examples; the Imperfect and Pluperfect that it cannot 

^lie fulfilled, as in the last two examples. 

Note, — In rare hij^aiices in early and familiar Latin the Perfect is used 
to emphasize the (Completion of the action, as in 664, 2 : 

Utinain haec mOta facta sit, may she he (have been made) dumb ; T. And. 468. 

2. TJtinam is regularly used, with rare exceptions in poetry, with tUb 
Iinj>erfect and Plui>erfect, and sometimes with the IVcsent. 

3. 'I'he first person of the Optative Subjunctive is often found in earnest 
and solemn affirmations : 

NB sim salvus, si aliter scribf) ac sentiO, may I not he safe^ if I write other- 
wise than as I think; n Att. 16, 13. Sollicitat, ita vivam, mB, as I livey it 
troubles ine^ ; c.. Kaui. lo, 20 . 

4. Wishes may also bo introduced by velim and vellem : 

Vellm vBrurn sit, / wish it may he true ; c. An ir>. 1 . Velim inihl ignOscfts, 
I wish you would pardon me ; v. Fain. i3, 7.*>. Vellem vBrum fuisset, / wish it 
had been true'^ ; au. 4. 

6. In early Latin, wishes are sometimes introduced by tit and in poetry 
sometimes, though rarely, by si, or 6 si : 

Ut ilium di perdant, would that the rjods would destroy him; T. Eun. 802 . 
81 nunc sB aureus rftmus o.steiidat, would that (if) the golden branch would 
show itself; V f), 1 ST. 0 luihT praeteritOs referat si luppiter annOs, 0 if Jupiter 
would restore to me mtj past years; v s, 560. 

Subjunctive of Will, or Volitive Subjunctive 

559. Rule. — Tlie Volitive Subjunctive is used to repre- 
sent the action, not lus real but as Willed. The negative is 

I Here Ite vivam means, may 1 so live^ i.e. may 1 live only in case this state- 
ment, BOlUcltat, it f roubles me, is true. ^ 

* Here vellm and »lt were nrijjinally independent Subjunctives, meaning I 
should wishf moy it he true, the first Subjunctive being potential and the second 
optative, but subsequently the two verbs became so closely united in thought that 
itt became practically the object of vellm, / should toish (what?) that it may be 
true. Vellem fulaaet has had the same history. 
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nH; This Subjanctive covers a wide range of feeling mid 
comprises the following varieties : 

1. The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhoitations, but only 
in the first person plural of the Ib’esent tense : 

Amcmus patriaui, cousulamus hones, let m /ore otir couutri^y let us con- 
sultfi)r the good; o. Sest. 68, 148. No ditBcilia opteinus. .et us not desire diffi* 
cult things. 

2. The Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third person and generally best rendered by let; but see 560 ; 

Bgsiiiant insidian domi suae consnli, let them cease to He in wait for the 
^onsul in his own house ; v. C. i, 

3. The Concessive Subjunctive, used in Aumissions and (Jon- 
cessions; - 

Sit ista res tnugna, admit that (hat is (lei that ho) an impoiinnt matter. 
Ne sit suiurinirn malum dolor, grant that pain mag not he the greatest 
evil; V. Tuhc. 2, ft, u. Age, sit ita factum, «W/, adnut that it took place thus; 
C. MU. 19, 49. 

4 The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or Doubts 
iug Questions, implying that the speaker is in dtiubt in regard to 
the proper course to be [uirsued and that he desires to be directed : 

(iiiid agam, iudicc.s, what am I to do., judges ? (iuid agerem, iuilicos, 
what was [ to do, judges? v . Hc»t. 19, (^uo Jiiu v'ertam, whither am I to 
turn f Eloqiiar an sileam, am I to speak, or he silent f Hogem tc ut veuias? 
non rogem, am I to ask gou to come? am / nttl ti> ask gnu ? (’. Fnm. 14, 4, 8. 

Note. — The negative nS, which always iinjUies a negative wish, is not 
used in deliberative questions, as they ask atlinnatively what the wish of the 
hearer is. The negative n6n stunotiine.s occurs, Init it always limits some 
particular word and never implit's a n(*gativ4i wi.>h ; rogem tfi, is It your 
wish that 1 should ask you ? n6n rogem t5, is it your wish that 1 should 
not ask you P 

5* Repudiating Questions. — The Subjunctivo with or witliont ut 
is also used in questions whitdi express Surprise or Impatience, 
especially coininoB in Early Latin : 

AuBcultE, quaeso, listen, I prag. Ego auscultem tibt, am t to listen to 
you? PI. MU. 496. Te ut uUa res frangat, how is anything to mhdm ymf 
C. 0. 1, 9. 
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KoTE.«-I)tfUber»tiv© and Repudiating questions may be readily distin- 
guished from the Potential questions considered under 567. The latter 
never repi*e8ent the speaker as in any doubt or perplexity. They are mostly 
rbetorical f(ue8tion«, used for rhetorical effect in place of assertions, as qule 
dubitet, who xoould doubt f equivalent to n5m5 dubitet, or nSmd dubitat. 

0. The Subjunctive is occasionally used to state what should have been or 
ought to have been : 

Potius dlceret^ he should have said rather. Restitisa^s, mortem pfignd^ns 
oppetfssSs, you should have resisted^ should have met death in battle; 
a Best. 20, M, 45. 

7. Note the following use of the Subjunctive with nSdum, do not thinks 
not to say^t much less : 

Satrapa numfiuam sufferre sumptus queat, nedum U'l possis, a satrap would 
not he able to bear the expense^ much less would you he able (do not think 
that you would); T. Iieaut. 452 . Nec potuerunt, n6duin possimus,*S5wd they 
were not able, much less should we be able; 0 . ciu. 35, 05 . 


IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE ^ 

560. Rule. — In coiniuaiids tlie Subjunctive and Imperar 
tive supplement each other, the Imperative 'being used in 
the second person and the Subjunctive in the third : 

lJl>era rein publicam irudu, free the republic from fear ; c. C. 1 , 8. Per- 
gite, ut facitis, go on, as you are now doing. Siuiin quisque rioscat 
iugeniiun, let every one know his own character. Secernent se a bonis, let 
them separate themselve.^ from the good ; i'. 1 , 13. 

1 . Tiie second person of the Present Subjunctive may be used of an 
indefinite you, meaning one, any one, and in early Latin and in the poets, 
oven of a definite person : 

Isto bon(^ fitilre, dnm adsit, use that blessing of yours, while it is loith you ; 
C. 8«n. 10 , m. Apiid nOs hodif* cCnes, dine xoith us to-day ; PI. Most. 1120. 

2. The Future Imperative may be used in the sense of tlie Present, if 
the latter is wanting, as settd, scXtdte, mementd, mementdte, etc,: 

MementOte hbs esse peii imescendds, remem ber that these are to be feared. 

3. An Iinjieraiive may supply the place of a Conditional clause : 

Lacosse, lam vidChis furentem, provoke hhn (if you provoke him), you 
will at onm see him frantic. 
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4. In Commands involving future rather than present action, and in 
Laws, Orders, Precepts, etc., the Future Imperative is used ; 

Rem penditote, yo^ shall consider the subject. Cras petitO, dabitur, 
to-morrow, it shall be granted. Salfts populi supr^iua lex estO, the safety of 
the people shall be the supreme law ; o. Leg. a. a. 

Note. — The place of the Future Imperative is sometimes supplied by the 
Future Indicative : ^ 

Quod optimum vidgbitnr. ( do (you will do) what shall seem best. 

561. Prohibitive Sentences. — Ju ordinary Prohibitive Sentences 
the following forms occur : 

1. Kail and ndllte with the Infinitive. I’his is the approved form in 
classical prose : 

NOllte id vellc quod fieri nOn potest, do not desire that which cannot be 
done ; c. ch. 7, 8, 25 

i?. Cav5, cav5 n6, fao nS, or n6 with the Subjinictive. These forms 
are coiumou in early hut rare hi (dasjnVid prose. The Perfect seems 

to emphasize the Completion or the Result ol th<‘ action : 

Cave ignfiscas, do not pavdon^ beware of panboiing. Far wl'i (piid aliud 
c0’*(5s, do not attend to anything ehe. Ne crndcrris . uipain in inp,, do not 
throw the blame, on me.; 'I' Fun. sss. istu bon(7 uiarc, duin adsit ; cum abslt, 
nC requirils, me your blessing while it is 'with jpot ; when it is gone, do not 
long for it; scu. nt. ;i;i iocum ml sis aspermiuis, do not despise (be not 
having despised) the jest; (' Q. Fr. 2, lo, .5. 

"Note. — In proldbitioiis in Cicero, nS with the jiresent Subjunctive is 
used only of general or indelinite subjects, as in the bmrih example, and n6 
with the Perfect Subjunctive* wdth a dt-riuitc subject, as in the fiftli example, 
is exceedingly rare. 

3. In Prohibitive Laws and Ordinances tln^ Futun; Imperative is used : 

Hominem mortuiiin in urbe nC sepelltA, nSve uritA, thou shall not bury 
nor burn a dead body in the. city ; in L* ^ 2 , 2 s. 

4. Negative in Prohibitive Sentences. — 'I'he negative, when not con- 
tained in the auxiliary verb noli, or cav5, is regularly nS ; with a connective, 
nd-ve, or ne-<)ue. N6ve, or md, is the regular eonneciive in cUtsslcal prose 
between Prohibitive clauses; neque, and not^ admissible in prose to connect 
a Prohibitive clause with an aftinnative command, is freely used"' in poetry 
between any two Im{>erative clauses, whether aflirmative or negative : 
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tBe|»eUtO ttrltS, do not bury nor burn. Hab6 tuwi iieg&titlu& iieo 
exMmft, manage your own business and do not consider^; c. Att. l«, 
cape nee te clvtUbus !iisere belile, do not take arms and do not involve 
yourself in civil wars; 0. M. a, xie. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

562. 1. The meaning of the Subjunctive in Subordinate Clauses is 
either precisely the same as in Trincipal Clauses, or is a natural develop)* 
nient from that meaning. The following examples show the process by 
which an Affirmative Subjunctive Clause may pass from the Independent 
to the Dependent construction : 

Independent. — Veniin sit;-* may it be true. Velim ; vgrum sit,® / should 
w(ifh it ; may it be true. 

Dependent. — Velim v6rum sit, I should wish (what?) that it may be true; 
a Att. 16, 4, 4. 

Independent. — Velim ; beatus sis, I should wish it; may you he happy. 

Dependent. — Velim ut beatus sis, I should wish (what?) that you may he 
happy ; ii. Att. lo, ni, i, 

Note. — These two examples illustrate the two w^ays in which Afilrmative 
Subjunctive Clauses may lx* connected with tlu' Principal (Mause; tirst, 
without any connective whatever, sis in velim v$rum sit ; and, second, 
with the connective ut, as in velim ut beatus sis. With most verbs the 
second is the lusual nietlKMl. 

2. The following examples show the process by which a Negative 
Subjunctive Clause may pas.s from the IndefMmdent to the Dependent 
construction ; » 

Independent. — Cflra ; iifi ejuid Tulliae desit, see to it ; let nothing be 
wanting to TnlUa. 

Dependent. — C-Qra nC quid Tulliae d6sit, see that nothing may be wanting 
to Tnllia; v. \\\. ii. ft, n. 

Independent. — PnuHlloit; ii6 iPgaw^s dimittant, he gives the order: ^*'let 
them not relea.se the envoys.'^ 

Dependent. — Praiedicit ut iie l^gatds dimittant, he gives the order that 
they shall not release the envoys ; t-r. n. % 7 , 3. 

1 Observe that this use of usque, nec, and no?, after an affirmative clause 
liorroapoiids exactly to our use of ‘ and not ' in the same situation : “ and do ned 
consider.*' 

® VCrum sit, may it be (rue, is an Indefiendent Siilijmictive of Desire in. thes^ 
two examples, hut in vsllm vSrum sltdt has become dcftendent upon vsHtia, of 
which it itt now the objwt, though It still continues to l>e a Subjunctive of Desire. 
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*^Tbeae iWd eacainples illustrate the two ways in which l^egative 
Subjunctive Clauses may be connected with the Jh-incipal Clause; first, 
without any connectiv^^ whatever, as in ofirfi nB quid Tu^ae 4€idt^ m 
nB belongs to tlie negative clause itself ; and, second, with the connective ut, 
aw 5 in praedScit ut n€ IfigSltds dXmittaut. The former is the usual method. 

563. A clause containing an Optative or Volitive Subjunctive, wli^h 
dependent, may become, 

1. A Substantive plaiise, generally used as the Object of the Prin- 
cipal verb : 

Velim ut befttus sis, I should loish that you may he happy. 

2. An adverbial Clause, used to denote the Purpose or Intention of 
the action, often called a Final i;lause : 

Oportet 6s8e ut vivas, it u proper to ea^ in order Um* you may (ivr. 


VOLITIVK SUBJUNCTIVE^ IN SUBSTANTIVK CLAUSES 

564. Rule. — The Subjiinctive, generally with ut or nfi, may 
be used in Substantive Clause.; which involve Purpose: 

L 111 Substantive Clauses used as the ( Ibjects of Verbs : 

Soribas ad me vclini, / wish (hat you would write to me; e. Att. ft, 2, fi. 
Oraut ut sibT {lareat, they ask that he would pardon them. Suis imi>eravit 
lie quod telurn reicercut, he enjoined upon his men that they should not 
hurl hack any weapon ; ( acs. i, •<«, 2. 

,11. In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or Ih’cdieates : 

In epistula scriptuni crat, ut omnia par&ret,’ that he was to make all 
preparations had been written in the letter; au. ui, 4f», i. KkI lex aiiUci- 
tiae, ut idem anilei velint, it is a law of friendship^ that friends should 
hare the same wish ; rianc. 2, ft. Altera est res iit rfes geras nmgnas, the 
other thinfj is that you .should perform great deeds ; c. Off. t, 2o, oo. 

1. Subject ClauHOH sometimea take the Subjunctive without ut, regularly 
with licet and oportet, and generally with necease eat : 

licet you may he happy (it Ik aliowcMl),; li. «, 27. iJi. TS op(,)rtet 

virtefa trahat, virtue ought to attract yon ; c. li. I*. «, 2.1. Causain habeat, 
necesae est, it is necessary that it should have a cause ; C Div. 2, 28 . 

^ The Snbjunctive Clan»e, ut par&ret, is the subject of acrlptum erat. 

« fSl! 3 t, originally independent of licet, may you he happy. So, too, 
virtue traliat, independent of oportet, let viHue attract. 
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III In Substantive Clauses used as Appositives to Kouns or 
Fi'onouns : 

Fecit pacem his coudiciouibus, ne qui adficerentur exsilid,^ he made 
peace on these terms, that none should he punished with exile; N. 8, 8, Id 
agimt, ut viri boui esse videautur/ they strive for this, that they may appear 
to he good men ; c. Off. i, 18 . 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES USED AS THE OBJECTS OF VERBS 

565. Verbs meaning to IJesire, Wish, Affk, Command, Persuade, 
Determine, Decree, and the like, generally take the Subjunctive in 
01)ject (dauses : 

Veliiu ut tibi amicus sit, / wish him to he (that lie may be) a friend to 
you; e. Att. lo, lo. liortor ut f^rfttibnes mefls legfts, / exhort you to read 
my orations; c. oir i, i,8. OrO ut homines crm.serves iiioolumes, I ask that 
you would keep the men unharmed. DCcrgvit s(!uritus, ut Opimius vidfiret, 
the senate decreed that Opimius should see to it. liuic persnSdet ut! ad 
hosUls transeat, he persuaded him to go over to the enemy. Praedixit ut ng 
I6gftt5s dlniitt<*reiit, he charged them md to tvdease the delegates; K. 

tf* rogo^ lie (lemittus aiiiimun, neve te (duui simls, 7 ask you nottoh^p 
discouraged, and not to permit yoursctf to he overcome ; (’. (iu, Fr. t, 1,4. 

1. For the negative connective between Subjunctive Clauses, see 

561 , 1 . 

2. The regular constructions wiOi vol6, mSLld, and n616 are the 
Infinitive, with or without a Sulqect-Accusative, and tlie SuVijunctive 
witliout ut, though vol6 and m2tl5 soiiKdiineH take ut: 

Vf^rum audlre non vult, he does not wish to hearlhc truth. Mihl cr^das 
Velim, / wish you to helieve me. 1<1 ut facijvj velim, 7 you to do this. 

lubed and vet6 regularly tahe the Accusative and the Infinitive 
in the Active, witli the. Per.sonal Coustriictions in the Passive; see 611 , 1 : 

Helv^tifis oppiilii rcstituere iuasit, he ordered the l/elvetii to rebuild their 
towns. Ab opere K^g&tOs dis(^(^(lero vetueimt, he had forbidden the lieutenants 
to leave (dispart from) the work, lubentur scrib€*re exercitum, they are 
ordered to enroll an army. 

4. Verbs meaning to direct, urge, etc., and the Imperatives fao and 
faoitO often take the Sulijunctive without ut, and oav6 sometimes t^es 
the Subjunctive without nS : 

1 The clause n6 . . , exelUO. originally a Volitive Subjunctive, is an Ap|»o^tlys 
to condliGibnibua and ut . . . videaatur, an Appoaiti ve to id. 
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LabtoO mandat BelgSs adeat, he directi tdUenuB t& visU the 
cf. Ca©».«, 11, 1 Fac plans sciam, let me know fully (make that I may know}) 
0. Fftin. 7, 10. CavS eidstimSa, beware of supposing; o, Fam. 9, u. 

5. Verbs meaning to determine^ decide^ etc., — fitatii5, 
dSoern5, etc., — genei‘ally take the Subjunctive when a new subject iS 
introduced, otherwise the Infinitive ( 814 ) : 

Senatus dScrSvit, darent operam cdnsulSs, the senate decreed that the con^ 
suls 'should attend to it; 8. 0. vf. RhSmun tiiinsire decrSverat, he had 
decided to cross the llhirie ; Caes. 4, n. 

C. Several other verbs of tliis elass admit eitlier the Subjunctive or 
the Infinitive, but generally with some difference of meaning: 

Persuadebd tibT iit nianeas, 2 shall persmJe you to remain, VemnSir 
dSbO tibT lioc v6nmi esse, / shall v/o vince you that this is tnte, Mom*0 
ut maueils, I advise yon to remain. MoneO In \i6c vru'iira esse, 1 remind 
you that this is true. 

566. Verbs moaiiiug to Make, Ohiah, IJhuhr^ and the like, 
generally take the Snbjuuetive in Object 0]aus(‘.s: 

Fac ut te ipsurn cusirKliilH, make .sure that y*oi protect yourself; C. Fntn. 9, 
u, 8. Effecit ut iiui)ei'iUnr niitter^^tur, he caused a ctonmander to be sent, 
Ne mild nocfatjt, vestruia est ])rr)vidC‘re, it is your duty to see to it that they 
may not hijure me; r «'.a, l)il ])rohil)t'ant ui hfH^ prai^sidimn exIstimCtur, 
the gods forbid that this .shoidd he regarded as a defense. ; V. Uunc. a. w, 151 

1. TTt with the Subjunctive someHmes forms with faci5 and agd, 
rarely with e»t, a circumlocution : 

Invitus faciO ut recordt^r, I unwillingly recall (1 do unwillingly that I 
recall); a Viu. 9, 21 . Invitus ffei ut Flainininum e seuiUri eiccrem, I reluc- 
tantly expelled Plamininns from the senate ; <’. s<*n. 12 , 42. 

2. Some verbs of this class wbicli generally take the Subjunctive, 
atlrnit the Infinitive, with or without a Subject, Imt witii a somewhat 
different meaning - 

CfirS ut valeas, take care to be in good health; v.*Mi 11 , 8 . Nihil quod 16 
putein scire cUrare, nothing which I think you would care to know ; V. Fain. », 10 . 

667. Verbs meaning to Fear generally take the Subjunctive in 
Object Clauses : 

TimeQ ut labCrfis sustineas, I fear that you will not endure the labors; 

0. Fiwn. 14, 2 . TimoO ne Sveniant ea, / fear that those things mety happen ; 
ct a Fun. e, 21. 





1. The fallowing examples show the prooesa by which a Siib|itiictive 
claase becomea dependent upon a verb of Fearing. They also shovr ^hy 
Qt must be rendered that noit and nS Uiat or le»l : 

TlmeO ; ii6 6venlant ea, I fear ; may those things not happen. 

Timed nfi Sveniaiit ea, I fear that, or lest, those thiiigs may happen I fear, 
may they not happen ; negative desire, hence n§. 

Timed; veniant ea, I fear ; may those things happen. 

Timed ut veniant ea, I fear that those things may not happen = I fear, may 
those tilings happen ; affirmative desire, hence ut. 

2. After verbs of Fearing, n6 n6n is sometimes used in the sense of 

ut, regularly so after a negative clause : ^ 

Ndn veivor nd lidc iddicl nOn probern, / do not fear that I may not make 
this aeceptahle to the judge ; c, Ver. 4, 8s, 8‘i. 

d. Verbs of Fearing admit the Infinitive as in English : 

Vereor laudare pi*ac*sentein, I fear (hesitate) to praise you in your presence, 

4. Various expressions, nearly or quite equivalent to verbs of Fear- 
ing, are also followed by the Subjunctive; as, timor est; metus, ctlra, 
perloulum est ; perfculdsum est ; anxius, pavidus sum ; in metHi, in 
perXculd sum ; efira, timor ineddit ; pavor oapit, etc. ; 

Num est pericuUiin n? (juis putet turpe esse, is there any fear that any mte 
may think it to be disgraceful f Omt. 42, 14ft Favor edperat mllitds nd morti- 
ferurn esset vuluus, fear that the wound might he mortal had seimd 
soldiers. Nd quod belluin orirdtur, auxins erat, he was fearful that some war 
might arise. Sunt in iiietu, nd afficiantur poenfi, they are in fear t^t they 
may be visited with punishment ; v. Fin. 2, 16, r»8. 

VOLITIVE SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSF:S OF PURPOSE — FINAL 
CLAUSES 

568. Rule. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, nS, qu6, 
qu6 minus, qudminus, to denote the Purpose of the action ; 

lidinaii! ab aratro^alxlilxcrunt Cinciiinatum, nt dictitor Ovsset, the 
Homans took Cincinnafus from the plow that he might he dictator; C. Fin. 
2,4, 12. Legibus idcircO servirnus ut llberi esse posslinus, we are servants 
of the laws for this reason, that we mag he able to he free ; C. Clu. S3, 14®. 
Claudi curiam iubet, ne quis egredi famit, he orders the senate house to 
he closed that no one mag he able to come out. Medico aliquid dandum 
est, qud sit studidsior, something ought to he given to the pkgsiemfi, that 
(by this means) he mag be more attentive, Neque te deterreo qud minus 
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id digptttSs, f am trying to deter yon from discmning (tlmfe you may 
less diaeuss) that point ; 0. Att. ii. 8, i. 

1. 'rh« following examples show the process by which the VolitiT© 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Purpose : 

Independent Volitive. - - K© quid res pdblica detrlmentl capiat,' let 
republic suffer no harm. 

Dependent VoUtive = Purpose. — Dent operain c^nsuies n© quid rSs piVblica 
detriment! capiat, ^ let the consuls give heed that (in order that) the republic 
may suffer no hai*m. 

Independent. — Vincat»^ let him conquer. Contendit ; v Incat, he is striving ; 
let him conquer. # 

Dependent. — Contendit at vincat,' he strivm that he may conquer. 

2* Object Clauses and Final Clauses. — Object clauses and Final clauses, 
as they are both develo{>ed from tijo V(>htive SubjUijctive, are sometimes 
difBcult to distinguish. An Object clause, however, is always the gram- 
matical object of a verb, while a Final clause is never thus ustMl. 

3. Conjunctions introducing Final clauses .sometimes have correlatives 
in the Principal clause, «'vs ided, idciiod, e6, etc., as in the secojul 
example. 

4. Subjunctive clauses with ut or ne are sometimes inserted paren- 
thetically in sentences : 

AinIcOs pararc, optimam vitae, ut ita dicain, supellectilem, to secure 
friendsy the best tveamre.y so to speak, of life, c. Am. if>. 

5. A clause of j)ur|»ose may take ut n6ii when the negative belongs, 
not to the entire clause, but to some particuhir word : 

Suas copias prOduxit, nt, si vellet Ariovistns, efr., ei potestas iiAn deesset 
(non deesset =• adesset), he led out his for cen that, if Art ovistus wished, etc., 
he. might not lark the opportanity ; < i, 4 k, n. iJt plfira nOii dicarri, not to 
say more, or to say no more ; c. Man. ir». 44. 

0. The negative connective between Subjunctive Clansos, whether 
Sub.staiitive or Filial, is regularly ndve, or neu, but sometimes neque : 

T^gem tulit, n© quis ac<*fi,sarr*tur, nfne multarStui*^ he proposed a law that 
no one should he ace used or jutnished; Nunc ut ea praetennittam, 

neque eda appellem, quid lucri fiat cOgnr>scite, now, Ut omit those things, 
and not to call upon those pej'sons, learn what the profit is; (\ Ver. ;i, 48, U5. 

' Observe that the negative clause nS quid . . . capiat bm>ines negative 
Purpose witlumt any change whatever, aiul that the aihnnatlve %iucat be- 
comes affirmative Purpose without eliange, though ut Is used to eoimect it 
with contendit. 

HAKK. LAT. ORAM. — 20 
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7* Qud, hy whichi that, sometimes introduces Final Clauses, chiefly 
with comparatives, as in the fourth example. Qu6 minus is simply quS 
with the comparative minus. 

8. Qu6 minus, by which the less^ that thus the less, that not, is generally 
used with verbs of Hindering, Opposing, Refusing, — deterred, impe- 
did, obstd, prohlbed, recflsd, etc., — and it always takes the Subjunc- 
tive. It originally denoted Purpose, but it often introduces Substantive 
Clauses : 

KOn reciiHavit quo minus poenam subiret, he did not refuse to submit (that 
he might not submit) to punishriuod ; Nrm df^terret sapientem mors, 

qu5 minus rel pUblicae ci^nsulat, death does not ^eter a wise man from delib- 
eratiny for the repuhlie; c. Tnur. i, .*iM, m. l*er ( iim stetit, quO minus dlmicft- 
r6tur, it was due to his influence (stood through him) that the battle was not 
fought; i, i!,«. 


POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

569. Rule. — Hie Potential Subjunctive is used in Subor- 
dinate clauses, wliatever the connective, to represent the 
action as Possible or (Conditional, rather tlian real : 

Nemo est qui non liberos suos beaids esse cupiat, there is no one who 
toould not wish his children to he happy ; i*. inv. i, .‘io, Quoniam civitSti 
cousulere non possent, since (hey would not be able to consult for the^ state* 
UbI periclum facia.s, wheuccer you (any on<') may make the (rial ; PI, Bimj. 

1. A clause containing a Potential Subjunctive, when made depend- 
ent, often becomes an Adverbial clause denoting the Result of the 
action : 

Ita vixit lit offenchu'et nrnninem, he so lived that he would offend no one, 
or that he offended no one ; e. rianr kk 4I. 

2. The following example shows the jn-ocess by which the Potential 
Subjunctive may become the Subjunctive of Result; 

Independent Potential.™ I’robitatem in hoste etiarn diligilmus, we should 
love goodness epeu In an enemy. 

Dependent Potential - Result. — Taut a vis probHatis est ut earn in hoste 
eliam diUgtous, so great is the power of goodness that we should love it even 
in an enemy, or (hat we tore it even in an eiwmy. 

Notk. — The strict meaning of the Potential Subjunctive dOigamuB is 
precisely the same both in tine Independent and in the Dependent form, viz. 
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we, should love; bat from this primary inoaaing was developed by way of 
inference a secondary meaning, we loce^ as wo very naturally assumo that 
what one would t<!m as *t matter of course^ one may love m a matter of fat%. 


POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN CLAUSES OF KESULT — “ 

C( iNSEClTTi V E CLAUSES 

570. Rule. — The lV)teiuial Subjunctive is used with ut, 
or ut n6n, to deuutc the Result of the action ; 

Title est ut po.ssit iure luuduii, h such that if way be jmdy praised ; 

0. Kj?i. 2 , 14. Taiita lenijHJstas coorta est, iit nulla, navis cursum ttUiGre 
jiosset, so fjreat a tempest arose that no ressd would he able, ar was able, to 
hold its course ; ( »<-' 4, /m mo a h o Iomks est, »it non niitewcere posait, 
no one is so fierce that he way not I'Toi/k fjeuib' ; If K. 1, t,uO Atticus ita 
vixit, lit AlheniCnsiluis e.Hset cunssimus, Atticusso Heed that he uas (would 
be) v>ery dear to the Athenians ; N. 2.\ 'i. 

1. The rotenli.il Sabjnuctivo ocimrs witii quam, witli or without ut: 

IinlulgCbat .siol libeiilliiis, f{uam lU invidiani })o8,set effug(u*e, he ituhilyed 
himself too freely to he able (more ftv<*ly than so as to ht; able) to escape 
unpitpnlart^ ; n, ri. e, lin])onehat aiupiius (piam lenc possi nt, he imposed 
more than they twaild he able, or wen' able, to hear ; r. \ cr. 4, !U, 7ii. 

2. After tantum abeat ut, denoting Ke.sull, a second ut-clause of Result 
sometimes occurs : 

Philoso]»hia, tantum abest ut laudetur, ut (diam vitupm'Otur, so far is it 
from the truth (so much is wanting) tfait jthilosttphy is praised that it is even 
censured; Tus.- r», 'j, r*. 

Ita . . . ut non iritntduces the Subjunctive of Result, but ita , . . ut 
nS, so that nut, on cojnltfitat that not, iutrfulue.es the Subjunctive of Purpose: 

Singulis cr»nsu]attir, sed ita ut ea res ne obsit I’ei pflblicae, let the interests 
of individuals he consulted, hut only on comlition that this does not harm the 
republic; <' oir 21 , 71' 

4. N€ with the Subjunctive, denoting the wish or purpose of the writer, 
is sometimes found in ehiuses of Result : 

Ex quf^ efficitur, nnn ut VfJuptfis riC sit volupt.^s. 8<>d ut voluptSs nfm sit 
summum bonum, from which it follows, n(*t (I wish you to uuderKtand) that 
pUmure is not pleasure, hut that pleasure is not the hhjhest good; C. Fin, 2, 
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POTENTIAL SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

571, Rule. — The Potential Subjunctive is often used with 
ut and ut u6n in Substantive Clauses ^ as follows : 

1. In Subjeiit clauses, with certain Impersonal verbs meaning 
U hapjmiif^ it follows^ etc., — accidit, accedit, evenit, fit, efflcitur, 
fieri potest, fore, sequitur, etc. : 

Potest fieri ut fallar, if mat^ be that I am deceived; c, Fam. 18, 78, 3. Fit 
ut quisque delectctur, the result is (it comes to pass) that every one is 
delighted. Accidit ut esset liiua [>lena, it happened that the moon was full. 
Ad senectiitem accedebat ut caecus esset, to age was added the fact that he 
was blind ; c. bon. c, in. Evenit ut ruri essemus, it happened that we were in 
the country. Spero tore ut coiitingat id iiolu.s, I hope that this will fall to 
our lot; c. Tuhc. i, 34. 

2. In Subject clauses with jiredicate nouns and adjectives : 

Mos est ut iiolint, is their custom to he unwilling ; C. Brut. 21, 04. Fuit 
ineum officiuiu ut facereiti, if was my duty to do it. Verum est ut bonds 
boni diligant, it is true that the good love the good. Quid tarn incredibile 
quarn ut eques Homan u.s triuinpliaret, what so incredible as that a Homan 
knight should triumph f Mnn. 21 , 02 . 

■ 3. In (Hqect clauses depending upon facio, efflcio, etc., ol th© 
action of irrational forces : 

S5l cfficit, ut omnia floreant, (he sun cause.s all things to Uoom (that all 
things may bloom) ; c. n. 1>. 2 , if), 4i. Splendor vester tacit ut peccare sine 
jiericulO non possitis, your conspicuous position causes this result^ that you 
cannot err without peril ; (’. Vor. i, h, 22 . 

4. In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns : 

Est hoc vitium ut invidia gloriae comes est, there is this fault, that envy 
is the companion of glory ; X. 12 , 3. Id est proprium civitatis ut sit libera, 


1 The Suhjuiu'tive, in some of these substantive clauses, was developed directly 
.from the iudepimdent Potential Subjunctive, as in the first example ; independent, 
potest fieri ; fallar, it may be; 1 mow be deceived ; dependent, potest fieri ut 
fallar, it may be that 1 am deceived. In some other examples, it was developed 
through the clause of result, as in the second example. If this is interpreted to 
mean, if is done in such a fray that every one is delighted, then Ut . . . dSlectl^tuT 
is a clause of result, but, if it is interpreted as in the text, it becomes a substan- 
tive eliiuse. In some Instan<re8, however, substantive clauses, appareihly with 
the Potential Subjunctive, have not been 4**veloped in either of these two ways, 
hut formed Xry analogy, after the general type of substantive clauses. 
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it is t^amptefuiU « «<«/« i<i he free. Soli h5c contingit sapieuil u^ uiMl 
laoiat is Vitus, this happens only to the wise man, that he does nothing unwUh' 
ingly; c. Piui»d. 6, t,u, * 

MOODS IN CONDITIONAL SENTENCES.-- INDICATIVE AND 
SUBJUNCri\K 

578 . Every Conditional Sentence consists of two distin(*.t parts 
expressed or understood, the Condition ( r Protasis, and tlie Coii- 
elusion or Apodosis : 

SI negem, mcnt'uvr, if I shouOt deny 1 should speakfalsely. 

Here bI negem is the condition or protasis atid mentlar, tUe oonclasiou 
or apodosis. 

573 , Conditional sentences naturally arvan{:fe thciu.selves in 
three distinct classes wdth well-defined forms and meanings, as 
follows : 

Class I. — Indicative in both clau.w ; Con I. , ion assumed as Real ; 

Negat qnis, negO, some one denies ( = if some one), I deny ; T. Kun. 251. Si 
quia negat, negO, if some one denies^ ] deny. 

Class II. — Subjunctive, Present or Perfect, in both clauses; Condi* 
tion assumed as Possihle : 

RogCs m6, nihil fortasse respondean., ask me, I may perhaps make no 
reply ; C. N. T), i, 21, r>;. Si rog^s inS, iiiliil fortasse respondeain, if yon should 
ask me, I should perhaps make no reply. 

Class III. — Subjunctive, Inii>erfoct or PJnperfect, in both clauses; 
Condition assumed as Contrary to Fact : 

Td inSgnam partem, sineret dolor, liabCrf», you would have had a large 
share, had grief permitted ; v. <»,«». Tu inAimiain i)artem, si sineret dolor, 
hab€r€s, you would have had a large share, if grief had permitted. 

Notk. — From these examples it is manifest that a (amditional particle, 
as M, if, although regularly used, is not an essential part of a conditional 
sentence, and that it originally had no influence upf)n the mood in either 
clause, as the mood in each of tliese examples witliout sf is the same as In 
the corresponding example with a!. Originally the two clauses, the condi- 
tion and the conclusion, were iudepeiulcnt of each other, and th^ mood in 
each was determined by the ordinary princijiles which regulate the use of 
moods in independent senmnees; see 528, 561. 
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CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS 1 

Indicative In Both Clauses 

674. Rule. — The Indicative in Conditional Sentences 
with si, nisi, nl, sin, assumes the supposed case as Real : 

Si haec civitas e.st, clvis sum, if this is a state^ / arn a citizen, 8i 
viucinuis, omnia nobis tuia erunt, if we conquer^ (ill things will he safe 
for us. Plfira scribaui, si plus otii habuero, / shdl write more if I shall 
have (had) jnore leisure. 81 fecorls id, nulgnain liabebo gmtiain; si non 
flieerls, ignoscain, if you will <lo this^ 1 shall have great gratitude; if you do 
not do it (shall not have dont^ it), / shall pardon you ; c. Fam. 5, ii>, 8i Jicuit, 
pecuniain veotc abstulit fllius, [f it was lawful^ the son took the money right- 
fully. Sin ctn le eveniet, nulla fortiina est, hut if it will surely happen^ 
there is no uncertainly tvhatercr ; c. hiv. 2, T, Ik. Miruin, nl doniist (= doinl 
est), strange if he is 'not at home; T. Ami. .Vjs, 

1. Force of the Indicative in Conditional Clauses. — The Indicative in 
conditional clauses assumes the supposed case as a fact, but it does not 
necessarily imply that, the HUi)position is in accord with the Actual Fact, 
although it is often used when hucIj is tin* cas(‘, especially with si quidem, 
which often means since : 

Anthiuissimum <*st genus poetarum, si ({ui<lem > Ilomerus fnit ante RQmam 
ctmdltam, the class of ptwts is very ancient, since (if indeed) Homer lived 
before the founding (f Ji(nnc; < r Tusr i, i,:{. 

2. The Time, may he Pr(*s(fnt, l‘ast, or Future, ami it is often the same in 
both clauses, but. various combinat ions of tenses occur ; see exambles. 

Jh Tlie ns(! of the Future P(‘rfe(‘t in both clauses illustrates the fondness 
of the Latin for the forms for completC‘d action : 

Is helhnn crmff^cerit <pn Antonium oppresserit, he who shall crush Antony, 
will bring this war to a close; r K;nn. it, 12. 

4. In general the Latin languagt* malcos no distinction between Particular 
and General (hmditions ; but see 578. 

Force of Conditioual Particles 

675. The (Vuidition is generally intr(H]nt*ed, when affirmative, 
by si or sin, with or without other partieles, as si quidem, si modo, 
sill autem ; wlnm negative, by nisi, ni, si non : 


1 81 quidem, lit. if iiideeib if as it is udmittHi ^ sinoe. 
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Si li»ec clvita# est^tsivls sum ; sT n5n, exsul sum, if this ia a stoUe, / am a 
citizen; ifmU Xam an exile; cf. a Fam. T, a, 5. 

1. The force of flX^ i)robal)ly a Locative ctise, is more (Clearly seeu when it 
is used as the correlative of aic and Ita, so, t/iuHf iis in the following examples ; 

Sic scribes aliquid, si vacilbis, so or (f pou shall have leisure, $o you will 
■write somethin!/; V. Att. 12 , hk Ita seiiectQs honosta est, si ius rel.inet, so or 
if old age retains its right, so it is honorahle ; c. Sen. n,;‘. 

Notk. — SXc is a compound of ai and ce, s<*i‘n in hl-ce ; sdc " aX-ce. 
SI . . . flic means so . . . so. C'omparc the corresponding uw of so in 
English : “ So truth be in Uie Held, we do injuriously to misdoubt her 
strength” (Milton). 

2. Nisi and al 11611 are often used witlHnit atiy perci'ptible difference of 
meaning ; but strietly nisi, (f not, with the emi'hasis on if, means unless, 
and introduc(*H a negative eonditivUi, a. a qna'iili(5.'i‘ion oe ?in ex/(‘p(i(Mi, 
while fli n6n, if not, with the empluisis on not, limits (he negalive to .some 
particular ^^n)rd ; 

Parvi forls sunt anna, nisi eat e^msilium dmni, arms are of little, rahte 
abroad, unless there is wisd<on al howf ; n 0. oir 1, *2^’. 7<‘». ST tibf ndn graves 
sumus, refer ad ilia te, if ire are not trouhh'' ne to goit, return to those 
topics; V Or, Jill. 147 , Hen* observ*^ iliat ndn belongs to gravds. 

‘1. SI n6n, from the nature of its meaning with its emphatic n6n, is used 
chiefly in contrastH : 

Si illud n5u licet, salUiin hoc licebit, if that is not lawful, this surely will 
be; T Knn <Wi» 

4. 81 minus, Bin minus, sin aliter, an* s(‘metimcs used in the sense of 
si n6n, especially when the verb is omitted : 

Si minus pottmtem, at probatam tamen et iustjun, if not powerful, at least 
approved and just; (' Fuin. li, 6,3. Sin minus poterit, jiegjlbit, but if he shall 
not he able, he will deny ; (' inv 2, 20, 

6. Sin atid sin autem, but if, are generally used in contrasting clauses, 
whether aflirmative or m*gative ; 

Si statini navigas . . sin te cOnfirinarc vis, if yon sail at once . . but 
if you wish to recover your health ; c. Fom, 16, 1, 

6, Nisi or nX, generally if not, unless, is Hometirnes best rendered but or 
except : 

NesciC, nisi hfle video, T know not, hut I observe this; C. Kow A. 3ft, 99. 

7. NisisX means except if, unless perhaps, unless: 

Nisi si quis ad m6 scripsit, unless perhaps some one has written to me; 
0. Fam. 14. a. 
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B* The eonditloti in sometimes ironlcali ei^eciallyf«itli Bill fort# axid 
Bisi v6rd I 

Nisi forte id dublam est, unless perchance this is doubtful; 0. Ver. i, so, loo. 

9. A condition is sometimes implied in a participle, in an ablative abso- 
lute, or even in the oblique case of a noun : 

N6n potestls, voluptate omnia dSrigentes, retinCre virtCiteni, you cm\ not 
retain your maJihood^ if yon arrange all things with reference to pleasure ; 

0. yin. 2, 22, 71 ♦ R€*ct6 factO, exigua laus prOpOnitur, if the work is well done^ 
mull pmise is offered; v. A^rr, 2 , 2 , 5 . NemO sine spS bB offerret ad mortem, 
no one without a hope (= if he had not a hope) would expose himself to 
diath; 0. Tiisc. 1, 15 , 3*2, 

10. For Conditional Sentences in the Indirect Discourse, see 646. 


CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS 11 

Subjunctive, Present or Perfect in Both Clauses 

576. Rule. — The Present or Perfect Subjunctive in Con- 
ditinual Sentences witli si, niai, ni, sin, assumes the supposed 
case as Possible : 

Dies (leficiat, si veliin causam defendere, the day would fail me, if 1 
should telsh to drfend the cause; v. T«i.sc. 5, 35, I<i2. llaec si tecum |»atria 
loqiiatur, nbnne impetrare debcat, if your country should speak thus with 
you^ ought she 7iot to ohUtiu her ret/uest? c c. i, h. Si quid It* fugerit, ego 
perioriin, if anything should escape you^ I should he ruined; T. Ileaut. 310. 

1. The time dcuioted by Uhw tenses, tlit* Present and the Perfect, is either 
Present or Future, and the <riiT«*renee between tlie two is that the former 
regards the action in its progress, tli(‘ latter in its completion ; but the Perfect 
Is rare, especially hi Ihe conclusion. 

2. In early lijitin the Present Subjunctive ia often used in conditions con- 
trary to fact: 

Magis id <Ucas, si scills quod eg(^ aci5, 7jon ironhl say this the more, if yoti 
knc7c 7rha( I know; r\ Mil U 2 «. Tu si hie sis, alitor bcntias, if you were iti 
my place, you would thmk differently; t. Aud. aio. 

Preaant Subjunctive in Conditional dauaes 

577. Conditional Sentences with the Present Subjunctive in 
the eoSdition exhibit the three following varieties: 

L The hrst variety has the Present Subjunctive in both clauses. This 
k the regular form iu Plautus, and the prevailing form iu clasaioal JUatin : 
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Qaod pitiar^ tiiS commodO fieri possit, ujhich i can 6«ar, 

if U can he for ^mr adm%itage ; c. Att. 2 , i7, s. 

2. The second vanety lias the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Present Indicative in the Conclusion. 'I'liis form, somewhat iwe 
in Plautus, became the pi evailiiig form in the rhetorical works of Cicero, 
and finally the regular form in Tacitus and other late writers, Tb^e 
changes illustrate the gradual extension in princips^ clauses of the In- 
dicative in constructions oiice occupied by Uie Potential Subjunctive: 

SI accCis6tur, nOn habct defensiOneni, if he shonfd he accmed^ he has no 
defense; C. inv. I,i8, is. Intr'ln-, si p*>ssim, castra hostium volo, I tmsh to 
enter the camp of the enemy, if I may be able, 

8. The third variety has the Present Subjunctive in the Condition 
and the Future Indicative in the Conclusion. This combination i^ 
readily explained from tla. close relationship between the Present Sub^ 
junctive and the Future Indicative, both in etyinoU gy and in meaning, 
but it was not a favorite form in the classical period : 

Nec, si cupias, iicCbit, tior if you should desire it, will it be allowed; 
0. V«r. 2, 69, 1(17. 

578. Genetal Conditions. — Conditioiiai sentences which contJiin 
General Truths or RepeaU*^ Actions usually take the following 
forms : 

1. Any recjuired tense of the Indicative in the condition with the 
Present or Imperfect Indicative in the coiiclu.sjon : 

ParvT foris sunt arma, nisi est cOnsilium domi, arms are of little value 
abroad unless there is icLsdom at home ; ('. otf. 1 , 2 - 2 , 70 . Si (iikmI erat grande 
vas inveiitum, laetl adferebant, if any large vessel had been found, they yladly 
brought it to him ; c. Ver. 4, 21 , 47. 

2. The Present or Perfect Subjunctive, generally in the second person 
used of an indefinit/e you ~ one, any one, in the condition, with the Present >; 
Indicative in the conclusion: 

Memoria minnitur nisi earn exerceSs, the memory is impaired if you do 
not (if one does not) exercise it; c. Hen. 7, 21 . NQlla est excdsati^S peccftti, 
si amici causa peccaverls, it is no exc.use for a fault, that (if) you may have 
committed it for the sake of a friend; c. Am. 11 , S7. 

Note 1. — In Livy and late writcirs the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunc- 
tive are sfunetimes used. Solitary examples also occur in Cicero and^^aesar 1 

HI apud principas baud satis pr5sper6 esset, pOgnatum, refe^bantur, if 
among the primipes the battle had not been euflciently succeuful, they were 
led hack; L. s, 8, 11 . 
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^ Nqxe — Observe that all the Indicative forms given in this section for 
General Conditions are also used in Particular Conditions. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. — CLASS III 

Subjunctive) Imperfect or Pluperfect in Both Clauses 

579. Rule. — The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in 
C^onditioiiiil Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, iissumes the sup- 
posed case as Contrary to Fact : 

Sapientia non expeteretur, si nihil elhceret, would not he sought 

(as it is) if it accomplished nothing; (’. Kin. i, lu, 42. Si optima tencre 
pOHScmus, hand silnc consilio cgcreimis, if we were able to secure the highest, 
good^ toe should not indeed reguire counsel. Si vohiisset, propius Tiberi 
dimicaSHet, if he had wished, he would have fought nearer the Tiber. Num- 
(juarn ahlssct, nisi sil)T viam inunivisset, /le would never have gone^ if he 
had not prejnired for himself a way ; v. 'I'u.hc. 1, 14, > 12 . 

1. Here tlic Inipcrfcot gcmerally relates to Presciiit time and the Pluperfect 
to Past timi!, as in the examples ; but soiiH'tinies tlie Imperfect retains its 
original signifleation as a past teiivse of eontimied action, ^ especially when it 
is accompanied by a word denoting past time : 

Neque tantuin laudis Nestori tribulss(!t Uomenis, nisi turn essei honos 
eloquential', Jlomer would not hare awarded so great praise to Nestor, if 
there were then no honor for eloquence ; e. Brut, la, at 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE REGITI.AR FORMS OF CONDITIONAL 

SENTENCES * 

580. Certain dewiations from the regular form of the conclusion 
are admissible from the following fjtcts: 

1. The conclusion is often an independent clause, e8j)ecially in the 
first class of conditional sentences, and as such it may take any form 

' The Present ami Imperfect Subjunctive alike seem to have been capable 
originally of representing a condition either as Possible or as Impossible, but by 
a shifting of tenses which began before the time of Plant ns, the Imperfect gradu- 
ally assjjtmed the latter function for present time, thus relinquishing, in con- 
ditional sentences, its original force as a past tense, though trtices of this original 
meatdng are seen even in the classical perbwi. Moreover, the use of th^ Present 
Buhjunctivc hi early l.^tin in coiiditiotis contrary tt> fact is only an illustration of 
its original use. 
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admissible in s^cb clauses, as that of a Statement^ a Wish, or a 
Command. 

2. Certain equivalent expressions may be substituted for the regular 
Subjunctive. 

581. The Indicative in the Condition may be accompanied by 
the Imperative or Subjunctive in the Conclusion, regarded as an 
Independent Clause : 

SI quid pectt^vi, IgnOsci;, if I have done anything wrong^ pardon me; 
e. Att. 8, 15, 4. Quid tuneam, sT betltus futarus num, what should I fear ^ if I 
am going to be happy f Si (piid habfvs cortius. velim scin', if yon have any 
tidings^ I should like to know it ; Att. i, lO. 

1. Tlie Subjunctive in the cuntiition may be accompanied by the Indica- 
tive in the con(?kision to emphasize a fad es])ecially with a condition intro- 
duced by nisi, or ni : 

Certilnien aderat, nl Fabius rem cxiictllsset. a contest was ai hind^ hut 
Fabins (if Fabiu.s had not) adjusted the afair; b i Nec vdn, iiiKi fftta 
locum diHlisseut, and T should not h<(ve come-, if the fates had not assigned 
the place; v.ii, ti 2 . 

582. The Indicative of the lVriphrasti<* (hmjugations, denoting 
that the action is About to tiike. jdact^ or i)uKht to taki^ place, has 
almost the same meaning as the ordinary Subjunctive forms of 
the same verb. Accordingly periphrastic forms in tint conclusion 
of conditional sentences are generally in the Indii^ativi' (525, 1): 

Quid, si hostSs veniaiit, fa<5turi eslis, what will you do^ if the enemy 
should come 9 b. 8, 5*2. SI (juaeratur, iudicaudum est, if inquiry should he 
made-, a decision must he given; o. T< |>. 28. s7 ItelictOrl agrr>« erant, nisi 
litter^ iiiisiMset, they would have left (wore ab<uit to leave, but did not) their 
lands-, if he had not sent a letter. Si vrTum rcsjtondfn* vell^s, h{u*c erant 
dlcenda,^ if you had wished to nmwev truhj^ this should have been said. 

1. 'Phe close relationship in meaning htUvvceii the periphrastic forms in 
nms sum and the ordinary Subjunctive forms is illuRtrated by the following 
examples : 

Quae Caesar iiumqnam fSoisset, ea nunc prOfcruntnr, those things tchich 
Caesar would never have done are. now reported as his ; c. Att. i t, la, «. Quae 

1 Observe that the Jndicxative of this Passive Periphrastic Conjugation, this 
should have been said, hiis precisely the same force as the Subjunctive in such 
sentences as the following : 

Mortem pugn&ns op|»eti»8ea, you should have met death in battle ; c. Seft so, 4», 
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factdim nOti Mt, ea Umit^ those things which he mnld not Mte done 
(was Eot about to do) are now done ; o. Att. u, 14, 2 . 

2. When the Perfect or Imperfect of the Periphrastic Indicative in the 
conclusion of a conditional sentence is brought into a construction which 
requires the Subjunctive, the Perfect is generally used irrespective of the 
tense of the principal verb : 

Aded inopia est coftctus ut, nisi timuisset, Galliam repetlthrus fuerit,^ he 
was so pressed hy want that^ if he had not feared^ he would have nHurned to 
Uaul; L.‘ 22 , 82 . 

683. ®he Historical tenses of verbs denoting Ability, as pos- 
flum, ailil of those denoting Duty, Propriety, Necessity, as debeo 
and the like, are often in the Indicative in the conclusion of con- 
ditional sentences, on account of their close relationship in meaning 
to the Subjunctive (526, 1) : 

IK'lCr! excrcitUH potuit, s! persecilti vict 5 r 6 s essent, the army might have 
been destroyed if the victors had pursued; L. 82, 12. Qiiein, si Gila in t-S pietas 
CHBct, colcro (lebcbils, whom you ought Ut have honored^ if there was any filial 
affection in you ; il i*h. 2, sh, uu. Quae si dubia essent, tatnen omnSs boi^s rel 
pGblicac subvenire clecfUjat, even if these things were doubtful^ sHU U WOUW 
behoove all good men to aid the republic; s. sn, 4 h. 

1. But these verbs often take the Subjunctive in accordance with ^the 
general rule, especially in Cicero : 

Quid facen* potuissern, nisi turn cGnsul fuissem, what should I have been 
able to accomplish^ if I had not then been consul f c. u. P. 1 , 6, 10 . 

2. The Perfect Tense in the conclusion of a coudidonal sentence is regu- 
larly in the Indicative vvlien accompanied by paeQe or prope (638, 0); 

PGns iter paene hostibus dedit, ni Ghus vir fuisset, the bridge would have 
furnished (almost furnished) a passage to the enemy^ had there not been 
one man; h. 2 , 10 . 

8. The historical tonses of the verb ease with predicate adjectives (aa 
aequlutt, melltui, rSctius, satiau; idatum, rSctum, pftr, etc.) are gener- 
ally in the ItuUcative in the conclusion of conditional sentences; see 636, 2 ; 

Si ita putftsset, optflbilius MilGni fuit dare iugulum CiOdiO, tf he had so 
thought^ ft would have been preferable for Milo to offer his neck to Clodius; 
C. MU. 11 , «i. 

‘ 1 Here repetitflrus fuerlt is the Subjunctive of Besult; but it is in the Per- 
fect, t)ecau8e, if it were not dependent, the Perfect Indicative would have been 
uaecU 
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I, In a fe# other cases also, a conclusion of one form of the conditional 
sentence is sometimes combined with a condition of a different form i 

8l tibf umquam sum tlsus fortis, cert6 in ilia causa a<iinIratU8 asses, ^ 
I have ewr seemed to fou to he hrave^ you would certainly ham admiml i>ie 
in that trial ; c. Att. i ’ i«. Id neque, el fatinn fuerat, efffigisset, mr would he 
have escaped this if it hud been fated; o. i>iv. 2. 8 , 20. 


, CONDITIONAL CLAUSEH OF COMPAUISON 

584. Sale. — Coiiditioual Clauses of Comparison, intro- 
duced by ao af, ut sL quam al, quasi, tamquam, tamquam af, 
velut, velut al, as if\ than if^ t^ike the Subjunctive : 

Tu similiter facis, ac si me roges, you are doiny n ujrly the same Ihiny^ m 
if you should ask me; 0. N. i). s , «, r. In efidem sunt iniiistitia, ut si in smnn 
rem aliena convertant, they are inrolned in the same injustivet as if they 
should appropriate another's possessions to their own use ; (■. Oir. 1 , 14, 
Tarn tc diligit quam si vixerit tecum, lores you as much as ij he had 
lived with you; c. Fam. i«.. 5, 1 . Quasi nihil muquam audi(?rim, as if I had 
never heard nnythiny. Sic iaceiit, tamquam sine auin’o slut, they lie as if 
they were without mind. Crudelilatein, velut si adesset, liurrobi.nt, they 
shuddered at his cruelty^ as if he were present; cf. Chom. 1 , 82. 

1. In all these sentences the principal clause is entirely indei)endent of 
the conditional clause. 

2. In the conditional clause the Present <jr Imperfect is used for Present 
time, and the Perfect- or Pluperfect for I’ast time. 

8. The Present and I^erfect may be used in conditions contrary to fact — 
a survival of tiie ancient usage as seen in Plautus and Terence. 

4. Ceu and alcutf are sometimes used like ac bI, ut si, etc. : 

Ceu cetera nfisquam bella forent, as if they were nowhere any other battles ; 
V. 2 , 48R. Sicuti aqdirl possent, as if they c<ntld be heard; s. ou, 4. 

6 . Clauses of Comparison, which are not conditional, are treated as Inde- 
^ndent clauses. They are generally introduced by such correlatives as 
Ita or bIc . . . ut, thus or so .. . as; tarn . . . quam, so or as ... as ; tftllB 
. . . quillB, such ... as; tantUB . . . quantUB, so great ... as: 

Ut semeiitem fecerts, ita metfis, as you sow^ so shall you reap , c. <*r. 2 , aei. 
Nihil est tarn populare quam boniiAs, nothing is so popular goodness^ 
Tam did requi^sed quam did ad t6 scrlbd, I am comforted so long as I am 
writing to you; OAtt. J>, 4 , 1 . Tftlem amteum volunt, qualSs ii)sl esse ndu 
I>ossuut, they wish their friend to be such as they themselves can not be» 
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conditional adversative clauses 

585. Rule. — Btsi and eUam ai, when they mean although^ 
introduce Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but 
wlien they m^WLi even if they introduce Conditional clauses, 
and accordingly take the same construction as si : 

Etsi ab hoste ea dicebantur, tanieii non neglegenda existimabant, 
although this was said Inj the enemyy still they did not think that it should he 
disregarded; Cuon. A, Etiaiii si multi niccum contendent, tameii omiies 
superabo, although many tvill enter the contest with me, yet I shall surpass 
.0kefji all ; c’. Fum. 6, 4, 

: i Stultiiia, otsi adepta est quod concupivit, nnmquam sc satis consecutam 
;!^iitat, yo//?/, eren if it has obtained what it desired, nerer thinks that it has 
obtained enough. Etiam si oppcteiida mors csset, doini mrillem, even if 
death ought to be met, I should prefer to meet it at home ; C. Fatn. 4, 7, 4. 

1. All Adversative clause may represent the action as possible rather 
than actual, and thus may take the Potential Subjunctive : 

EtsI nihil habeat in 86 gloria, tanum virtritein sequitur, although glory 
may have nothing in itself yet it follows virtue ; v. Tnsc. i, 45, iu9. 

2. Clauses with etsl and etiam si form a connecting link between Con- 
ditional clauses on the one hand and Concessive clauses on the other, as they 
partake of the characteristics t){ both. 

3. For etsi, and yet, introducing an independent clause, see 586, 4. 


MOODS IN ADVERSATIVE AND CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 

586. Rule* — I. Clause.s introduced by quamqaam and 
tametsi contain admitted facts, and accordingly take the 
liKUcutive : 

Quaimpiam excellC*bat abstinentia, tanien exsilib mnltatus est, although 
he was distinguished for integrity^ yet he was punished teith exile; N. 8, 1, 
Quaimiuain festiuas, iibu est inora longa, although you are in haste, the 
delay is not long, 'rainetsi ab duce doserebantur, tamen sj>eui salutis in 
virtute }x>nebant, although they were deserted by their leader, they still 
placed their hope of safety in their mlor; 5, 84. 

1. But clauses with quamquam and tametsi admit the Potenti^ Sub- 
junctive when the thought l equires that mood (669): 

Quamquam alii dloaut, aUkough others may say ; 0. Fin. a, 21, 70. 
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AlWEltSAriVE AND aONCESSITE VLAlfSES 

2. In poetiy and late prose, quamquam often takes tlie Subjunctive, 
re^larly in Jdveiial and generally in Tacitus : 

Quamquam plerique ad senectam pervenirent, although very many reached 
old age ; Tac. a. 3, 55. 

IL Clauses introduced bj licet, quamvis, ut, or n6 are 
Concessive, and a(3Cordingl) take the (\)ncessive Subjunctive 
( 559 , 8 ). 

Licet irrideat., plfisaputl me tarnen ratio valobit, although he may deride^ 
yet reason will avail more with me j e. i, t, s. Nbu tii possis, (piamvis 
excellas, you would not he ahle^ although you may he emineuL Lt desiiit 
virSs, tarnen est laudanda voinidas, although the strength may fail (let 
strength fail), still the wVJ ‘s to he tommended. Ne .sit summuM malum 
dolor, malum certo e.«<t, though pain may not he the greatest erll^ it is r«sr- 
tainly an evil ; 0. Tnf^e. 2, a, u. 

1. The Subjunctive after licet and quamvfs is the ('loncessive Subjunc- 
tive. It was originally indeiK'iulent .)f these particles. Thu.s, licet, irrideat, 
it is allowed, let him deride ; quamvis eacceU? , }>e as eminent as you wish 
(quam-vfs = quam, as, and vis, you wish). 

2. Quamvis takes t!ie Subjunctive in t,he best j)roHe- ; generally also in 
Nepos and Livy, but in the poets and lat(> writers 5t ,)ften admits the In- 
dicative : 

Brat dignitflte rOgiil, quamvis carChat nomine, he was of royal dignity ^ 
though he ivas without the name ^ N, i 2 , s. Pr)llir> amat nost ram, quamvis 
estrtistica, MuKam, Pollio loves my muse, although it is rustic; V. K. s, h4. 

3. The Subjunctive with ut and nS in conc,(!s.->ivc. clauses is practically an 
independent ('lom-essive Subjunctive, q'lius, nS sit . . . dolor, lei not pain 
he the greatest evil (grant that it is not), an entirely independiujt cl/uise ; 
so, too, ut d@sint vlrSs, let strength fail, or grant that strength fails, also 
an independent clause winch lias assumed ut as tlie aflirmativc to corre- 
spond to n6 in the iiegative elanse. 

4. Quamquam and etsi, meaning yet, hut yet, and yet, oft<m introduce 
independent clauses : 

Quaraquam quid loquor, and yet why do T speak ? EtsI cdiisiliuin rectum 
esse sci5, ami yet J know that the plan is right, 

5. lit . . . sic, or ut . . . ita, though , , . yet (as . . . so), involving com- 
parison, rather than conressioii, does not require the Subjunctives 

Ut ft proelils qul^^tem iiabuerant, ita nrtu c<*ssriv(*rant ab opprod socium 
(as) they had had rest from battles, yet (so) they had not ceasedhe companion 
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6. Quamvlt, meaning as you toish, as much as you wish^ hovt^er mueA, 
may accompany Uoat with the Subjunctive : 

Quamvis enumerfis multOs licet, though you may count up as many as you 
wish ; C. Leg. 8, 10 , 24. 

MOODS WITH Dum, Modo, Dummodo 

587. Rule. — The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, 
modo, modo ut, and dummodo, meaning if only^ provided^ in 
^conditional clauses of desire : 

^ ,r Darn res inaneant, verba fingant, let them manufacture wordSy if only the 
facts remain. Maneiit ingenia, modo permarieat iudastria, mental powers 
fsymin if only industry continues; c. Sen. 7, 22. Modo ut baeo nobis loca 
^tetiere liceat, if only it is permitted us to occupy these places. Dum ne tib! 
videar, non laboro, provided I do not seem so to youy I do not care ; c. Att. 
8 , u, B, 8 . Dummodo ne continuum sit, provided this he not continuous. 


MOODS WITH Quod, Quia, Quoniam, Quandd^ 


588. Rule. — Causal Clauses with 
quandS, generally take 


quod, quia, 


I. The Indicative to assign a reason positively, on one’s 
own autliority : 


Delect atuR sum tins lilt oris, quod te intellexi iatn posse ridere, I have 
been delighted with your letter, because f have learned from it that now you 
can laugh ; c. Knm. 9 . 20, 1. Quia uuiura mutari non potest, because nature 
can not Ite changed. (Quoniam supplicatio decreta est, cidebratbte illds 
di 6 .s, since n thanksgiving has been decreed, celebrate those days. Quando 
pauperiem hones, since you shudder at poverty; ii. s. 2, r», 9. 


II. The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
anoth(3r's authority^: 

Aristide.s uoune ex pulsus est patria, quod iustus esset, was not Aristides 
banished because (on the alleg<»<l ground that) he was just? e. Tu««. 86 , 105, • 


1 Quod and quia are in origin relative pronouns. Quoniam = quom lam, 
^ en now. 

1. 'Observe that causal clauses with the Indicative state a fact, and at (he same 
iunctive wff ^ ^'*'*^* reason or eaase, hut that c.au’tal cianses with the 8ub> 

ly assign a reason. Thus quod iUstus esset does not state that 
Quamquam aist, hut simply indicates the alleged ground of his hanishmeiit. 
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Reprebendis ni§, quia defendam, you reprove me because (on the ground 
that) I defend him. Quojiiam civitati cousulere ndu poss#^nt, since they 
could not consult for the state. 

1. Sometimes by a special construction the Subjunctive of a verb of 
Saying or Thinking is used, while the verb which introduces the resison 
on another’s authority is put in tlie Intinitive : 

Digs prorogatur, (piod tabulfts obsigntltils diceret (— obsignatae essent), 
the time is extended oa th^ ground that the documents were signed^ as he said; 
c. Vur. 1, 38, 08, Lggatis a(‘Ciisrintibns. quod peciijiias cgpisse arguorent, as the 
ambassadors accused him on the ground that lu had received moneys^ as they 
claimed; v. Fin. i:, 24 

2. Ndn quod, ndn quo, non quin, u5n quia, also quam quod, etc., 
are used with the Subjuu'dive to vlenote an alleged reason, in distinction 
from the true reason . 

NOn quod suscCusereni, sod quod suppudebat, not }^ccaus^‘ 1 teas angry^ 
but because J was asJmm at ; » *, Ka'u i 2 Non quo Itab^rem quod scrlb(i- 
rem, not hecausr (Hint) I had anutuing to wnlc ; <' At». 7, ]r», i NOn (juln 
rectum esset, sed (juia, otc., /loC heraase it ti<n rights hia hecau.s(\ (do. 

Note. — In such olauses the Indioative is soiuetimcs used to call attention 
to the facts in the ease : 

NOn (jiiod niultis debco, s(‘d (piia, etc., n<^t because I am indebted to many 
(as I really am), tnit because^ ebo; c. Fianr. 82 , 7!? 

3. The quod claus<; Wiis originally a subst.antiv(^ chuise userl as A)»- 
positive, Subject, or ( )b ject : 

H5c ])raestrnnus feris quod eollo<juinmr inter nos, we are superior to the 
brutes in this that W( converse together; Or. i, h, Praotoroo (petd 

hanc sibl dtnntim delPgit, I pass over the fart that she ehose for herself this 
home, line aceedghnt (juod exereituin Inxiiriosg lial)uerat,, to this unts added 
the fact that he had kept the army in luxury ; s. c. ii, 5, 

Note. — ('lausos with quod sonietirni's stand at the beginning of sentences 
to announce the sulqecd of disoourso ; 

Quod mf} Agaimunnonein aemnlarl pntjls, falhu is, as to the fact that you 
think that I emulate Agamemnon^ yon are in error ; N !:>, \ i). 

4. From the Substantive clause was developed the Causal clause, as 
follows : 

Propter hanc causam (jiiod mg adiuvgrunt, /or this reason^ that they 
aided me, or because they aided me; c \er. 3, 4fi, mo Doiebain (piod socium 
labdris araiseram, 7 icas grieving over the fact that J had lost the companion 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 21 
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of my lahovy or because I had lost the companion of my labor. Tibi ago 
grati&s quod me molestift llber&sti, I thank you because you have freed me 
from annoyance; c. Fam. 18, 62. 

Note. — Observe that in the first example the quod clause may be either 
an Appositive to causam or a Causal clause, that in tlie second it may be 
either the Direct object of dolSbam or a Causal clause, i.e. in these exam- 
ples we see the Causal clause in the actual process of development, while in 
the third example we have a fully developed Causal clause. In the time of 
Plautus the Causal meaning of quod was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance, while that of quia was already fully developed. 

5. Quia had the same development as quod : 

DoleC quia doles, 7 grime over the fact that yon grieve^ or because you grieve. 

6. Quoniam and quandd were originally temporal particles meaning 
when now, when, and are so used in Plautus, but the causal meaning was 
early developed in both. 


INDICATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN BELATIVE CLAUSES 

589. Rule. — Clauses introduced- by tlie relative qui, or 
by Relative Adverbs, ubi, unde, qu5, etc., take 

I. The Indicative, wh^ii they simply state or assiuiie facts, with- 
out any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or Cause : 

Ego qui te couflrmo, i[)w* me non possum, I icho encourage you am 
not able to encourage myself: r. Fum 14, 4, 5 Civil ales }M'opinquae his 
locis, iibl belluni gesserat, states near to those places where he had been 
carrying on war. Athcnionscs, umlc leges ortae putantur, the Athenians, 
from whom law.s are supposed to hare been derired, Cutnis, quo se contu- 
lerat, at Cumae, to which he had betaken himself' 

Note. — So esix'cially with General Relatives: 

Quistpiis est, is est sapiens, whoever he is, he is loise. 

II. The Subjunctive in all other cases; 

MissI sunt delecti, (jui 1'hermopyla.H o^cup&rent, picked men were sent 
to take possession (that they might take possession) of Thermopylae ; 
N. 2. n. I. Doimmi, iibT habit&ret, legerat, he had selected a house where he 
might dwell (that he might dwell in it) ; v. Ph. 2 , 25, 62 . Quae tam firma 
clviUts est, quae non odiis possit everti, what state is so firmly established 
that it cannot be ruined by dissensions f 
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590. The Volitive Subjunctive is used in Relative clauses, to 
denote Purpose, as in nt clauses (568) : 

Certumst (certum est) homiiiem conloqui, qui possim videri huic fortis, & 
ra6 ut abstineat mamnn. I am determined to address ^he man fare Co face^ 
that I may appear to him brave ^ that he man hands ojf from iM ; Pi. 

Amph. 389. L€^A.tQs RQiiiaiii, qui auxiliuin j)eiere»t, wiisf'rr, they sent amr 
l^assadors to Home to ask aid (that they might awk aid). Locum petit, 
unde hostem iuvadat, he seeks a, position from vchich he may (that from it he 
may) attack the enemy ; L. 4, 27 , 

1. Tn the liist example, obser'^e that the lielative eiause, qui po0«im . . . 
fortis, and the nt clause, are equivalent expre-^^sions of Purpose. In the 
Independent form, they would read : possim vidSri hiiic fortis, tet me he 
able to appear to him brave; ft mft abstineat manum, lei him keep his 
hands off from me. 

591. The rotential Subjunctive is used in Relative (dauses: 

1. To characterize Indefinite or General antecedents, especially Gen- 
eral Negatives : 

NemO OHt Orator qui Df^mostheni sA similcii ir»lit esse, there is no orator 
who would be unwilling to Iw like Demostfu ; c‘. Opt. (J. 2 , «. Quis est qui 
lidc dicerc aiulcat, %rho is there who would dare to say this f 

Note 1. — Observe that, in th(;se relative clauses, tlie Sulqnnctive is purely 
Potential, and that it has precisely the same fofee as in the following inde- 
pendent sentence : 

Quis h5c dicere audeat, who would aare to say this f 

Note 2. — The Indicative is freely used in relative clauses after ind(di- 
nite antecedents, in poetry, esp(‘cially in Plautus and Terence, and in late 
piose. ICven in th(? best writers it Is often used when the Fact is to be made 
prominent : 

Sunt quOs iuvat, th re are those wh( ni it delights; H. J, 1, 3. l*ermulta sunt, 
quae did possunt, there are many things which may be said; c. Kosc. A. 33, 94, 

2. To denote the Natural Re.sult of an Action or Quality ; 

NCm is sum (jiiI his dfdecter, 1 am not one who would be delighted with 
these things^ or such a one as to he delighted; c. iiiuih. ». ik. NAn tfi i« es 
quem nihil d^lectet, you are not one whom nothing ivould please. ‘ Nequo 
quisquam fuit, ubT no.strmn ids obtinCrfuims, there was no one with whom 
(where) we could obtain our right; c. Quiuct y, 34. 

3. In liestrictive clauses with quod, as quod sciam, (ks far as I 
(may) know ; quod meminerlm, as far as I can remember ; quod iuvet, 
as far as it may be of service^ etc. : 
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N6n ego quod sciam, umquam ante hunc diem vidi, as far asi 1 know^ 
I have never seen you before this day ; Pi. Meu. Ita hom5, quod iuvet, 
cdriOsuH, a man, painstaking, so far as it may be of service; C. Fam. 3, i, i. 

4. In clauBCs witii quod, or with a relative particle, cur, qugLre, etc., in 
certain idiomatic expresHions. Tims, after eat, there is reason; n6n eat, 
uUill eat, there is no reason ; ndlla causa eat, there is no reason ; n6n 
habed, nihil habed, I have no reason ; quid eat, what reason is there f etc. : 

Kst (juod gauderus, there is reason why you should rejoice (there is that 
as to which you may r<'joice); Pi. Tnn. .‘!io. Nihil habe5, quod accusem 
senectQteni, / hare no reason to romplain of old age; (' Son. r>, is. Tihf 
causa nillla est cui- veils, ^ you have no reason why you should wish. 

5. After dnua, sdlua, and the like : 

Sapientia est una (juae maesl.it iam pellat, wisdom is the only thing which 
dispels (may dis]H‘l) sadness; i’. Fin. i, is, 4n. Soli ci-ntiim orant qui crearl 
patrGs possent, there were only one hundred who could be made senators, 

0. After (a)in]»aratives with quam : 

Damna mair»ra siuit (luam quae (ut (‘a) aestiniari possint, the losses are too 
great to be estimated (grc'ater than so that they can he estimated); L. 8, 72. 

Notk. — For the Infinitive afler comparatives with quam, see 643, 2. 

7. After dignua, iiidlgnus, iddneua, and aptus : 

lluiic C’aesar idr)iieum ifidiia'iverat (luem mitteret, Caesar had judged him 
a suitAible person to send (wiiom h(‘ mii^lit send); Cuos. C. s, 10, 2. Fahulae 
dignae <iaae legantur, jday,s worth reading (wiiich may or should be read). 

Notk. — For the Intiniiive with those words, see 608, 4, and note 1. 

592. The Subjunctive, originally Potential, is used in Eelative 
claUvses to denote ( kiuse or K(;ason : 

(> vis vCritatis. (piae sf‘ defciidat, 0 the power of truth, that it (which) can 
defend it.self ; Am ‘it;, (vS. O tortuiuUt' atlulos(*r-ns, tjui tuae virtutis lloine- 
rum prat'couem inveiit rTs, O ftoaunate youths in having obtained (who may 
have obtained) Ugno r as tfo' herald of ytmr ralor ; (\ Arch, la, ‘2t. Ncc facillimf; 
ftgimscitur, tiaii)pe tpii blaiuliiltur. hr is not very easily detected, as he is likely 
to fatter. Maritimae rCs, ut «piae celerein motum liahGrtuit, maritime affairs, 
as they involve prompt movement (^as things whicli would have, etc,). Ndn 
procul abemt, utpote qui sctpierr'tur. he was mp far away, as he was pur^ 
suing (as one who might Ik* pursuing); s. i'. 57, 4. 

1 Observe that the mood in car veils wouhi he precisely the same in an 
independent sentence. It is Potential, not Delil>erative. 
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1. QuippO) ut, and titpote sometimes accompany tlie relative in Causal 
clauses, as in the last three examples. They emphasize the causal relation. 

2. In Plautus and Terence, causal clauses with qui and quippe qui admit 
either the Indicative or the Subjunctive. 'I'hc latter moixi emphasizes the 
causal relation and is uh^kI especially with ut qui : 

Quern rogem, qui hie n6minem aliiim vidcam whoin a hi I to ask^ si me I 
can see no other one here? Ut qui mC tib! esse cOnservom velint, since they 
(as those who) wouhi wish me to he your f> llow-sercaiit ; I’l. 24.^. 

3. Causal clauses witl) qui admit the Indicative in all writers, when the 
statement is viewe<i as a fact ratlur than as a cause : 

HabeO senectuti gratiain, quae mild sermonis aviditat(*m aiixit, I cherish 
gratitude to old a(j(\ which has increased my loci of conversation ; o s^'u. u, 40. 

4. Ill Sallust quippe qui re<;’uiaily t.ikcs the Indii.ative . 

Quippe qui rt^^num aniiud iam iiivXserat, since in (honght he had already 
seized the kingdom; s. L*i>, o. 

693. The Subjuiietivo, originally Jussive, is used 

1. In those Relativ*'. clauses ^\hicU ar<* equivalent to Conditional 
clauses with the Suhjunctiv(i (573): 

Haec (im (= si (piis) \i<leat, ndmu' cd;:iXtur cdnfitrT), '‘tc., if any one should 
see these things^ would h( not he eompcllrd to admits etc.? ('. N. i>. li, 4, 1*2. *Qni 
vidfirct, urbem captam dlccret, if any one saw it, he would say that the city 
teas taken ; Vt-r. 4, r>2. 

2. Til tliose Relative clauses which are e(piiva]ent to (hincossive 
clauses witli the Subjunctive (586, II.)* 

Absolvite eiim, (pii se fatcatiir ])ccuni}is cepisse, acquit him, although he 
confesses (let him confcs.s) that he has accepted naoiey ; (’ Vi r a, i>r>, *221. K^o- 
met qui leviter Grac' as ]it(<*rri.s atth;i.ssem, tamcn complurcs dids Atheiils 
sum commoriltus, although I had pursued (Ireek studies only superjicially, 
yet [remained in Athens several days; <f. (’. Or. i, is, h2. 


MOODS WITH Quin 

594. Rule. — I. Quin in direct (|uestion.s and commands 
takes the ordinary construction of indcjiendtmt sentences: 

Quin con seen dim ns equos, vky do ire not mount our horses} 1, hi, 7. 
Quill taces, why are you not silent f Quiii uno vei ho die, nay, say in a 
single word; T. Ami. 4r.. 
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11. Quin in subordinate clauses takes the Subjunctive: ^ 

Nec dubitari debet, quin fueriut ante Homerum poetae, nor ought it to 
be doubted that there were poets before Homer ; V. Brut. 18, 71. Neque recusare, 
quia armis contendant, and that they do not refuse to contend in arms. 
Nemo est tarn fortis, quin rei novitate perturbetur, no one is so brave^ m 
not to he disturbed by the suddenness of the event ; Ca«8. 6, so, 3, 

1. In number I., observe that the use of quin in commands is developed 
from its use in questions. 'Phus, quin tac§8, ^chy are you not silent f implies 
a reproof which readily passes into a Coinm.iiid, as quin tacS, nay., he silent. 

2. In number II., the quin clause in tlie first example is develoi)ed from 
the interrogative quin = qui-ne, meaning why not? Quin . . . portae, why 
may there not have been poets before Homer? Tlie mood is Potential, in 
the next example, quin is ased in the sense of quo minus and thus intro- 
duces a clause of Purpose ; see 668. In tlie last example, quin is equivalent 
to qnl n6n and iutroduct‘8 a clause of Ciiaracteristic and accordingly takes 
llie Potential Subjunctive. 

595. Quin is used after Negatives and Interrogatives implying 
a Negative. Thus: 

1. After negative expressions implying* Doubt, Uncertainty, Distance, 
Omission, and tluv like, as n5n dubitd, n5n dubium est, nihil abest, 
nihil or ndn praetermittd, etc. : ^ 

NCu dubitat (|uin sit peritura, he does not doubt that Troy will fall ^ 
C. Sen, la, !U. Ndn erat dubium, quin plurimum posseiit, there was no doubt 
that they had very great power; ( i,8. Nihil abest (piiu siiu miserrimiis, 

nothing is wunting to make me (that I should be) most unhappy. Nullum 
intennlsl di(‘ni, quIii ali<]iiid ad te litterarum darem, I have allowed no day to 
pass tvithout sending (but that I .sent) a letter to you. 

t 2. AfUn* verbs of IliiHlering, Preventing, Refusing, and the like, to 
denote Purpose, like qu6 minus and n6 after the same verbs : 

Qutn IcKpiar baec, num<iuam me potest dCiterrere, you can never deter me 
from saying this; ei .v>9 RetinCrT n5n potueraut quin t6la cfiicerent, 

they could not be restrained from hurling their weapons; ( acs. l, 47, 2. 

;i. After faoere n6n possum, fieri u6n potest, etc., in Object and 
Subject clauses : 

1 Quin in suhordiiiate clauses seems to represent two separate words : an inter- 
rogative quin « qui ne, who fr«iin which was developed a iiearative relative, 
meaning hy tchieh not - qufiminus ; and a relative quin quI ndn, quae n6n, 
quod ndn, who not. 
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Faoere nOn possum, quin cottIdi€ litteras ad mittam, I mnmt but send 
(cannot help sending) a letter to you daily ; of. c. Att. 13, 27. ICflicI nOn potest 
quin e6s Oderim, it cannot be brought about that I should not hate them, 

4. After nemd, nUllus, nihil, quit, and the like, in the sense of qui 
n5n, quae n6n, ut u3n : 

N6m(5 est, quin malit, there is no one wkoAfiould not prefer; of, V. Font. 6, i, i. 
Neind est quin audierit, thr^re is no one teho has not hard. Nhlla fuit ciVitAs 
quin Caesarl parCret, there was no state which teas not subject to Caesar. Quin 
est quin oernat, who is there who does not (would not) perceive? c. Acad. 2, 7, 

5. After various verbs with uumquam and iii Interrogative clauses 
with umquam : 

Nninquam tarn male est Sicuds, quin aliquid fac6t6 dicant, it is never so 
bad with the Sicilians thot th“y cannot my something witty ; <'. Vir 4, 4S, 9R. 
Quis umquam templiim illud ad.s]>oxit quia avaritiac t.uae h*gtis esset, who 
ever looked upon that temple without being a ^mtness of your avarice ? 

(5. A pronoun, is or id, referring to the subject of tlje piiiicipal clause, 
is sometimes expressed after quin : 

Quis vCiiit quin is do avUrithl tuA common ' oinr, who came without being 
reminded (but that he wjis nuiunded) of yom avarice ? Vcr. i, W), ir4. 

696. Special Verbs. — Certain verbs which take quin with more 
or less frequency also admit other constructions. Thus: 

1. N5n dubitS admits either a quin clause or a dependent question : 

NOlIte dubitare, quin huic crOdatis omnia, do not hesitate to intrust every^ 

thing to him ; C. Man 2 n, 6s. NOn dubitO (luid nObIs agendum putOs, I do not 
doubt what you think we ought to do; o. Att. jo, i, 2. 

2. A few verbs of Hindering and Opposing, espe(!ially dllterred and 
impedid, take the Subjunctive with n6, quin, or qu5 minus : 

li^is multi tad iriem dOterrOre nO framentiim ednferant, that these deter the 
multitude from bringing the grain together; (’^ch i, 17, 2 . Quin loquar haee, 
numquain mO potOs dOterrOre, you ran never deter me, from saying this. NOji 
<l6terret sapientem mors quO minus rei paidicae cOuiHulat, death docs not deter 
a wise man from deliberating for the republic; r. Tu»o. i, 88, «i. 


CLAUSES WITH Cum 

697. The particle cum, like the relative from which it is 
derived, is very extensively used in subordinate constructions, 
as in Causal, Concessive, and Temporal clauses. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE WITH Cum IN CAUSAL AND CONCESSIVE 
CLAUSES 

598. Rule. — In writers of the best period, Causal and 
Concessive tdauses witli cum take the Subjunctive : 

Cum vita sine amicis metus plena sit, ratio moiiet amicitias comparare, 
shice life wilJutul friends is (would be) full of fear, reason adrises us to 
establish friendships ; 0. Fiit. 1, 20 , fifi. Qiuie cum ita siiit, perge, since these 
things are so, proceed. Quippe cum cos diligamus, since in truth tve lore 
them; (\ Am. s, 2 s. IJtpote cum sine febri laborassem, .s’mre indeed I had 
been without fever in my illness. Cum praesertirn vos alium miseritis, 
especially since you have sent another; c Man. r>, 12. 

Pbocioii fuit pauper, cum divitissimus esse posset, Phocion was a poor 
man, although he might have been very rich; cf. N. 11), 1, 2. Socrates, cUm 
facile j)osset educi e cusibdia, noluit, Socrates, though he could easily have 
escaped from prison, was unwilling to do so ; cf. ('. Tnsc. i, 21», 71. Cum multa 
Hint in philosopliia iitilia, although there are many useful things in philosophy, 

1. Observe that the causal relation is emphasized by the addition of 
quippe and utpote to cum, precisely as it is by the addition of these 
particles to qui; s('e 592, 1. Praesertirn added to cum, as in the fifth 
exjirnplt*, luus a similar force. 

599. Indicative in Causal and Concessive Clauses with Cum. — The 

Indicative in Causal elan.ses with cum is tlm regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence; and it is used in all writers wlien the 
st.atement is viewed as an actual fact, especially after laudo, 
gaudeo, gratulor, and the like : 

Qiiom optium'^ fOcisti, since you have done excellently ; Pi. Oapt. 423, Quom 
luV nrm possum, sino^ 1 have not this power, (him de tuis factis conque- 
runtur, sinee they compliiin of your deeds ; c Ver. 2, (U, if>r>. Gratulor tibi, cum 
tantum vales, I efpnyratulate you on the fact that you have so great influence, 

1. (!?oncessive clauses with cum sometimes take the Indicative to em- 
phasize the fact rather than the conce.ssion ; 

Onn tabulas emunt, lamen dlvitias suas vincere iiequeunt, though they 
purchase paintings, they are yet unable to e.rhaust their wealth; s. c. 20, 12. 

2. 0t . . . sic and ut . . . ita, though . . . yet (as . . . so), involving 
Comparison, rather than Concession, generally take the Indicative; 

Ut a proelils qui^tein habiierant, ita nOn cessfiverant ab opere, though 
(as) they had had rest ^from battles, yet (so) they had not ceased from work. 
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MOODS IN TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Cum 

600. Rule. — Temporal clauses with cum, meaning 
while^ after^ take 

I. The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses : 

Libros, cum est otiiim, legere soled, I am wont to read bools token 1 have 
leisure; c. Or. 2 , u, :«». Turn cum urbem coiididifc, at the time wlien he 
founded the city. Cum Caesar iu Calliau. veiiit, when Caesar came into 
Gaul. Cum homines cupiditHtibus imperabiini, when men shall govern 
their desires, 

I. Cum Inversum. — Here belong clauses witli cum inversum, i.o. with 
cum in tlie sense of et turn, and then. This is an inverted construction 
by which the leading thought is put in the 'rinnporai clause; wlucii generally 
takes the Historical Present or l*erf(‘ct, often with ropente, aubit5, or some 
similar word, wliile the Principal clause generally lakes the Imperfect or 
Pluperfect with vix, ndndum, iam, etc. : 

Vix ille lioe dixeral, cum iste pfrniautiat, etc., scarcely had he said this 
when (and then) that man iwtwtaimcd,, etc. . - Wr 2 . as. ])ir;s nondnm 
decein intereesserant, cum alter filius necruur, fen days had not yet inter^ 
vened when (and then) the other son was put death. 

II. The Subjunctive in the liiij)crfcch and Plui)erfcct Tenses: 

Zenonetn, cum Atlieni.s e.ssetn, audiclijun freejnenter, / often heard 

Zeno when I was at Athens; ('. N. i>. i, 2 t,r)i». (him diinieand, occisus est, 
when he engaged in baffle^ he was slain; N. 2l, s, 2. Fnist? saepc, cum 
Aihenis esses, in seliolis philosophornm, you were often iu the schools of 
the philosophers, when you were at Athens. Cae.sar! euin id nhntiatum esset, 
inaturat ab urbe profielsci, when (lii< had beett (tnnounred to (Uiesar, he has- 
tened. to set out from die city. Cum trhlui viam pidcfjssis.set, nuntiutum est 
ei, etc., when he had gone a three days' journey, it was announced to //im, etc. 

1. It will be found on an examinatifui of these and similar examples that 
temporal clauses introduced by cum with the Imperfect and Pluperfect 
Subjunctive name, or describe, the occasion on which the action of the 
principal verb is ])erformed. Thus presence in Atlams was the essential 
condition on which alone one couhl hear Zent), and in the fourth example the 
announcement made to Caesar was the actual cause of his hasty d(‘parture 
from the city. These claust \9 therefore sustain a close relationship to causal 
clauses with cum, and probably take the Subjunctive after th^ analogy of 
til clauses. They are used chiefly in historical narration, in which the 
causal relation of events is often manifest. 
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2. The Subjunctive of the second person singular, used of an indefinite 
yow, meaning any one^ may be used in any tense : 

Difficile est tao^re; cum doleSs, it is difficult to he quiet when you are 
Buffering ; C. Sail, lo, 81. Cum qu5sdam audires, when you heard certain per- 
sons ; 0. Brut. 85, 184. 

601. Indicative. — The Indicative in the Imperfect and Plu« 
perfect in Temporal cltiuses with cum is the regular construction 
in Plautus and Terence, but it is exceedingly rare ^ in the classical 
period. It is used, however, in temporal clauses, which logically 
are nearly or quite independent of the principal clause. Thus 

1. After cum = et turn, as often in cum interim, cum interefi, when 
in the meantime — and or hut in the meantime; cum etiam turn, and even 
then; 0«m ndndum, hauddum, an / not yet: 

Caed6batur virgis, cum interea nullus gemitus audiebatur, he was beaten 
with rods, but in the meantime no groan was heard; c. Ver. 5, oj, tf»2. Mul- 
tum di<51 prOcesHC'rat, cum ctiain turn Cventus in inccrrr) ('rat, a large part of 
the day had passed^ and even then the result was uncertain. 

2. After such correlative expressions as turn . . . cum, then . . . when , 
e6 or ills tempore or difi . . . cum, on that time or day . . . wheuy and 
kiudr(id expressions : 

SenSltus turn, cum flOrObat imperium, dficrPvit, the senate decreed at that 
time when its power was at its height; c. Div. i, 4i, sri. E5 tempore paruit, 
cum pilrGre nccesse erat, he obeyed at that time when it was necessary to 
obey. 

Note. — So in the dating of letters : 

Cum haec scribfbam, sp^rA-bam,- when I wrote this, I hoped; o. Fam, 8, 18. 

3. After cum, meaning from the time when, since, during which, in such 
expressions as the following: 

NAndum centum et decern anni sunt cum l&ta est lAx, it is not yet a hundred 
and ten years sinre the law was proposed; c. Off, 2, 21, 75. Permultl annI iam 
(•rant, cum nulla certilmiua fuerant, it was already many years during which 
there had been no contests. 


1 Caesar, De Bello GallicO, has about two hundred and forty instances of the 
Imperfect and PliUM^rfect Subjunctive in clauses with cum, and only one of the 
Imiierfect Indicative, explained by 601,2, and seven of the Pluperfect Indicative, 
explained by 601,4. Nepos has upwards of three hundred Subjunctives in these 
clauses, and only four Indicatives in the Imperfect and Pluperfect tenses. 

3 liememWr that the tense is here adapted to the time of the reader, while to 
the writer the time is present. 
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4. More commonly after cum, meaning as often as, whenever^ in clauses 
denoting Repeated Action or General Truth, though the Subjunctive is 
often used : * 

renovabam, cum licSbat, I was wont to renew my acquaintance with 
these subjects whenever an opportunity offered; (’. Acm). P. l, h. ji. ('urn rosarn 
viderat, tunc incipere v6r arbitrabatur, ^chenever he saw (had avon) a r<ts^\ 
he thought that spnng was beginning; c. Ver. 5. lo, u. Krat, cum dS itlrc 
civlli disputarCtur, argilinent5ram cbpia whenever the fliscassion was about 
the civil law, time, was an abundance of arguments. 

Kotk. — MemiUi oum, / remember whe.n^ ^cncrallv takes the Indicative; ; 
audi5 cum, video cum, arul animadverts cum ycneially the Sui)juiu;Uve : 

Meiuini, cum mill? desipen* vi(i(^bilrc, I reinrmber when //o« seemed to me 
to he nnicise ; Fi.iu. 7, 2 s, i. Soleb audlie KOscium, cum dicat, 1 am accus- 
tomed to hear Roscius sag (vvinm fu; s‘\\h); ( \ ar. i, 'is, 12D. Ki;o ( x iis saepc 
audfvi, cum dlcercnt, etc., 1 have often heard them sa»^ (from them when they 
said); <\ or. ‘ 2 , nV). 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES Wn fl Postquam, Ubi. Ut, ELC. 

602. Rule. — 1 'eniporul ( Itiusos, introdiuaul by Un; ])arti- 
cles, postquam, posted quam, (if ter, prIdiS qiiam, postrldiS 
quam, on the day Inf ore, on the day after; ubl, ut, simul, 
simul atque, ndien, a.v, as soon as , — staXe facts, and accord- 
ingly take tlie Imlicative, generally the IVndect, or the 
Historical Present: 

Postquain oinnes BeJgannn copiits ad kc venire \’idit, castra posuit, 
after he saw that all the forces of the iielgae were eomiug against him, he 
pitched his (utinj> ; ij, r», 4. PnMie t|uaiu tu coactus es (;biditerl, etc., 
on the day before y(*n were compelled to admit, etc. ; c. \ »*r. .y an, 77. Ubf di* 
cius advent u certidres t’acti sunt, when they were informed of his approach. 
Id ut audivit, <ts soon as he heard this. Siiuid in arido ennstiterunt, as 
soon as they stood on dry land. Posttjiiaiu vident, after they .saw. 

1. The Pluperfect is used to denote* ilie result of a Coinpleb'd action, 
and to mark the interval between two events : 

Postea quam bis cOnsul fuerat, after he had been twice consul ; (' i>iv. o. 21, 
69, Annis sex imti^uam v5veiaL years after he had made the vow; 
h. 42, 10. 

2. The Pluperfect is also u.sed to denote Repeated or Customary 
action: 
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lit quisque vfinerat, haoc visere solebat, every one, as he came, was wont 
to visit these objects ; c. Ver. 4, 3, 5. 

Note 1. — Other tenses of the Indicative are comparatively rare, thouj^h 
the Present and Imperfect are sometimes used to denote Incomplete action : 

Postquam auruin habes, now that you have the gold; Pi. True. 919. Post- 
quam nox aderat, when night teas approaching ; s. ns, 7. 

Note 2. — In a few passaf^es, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive 
are found after postquam and posted quam : 

Post(ia (luani sLuiiptudsa fieri funera coepi.s.sent, SolOnis iSge sublata sunt, 
after funerals had begun to be ex,pensive, they were abolished by Solon's law; 
C. Leg. 2, 25, G-i. 

3. In Livy and the late historians, the Imperfect and Pluperfect Sub- 
junctive are often used in temporal clauses to denote Repeated action 
and (loneral truth, and .sometimes even in earlier writers : 

Id ubl dixi.sset, hastani initfebat, vdten he had said this, he teas wont to 
hurl a spear ; L. i, 32, i«. lit (julsque veniret, as each one arrived; L. 2, 88. 

4. In any tem])oral clause, the Subjunctive may be u.sed in the second 
person singular to denote an indefinite subj(?ct, you, one, any one: 

Ubl ]>eiicluin facias, when yon wake the trial; Pi ii;ir fW. Ubl revgnissgs 
domain, when you (any one) had returned home. Priusquam incipifts, con- 
sult/) ojms est, before you begin, there is need of deliberation ; 8. c. l, 0. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Dum, D6nec, AND Quoad 

603. Rule. — 1. 'I'einponil tdauses with dum, donee, and 
quoad, imuininor as loiuj as, take the Indicative : 

Hoc feci, dum liciiit, 1 did this as long as it was allowed; C. Ph. 8, 18, 88. 
Ilaec civitiis, dum erit, laetabitur, this state will rejoice as long as it shall 
erist. Donee (u is sosjk'.s, as long as you shall he prosperous. Quoad potiiit, 
restitit, he resisted as long as he could ; t'aos. 4, l‘2, C. 

II. Toinporal clauses with dum, dSnec, and quoad, meaning 
until, take : 

1. The Iiuli<*,ative, Present, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an actual fact : 

DCdibera hiic, dum ego redeo, consider this until I return ; T. Ad. 19G. 
Donee perfecerd hoc, until I shall hare accotnplished this. Quoad renuutia- 
tum est, until it wa.s actually announced ; N. 15, 9, 8. 
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2. The Subjunctive, Treseut or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as something desired, ^^roposed, or conceived : 

I)iffei*anfc, dum defervcscat ira, let them defer it until their anger c&oh^ 
or shall cool; Tusc. 4, 36, 78. Exspectas duin dicat, are waiting untiJ 
he speaks (i.e. that he may speak). Donee cousilio patres firinaret, until 
he strengthened the senators hg his counsel, Ea continebis quoad to videam, 
1 JOU will keep them until I see you * c. Att. 13, 2i, 4. 

604. Special Constructions of dum and dCnec. — Note tlie following : 

1. Dum, meaning jnhilt\ as distingui.shed from ns long nSj generally 
takes the Historical Present Indicative (533. 4), but in the poets and in 
the )iistorian,‘: it sometimes takes the jm])orf<’Ct Subjunctive ' 

Dum ea geruiuur, Caesarf inlntiri^um est, teh/le those things were taking 
place,, it ^oas annonuced to Caesar, I/iun ea gerei.^nlur, In'llum ooncitar, 
while those things were taking phiee. 'tea) nm,s t>i'ijnn; i. lo, i«, 

2. D6nec belongs chiefly to poefry and late prose. It is not found 
in Caesar or Sallust, and only four times in Cit^uo. In Liey ddnec, 
meaning while,, is found N\ith the lmperf(*ct Subjunctive of a rejteafed 
action, and with the meaning xuitil it is found with the Pluperfect. Sub- 
junctive. In Taciitis, when it m<*ans m./tV, it generally takes the 
Subjunctive, whatever the tense: 

Nihil trepidilhaui, dAnce contiiientl vehit ])onte agerentur, theij did not 
fear at all ichile they were driven on a continaxuis bridge, as it, were ; I, 2 ip 2 s 
HhAims servat violent iam cursns, donee Oceano nusceatur, the Rhine pre- 
serves the rapidity of its currexU until it niinghs with the ocean ; 'rur. A. 2, 0, 3. 

TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH Antequam AND Priuaquam 

605. Rule. — J. Ill Teinjxmil (daiise.s witli antequam and 
priuaquam the Presciit and Perfect are put in the Jndicafive 
when the actiun is viewed as an Actinil Facf, and in the 
Subjunctive when the act ion is viewtul tis something De- 
sired, Proposed, or Coiu'eived : 

Antequam ad seiitentiam reded, de inf* ]>aucii <hcam, Iwfore I resume 
asking your opinions, I shall say a feno words ixi regard to ingself ; e c, 4, to, 20. 
Nec prius respexi (|uaTn veuiinu.s, nor did 1 look hark until xce arrived. 
Priusquam incipias, ednsultd opus es,\,hpfore you begin, there ^is need of 
deliberation; s c i, fi. Non prius duces dlmittunt, quam sit concessum, 
etc., they did not let the leeiders go, until it was granted, etc. ; Cims. », is, 7. 
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II. The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Sub- 
junctive : ^ 

Pervenit, priusquam Pompeius sentire posset, he arrived before Pompeij 
could become aware of his approach ; c. s, 6T, 4. Panels ante diehus 
quam SyrSeusae caperentur, n few days before Syracuse was taken; l. ‘25, 
81 , 1 * 2 . Antequani de nieo adventu audire potuissent, in Macedoniain 
porrexi, before they were able (had been able) to hear of my approach, I 
went straight into Macedonia; C. Plane. 41, 

1. When the Principal clause is negative, and contains an historical 
tense, the Temporal clause generally takes the Perfect Indicative, as in the 
second example under the rul(‘, rarely the Imperfect, Indicative or Sub- 
junctive ; * 

Nec, antequani vires deerant, expiignati sunt, nor were they captured until 
their strength failed ; L ‘ 28 , 8o, 4. Nrm priiis f'gressns est quam rOx eum in 
fidem reciperet, he did not withdraw until the king took him under his pro- 
tection; N. '2, K, 4, 

2. The Future Indicative is exceedingly rare, and is found only in Plautus 
and Cvato ; 

Priuscjuam istam pugnarn pugnab^i, before 1 fight that battle; PI. Pseud. 624. 

3. The Pluperf(‘ct Subjunctive is very rare ; see tlio third example 
under II. 

INFINITIVE. -SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES 

606. 'I'he Jnfmitivo is a verbal noun with special characteris- 
tic's. Like verb.s, it lias voice and tense, takes adverbial modifiers, 
and governs oblicpio casc'.s. 

607. Rule. — Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive 
to complete or qualify their meaning : 

(hipid videre, (jui id audeat dicere, / desire to see who will dare to say 
this ; I’liii. 6, 2, 6. Proedid super.sedere statiiit, he decided to avoid (abstain 
from) a battle: (’»««.. * 2 . h. Ddsiud quaerere, I forbear to inquire, Latine 
loqui didicorat, he had learned to }ipeak Latin; s. ioi,f». Quid facere 
cOgiths, what do you intend to dof Dubitas abire, do you hesitate to de- 
part? Persium non euro legere, / do not care to read Persius* DebSs 
hoc re.Hcribere, yon ought to write this in reply, 

1 The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluiierfect scraetimes best explained 
like the Bubjiinctive after Dum, and sometimes like the Subjunctive of the 
histoHcal tenses after cum : see 000, II. 
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1. The Infiaitive is used especially with trausitive verbs meaning to dar«, 
desire^ determine; to begin^ continue^ e7id; to knoiv, learn; to intend^ pre- 
pare; to hesitate^ not to cai'e^ refuse; to owe^ be under obligations^^ etc. 

Note. — After these verbs the Infinitive is the object of the action, like 
the Accusative with a tiansitive verb, but with some of them the Subjunc- 
tive is sometimes used ; see 565, 568, etc. 

2. The Infinitive is also used v/ith Intransitive verbf meaning to be ahle^ 
to b^ wont be accustomed^ etc.: 

Mortem effugere n5m<5 potest, no one is able to escape death. Hilrl ess+i 
soleO, I am wont to be in the counting. 

ORIGIN, EARLA^ USE, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE IfTFlNITIVE 

608. Originally the Latin Infinitive appears to have been made 
up of Dative and Locative forms of a verba: noun, Indeed, in 
early Tiatin and in tlie poets, rarely in (dassical prose, it h used 
in special constructions with nearly the same force as the Dative 
of Purpose or End (425, 3). It is thus used : 

1. With many Intransitive verbs, especiaiiy with those wliich denote 
Motion, e6, abe5, veni6 : 

Ilia abiit aedem vlsero Minervae, she has gone to seo the temple of ]\^inerva ; 
PI. Bac. yoo. ibit auniin arccssere, he will go to get the gold. Non pojiulare 
penates venimus, toe have not come to lay waste your homes; v. i, 527. 

2. With Transitive verbs in conne'^tion with Uie Accusative : 

Pecus Ggit altOs visere monies,* he drftve his herd to visit the, lofty rnonn- 
taifis; n. i, 2, 7 Quid habe.s dicerc, tohat have you to sayf Dederat coniarn 
diffundere ventls,* she had given her hair t(f the winds to scatter ; v. i, ;ny, 

3. Sometimes, chiefly in poetry and late i>rose, with verbs which 
usually take the Subjunctive: 

Gentem bnrtor amare focOs, I exhort the race to love their homes ; v. 9, 183. 
Ouncti suaserunt Italiam petere, all advised to seek Italy ; v. 3, scic 

4. AVith a few adjectives : 

Est paratUH aiuUre, he is prepared to hear; o. Inv i, ic, 28. AvidI e(*m- 
mittere pfignam, eager to engage in battle ; o. m. 5, 75. FOns rlvO dare nOmen 
idOneus, a fountain worthy to give its name to the river; n K. t, ifi, 12 . 

1 In these examples with transitive verbs, observe that the A<'euMativ<* and In- 
finitive correspond to the Accusative and Dative under 424. and tliaf the Accusa- 
tive, Dative, and Infinitive correspond to the Accusative and two Datives under 

483. 
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Note l. — With adjectives, and participles used as adjectives, the Infini- 
tive, rare in prose, is freely used in poetry in a variety of constructions ; 

Cantare peritus, skilled to sing^ or in singing ; V. Ec. lo, 82. Piger scri- 
bendi ferre labOrem, reluctant to bear the labor of writing ; H. 8. 1, 4, 12. Erat 
dignus amari, he. was worthy to be loved. Certa morl, determined to die. 
Vitulus niveus vidCri, a calf snow-white to view; H, 4, 2 , 59. 

Note 2. — Tlie Infinitive also occurs, especially in poetry, with verbal 
nouiiH and witli expressions as c5pia eat, tempua eat : 

CupidO StygiOs iimilre laeus, a desire to sail upon the Stygian lakes; 
V. 0. 18H. Quibiis inolliter vivere <M')pia erat, who had the means for living at 
ease; B. c. n, c. Tempus est inaiora conari, it is time to attempt greater 
things; L. c, 18, 13. 

609. Infinitive as Object or Subject. — From tins early use of the 
Infinitive to denote tin; Object or End of the Motion, or Action, 
expressed by the verb, was gradually developed its use as a Gen- 
eral Modifier of the verb and as the Direct Object of the action: 

Exlinus ludds vlHcre,^ we have come out to see the sports; Pi. Cm. 855. Mor- 
tem cffugere nCinO potest, no one is able to escape, death. Magna negStia 
volunt iigere,^ they toish to perform great deeds. Scythis bellum infen’e^ 
dCcrevit, he decided to wage war against the JScythians; N. i, 8, 1. 

1. From the use of tin; Infinitive as the direct object of the action 
was developed its use as the Subject of the verb : 

Decrev^^runt nfm dare signuni, they derided not to give the signal. DCorl- 
turn est nOn dare signum, it was decided not to give the signal. 

2. The Infinitive sometimes occurs with IVepositions : 

Multuin inlerest inter dare et accipere, there is a great difference between 
giving and receiving ; Stm. ik-n. r>, lo, i. 


610. Historical Infinitive. — In lively descriptions, the Present 
Tufinitivo, like the Historical Ih^esent, is sometimes used for the 
Imperfect or Perfect Indicative. It is then called the Historical 
Infinitive, and, like a finite verb, has its subject in the Nominative : 

Catillria in prirnft acie vei’sarl, omnia pr5vidfre, multuin ipse pugnare, 
saepe hostem ferire, Catiline, teas active in the front line^ he attended to every- 
thing^ fought much in person., and often smote down the enemy ; s. c. oo, 4 . 

^ Vlser© illustrates this early use of the Infinitive, but Agere is the direct 
object of volunt ami inferre of dfierSvit. 
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1. The Hlfitoxical Infinitive sometimes denotes customary or repeated 
action j 

Omnia in p6ius mere ac retro referrl, all things change rapidly far the 
warse^ and are borne backmards ; v, a. i, i»9 

*2. Remember that the subject of an Infinitive, when not historical, put 
in the Accusative, and that it was originally developed from tlie direct 
object of. the principal verb (414, 415): 

ROgem trSdunt sO abdidisse, they relate that the king concealed himself. 

Note. — In this example, rSgem is the subject of abdidiaae, but origi- 
nally it was the direct object of trftdtmt. 

3. An Infinitive and its subject, with their modifiers, form what is called 
an Infinitive clause, in distinction from the simple Infinitive. Thus, in the 
example just given, r5gem sS abdidisse is an Infinitive clause. 

611. Passive Construction. — When a Trruisitive verb, which 
has an Accusative and an Infinitive depending upon it, becomes 
Passive, it may admit one or botl: of the following constructions : 

1. The Personal construction, in whicli the noun or pronoun which is 
the object of the active becomes the subject ol the passive. Thins, rdgem 
tr&dunt sS abdidisse, if made to take the i)er8onal construction in the 
passive, becomes rfix sG abdidisse trS.ditur, the king Is said to have 
concealed himself. 

2. I'lie Impersonal construction, in which the verb is used imperson- 
ally, and the rest of the sentences unchanged, becomes the impersonal 
subject. Thus, i^figem trSldunt b6 abdidisse, if made to take the imper- 
sonal construction m tiie passive, becomes regem sC abdidisse trAdltur, 
it is said that the king concealed himself. 

Noth 1. — A few verbs admit either the personal or the impersonal con- 
struction, as dicor. itidicor, ntintior, putor, and trftdor. 

Note 2. — A few verl)H geiu‘rally take tlie }>er8(>nal construc tion, as iu- 
beor, vetor, and videor ; also, arguor, audior, o5gn5scor, ezXstimor, 
intellegor, invehior, prohibeor. reperior, etc. 

hloTK 3, — A few verbs generally take the iiii|K!rsonal construction, as 
adfertor, cdnfitendum est, crfiditur, fatendum est, prdditur, etc. 

612. A Predicate Koun, or a Predicate Adjective, after an 
Infinitive, or a Participle in a compound tense of an Infinitive, 
agrees with the noun or pronoun of which it is predicated, 
according to the general rales of agreement (393, 394j. It is 
thus put: 

flABK. EAT. ORAM. — 22 
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1. In the Nominative, when it is predicated of the principal subject: 

SOcratfis p&rens philosophiae dtcl potest, Socrates can he called the father 
of philosophy ; 0. Fin. 2 , 1 . 

2. In tlie Accusative, when predicated of the subject of the Infinitive, 
expressed or understood : 

ICgo me Fhidiam esse mallem, I should prefer to he Phidias; 0. Brut. T8, 2rj7. 
C’ontentum suis rCbus esse maximae sunt divitiae, to he content loith one's 
own is very great xcealth; (\ I’arwi. 0, 3, 5i. 

Note 1. — In the compound forms of the Infinitive, esse is often omitted, 
especially in the future : 

FlCtmen neciue hostes transiturOs existimabat, nor did he think that the 
enemy would cross the river ; Ones 6, 7, n. 

Note 2. — As a rare exception in early Latin, the participle in the Future 
Active Infinitive o(^curs with the ending fiirum regardless of the gender of 
the subject ; 

Alters td occisfiruin ait, alterO vilicann, with one (sword) she says that she 
will kill yoUj with the other the bailiif'; i‘i. Ous. mia. 

3. (lenerally in the Dative, but sometimes in the Accusative, when 
predicated of a noun or pronoun in the Dative: 

Patrici^i tribruiO {ilebis fieri n^in liccbat, it was not lawful for a patrician 
to he made tx'ibnne of the people; liar. 21 , 41 . Ei consulem fieri licet, it is 
lawful for him to be made consul ; Cues. c. 3, 1 . 1 . 

INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS OHJECT 

613. The Accusative and an Infinitive, or an Infinitive with a 
Subject Ac(Misativ(‘, is used as the Object of a great variety of 
verbs, espeidally of verbs of Perceiving, Thinking, and Declaring : 

Sontinuis niviMu <‘.ss(‘ albani, we pexreive that snow is white, NCmfi umquam 
prfklitOrl crPdcnduin putflvit, no one ever thought that tee ought to trust a 
traitor, SiniAnidiMn priimiin ferunt ^rtem memoriae prfitulisse, they say that 
Simonides was the Jirst tn make known the art of tnemory ; c. Or. 2 , 351. 

1. Verbs of Perceiving and Thinking include audi5, vided, «enti5 ; 
odgitO, paid, ejcistimd, erddd, spfird; intellegd, sold, etc. 

2 . Verbs of Declaring ai'c died, nftrrd, niliitld, dooed, ostendd, pr5« 
mittd, etc. 

fl. Expressions eipiivalcnt to verbs of jiercciviug and of declaring — aa 
flma fart, ripoH says; teatia aum, I am a witness, I testify; odnaoliia 
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sum, I Wih conscious f I know — also admit an Accusative with an 
latinitive : 

Nhllam inihl relatam esse gratiarn, tu es testis, you are d witness that no 
grateful return has been made to me ; c. Fam. 5, o. 2 . 

4. Verbs of rerceiving generally take the Accilsative with a Present 
Participle when the object is to be represented as actually seen, heard, 
etc., while engaged in a given ficf : 

CatOnem vidi in bibliotlieca sedentern, 7 saw Cato sitting in the library ; 
c. Fin. fJ, 2 , 7. Vide! sequ^iitCs, niium hand pro( ul ah ses6 abesse, he sees them 
following^ one not far from himself; L 1 , 26 , 8 . 

6. Note the following consti notions with audiC : 

8(5cratem audh'l dlcentem, I hear Socrates say; i\ Kin. 2 , 2 ^, eo. Solefi 
audire IlOscinm, cum dIcat, I am tmnt to hear Bosciiir say ; 0. <>r. 1 , 2\ 129. 
Saepe ex .socer6 autlivi, cum is dlcoret, 7 have often heard (from) my 
father-in-law say ; c;. or. 2 , 6, 22 . 

6. Subjects Compared. — When two subjects with the same pr<'dicate are 
coInpal^Ml, and the Accusative with tho [nfinitive is U8e<l in the first clause, 
the Infinitive may be understood in Uu) second : 

l*lat(5nem feruiit sCmsiase idem i^ue I Pyihagoni.n, they say that Plato held 
the same opinion as Pythagoras ; < Tu^v. 1, n, tvj 

7. Predicates Compared. — Wiien two predicate's with the same siibject 
are compared, and the Accasative with the Infinilivi^ is u.sed in the first 
clause, the Accusative may be understood in the second, or tlie second clause 
may take the Subjunctive with or without ut : 

Num puUtisdixisse euni miiulciuH quam faoturum fui.sse, do you think that 
he spoke more threateningly than he would have acted f k. i»Ii 5 , k, 21 . Aude6 
dicerti ip.sfto ])otius ciiltore.s agrdrum fore quam ut coll jjrohiheant, / dare say 
that they will themselves become tillers of the fields rather than present them 
from being tilled; L. 2, S4. 

614 . An Infinitive Clause is aLs<‘ used as tlie Object of verbs of 
Wisliing, Desiring, (Commanding, and their opposites,* and of verbs 
of Emotion and Feeling * : 

T6 tuft frui virtfite cupiirnis, we desire that yon should enjoy your virtue; 
c. Brut. 97, asi; i*ontem iubet n*8cindl, he orders the bridge to be hndo n down. 
Ij(1x eum necftrl vetuit, the law forbade that he should be pul to death 

Gauded id t6 luilil suftdere, 1 rejoice that you give me this ailviee. Minimi 
mlrftinur t6 laetftrl, we, do not wonder at all that you were pUase.d,^ 

1 As cupld, optd, void, ndld, mftld, etc. ; patior, sind, imperd, iubed ; 
prohibed, v©td, etc. ; gauded, doled, mlror, quoror, aegrg ferd, etc. 
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1. Several verbs involving a Wish, or a Command admit the Subjunctive, 
with or without ut or Ji6, when a new subject is introduced : 

Vol6 ut mihl respondeas, I wish you would answer me ; c. vat. c, u. Quid 
vis faciam, what do you wish me to do 9 Suis imperavit ne quod telum in 
host^s r^icerent, he commanded his men not to hurl any weapon back upon 
the enemy. 

2. Vol6, ndld, mai5, and cupid also admit the simple Infinitive when 
no new subject is introduced : 

Vgrum audlre n5n vult, he does not wish to hear the truth. Servire quam 
pCignare mavult, he prefers to serve rather than to fight. Scire cupiO quid 
reprehendas, / desire to know what you criticise. 

3. On the construction of vol6, n515, and mai5, see also 666, 2. 

4. Verbs of Emotion and Feeling sometimes take a clause with quod, 
that or because^ and sometimes with cum, in nearly the same sense ; 

GaudeO quod tC interpellavi, / rejoice that (because) I have interrupted 
you. Dolebam (juod socium amiseram; / was grieving because I had lost a 
companion. Tibi gratias agO, cum tantum litterae meae potugruiit, I thank 
you that my letter had so great infiuence; c. Fam, 18, 24, 2. 


INFINITIVE OR INFINITIVE CLAUSE AS SUBJECT 

616. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive Clause, is often used as the 
Subject of a vei b : 

Infinitive. ~~ Dlligi idcundura est, to be loved is pleasant. NOn est mentiri 
meum, to tell a falsehood is not my way. Peccare licet nCminI, to transgress 
is lawful for no one. Facere fortia ROmanum est, to do* brave deeds is 
Jtoman. Vacare culpa magnum est sOlaciuin, to be free from fault is a 
great comfort, ('arum esse iucundum est, to he held dear is delightful; 

O. Flu. 1, 1(5, 

Infinitive Clause. — Caosarl nuntiatum est equit€s accCdere, it was an- 
nouuced to Caesar that the cavalry was approaching ; Caes. i, 4(5. Facfnus 
est vinclre clvem ROmanurn ; seeliis, verberare, to bind a Homan citizen is 
an outrage; to scourge him, a crime. Omnibn.s expedit, salvam esse rem 
pQblicam, it is imp<trtant for all that the republic should be safe. 

1. WhtMi the subject is an Infinitive or an Infinitive clause, the predicate 
is either a noun or adjective with the verb sum, or a verb used imjiersonally, 
as in the examples alxne. 

2. An Infinitive, or an Infinitive clause, may be the subject of another 
Infinitive : 

Intellegi necesse est esse deOs, it is necessary that it be understood that 
there are gods ; iX N. D, f, IT, H, 
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S. The laflhitive sometimes has a denjoiistrative or a possessive in agrees 
ment with it : 

Quibusdam hSc displicet philosopharl, this philosophizing displeases mme 
persons; c. Fin. i, i. Tfvere ipsum turpe est n^^bis, to live is itself ignohk for 
us; cf. C, Att. 13, 2 S, 2 . Tnom eOnfertO am&re semper, nlwags consider pour 
loving (your love affairs) ; pi. Cnrc, 28. 

616. Special Constructions. — An Infinitive Clause is some- 
times used 

1. As a Predicate: 

Exitus fuit Or^liOnia sibi nUUam cum his amlcitiam esse posse, the close of 
his oration was that he cmihl have no friendship with these ; 4, 

Note. — Occasionally an Infinitive without a Subject is so used : 

DoctO horniui vivere est cOgitare, tu a learned man to live is to think; 

C. Tusc. 5, 88, in. 

2. As an Appositive: 

Orficulum erat datum viclric^^s AtbCnfts fore, an oracle had been given that 
Athens would he victorious, im(^ admiratus .sum, raentioiieiu tC' hfrMitatum 
ansum esse lacere, 1 wondered at fhis, that dared to make mention of 
the inheritances ; i\ Pii. 2, lO, 42, 

3. In Exclamations: 

T6 sic vexari, that you should be th?f.s troubled ! MPne inceptO dCsistere 
victam, am / vanquished to abandon my undertaking ? v. i, 37, 

4. In the Ablative Absolute; 

Ajexandei', audito Darfuin rnOvis-se, pergit, Alexander^ having heard that 
Darius had withdrawn (tliat Darius liad witlulrawn having been heard) ad- 
vanced; Curt, 5 , 18, 1. 


I'ENSES OF THE INFINITIVE 

617. The three tenses of the Infinitive, the Present, Perfect, 
and Future, represent the time of the action re.spectively a.s 
present, jiast, or future, relativel}^ to that of the principal verb. 
Accordingly tlie Present denote.s that tlie action is contempora- 
neous with that of the yirincipal verb, the Perfect, that it is prior 
to it, and the Future, that it is subsequent tf> it. 

618, The Present Infinitive denotes (h>nteraporaneaus Action; 
NOlite id velle qurai fieri nr>n potest, do not wish that which cannot he 

accomplished* CatA esst; quaui videri bonus malebat, Vato preferred to he 
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good father than to seem good. Quousque dIo6s paoem velle t6, how long 
will you say that you desire peace f 

1. The Present Infinitive, like the Present Indicative (688, 2), is some- 
times used of actions really future : 

Cras argentum dare sS dixit, he said that he would give the silver on the 
morrow; T. Pii. ai. 

2. After the past tenses of dSbed, oportet, possum, and the like, the 
Present Infinitive is generally used wliere our idiom would lead us to expect 
the Perfect; sometimes also aftor memini, and the like ; regularly in recall- 
ing what we have ourselves exi>erien(a‘d : 

Llhenls tuds drudire ddbulstl, non ought to have educated your children; 
(\ Wr. a, (59, 101 . Ndn suscipi bellum oportuit, the war should not have been 
undertaken.. Cdnsul esse potui, / might have been consul. M6 Athenis 
audire memini, / remember to have heard at Athens; c. Log. i, 20, 68. 

6ia The] ^hiiure Infinitive denotes Subsequent Action: 

Araleitiae nostrae memoriam sperd sempiternam fore, / hope that the 
recollection of our friendship will he eternal; (' Att» 4, 16. Sd dversuriiin 
civitfttem minAbatur, he threatened that he would overthrow the state. 
PoUicitus iis sum mC omnia esse facturum, 1 promised them that I would do 
everything. (Jalliae sesd potiri posse spdrant, they hope, to be able to get 
possession of (ianl. 

1. After BpSrd, iur6, minor, ainl polliceor the Future Infinitive is 
generally used, as in llu* examples just given, though the Present and Perfect 
also oca’ur. Mortuiver tlie Present, posso, is freely used with these verbs, 
as in tile last ('xainple. 

2. Instead of the regular Future Infinitive, the Periphrastic form,iati!i^ 
rum ©ss© ut, or fore ut, with the Subjunctive, generally Present or Imper- 
fect, is sometimes u.sed: 

Spdrd fort' ut contingat id ndbis, T hope (it will come to pass) that this 
will fall to our lot ; I'hm- i. :n, S 2 . Ndn spdraverat Hannibal, fore ut ad se 
ddfieeront, Ifannibal had not hoped that they %vould revolt to him; h. 28, 44. 

11. 'rhis periphrastk? form is somewhat rare, though it is the only form 
admissible in either voice in verbs which want the Sui)ine and the Participle 
in tilrus. 

4, In l^assive and Deponent verbs, for© with the Perfect Participle is 
sometimes used with the force of a Future Pt'rfect, to denote completed 
action in future time; 

Possum dlcere nid satis aildniptum fore, / can say that I shall have olh- 
tained enough ; sul. i», 2T. DdbelhUum mox fore rdhantur, they thought 
that the war mmld soon be (have been) brought to a close ; L. sa, 3S, e. 
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620. The Perfeot Infinitive denotes Prior Action : 

Plat5nem fenmt didicisse r^tbcOgorCa omnia, they say that Plato learned 
all the doctrines of Pythagoras; Ttisc. i, 17, S9. ('oiisciiis mihy eram, nihil 
a m6 commissum I was conscious to myself that no off erne had been 
committed by me, '*> 

1. The Perfect Infinitive is sometiinea used where our idiom requires the 
Present, but it generally calls atiention to tlie completion of the action, in 
the active voice this construction is rare except in tiie i>oets and in Uvy, but 
in the passive is qeite freely used with u^rbs of wishing, especially with 
void, even by the best wrilei-s: 

Qu5s pulverera Olympicutn collCgissc in vat, nhom it delights to collect (to 
have collected) the Olympie dust'^ ; 11 . i, i,r,. VTvsilnuin tetigisse tiinent 
pofitam, they fear to touch the mad poet. Quibus K'x cfmsultiim esse viUt, 
whose interests the law re^jihires m to eensuU ; < . Div d. 6, 21. 

Note. — In this construction eaae i.^ very often omitted: 

Illos moniir»F volr», I xcish them admonished ; t . c. % 12 , 27. Ndilem factiimi 
/ should not wish it done; T. Ad. ^G^. 

2. The Perfect Passive Infinitive, like the Perfect Pa.^-sive Indicative, 
sometimes denotes tin* result cd* the action. 1 has doctum esae may mean 
either to have, been instructed^ or to be a learned man. In the best prose, 
eme is u.sed if the result behings to the prt'sent time; fuisse, if it belongs 
to past time ; but .subs(*(pientiy this distinction bi'tween the Infinitive with 
ease and the Infinitive with fuisse gradually disappeared : 

Populum allo<]uitur sripit uin fuis.se iT*gem icth, she addressed the people^ 
saying that the king had laen stunned by the blow; L i, 41, 5 


GEKUNDJVES AND GEIiUNPS 

621. The Gerundive is a verbal adjective or participle, which 
is used in several special constructions. With tlie verb, aum, 
it forms the Passive Periphrastic (-onjugjition, <lenoting Duty 
or Necessity. This conjugation may b(*. citlu^r Personal or 
Impersonal. 

1. The Periphrastic Conjugation of Transitive verbs generally takes 
the personal construction : 

OccultAe inimicitiae timendae sunt, concealed hostilities are to he feared. 
Caesarl omnia erant agenda ; aciSs instruenda, mllit^.s cohortandl, slgnuin 


^ Referring to the chariot races at the Olympic Games. 
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dandum, (Jaesar had ei>ery thing to do (every thing was to b© done); to form 
. the Une^ exhort the soldiers, give the signal ; Cw-s. 2, 20, 1. 

2 . The Passive Periphrastic conjugation of Intransitive verbs always 
takes the impersonal construction, and may govern the same case as the 
other forms of the verbs : 

Uesistendum senectuti est ; pugnandum contra senectutem, xve mimt resist 
old age; we must jight against old age; c. Sen ii. -io. Aut rei publicae mihl, 
aut mei obllviscendum est, J must forget either the republic or myself; 
cf. L. 8, 7, 16. * 

3 . Sometimes in Plautus and Lucretius, rarely in later writers, the 
Passive PeriphrOvStic conjugation ot' tran.sitive verbs takes the imper- 
sonal construction and admits the Accusative ; 

Ml hftc noctfi agitandumst vigilias, I must keep watch this night; 
PI. Trill. 669. Poeiuls tiiiienduiiist, loe must fear punishment. Viam quam 
nobis iiigrediendum est, a journey upon which we must enter. 

622 . The Gerundive is sometimes used as a Predicate Accusa- 

tive to denote the Purpose of the action, chiefly after verbs of 
Giving, Delivering, Sending, Permitting, Undertaking, Caring 
for, etc., do, trado, mitto, suscipio, curd, etc. : 

Praecla diripienda data est, the b(wt>/ was fjiven up to be plundered; 
L. 22, .V2, .V 115s Aeduis cQ.stodiendOs triblit, these he delivered to the Aedui 
to guard. Caesar ponteni faciendum curat, Caesar has a bridge made. 

623 . The Gerundive in direct agreement with a noun in an 

obli(jue (‘ase forms with that noun what is called the Gerundive 
coustruction : , 

COnsilia urbis d^lcndae, plans far destroying the city (of the city to be de- 
stroyed). Locum oppido condeiidO c5p5runt, they selexted a place for found- 
ing a town. FtTruni, rent ad colendOs agr58 necei^ariam, fron, a thing 
necessary in (to or for) cultivating the land. Ip amlcls ©ligendis, in select- 
ing friends (in friends to be selected). 

1. This construction is confined to transitive verbs, including a few verbs 
originally transitive, though not thus used in classical prose, as Gtor, fruor, 
fungor, and potior, etc. : 

Ad haec Qtenda, /or using these things; T. Hcaut. m. Ad suuixi milnus 
fungendurn, for discharging his duty. Sp€s potiendOrum castrdrum, the 
hope of getting possession of the camp. 
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624. The Neuter of the Gerundive, used impersonally, forms 
the Gerund, a verbal noun which shares so largely the character 
of a verb that it governs oblique cases and takes adverbial 
modifiers : 

Sum cupidus t6 audiendi, / am desirous 0 / hearing you ; (i\ Or. 2 , 4, 16 . 
Ars Vivendi, the art of living. Ad bene beatSque vivenduia, for living tpell 
and happily ; C. Fam. 6, 1 , 8. 


USE OE CASES IN THE GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION AND 
IN GERUNDS 

625. All the oblique caocs — the Genitive, Dative, iVccusative, 
and Ablative — occur both in Dc', Gerundive constructions and in 
Gerunds, and in general they contorm to the ordinary rules for 
the use of cases. 

626. Genitive. The Genitive iu Gerundive constructions and 
in Gerund^s is used with nouns and adjectives: 

Gerundive. — Iniu sunt cOnsilia urbis dcbuidac, plans have been formed 
for destroying the city; c. Mur. 8T, ldatr»nis studiosus audiendi, de-sircMS 
of hearing Plato. 

Gerund. — Sapicntia ars viveudl putanda esl , wisdom slujuld he regarded 
as the art of living. IQs vocandi seinltum, the right of summoning the 
senate. ArUuti vein ac falsa diiQdicandi, the art of distinguishing true 
things from false; < or. 2 , ss, u>7. 

1. In Transitive verbs ti»e Gerundive construction is preferred, as in the 
first and second examples, though tlie Gerund is often used as in tlie fourth 
and fifth examples, but witli neuter ]>rononnH and adjeetives tlie Gerund is 
regularly used ; thus artem vSra dliddicandl, not artem vSrdrum dliddl* 
cand^nun, bei’ause vSrSrum may mean of true men. 

2. In Intransitive verbs the Gerund is the regular construction, as in the 
thirtl example. 

il. In the Gerundive construction with the pronouns mel, tul, aul, nostrX, 
and vestii, the Gerundive ends in di, <is these pronouns were originally jws- 
sessives in the Genitive singular ma.sculine: 

Sul pQrgandi causa, fw the sake of excusing themselves ; (’aes. 4, 18, 5. COpla 
placandi tiii (feminine), an opportunity of appeasing you. Vestrl adhortandl 
causa, for the purpose of exhorting you. ^ 

4. In rare instances the (ienitive of the Gerund occurs with another Geni- 
tive depending upon tlie same noun: 
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Ldcis^ tuendl cOpia, the privilege of beholding the light; of. Pi. c»pt. loos. 
Reiclendl iCldicum i potestas, the power of challenging the judges ; at c. Ver. 
2, 81, 7T. 

6. The Genitive in the Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds sometimes 
denotes Purpose or Tendency : 

Imperium c^nservandae libertatis fuerat, the government had aimed at the 
preservation of liberty (had been of liberty to be preserved) ; S. c. 6, 7, Vereor 
m laudare nC id adsentandl faeere existurnSs, I fear to praise you^ lest you 
should think that 7 do it for the purpose of flattery. Proficiscitur o5gn6- 
scendae antuiuitatis, he sets out for the purpose of studying antiquity, 

I^OTK. — Libertatis, in the first example, is in origin a Predicate Genitive 
after fuerat, and the Genitive in the other examples follows the same analogy. 

627. Dative. — Tlio Dative is rare both in Gerundive construc- 
tions and ill Gerunds, but it occurs with a few verbs and adjectives 
which regularly govern the Dative: 

Numa sacer(lr)tibuH creandis animnm adiCcit, Numa turned his mind to the 
appointment of the priests. Chun solvendo nOn essent, since they were not 
able to pay. 'IVnipora deinetendiK fiTictibiis accoinmodata, seasons suitable 
for gathering fruits; (' Sen. ii>, 7o Sunt acuendls puerorum ingeniis n5n 
InfitileH iCisCis, games are useful (not useless) for sharpening the intellects 
of hoys; ouint. i, s, u. 

1. /I’hc Dative of the Gerund with a direct object occurs only in Plautus. 

2. The Dative in these <‘onHtrue,tions often denotes Piirix>se, or the End 
for which anything is done, and is S(unetiiiie8 used after certain official names, 
as decemviri, triumviri, comitia, <‘tc. : 

Ea tueiuhie Syriae paruntiir, these preparations are made for the purpose 
of guarding Syria ; 'I ik-. Ah. ir., 4. Gomitia cOnsulibus rogandls habuit, he held 
the comitia for the election of cim.^^uls ; c, Div. i, i7, ss. DecemvirOs l€gibua 
Hcribendis ereilvinuw, we hare appointed decemvirs to prepare taws; L. 4, 4, 8. 

628. Accusative. — The Accusative in Gerundive constructions 
and in Gerunds - is used with a few jirejiositions, generally with ad: 

llaec r^s Caesar! diffioidtatem ad cf^nsilium capiendum adfer^bat, this fact 
presented a difficulty to Cae.mr in the way of forming his plans; Caes. 7, 10. 

1 Here lUcia, though apparently limiting tuendi, probably depends upon 
oOpia, and iftdicum pn)bably dc])end8 uiwii potest&s. 

a The use of the Accusative of the Gerund with a direct object is without 
classical authority. 
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Ad audienduia parftti sumus, m are prepared to hear. Int«r ladendum, 
during play. In rem pdblicam cOnservatidam, on the presentation of the 
republic. 

629. Ablative. — The Ablative of Separation and Source in 
Gerundive constructions and in Gerunds generality takes n 
preposition, — a, ab, de, S, or ex: 

A pecUnils capieiidls honinu^s abstorrfire, to deter men from accepting 
bribes; 0. Vcr. 2, m U2. Detcrri^rc jX srrihf'n.io, to deter from, writing. 
nostrS amlc6 plfvcandO, in regard, to appeasing our friend. 

1. The Ablative of the Germidive coiis(,imi< fidu oeciuvs also with pr6, and 
in late writens with one or two <jther prepositions : 

PrO omnibus geiitibus const* rvartlis, for the. mke of preserving all races; 
C. Off. 8, f>. 25. 

2. The Ablative of tin* Gerundive construction occurs after a (omparalivt* 
in the following seiiU iice: 

Xhllnm oiTicium refen*n<hX gratirl magis n(*cc..ssariuni est, no duty is more 
necessary than that of returning a faeor; (' o'* i, u. 47. 

630. The Instnuucntal Ablative in Gt*riin(]ivc constructions 
and in Gerunds is gt‘neraUy used without a ])re})osition : 

Locpiendi Clegantia augetur legendis oratoribns, i lego net (f speeeh is pro- 
moted by reading the orators; or. u, lo, (’aesar (land5, subl(‘vandr), 
Igndscendtl glr>riain adeptus cst., (Utesor obtained glory by giving^ aiding^ and 
pardoning. SaluU'ui hoininibiis (land*'), by giving safety tit men. Korlia 
facta ineinorandf), by recofuiting brave tieeds. 

1. The Gerundive seems at tiin(*s, e,s))«*cbi))y in Mm* piH'ts, to lose its dis- 
tinctive force and to be n<*arly <*(piiv.ileiit to a {>rest*nt or perfect paiticij)le : 

TrlgintiX magnos volvendis inrui-siltim (elmrac.terislic!) t)rbis, thirty great 
circles of revolving months; V. i, 201 *. 

631. The Locative Ablative generally taktis tlie preposition in, 
but it is sorneiiines used without it, esfmc'ially in tlie [Kx^ts : 

BrQtus in in)eranda patria e»t inU^rlV(•t,us, lirntus was stain in freeing his 
country. Virtiites cernuutnr in agendo, virtues are seen in action. In ainl- 
cls Cligendls negligentes, eareless in choosing friends. In HUiun cuique tribu- 
endn, in giving to every one his due ; c itmt. 21, ho. 

1. After prepositions the Ablative of a Gerund with a direct object, as in 
the last example, is exceedingly rare. 
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632. The Supine, like the Gerund, is a verbal noun. It has a 
form in um, an Accusative, and a form in u, generally an Abla- 
tive, though perhaps sometimes a Dative. 

1. The Supine in um governs the same case as the verb : 

L^gatOfi mittunt rogEtum auxilium, they send ambassadors to ask aid. 

Supines in um 

633. Rule. — The Supine in um is used with verbs of 
motion to express purpose : 

Ad Caesarem congratulatum convenerunt, they came to Caesar to con- 
gratulate him. Mittit rogatum vasa, he send.s to ask for the vases. Legatl 
venerunt r6s repetiturn, deputies came to demand restitution; L. 8, 26, 6. 

1. The Supine in um is sometimes used after verbs which do not directly 
express motion ; 

Daturne ilia PamphilC hodi6 niiptum, is she given in marriage to-day to 
Pamphilus 9 T. And. noi. Laced aemonifis scniein sessum rec6pisse, that the 
Lacedaemonians welcomed the old man to a seat; 0. Sen. 18, 03. 

2. The Supine in um with the verb e6 is ecfuivalent to the forms of the 
Active Periphrastic conjugation, and may often be rendered literally : 

BonOs omnCs perditum eunt, they arc going to destroy all the good; 
cf. 8. C. 62, 12. 

3. The Supine in mn with Irl, the Infinitive Passive of e6, forms, it will 
be remembered (235, 2), the Future Passive Infinitive : 

Brfltum visum Iri ft ra6 putO, 1 think that Brutus will be seen by me. 

634. The Supine in um is not very common, though it occurs 
in a large number of verbs,* but Purpose may be denoted by 
various other constructions: 

1. By the Subjunctive with ut, n§, qu6, qu6 minus; see 568. 

2. By the Subjunctive in Relative clauses; see 690. 

3. By Gerundives or Gerunds; see 622, 696, 5. 

4. By Future Participles ; .see 638, 3. 


1 A<x^or<ihtg to Oraeger, II., p. H2tl, the Supine in um is found in one hundred 
and seventy^nine verbs, and also forms an element in the Future Infinitive 
Passive of fifty-seven verbs. 
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Supines in H 

«635r Rule. The Supine in a is generally used as an 
Ablative ; sometimes perhaps as a Dative : 

Quid est tam iucundtun auditu, what u so agreeable to hear (iu hear- 
ing)? 0. Or. 1, a, 81. genere mortis diffioilo dictu eat, it is difficult to 
speak of the kind of death ; C. Am. 8, 12 . Sed ita dictu opus est, but is 
necessary to say this (so, thus). Incrediiule meuiofatu est, it is incredible 
to relate. Pudet dictu, it is a shame to tell; Tim. Agr. 82. 

1. The Supine in ii is used with adjectives, as facilis, dilficiUg ; cridi- 
bilis, incredibiliB ; iUcttndus, inidcundnB ; mIrftbiliB, tenibillB, etc . ; 
with f&s, nefSlfi, opuB, and in eariy or late Latin, with two or three verbs. 

2. The Supine in d is coinpaiatively rare.’ 'I'hc most common examples 
are auditd, aditd, oSgnitd, dicta, fectd ; intell^ctd, inventU^ memorfttd, 
nfttd, rel&td, scitd, tSotd, trftctdtd, victfl, \dBil. 

3. It is probable that the Supine !n d contained originally the forms both 
of the Dative ar.d of the Ablative, and that such forms as memor^tul are 
illustrations of the former : 

Istaeo lepida sunt mcmorStuI, these things are. Jim to relate ; n. iiao. 62. 

4. It is generally assumed that the secu^nd Supine never takes an 
object, but it may take the Ablative with a preposition, as in the second 
example, or an adverb, as in the third. 


PARTICIPLES 

636. The Participle is a verbal adjective which governs the 
same cases as the verb to which it belongs: 

Animus s^^ nOn vidCms alia cernit, the mind., though it does not see itself 
(not seeing itself), discerns other things; c. Tum>, 1 , 2T, 67. 

1. Renicraber that participles are sometimcK used as substantives (494) : 

C5n8iU5 condontium urbes, in accordance with the policy of the founders 

of (those wlio found) cities. Nihil ditticne aiuanU putO, I think nothing 
difficult for a lover. 

2. Participles used as substantives sometimes retain the adverbial modi- 
fiers which belong to them as participles, and sometimes assume adjective 
modifiers which belong to them as substantives : 

1 According to Draeger, II., p. H33, on the authority of K, L. Richer, Dg Suplnls 
Latinae Linguae, the second Supine is found In one htirulred and nine verba, and 
ifi used with one hundre^l and sixty-two different adjectives. 
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N6n tam praemia sequl recte factOrum quam ipsa r6ot6 facta, mt to seek 
the rewards of good deeds so much as good deeds themsHres ; C. M4i. 85, 96. 
Factum praeciarum atque divliium, an excellent and divine deed ; C. Ph. 2, 44, ii 4 . 

3. A participle with a negative is often best rendered by a participial 
noun with the preposition without : 

Volui)tates n5n CTubesc^eiis persequitur, he pursues pleasures without 
blushing ; (!. N. f). i, 40, iii. Natura dedit usuram vitae, ndlla praestituta die, 
nature has given the loan of life without fixing the day for payment. 

4. The I\^rfect l*articiple is often best rendered by a participial or verbal 
noun with of: 

Homerus fuit ante llrunaiu conditani, Homer lived before the founding of 
Mome (before Konic founded); c. Tusc. IToditae patriae crimen, the 

charge of having betrayed the country. 

637. I’articiides are sometimes equivalent to Qualifying Rela- 
tive clauses : 

Oinnr‘H aliud agentf^s, aliud siinulantf.s, iinprobi, all who do one thing and 
pretend another are dishonest. 

638. Participles are sometimes equivalent to Adverbial clauses. 

1. I’articipleH sometimes denote Time, Cause, Manner, Means: 

Platr) seribens est inovtuus, Plato died while writing ; c. Sen 5, 18. Fortis- 
simo pfigiirins interlieitur, he is .slain while bravely fghting. Ilenfintiant, s6 
perfidiain veritos revert isse, they report that they returned because they feared 
perfidy. Hrmnlnl gnUulanteK Horatiiim aeeii^iimt, the Jtonians receive Ho- 
ratius with c<nHjratulations (eougratulaling) . Sol (uieiis diem conficit, the 
sun by its rising causes the day ; c. N !>. i, to, 102 . 

2. Particij)le.s sometime.s denote (’omlition, or ('oncession : 

Keluctante njXt ura, inritus labor est, if nature opjxtsesy effort is vain. Ista 

Jam did exsj)eetilns, non amler) tanu'ii HagitAre, though / have been long 
expecting your treatise, yet I do not dare to ask for it; t:. Av. l, 1,8. 

3. Partieij)les soinetijiies denote Pur[H)se, the Future in Livy and, lat« 
wrin^rs, tlui (Jertunlive even in tln^ best authm's ( 622 ): 

Ilediit, kdli eAsnin tentfltfiriis, he returned to try (about to try) the for- 
tune of tear ; L. 42, rri. Dedit mihl ei)istula!n legendain tuain, he gave me your 
letter to read. 

639. Partiei]>les are sometimes used in Latin where principal 
clauses would be required in Engli.sh : 

Cla.wan d^victam ei^pit, he conquered and took the feet (took the fleet 
conquered) ; n, 5 , 2 , «, 
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1. Perfect Participles sometimes repeat the action of the preceding verb, 
or give its result ; 

Exercitum fundit, fosum persequitur, he rovts the army and pursues it 
routed; L. i, lo, 4. 

640 . The Tenses of Partieiples, Present, Perfect, and Ftiture, 
represent the time, respectively, ii.s Present, Past, and Future 
relatively to that of the principal verb. Thus, in relation to the 
principal action, the Present represents contemporaneous action, 
the Perfect, prior action, and the Future, subsequent iiction: 

Mendaci homiiii ne verinn qiiUk in dIceinJ crtMierc solCmiis, me are not 
wont to believe a liar even whv.n he speaks thi> truth ; cf. v, oiv. 2 , 7i, i4n. llva 
mfttUrata dulcSscit, the. grape, v.hcn it has ripened (prior acMon), be- 
comes sweet. Bona seinpyr jilacitOu*, laudat, ne praises bleMings that will 
always pUme (subsequent action). 

1. The Perfect- Particnjile in de[>onent and passive verbs is soinetimeM 
used of present time, and soinetinu's in passive verbs it lt>se.s in a great 
degree its force as a tense and is best rendert>d l^y a verbal noun : 

Isdeih (lucil)us u.sus Numidas initlit, em 'oyinn Sitme persons as 
guides he sends the Xamidians ; 2,7 i Inctlns^ls perferi nHvis, he 

reports the firing of the ships (shiiis on fire); v a, 

2. The Perfect Partici]>le witli habed lias nearly the saiiie force as 
the corresponding English Perfect with hare: 

Equitatum oorictuin liabehat, he had collected the cavalry (had the cavalry 
collected) ; Caes, i, if», 1 . 

3. Perfect Participles are often used as predicate adjectives to denote 
the Result of tiie action : 

Id paratl sunt facere, they are prepared to do this ; o. riuinct. 2 , s. 

4. The want of a Perfect Active Partici])Ie is sometimes supplitnl by a 
Tenq>oral Clause, and sometiiues by a Perfect Piissive Participle in the 
Ablative Absolute: 

Postquain in 'rr€virr>s v^^nit, transire (Mlnstituit, having arrived 

among the 7'reviri^ he decided to cross the Ithine ; < 1 , s^ 1 . Equitatu 

praemissO subsequebatur, having sent forward his cavalry^ he followed. 

5. The want of a Present Passive Participle is generally supplied by 
a Temporal clause : 

Cum a Oat^ne laudabar, reprehendl niC a ceteris facile piytifibar, being 
praised bp Cato, / cheerfully bore being (to be) censured by the others; 
0, Orator, t«, 41. 
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641. Direct and Indirect Discourse. — When a writer or speaker 
expresses thoughts in the original words of the author, he is said 
to use the Direct Discourse, Oratio Recta ; but when he expresses 
thoughts, whether his own, or those of another, in any other 
form, he is said to use the Indirect Discourse, Oratid Obliqaa. 
The Indirect Discourse regularly depends upon a verb of Saying, 
Thinking, Perceiving, etc. : 

Direct. — Plut5 in Italiain vfinit, Plato came into Italy* 

Indirect with fenint. — PlatCnem ferunt in Italiam vfinisse, they say that 
Plato came into Italy. 

Direct. — LItilis est scientia, knowledge is useful. 

Indirect with arbitror. — Utilem arbitror esse scientiam, I think that 
knowledge is useful. 

1, Wonis quoted without chanj?e belong to the Direct Discourse: 

Direct. — Duumvirfis secundum ICgern faciA, 7 app<nnt duumvirs according 
to law. 

Direct with inquit. — Rex “duuinvirOs’’ iiu|uit “secundum 16gem faciO,” 
the king said^ “7 appoint duumvirs according to law.'"* 

MOODS AND TENSES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

Mooda in Principal Clauaea 

642. Rule. — Hie principal clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Infinitive with the 
Subject Accusative when Declarative, and the Subjunctiv4i|^ 
when Interrogative or Imperative: 

Died classein niagnam snperatam ease atque depressarn,^ / say that a 
large fleet was conquered and sunk. Caesar respond it se id facturura, 
Caesar replied that he would do it. Cato uurilrl se mebat, Cato tms wont 
to say that he wondered. Ilippiaa gidnhtua eat aiuihuu vSe aua mauu con- 
fecisse,* Hippias boasted that he had made the ring with his owvk hands; 

C. Or. 8, 82, 12". 

* In Direct Disiconrse those examples would read (1) classla m&grna Boper&ta 
eat atque ddpressa, (2) id faciam, (3) miror, (4) &nulum mea mantl o5n* 
f§ci. Observe that ihe pronominal subjects implied in faciam, rnlror, and 
ednfScI are expressed with the Infinitive: sfi faclUrum, mirftri sS, aS odu> 
ffiotaaa. But the subject is mmietimes otUltted when it can be readily supplied. 
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Ad postull^fca Caesaris pauca i-espoiidit; quid sibt vellet? cur in safe 
possessioncs veniret,^ to the demands of Caesar he replied briefly, what did 
he (Caesar) wishf why did he come into his possessions f Oaes. i, 44, 7, 
Respouderunt; cur sui quicquain ‘ sse imperil traus Hlienuin postula- 
ret,^ they replied; why did he demand that anythivy beyond the If hint 
should he under his swayf Poslulavit eadeiU;, ne Aeduis beUiim inferret, 
obsides reddex'ct,^ he made the same demands^ that he slmuid not make wtn 
upon the Aedui, and that he should return the hostayes. Sci'ibit Labien(» 
cum legidne vcuiat/^ he writes to Labicnus to come (Unit he should come) 
with his legion; Ca+s. 4 <i, 4. 

1. The verb on which the Inhuitive depends is often omitted, or only 
implied in some preceding verb or expression, especially after the Sub- 
juiictive of Purpose: 

l^thia praec^pit ut MIKiadom »iiirjr»*ftt(3rtm sibT silmertnt; in-icpta pr(V 
spera futUra, Pythia ordered that they should t<L\i MiUiades as tfieir 
commander (telling them), that their efforts would be successful; N. 1 , 1 . fs 

12, Rhetorical Questions — which arc questions only in form, as they are 
used for rhetorical effect in place td declarative, sentences — take the Inllui- 
tive. Here belong most questK'Us which in - * dirc^'t form have the verh in 

the first or in the third person : 

Respoiidit, mini mcrnorlam dr*prmere posse,'’ he repUrd, could he lay aside, 
the recollection f n h. s. Duefbant il t’aesare cimvcntura subsidia ; quiil 
esse levins, etc., they showed that assistance would came from Caesar ; lokaf 
was more ineo aside rate., etc, i* 

d. Dcliberitivc and Potential Questions generally retain the Subjunctive . 
from tlie Direct Discourse : 

In spem v6nerat, si? sine pQgna rem cr)iillcere possr ; ciir foi'tuiiam peiicdi- 
tilrftur,^ he had hoped (had come into the hojK-O t,<t he, able, to accomplish the 
work without a battle ; why shioild he try fortune, i'lws (!, 1, 1, 

4. In th(5 Indirect Discourse, aftirmativo commands, exei'pt after verbs of 
wishing and asking, generally take the Hubjimctive without ut, but rn'gative 
commands take the Subjunctive with nS; K€*e examples. 

1 In Direct JiivScourse these examples would rea<l (1) quid tlbl vis? cUr laa 
meSa posaessiOnge venla? ami (2) cQr tul qulcquam esse imperii els 
BhSnum poatulfts? 

2 In Direct Discoursi*. (1) n51i Aeduia bellum inferre, obsides redde, and 
(2) cum legidne v§n! 

3 Direct Discourse, (1) num memorlam dSpdnere possuSOk? == memoriam 
dip^inere non possum, (2) quid ©St levius? nihil e»t levins. 

^ DircM't Dist‘ourse, cUr fortUnam pericUter? 

HAUK. LAT. OliAH. — 23 
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6. After inbeO and retd^ commands are regularly expressed by the 
Accusative with the Infinitive, but occasionally by the Subjunctive with 
or without ut or nS, especially in poetry; 

Navgs aedificSrl iubet, he orders vessels to he built. Castra mfinlri vetuit, 
he forbade the camp to be fortified. lubetO ut certet Amyntas, bid Amyntas 
be my rival; v. E. s, 15. 

Moods in Subordinate ClauBOs 

643. Rule. — The subordinate clauses of the Direct Dis- 
course, on becoming Indirect, take the Subjunctive : 

Dico classem magnani quae ad Italian! rapeietur, siiperatam essed 
/ say that a large fleets which was hurrying toivard Italy ^ was conquered; 
c. Man. 8, 21 . Caesar respondit, sc id q«iod in Xerviis fecisset, facturuni,'*' 
Caesar feplied that he tvould do that which he had done in the cme of the 
Nervii. llippias gloriatus est aiiulum queiu haberet se sua manu coii- 
fecLsse,^ Hippias boasted that he had made with his own hands the ring 
which he wore. 

1. Clauses introduced by relative pronouns, or by relative adverbs 
— as ubl, unde, qu&rS, etc. — sometimes have the force of independent 
clauses, and accordingly take the Infinitive with subject Accusative: 

Ad eum defertur, esse civem KOmamim qul (juererftur, quem (= et eum) 
adw'rvatuni esse, it was reported to him that there was (t Roman citizen who 
made a complaint., and that he. had been placed under guard; c. Ver. 5, G2, iw. 
Demdnstrabitur, n(^ si iudiciC) quidem ilia damiiaia esset potuLsse liunc ipsiim 
d6 ilia suppliciiun hutnere ; quarC esse Indigmiin, it will be shown that not 
even if she had been anideuined by a court of justice would he have been able 
to inflict punishment upon her; that therefore it was a disgraceful act. 

2. (diiuses introduced by certain conjunctions, as ut, quaxu, quant;* 
quam, quia, and cum, sometimes take the Infinitive with subject 
Accusative, esjxjcially in Livy and Tacitus : 

Nmn putatis, dixisse eum luinaeius quam facturuiu fuisse, do you think 
that he, spoke more tfireateningly than he would ham acted? C. Ph. 5,8, eu 
Dicit sfi inoenibua inelusOs Uuiere eOs, quia i)er agros vagftrl, he says that he 
keeps them shut wp within the walls^ because they icould wander through the 
fields, (luni interim l6geni tautam vim haber* in the mean time the 
law has such force ; l. 4, r»i, 4. 


1 Bireet, classls m&erna quaa ad Italian! raplSbStur super&ta eat. 
® Birect, faclam id quod in Nervlls ffici, 

* Bimt, &nulum quem habed me A maud cdnfdcl. 
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S, Faf^nthetical and explanatory olauses introduced into the Indirect 
Biscouracv without strictly forming a part of it, take the Indicative : 

Referunt silvam esse, quae appellfttur Bacenis, (My that there U a 

forest which is called Sacenis ; cu©». 6, in, 5 . OondnlsOs, qul German! ap. 
pellaatur, arhitrffcri act XL m!Ua, that they estimated the Comirmi^ who are 
mlled Germans^ at forty thousand. 

4. Sometimes clauses which are not parenthetical, especially n;lativ© 
and temporal clauses, lake the Indicative to emphasize the fjici stated : 

Certior factas est ea paile vici, quau. GalUs concesscrat, omn^s discos- 
sisse, he i-pus informed tnat all had withdrawn from that part of the village 
which he had assigned to Ms Gauls; k:ae<. ;J, i. 

644L Tenses in the Iiidireot Discourse generally conform to 
the ordinary rules for the use of tenses in the Subjunctive and 
Infinitive; but notice the following special points . 

1. Tlie present and Pei feet mav be used ( ven after an historical tense, 
to impart a more lively eiTect to tht‘ narrative : 

Caesar re.spondit, si ohsidfs sib! dentnr, sCsP cum ils pa.ccin esse factdruin, 
Caesar replied that if hostages should he to him, he would nut ke peace 
toith them; <'««“), i, u,s Kxitus fuit An\u<HuH, neque ulh’is vacare. agrds, cjul 
darl possiiit, (hr close of the spceeh was that there were not any lands unoc- 
cupied which could he gnwn. 

2. The Future Perfect in a subordinate clause of the direct discomse 
is changed in the indirect into the Perfect Subjunctive after a principal 
tense, and into lie* Pluperfect Subjunctive after an historical tense: 

Cum trigeminis aguiit rfgtls, iit jn-o sua patriil dlmicenl ; il)T iinperiiim 
fore, unde vietdria fuerit, the kings urt»inge with the triplel-hrothers that 
they shall ftght for their country; that the soverriynf.y shall he on the side 
tvhich shall win the victory (wlicnco tlie victory shall liave b(ien); L. i, 24, 2 . 

PRONOUNS AND PERSONS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

646. In passing from the Direct Discourse to the Indirect, 
pronouns of the lirst and second persons are generally changed 
to pronouns of the tliijd person, and the first and second persons 
of verbs are generally changed to the third jierson : 

Hippias gldriatus est, pallium qud amiotus easet, hP sufi manUi oOnfecisse, 
SRppias boasted that he had made with his own hands the cloak which he wore 

^ Direct, ego meft manQ. Ego becomes eS, and mea becomes etUh 
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(in which he was clad). Bespondit si obsidfis ab iis sibf * dentur, s^s© cnm 
ils pacem esse factClrura, he replied that if hostages should be given to him by 
them^ he would make peace with them, 

1. Tims (1) ego is changed to aul, alb!, etc,, or to Ipse; mens and 
noster to suns; (2) tfi to is or ille, sometimes to sn!, etc., tuns and 
vester to suus, or to the Genitive of is ; and (3) Me and iste generally to. 
Me, but Me is sometimes retained. But the pronoun of the first person 
may of course be used in reference to the reporter or author, and the pro- 
noun of the second person in reference to the person addressed : 

Miror te ad m6 nihil scribere, I wonder that you do not write anything to 
me; o. Att. 8, 12 , b. i. 

CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

646. -C/Oiiditional sentences of the First and of the Second 
Form in the Indirect Discourse take the Subjunctive in the 
(knidition and the Infinitive in the Conclusion : 

Respondit si quid Caesar sf* velit, ilium ad se venire oportfTe,^ he replied 
that if Caesar v'ished anything of him, he ought to rotne to him; (’a<‘s. 1.84, 2. 
Id si fieret, intelh'gSbat niilgno cum ]>C‘ricul5 futurim),^ he understood that if 
this should he done, it would he attended with great danger ; Cues, i, lo, 2. 

1. The Future Infinitive is the regular construction in the Conclusion of 
the second form, as in the last example. 

2. The Conclusion takes the Subjunctive when it is Imperative or Inter- 
rogative, and when it is brought into such coniunMion a.s to require that 
mood, as when it is the purpose or result of some other action : 

Scribit Lahirmf), si rel pClhlicae conimo<lo facere i)osset, cum legiOn© 
veniat, he wrote t<t Labienns to none, with his legion, if he could do so con- 
sistently with the interests of the republic ; Vnvs. 4r., 4. Caesar su^ cOpiSjS 
prfidilxit, ut si vellet Ari ovist us i>roelio contendere, ei potestfts ii5h deesset, 
Caesar Jed out his forces in order that, if Ariovistus wished to Jight^, he miqht 
hare the opportunity ; i, 4s. a. 

647. Conditional Sentences of the Third Form in the Indirect 
Di.scourse depending on a verb of Saying, Thinking, etc., retain 
the Imperfect or Pluperfect SubjunctivQ||nchanged in the Con- 
dition, regardless of the Tense of the Principal verb, but in the 

1 Direct, a v6bls mlbl . . . ago vfibiscum. VSbis becomes ils, vGblscum 
becomes cum Us, mihi hecomes sib!, and ago, sSsS. 

* IHrtrt, a! aMd Caesar m€ vult Ilium ad mS venire oportet. 

* Direct, id si Hat oi fiat, m&gnd cum periculb sit or erlt. 
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Conclusion they take the Periphrastic Infinitive, the Present in 
Irum ease when the condition belongs io present time, and the 
Perfect in Unm fuisse when it belongs to past time: 

Respondit, si cjuitl ipsi a Caesare opus met. aii euin ventCirum fuisso, 

replied t/ialf if he needed anything fnnn Caemr, he would have come 
*Co him; (Jai'H. 1 , ‘i. Clftrait'llmt, neque abler Otuntfs cOiisilium fuisse 

captQrr>s, neque KburOnfis, si iile admel, ad oiistra vontflros he cried 
otU that otherwise the (Jarnntes would not have conceived the purposi.^ nor 
would the Ehuroaes »> coming tv oxit camp ,* Oaes. 5, 20 , 2 . 

1. The couclusiou of this lorin of the couditioral sonteiico in the In- 
direct Discourse corresponds to the Periphrastic Judicative iu the Direct 
Discourse. Tims, in the fir^t example, tiie conclusion in the Direct Dis- 
course would i>e ad t€ ventQrns ful. Hence we have Ivue the simple 
change from tlie Periphnistic Indicative to the Ihiriphrasdo Inhiiitive. I'or 
the close relationship in nieauing between the Pciiphrasrlc Indicative and 
the regular Subjunctive, see 582 , 1. 

2. In the cojiclusion of conditional sentences of the third form the circum- 
locution, futQrum esse ut or fore ut with ti<e Imperfect Subjunctive for 
present iinu‘, and futilnim fuiase ut wiih t ‘ Imperfect Subjunctive fo»' past 
time, is used in the passive voi(5e and Bometimes in the active : 

Nisi nuntii essent allatl, (‘xlstimainint fmrirum fuisse ut oppiduin tlrnitte- 
rtllur, they thought that the town would have been losf if tidings had not 
been brought; ef. Cae-'. a, loj, 8. 

3. Remember that in tuo conclusion of conditional sentences of the 
third form, certain special verbs ( 583 ) generally tak(i the ordinary forms 
of the historical tenses of tiie Indicative. In the Indinict Discourse the 
Perfect Infinitive of cour.se takes tlie, phice of this Indicative, and in 
deponent and passive verbs it sometime.s occurs where we expect the 
circumlocution ; 

PlatOiiem exist imf), si voluisset, gravissime i)otuiHse dicere, 1 think that 
Plato could have spoken most forcihly^ if he had wished; c. off. 1 , 1 , 1 . He- 
spondit, si popuUis Rfiimlnus alicalius iiudnae sibl c/mscius fuisset, min fuisse* 
difficile cav^re, he replied that if the Roman people had been conscious of any 
wrong doing, it would not have been diplcuU for them to lu> on their guard. 

niilil pei-smldrdiit, multr>.s virr)8 tanta esse c«’>ii;ltAs, nisi eernen-nl, etc., 
Hi/ one tcill persuade meBthat many men would have attempted so great 
things, unless they perceived, etc.; o. Sen. 2i\ B2. 

648 . Conditional Sentences of the Third Form (Jepending on 
verbs which require the Subjunctive admit the following con- 
structions : 
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L If the condition relates to present time, the entire sentence/emains 
unchanged : 

Honestum tale est, ut vel si IgnOrarent id homines, sua tamen pulchritMine 
esset laudabile, honor is such that^ even if men were ignorant of it would 
still be praiseworthy because of Us own beauty ; cf. c. Fin. 2, is, 49. 

11. If the condition relates to past time, the condition remains un- 
changed, but the conclusiop, though unchanged in the passive, takes one 
of the following forms in the active : 

1. If it is an indirect question, the Perfect or Pluperfect of the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is used, the tense being determined by the 
general law for the sJJuence of tenses: 

Die quidnain factdriis fuerls si censor fuiss6s, say what you would have 
done^ if you had been censor; L. 9, 88. 

2. If it is not an indirect question, the Perfect Subjunctive of the. 
Periphrastic Conjugation is generally used: 

Quis dubitat, (piln, si Saguntlnls tuUss6mus opem, totum in Hispaniam 
aversClri belluni fueriinus, who doubts that if we had carried aid to the 
Saguntines, we should have transferred the entire war to Spain? L. 8i,7. 

8. But verbs denoting Ability, Duty, etc., possum, oportet, etc., 
generally take the Perfect Subjunctive of the regular conjugation: 

Hand dubium fuit, quin, nisi ea mora interval! isset, castra capi potuerint, 
there was no doubt that the camp could have been taken, if that delay had not 
occurred ; L. 24, 42. 


INDIRECT CLAUSES 

649 . Indirect Discourse in its widest application includes, not 
only reported speeclies, but all indirect clauses. 

I. Subordinate Clauses containing statements made on the 
authority of any other person than that of the speaker, or on 
the authority of the speaker at any other time than that when 
the statements are reported, regularly take the Subjunctive: 

Laudat AfricAnum quod fucrit abstin€iis,i h^raised Africanus because 
he was temperate ; c. off. 2 , 22 , 76. Uospitem inclAmavit quod niihl fideiu 
hab(^rc n^Uiisset, he rebuked the stranger because he had been unwilling to put 
confidence in me. Privatiin petert^ coepehmt, quoniani dvitati cOnsulere nOn 

1 Quod , . fkbstinins, on the ground that, etc., the reason in the mind of 
the etdogki, not of the historian. 
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poasent,^ th^ began to present their personal petitions^ since they could not 
^act for the state. Librds quOs fr&ter suiis rellquisset,® mihl dOnavit, he gave 
me the boohs which his brother had left; C. Att. 2 , 1 , i2. 

II, Indirect Questions are subordinate inter; ogative clauses and* 
accordingly take the Subjunctive : 

EpamlnCndaa quaeslvit salvi^ane esset olipous/ Epmninondas inquired 
whether his shield teas safe ; vf. r. Fin. 2 , 8a, i>T. Qualls sit aniimia, anirauB nendt, 
what the nature of the soul may be, the soul hnoios not. Quaeritur, o.fir dof'fw- 
fliml hominfe dissentiaut, the question is asked why the most learned men 
disagree. Miror cfir in6 aPcGat?R, / wonder why you accuse me. lit iA 
oblectSs scire cupi j, 1 wish to know how you amuse npurself. 

1. The Subjunctive is put in the periphrastic form in the indirect ques- 
tion when it represents n, periphrastic forjii in the direct question ; 

Cupici scire ubi sis hieinatarus, I desire to know where y‘‘U are going to 
spend the wirdtr. 

2. In indirect questions ne and num are used without aiiy perceptible 
dififereiice ot meaning: 

Quaesivit, salvusne esset clipeus, he asked whether his shield was safe; 
(f. Fin -2, so, 07. Num quid vellem^ rogfivit, he asked whether 1 wished any- 
thing ; c. Att fi, s, 6. 

3. Si is sometimes best rendered, to see whether, to see if to try if etc. 
In this sense it generally takes the Subjunctive, but it also occurs with the 
Indicative, especially in the p<K*ts : 

Te adeunt, si quid vis, they come to you to sec if you wish anything; 
C, f'am. s, 0 , 2 . Lispico, si po.ssuni donata repAnere laeius, see whether I can 
cheerfully return your gifts. 

4. An AcciLsative, referring to the same person or thing as the subject of 
the question, is sometimes, especially in poetry, inserted as the direct object 
of the principal verb ; 

Quis tuum patrem, quis esset, audSvit, who ever heard who your father 
was (heard of your father who he was)? C. Dciot. 11 . »o. NOstl Mflrctdlum, 
quarn tardus sit, you kntne how slow Marcellus is. NOn m6 pern6«tl, (juaiis 
aim, you do not know what son of a person I am ; T. And. rxis. 

1 Quoniam . . . n5n poasent, since they could not, as they thought. 

2 Quda . . . reliquisaet, which he said his brother had left. 

® Here no question is directly H.sked ; we are simply told Ui^fc Kpaminondas 
asked a question, but this statement involves the question, aalvusne est 
clipeus, is my shieM safe t 
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6 . A Personal Passive construction, corresponding to this form of the 
activci is sometimes used, although indirect questions are in gentral either 
the objects of active verbs or the subjects of impersonal passive verbs : 

Perspiciunlur quam sint levgs,^ it is seen (they are seen) how inconstant 
they are ; 0. Am. n, 68. 

0. Often in early Latin, as in Plautus and Terence, and sometimes in the 
poets and in late writers, the Indicative is used in indirect questions, or at 
least in questions which would take the indirect form in the best prose : 

Loquere tQ, quid puerd factumst, tell what has been done with the hoy; 
PI. 7'nic. 7 <s 7 . Quin tCi die, quid est quod m6 veils, nay^ tell what it is^ that 
you wish of me; T. And. 45. 

650 . Indirect Double Questions are generally introduced by 
the same interrogative particles as those which are direct ( 380 ). 

1. They generally take in the first member utrum, or ne, and in the 
second an, sometimes anne, in the sense of or, and necne, or an n6n in 
the. sense of or not : 

Difficile dicta est, utrum limuerint, an dilexerint, it is diffiruH to say 
whether they feared or loved, Quaeritur, sintne di necne sint, the question is 
asked whether or not there are gods; (\ N. i). i, 22, ci. 

2. But they often omit the particle in the first member, and take in 
the second an, or ne in the sense of or, and necne, or an n6n, in the 
sense of or not : 

Vivat an mortuus sit, quis cCirat, irho cares whether he is living or dead f 
C. Pii. la, 16 , a'3. Filins nepOsne fuerit parura liiiiU't, whether ne was the son or 
the grandson is not at all clear. Hapieitlia bcatds efficiat necne, quaestio est, 
whether or not wisdom makes men happy is a question. 

3. Otlier forms of iiidirei;! double questions, as those with ne . . . ne, an 
... an, etc., and those without any interrogative particles, are rare or poetic: 

Qui teneant, hoiuinC^sne feraene, qiiaerere cOnstituit, he determined to as- 
certain who inhabit them, whether men or beasts ; v. i, sos. Yelit, UOlit, scire 
difficile est, it is dificuU to fnd out whether he wishes it or does not wish it. 

4. An, in the sense of whether not, implying ah affirmative, is uised after 
expressions of doubt and uncertainty : dubitd an, neacld an, baud acid 
an, J doubt whether not, I know not whether = / am inclined to think; 
dubium est an, incertum est an, it is uncertain whether not = it is probable : 


^ Observe that the passive construction corresponds to the active persplci- 
unt, eda quam elnt levSs, they perceive them, how inconstant they are, a form 
entirety analogous to ndsti M&rcellum, quam tardus ait, given above. * 
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Bubito an ThrasybQlnm primum omnium I doubt whtthn 7 should 

%ot place Thrmybulus first of all (i.e. I am inclined to tldnk I siioulti). 
Baud scl6 an omnium praestantissinius, I am inclined to think the most dis^ 
tinguished of all ; t. N. D. 2, 4, li. 

651. Indirect Questions must be carefully distinguished 

1. From clauses introduced by relative proiiotuis or reliitiv^adverbs* 
These always have an antecedent expressed or understood, and are never, 
as a whole, tlie subject or object of a verb, while indirect questions are 
generally so used : 

Relative. — Ego quod 8Ci»ti/5 loquar, I shall jn,fj rehat (that which) i thinh 

Interrogative. — D'lcam quid intcllegam, [ i^hall Mitc what 7 unuerstand, 

2. From clauses introduced by nesciS quia quidam. some one^ 
neaoid qu6 modo = qu6ddm mod 6, in some mnj, mirum quantum, 

wonderfully much, wonderfully, eti. 'rhese take tiic lndical:v«’: 

lllc nescio quis Io(juitur, here some one (I know not who) speaks. Id 
mirum quantum pif^fuit, this profiUid, it is wondi.iful how much (i,e. it won- 
derfully piolited). Mir6 quain delectat, how wonderfully it deliyhis. 

652 . Clauses closely dependent upon an Iniinitive or upon a 
Subjuiudive are virtually Indirect (dauses, and avS such they gen- 
erally take the Subjunctive: 

Quam helium fuit crjnfitf'rt nesoire (luod iioscirGs, what a fine, thing it was 
to admit not to know what you did n<>t know; <\ N. i>. i, .‘lO, nj hccordtUione 
nostrae amicitiae siefruorut vixisse vidcar qiiia cum Scipionc vlxerim, 
7 so enjoy the recollection of our frienulsh ip that 7 seem to hare tired happily 
because 7 have lived with ScApio. Vereor duin inimu'rc velim laliOivin, 
augeain, 1 fear that while I wish to diminish the laho)\ I shall increase it; 
c. Uy. i, 12. €uni titjildius ageret quam cunsneHset, since he acted more 
timidly than had been his custom; ( acn. o. i, 19. s 

1. In cUiUHt‘8 dependent upon an Intinitivo or upon a Subjunctive, the 
Subjunctive is used, when the dependent clauses are (!SH<‘ii(.ial to Uk* general 
thought of the sentence, as in the examples just given, hut tin: Indicative is 
used when the clauses are in a ineaHiire parenthetical, and wlum they give 
special prominence to the fact stated, and often when they are introduced 
by dum, esjxjcially in the poets and historians : ^ 

Miliies misit, ut eOs <iui fQgerant persequennitur, he sent soldiers to pursue 
those who hadfied (i.e. the fugitives); 5, i<‘, i. 'I'anta visqu-obit^ltiH est, 
ut earn vel in els quOs numquam vMiruus, diligarnus, so great is the power of 
integtity that we love it even in those whom we have never seen. Fetam ft 
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vObls ut me, dum dS his dispute indicils, audiatis, I shall ask of you that you 
hear me while I discuss these decisions ; C. Clu. 32, 82. 

653 . The directions already given for converting the Direct Discourse, 
Orfitid R6ota, into the Indirect, Orfitid Obliqua, are further illustrated 
in the following passages from Caesar ; 


Direct Diftcoarse. 

TrSUisil Rhenum non meSl sponte 
sed rogStuB et arceBsItua a Gallls ; 
nOn sine nmgna spfj jnagni.s(iue prae- 
mils doinuin propiiniuosgue rellqu! ; 
s^dSs baboo in Gallia ah ipsis con- 
cessas, obsidfis ipsorum voluntate 
datAs ; sUpendnini capio iure belli, 
quod vicU'^res victis iinpbnere con- 
BuSrunt. Xrm ego (iallls sed Galli 
zxdhi belluin intulSrunt. 

Ego prius in (ialliaiu v6nl <iuaui 
populuB RomSlnuB. Nuuupmin ante 
hOe tempusexercituBpiquili Romani 
Galliae pvOvinciae finCvs Sgreasua 
eat. Quid tibi vis ? Cur in mels 
possessiOnCis venia? 


E5 rnihi minus dubililtiAnis datur 
quod eas rf's <|uas v6s, lei^aii Ilel- 
vr*tiT, commemorSatis memoria 
tened, aUpa^ eo f;raviuH fero (piO 
minus merits populi ROmfun acci- 
dSruut. 

Qut>ii si veteris contum^liae obll- 
viscl vol6, num eiiam recentiuin 
inifirulnim, quod m8 iiivltf) iter per 
prrivinciam per vim temptftatis, quod 
Ai‘du(i8, (juod Alh)brogas vez&atia, 
meinoriam dfpAnere poaawn? 

Cum haec ita sint, tamen si ob- 
sid^s ft vdbla mibl dabuntur utl ea 
quai' pollioftmiu! factfirrw iutelle- 
gam, vSbSacum pUcem faciam. 


Indirect Discourse. 

Ariovistus resj^ondit : 

TrftnslsBe Hh^num nOn euS 
sponte sed rogfttum et arceaaltum 
a (jallis ; n5n sine inagna sp6 mag- 
nisque praemils domuin propin- 
quosque rellquiaae ; sed6s habftre 
ill Gallia ab ipsis concessas, obsides 
ipsorum voluntaUi datOs ; stipend ium 
capere iure belli quod viciArgs victls 
imponere conauerint. X5n aSsS 
(Jallis se<l (iallds aib! bellum intu* 
liase. S§ iirius in Galliam vSniaae 
quam populum Rdmftuum. Num- 
quam anb; hoc teinpiis exercitum 
populi Romani Galliae prSvinciae 
finfs Sgreaaum. Quid aib! vellet ? 
Cur ill Bufts poKsessifings veniret ? 
('uo^ n (1 1. u. 

Caesar ita respond it : 

Ed sibi minus dubitatiOnis dan 
vjuod eas res (pifis legati Helvfith 
commemorftsaent memorift tenftret 
at<iue ed gravius lerre qud minus 
inerito populi Rdmftni aodidiaaeut. 

Quod Rl veteris contum^liae obli- 
visci vellet, num etiam recentiuin 
iniuriarum, quod e6 invitd iter per 
prdvinciam per vim temptftaaent, 
quod Aeduds, quod AUobrogas 
vexftaaent, memoriam ddpOiiere 
poaae? 

Cum ea ita sint, tamen si obsidSs 
ab iia aibi dontur, utl ea quae 

poUiceantur facaUrds in^Uegat, 
aftaft cum iXa i>ctcem esse factdmm ; 

Cao6, 1, 14. 
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USB OF PABTICLES 

USE OF ADVERBS 

654. Rule. — Adverbs tiualifj Verbs, Adjectives, and other 
Adverbs : 

Sapientes semper fe^iciter vivuu^ fJhe whe al traps lii'e happ&p. i'l6s 
hand sane ditiivdis^ a thing not so very d^jfirult. 

Note 1. -*~-For Adverts with nouns us'*(l adjeotively, seo 495; 3; for 
Adverbs in place of adjectives, see 497, i ; it>r Adverbs with participles 
used substantively, see 636, 2. 

Note 2. — Sic and ita mean ao, thus. Ita has also a liinitin;i seiist'. as in 
Ita . . . isd, HO . . /f, ordn . . . if. Adeo means to sitch a dyrre or result; 

tarn, tantopere, so much. Tam is useil mostly witi' adjectives and advi'rlis, 
and tantopere with verbs. 

655. Tim comiuon negative partlHes are n6n, «S, baud. 

1. N6n Is lh(‘ usual negative; n6 is used with the (>i>tatlve aiv’ Volitlve 
Subjunctivt* and with tlie Imperative, and hand, in baud sci6 an ami with 
adjectives and adverbs; baud mlrSbile, vondctfnl ; baud aliter, 7iot 
othertcisc. JN6 nSn after vid6 is often l>cst ivudered v'/trthf'r. 

656. 'Fwo m^gatives are generally equivalent to an atflnnative, as in 
English : 

Aperts adillantem neinr» non videt, cilery one rccogniz'cs the open, flatterer. 
Nec hdc ille iidii vidit, he saw this (nor did lio not see this). 

1. Non before a general negative gives it the fore.t' of an indeiinite 

affirmative, hut after .such negative tlu; loree of a general aflirniativo : 
nfni lulmr), some one nbn nihil, something iibn mnmjuam, somelitnes 

nCmO nOn, every one nihil nfm, ewrything nuiinjiiam non, always 

2. After a gejieral negativ<*, nS . . . quidem gives (uni)li:islK to tin* nega- 
tion, and neque . . . neque, nSve . . . n6ve, and the like, repeat tlic negation 
dist rihutively : 

Niimquam SiupiOnem miniinil ijuidem rfi offendi, never hare I displeased 
ScipioevcMin the snufllest thing ; <’ Am '^7, n».'{. Xr*mo niinjuam ne<|ue po^lta 
neque orator, qui queimju.un melidrem quam sf* arlhtrfirOlur, wo o/m was ever 
either a poet or an orator who thought any one. better than himself; c. Att. 
14, 2ft, 2. ,, 

3. Ndn modo (or sdlum) nfln, sed nd . . . quidem means not only not^ 
but not event and n5n modo (sdlum), e6d n9 . . . quidem, has the same 
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meaning when the verb standing in the second clause belongs also to the 
first: 

Ego n5n modo tibi ndn Irascor, sed n6 reprehends quidem factum tuum, 
I not only am not angry with you^ bnt I do not even censure your act. 
AdseutatiS nOn modo amlco, sed n€ llberS quidem digna est, JlaUery is not 
only not worthy of a friend^ hut not even of a free man ; c. Am, 24, m. 

4. Heque or nec is generally used instead of et non : 

Neque mS quisquam cOgnOvit, and no one recognized me, 

6. Instead of et with a negative pronoun or adverb, neque nr nec with 
the corresponding affirmative is generally used : for et niillus, neque illluB ; 
for et n€m5, neque quisquam ; for et numquam, neque umquam : 

Nec ametur ab ullo, and may he he loved by no one. 

Note. — For the use of Prepositions, see 420, 490. 


USE OF COORDINATE CONJUNCTIONS 

657. Copulative Conjunctions (815) meaning and, also^ and not, unite 
similar con.structions : 

CavStor et Pollux, Castor and Pollux. Etiam atque etiam, again and again. 
Scnfltus populus(pU‘, the senate and people. V6ni Atlnlnas neque mfi qui.s- 
quam Sign5vit, ] went to Athens, and no one recognized me; V. Tuhc. 86, 104. 

1. Et sim[)ly connects ; que implies a more intimate relationship ; atque 
and ac generally give i)roininonce to what follows. Neque and nec have 
the force of et non. Et and etiam sometimes mean even. 

Notk. — Atque and ac generally mean as, than, after adjectives and 
adverbs of likeness ami uidikeness : tSlis ac, snvh as; aequS ac, equally as; 
aliter atque, otherwise than. See alsi> 608, 6. 

2. Que i.s an enclitic, and ac is used only before consonants. 

8. Etiam, quoque, aded, and the like, are sometimes associated with etf 
atque, ac, and que, and .som('time.s even .supply their place. Quoque fol- 
lows the word which it connects : Is quoque, he (ilso. Etiam, also, further, 
even, often adds a new circumstance, 

4. Copulatives are sometimes used iis correlatives: et . . . et, que. . . 
que, et . . , que, que . . . et, que . . . atque, neque (nec) . . . neque (nee), 
neither . . . nor; neque (nec) . , , et (que), not . . . but (and); et . . . neque 
(nec), and not: 

Et pnie.terim meminit c^t praesentibus potltur, he both remembers the past 
and possesses the present; V. Fjn. i, 19, 62. Mendacium neque dlc^bat neque 
patl poterat, he mither uttered a falsehood, nor was he able to endure one. 
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Hotb 1. — Modo . . . mo40f cum . . . tmxiy turn * , . tum^ now , . . mWy 

not only . . . hut also, have the fhrce of copulativt* eorr* latives. Ndn modo 
(ftdlum or fjajQ.'tum} . . . sod (^vSnim^ otiami eoiuetiiueii^ have the eaiDO 
nieaiiing ; see 656, 3.' 

Kotk 2. — A series may begin with pitmum f)r prim5, may be continued 
by delude followed b> turn, posted, praetoreft, or some similar word, anti 
may close willi dSnique or pcati6in6.‘ Delude may be lept^ated scveml 
times between prlmiun and dfimque or postr^md." 

5. Between two words the copulative is generally expr(.‘Hsetl, tbouy.h 
it is omitted between tJie ’oamos of consuls ; L. Domitid, Ap. Claudid 
cdnsulibus, in the consulship i>f Lucius DohiiUns ami Appini^ (loudius, 

(1. Asyndeton. — Between several words the copulative is in general either 
repeated or omitted altogether. A union of coordinate words without the 
connective is called Asyndeton ; 

Stultitia et tcmeriiris et inhistkia. rashness and injustice; vr. • rui. 
S, Cerniums, audhnus, gustamus, olfacimus, uiiigimu s we see, hear, 

taste, smell, and touch ; c, i>iv 8, o 

Noi'k, — Que may be used with tin la'^t member of a scries even w'hen 
the conjunction is omitted between tiie other words: aegritfldlnds, Irao 
libldindsque, griefs, hatreds, and passions 

658. Disjunctive Conjunctions (316. 2) meaning or, either . . . or, otTer 
a choice between two objects: 

TibT ego, aut tu mib! servus es, f am servant to you or you to me ; v\. nac. nvi. 
SIve retracUlbis sive properabis, whether you shall he. reluctant or in haste, 

1. Aut denotes a stronger antithe^ is than vel, and is used when one alhT- 
native excludes the other: aut v6nim aut falsum. either true (w false, 

2. Vel, or vel potius, or rather, and vel etiam, or eeen, are used to 
correct or strengthen a statement : 

Post obitum vel potius excessum KOmull, after the death or rather de- 
parture of Eomulns ; C. i:. P. 2, 12, r»2 

659. Adversative Conjunctions (816, 3) denote Ofiposition or Contrast : 

CupiO mS esse clf^mentem, sed mP inertiao conrlemiir), / leish to he mild, 

but I condemn myself for inaction ; ( (\ i. 2 . 4, Quod autem laudftbilc est, 
honesturn e^st, hut what is laudable i.s honorable. 

1. Sed and vdrum generally mark a direct f>ppoHitiori ; autem and vdrd 
only a transition ; at emphasizes the opposition ; atqui often introduces an 
objection ; cSterum means hut still, as to the rest ; tamen, yet. 

^ For examples, see C. Fam. 15, 14 ; Div. 2, 5d. ' 

2C. Inv. 2, 49, has a series of ten rrieridnim in which primum IntrodFlices the 
first member, postrSmd the last, aud delude each of the other eight. 
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2. ik^utem and v6r5 are postpositive, i,e. they are plaiced after one or 
more words in their clauses. ^ 

660 . Illative Conjunctions (S15, 4) denote Inference: 

Nihil obstat ; erg^ omnia prOspere, igitur beSt€, there is no opposition^ 
thei*efore all things are moving prosperously, therefore happily ; 0. Tusc. 5, 18, 5:3, 

1. Igitur is generally postpositive: hie igitur, this one therefore. 

661 . Causal Conjunctions (816, 5) denote Cause: 

Neni6 enim maeret suO incornmodO, for no one mourns over his oicn 
fortune ; o. Tukc. i, u}, ao. 

1. Enim is postpositive ; etenim and namque are stronger than enim 
and nam. 

Note. — The use of Subordinate Conjunctions has been illustrated in the 
discussion of Moods in Subordinate Clauses. 


RULES OF SYNTAX 

662 . For convenience of reference, the principal Kiiles of 
Syntax are here introduced in a body. 

SIJHJECT AND PKEDICATK — RULES OF AGREEMENT 

1 . The subject of a'Fiuitc Verb is ])ut in the Nominative ( 387 ). 

2. A Finite Verb agrees with its Subject iii Number and 'Per- 
son ( 888 ). . 

•3. "^Ilnonn used as an Apjmsitive or as a Predicate of another 
noun denoting the same person or thing agrees with it in Case 

( 393 ). 

4. Adjectives, whether Attributive or Predicate, agree with 
their nouns in Gender, Number, and Case ( 394 ), 

r>. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in Gender, Num- 
ber, and Person ( 396 ). 

VOCATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE 

6. The name of the person or thing addressed is put in the 
Vocative ( 402 ). 

7. (yiie Direct Object of an action is put in the Accusative 

( 404 ), 
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8. Verbs of Making, Choosing, Calling, Regarding, Showing, and 
the like, admit Two Accusatives of tlie Same Person Thing (410). 

9. Some verbs of Asking, Demanding, 'reaching, and Cmiceal- 
ing admit two Accusatives, — one of the Person and one of the 
Thing ( 411 ). 

10. Many transitive verbs admit both an Arensative and aj) 
Infinitive ( 414 ). 

11. Subject of Infinitive. — The Infinitive sometimes takes an 
Accusative as its subject (415). ' 

12. Accusative of Specification. — Fn poetry, rarely in prose, a 
verb or an adjective may take an Accusative to Define its Appli- 
cation ( 416 ). 

13. Duration of Time am? E'^tent of Space ju'c exjaessed by 
the Accusative ( 417 ). 

14. The Plaxu^ towards which the motion is dinnded a.s it-sThid 
or Limit is generally denot(;d by the Accusative with ad or in, but 
in the names of Towns by tlu^ Accusative* alom? (418). 

15. The Accusative may tain* a Prc|HcJtiou p) aid in expressing 
the cxa(!t relation intended (420). 

10. Tlie Accusative, (dther with or without an interjection, may 
be used in Exclamations ( 421 ). * 

DATIVE 

17. The Indirect Object of an action i.s put in the Dativ©» may 
be used either alone or in connection witli tlie Direct Object (424). 

18. Two Datives — the Ohj(*et To Which and t he 0])ject or End 
For Wliicfi — are used with a few verbs, either alone or in con- 
nection with the Direct Ot)je(?t (433). 

19. Many adjective.s takc^ the Dative as the liidirec*! Object of 
the (juality (huioied by them (434). 

20. The Dative is used with a few special nouns and adverbs 
derived from primitives which take the Dative (436). 

GENITIVE 

21. A noun used as an Attrib?itive or Predicate of another noun 
denoting a different person or thing is put in the Genitive (430). 
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22. Many adjectives ta^e an Objective Genitive to complete 
their meaning (450). 

23. Verbs of Eemembering and Forgetting — fuetnlm^ remliu. 
Bcor, and oblivisoor — regularly take the Objective Genitive when 
used of Persons, but either the Genitive or the Accusative when 
used of Things (454). 

24. Verbs of Eeminding, Admonishing, and Verbs of Accusing, 
Convicting, Condemning, Acquitting, take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Thing, Crime, Charge, etc. (456). 

25. Misereor and miseresco take the Objective Genitive; ini»e- 
ret, paenitet, piget, pudet, and taedet take the Accusative of the 
Person and the Genitive of the Object which produces the feeling 
(457). 


ABLATIVE 


I. Ablative Proper 

2C. The Ablative of Separation is generally used with a prepo- 
sition — a, ab, de, or ex — when it represents a person or is used 
with a verb coni pounded with ab, de, dis, se, or ex (461). 

27. The Ablative of Separation is generally used without a 
preposition when it is tlie name of a town, or is used after a verb 
meaning to relieco, /rcc, deprioej weed, or be ivUJioyt (462). 

28. The Ablative of Source, including Agency, Parentage, and 
Materia], generally takes a prej)osition, — a, ab, de, e, or ex (467). 

29. Comparatives without quaxn are followed by the Ablative 
(471). 

XX. Instnimeiital Ablative 

30. The Ablative of Association is used (473) t 

(1) To denote Accompaniment, or Ajssociatiori jn sense. 

It then takes the preposition cum. : j , 

(JJ) To denote Characteristic or Quality. , ft is then modified 
by an adjective or by a Genitive.. i , 

(3) To denote Manner or Attendant Ciseti^titance. It thi^n 
takes tlie preposition cum, or is modified liy ; in adjective or by 
a Genitive. 

31. The Ablative of Cause, designating the Cause, Ground, or 
Reason lor -an action, is used without a preposition , 475). 
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TJifi Insix^uta^nt and Means of an action are denoted by 
•tite APative wi^iout a preposition (476). 

33. UpBiine. SpedM^ Vses. - - (1) The Ablative of Means is 

used €tor, Imor, fniiaor, potior, voioor, and their com- 

pounds (477). 

(2) The Ablative of Means is used with .^erbs of Abounding 
and Filling, and with adjectivee of Fullness: abunde, radtmdd, 
adHudy etc,. ; compJ'sd, ex{^o@, iaipled, onero, etc. ; onustuB, refertm, 

etc. 

(3) The Ablative of Means is use(i v/itli optw and dans, oftexi 
in connection with the Dative of the jHirson. 

34. Price and Value are denoted by the Ablative, if expressed 
definitely or by means of Nouns, but by the Genitive or Ablative, 
if expressed indefinitely by means of 4dioctives (478). 

35. The Measure of Difference is denoted by th^ Ablative. It 
is used (479) : 

(1) With Comparatives and Siipeiutiives. 

(2) With verbs and other words implying Comparison. 

(S) To denote Intervals of Time or Space. 

'36. Ablative of Specification. — A Noun, Adjective, or Verb may 
take an Ablative to define its application (480). 

ni. Iiocatlvo and Xiocative Ablative 

37. The Place In Which anything is done i.s denoted generally 
by the Locative Ablative with the preposition in, but in names of 
Towns by the Locative (483)^ 

38* The Time At or In AVhich an action takes place is denoted 
by the Ablative without a preposition (486). 

39. Abli^ve Absolute. — A noun with a participle, an adjective, 
or another noun, may be put in the Ablative to add to the predi- 
cate an Attendant Circumstance (489). 

40. The Ablative may taki a preposition to aid in expressing 

the exact relation intended (490) . ' 

USE OF THE INDICATIVE ", 

41. The Indicative is used in treating of facts (523). 

HARK. LAT. ORAM. — 24 
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SEQUENCE OF TENSES 

42. Principal Tenses depend on Principal Tenses, and Histor- 
ical on Historical (543). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 

43. The Potential Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Possible or Conditional. The negative is 

non (562). 

44. The Optative Subjunctive is used to express pure Desire 
without any idea of authority, ^s in prayers and wishes. The 
negative is ne (558). 

45. #, The Volitive Subjunctive is used to represent the action, 
not as real, but as Willed. The negative is ne. This Subjunc- 
tive covers a wide range of feeling and comprises the following 
varieties (559) : 

(1) The Hortative Subjunctive, used in Exhortations, but only 
in the lirst j)ersoii plural of the Present tense. 

(2) Tlie Imperative or Jussive Subjunctive, used chiefly in the 
third {)erson, and generally best rendered by let; but see 560. 

(3) Th(* Concessive Subjunctive, used in Admissions and Con- 
cessions. 

(4) The Deliberative Subjunctive, used in Deliberative or 
Doubting Questions, implying that the speaker is in doubt in 
regard to the proper course to be pursued* and that he desires 
to be directed. 

IMPERATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 

40. In commands tln^ Subjunctive and Imperative supplement 
each other, tlie Imperative being used in the second person and 
the Subjunctive in the third (560). 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 

47. Substantive Clauses. — The Subjunctive, generally with ut or 
ne, may be used in Substantive Clauses which involve Purpose. 
Thus (564): 
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(1) In Substantive Clauses used as the Objects of Verbs. 

(2) In Substantive Clauses used as Subjects or 1 redicates. 

(3) 111 Subsiantive Clauses used as Appositives to AViimns or 
Pronouns. 

48. Final Clauses. — The Subjunctive is used with ut, 
quo, quo minus, qu5minus to denote tlio I arpose of the action 

(568). 

49. The Potential Subjunctive is used in Subordinate clatises, 
whatever the connective, to represent the action as Possible or 
Conditional, rather than real {569). 

50. Consecutive Clauses, — The Potential Subjunctive is used 
with ut, or ut non, to denot*" the Result of tlie actior. (570). 

51. Substantive Clauses. — The Jhdentia' Suimuictive often 
used with ut and ut non in Sub.stantive (Causes a.s follo^^s (671): 

(1) In Subject clauses, wit.h certain linjxu’sonal verbs meaniiip 
it Jiappem^ it follows^ (dc., • - aeddit, accedit, evenit, fit, eSloitur, 
fieri poteBt, fore, sequitur, et(' 

(2) In Subject clauses with Pre<iicate nouns and adjectives. 

(3) In Obje(d clauses depending upon facio, efflolo, etc., of the 
action of irrational forces. 

(4) In clauses in Apposition with nouns or pronouns. 

COJ^DITIOKAL, CONCESSIVE, AND CAUSAE CLAUSES 

52. The Indicative in ('oijditional Sentences with »i, nisi, ni, 
sin, assumes the supposed (‘ase as Real (574). 

53. The Present or Perfeet Subjunctive in Conditional Sen- 
tences with Bi, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the sup]>ORed case as Possible 

(576). 

54. The Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Conditional 
Sentences with si, nisi, ni, sin, assumes the supposed case as 
Contrary to Fact (579). 

55. Conditional fhauses of Comparison, introduced by ao si, ut 

si, quam si, quasi, tamquam, tamquam si, velut, velut si, oh //, than 
if, take the SiiV)jmictive (584). % 

56. Btsi and etiam si, when they mean although, introduce 
Adversative clauses and take the Indicative, but when they mean 
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even if, they introduce Conditional clauses, and accordingly take 
the same construction as si (585). 

57. (1) Clauses introduced by quamquam and tametoi contain 
admitted facts, and accordingly take the Indicative (586). 

(2) Clauses introduced by licet, quam-vis, ut, or ne, are Con- 
cessive, and accordingly take the Concessive Subjunctive; see 
559, a 

58. The Jussive Subjunctive is used with dum, modo, mode ut, 
and dummodo, meaning if only, provided, in conditional clauses of 
desire (587). 

59. Causal Clauses with quod, quia, quoniam, quando, generally 
take (588) : 

(1) The Indicative to assign a reason positively., on one^s own 
authority. 

(2) The Subjunctive to assign a reason doubtfully, or on 
another’s authority. 

RELATIVE CLAUSES AND QUIN CLAUSES 

60. Clauses introduced by the Relative qui, or by Relative 
Adverbs, ub!, unde, quo, etc., take (589) : 

(1) The Indicative, when they simply stale or assume facts, 
without any accessory notion of Purpose, Result, Concession, or 
Cause. 

(2) The Subjunctive in all other cases. 

61. (1) Quin in direct questions and commands takes the 
ordinary construction of independent sentences (594). 

(2) Quin in Subordinate Clauses takes the Subjunctive. 

CUM CLAUSES, TEMPORAL CLAUSES 

62. In writers of the best period, Causal and Concessive 
Glauses with oum take the Subjunctive (598). 

63. Temporal Clauses introduced by cum, meaning when, while, 
after, take (600) : 

(1) The Indicative in the Present, Perfect, and Future Tenses. 

(2) The Subjunctive in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Tenses. 
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64. Temporal Clauses introduced by the partieJes poatquttiU) 

post^ pridie quam^ poatridie quam^ on (he day b^are, 

on the day after ; tibl, ut, almiU, slmul atque, wken^ a», a.s soon as* 
state facts, and act ordingly take the Indicati ve, generitlly the Ter- 
feet, or the Historical Present (602). . 

65. L Temporal clauses with dum, doner aiid quoad, meaning 
as long a«, take the Indicative (603). 

II. Temp<)ral clauses with dum, ddneo, and quoad, meaning 
until, take: 

(1) The Indicative, Ihcsent, Perfect, or Future Perfect, when 
the action is viewed as an Actual Fact. 

(2) The Subjunctive, Present or Imperfect, when the action is 
viewed as soiiietluug Desired, I roposed, or Conceived. 

6G, (1) In Temporal clauses with azitequam and priuaquain the 
Present and Perfect are put in the Indicative w'Jien the action is 
viewed as an Actual Fact, and in the Sui)junctive when the action 
is viewed as something Desired, Pro >s(h 1, or Conceived (605). 

(2) The Imperfect and Pluperfect are put in the Subjunctive. 

INFINITIVE AND SUPINE 

67. Infinitive. — Many verbs admit the Infinitive to complete 
or qualify their meaning (607). 

68. The Supine in um is used with verbs of motion to express 
Purpose (633). 

69. Tire Supine in u is generally used as an Ablative, some- 
times perhaps as a Dative (635). 

MOODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 

70. Principal Clauses. — The Princi])al clauses of the Direct 
Discourse on becoming Indirect take the Infinitive with the Sub- 
ject Ac(*nsative when Declarative, and the Subjunctive when 
Interrogative or Imperative (642). 

71. Subordinate Clauses. — The Subordinate clauses of the Di- 
rect discourse on becoming Indirect take the Subjunctive (643). 

ADVERBS 

72. Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, and other Adverb8^(654). 
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ARHANa£M£NT OF WORDS AND CLAUSBS 

663. The Latin allows great variety in the arrangement of 
the diiferent parts of the sentence, thus affording peculiar fatali- 
ties both for securing proper emphasis and for imparting to its 
periods that harmonious flow which characterizes the Latin 
classics. But with all this freedom and variety, there are certain 
general laws of arrangement which it will be useful to notice. 

ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A SIMPLE SENTENCE 

General Rules 

664. The Subject followed by its modifiers occupies the first 
place in the sentence, and the Predicate preceded by its modifiers 
the last place : 

S(3l orir^ns (^t occidens diem noctemqne c^nficit, the sun by lUs rising and 
setting makes day and night. Scipir) AfricAnus Carthaginem Nuniantiarnque 
dClCvit, Scipio Afrimnus destroyed ('arthage and Kumantia ; c. 4, lo, 21. 

1. The Modifiers of the Subject either follow it or are grouped around 
it. Substantive modifiers generally follow it, while Adjective modifiers 
may stand either before or after it ; see 671 , 1-5 : 

riuilius rt'x nioritur, Clnilins the king dies. Verae amicitiae sempitemae 
sunt, true friendships are enduring. Homines industrii in Asia neg5tiantur, 
active men are engaged in business in Asia. 

2. Tn the arrangement of the modifiers of the Predicate the place 
directly before the verb is generally occupied by the Direct object, or by 
an Adverb which directly tpialifies the action : 

Fortiter bcllum gesserat, he had traged icar valiantly; Flac. 89, 9R. Rem 
pfiblicam fgllcissimC gessCrunt, they administered the republic most success- 
fully ; Cut's. (’. 7, 7. 

3. In the arrangement of Objects the Indirect object generally stands 
before the Direct : 

Darius Scythis helium Inferre dCcrCvit, Darius decided to make tear upon 
the Scythians. 

4. Expressions of Place, Time, or Means generally stand before the 
other modifiers of the verb, often even before the subject : 

Athfui^ns^^s k>cr> idfineA castra ft^ceninl, the Athenians pitched their camp 
in a miftable place. Proximo die (.’aesar e castrls utrlsque cOpiSs suas edQxit, 
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the next day Caesar led out his forces from both his camps; Cae*. t, fto, 
Marius corameftiu iiav6s onerat, Marius loads his vessels with supplies, 

666 , Emphasis and the relative iini>ortance of ditferent parts 
of the sentence otten cause a de|>arture from the Grammatical 
arrangement just described. Thus, 

1. Any word, except the subject, may be made emphatic by being 
placed at U)e beginning oi the sentfence : 

Catdnem quis noslrorum f)^fn/^ruul legit, who among our orators reads 
Catof C. Brut. 17,66. Numit5ri !'emu« dediti’.r, Remus is delirered to Numitor, 

2. Any word, except the predicate, may be made enipliati by being 
placed at the end of the sciii^nce: 

NObIs nf^n satisfaciu q>se Df'MoathenCH, ev^n Demosthenes d( es not salisfi/ 
us ; cf. C, Or. 29, 104. 

3. In any phrase within a sentence the emphatic w ord stands first *. 

Mill! fiiiT crmscrvfltao rei pObli^ar grAtnlatiAncrn derr<?visti«, to mt alone 

you have decreed a thanksgiving ftr having pres^ rved the 7'e])ubU<'; C. (.4, 10,20 

4. Fwo word.s naturally connected, as a noun and its adjective, or a 
noun and its limiting Genitive, are sometimes made emphatic by sepa- 
ration ; 

OhiurgiltirmAs nOn niiinqnam incidunt necessHriae, sometimes necessary 
reproofs occur ; ('. oif 1 , as, i:i6. 

^V>TK. — A word is sometimes made emphatic by being placed between 
the parts (»f a coiiii)Oun(l or periphrastic tense : 

Cdnsu^tQdd iiuitanda inedicdrum est, the custom of physicians should be 
imitated ; 1 , ‘ib 

666 . Two groups of words may be made ])roininent and em- 
phatic either by Anaphora or by Chiasmus. 

1. Anaphora. — Here the order of words in the second group is identi- 
cal with that in the first ; 

M6 cuncta Italia, mC universa cfvitSs cOnsulem dedtlravit, me all Italy^ 
me the whole state proclaimed consul; IMh. 1 , 8. 

2. Chiasmus. — Here the order of words in tlie first group is reversed 
in the second : 

Fragile corpus animus sempitemus movet, the imperishMe soul moves 
the perishable body; <\K. 24. Satis eloquentiae, sapientiae parum, 
enough eloquence^ but little wisdom. 
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667. Kindred Word®.— Different forms of the same word, or 
different words of the same derivation, are generally placed near 
each other. 

Ad senera senex de senectiite scrips!, J, an ol4 man^ wrote to an old man 
about old age; c. Am. i. 

■f 

668. A word which has a common relation to two other words 
connected by conjunctions, is placed 

1. Generally before or after both : 

Graecis et litteris et doctOribus, by means of Greek literature and Greek 
teachers, o. Tusc. i, i. Et belli et pacts artibus, by the arts both of war and 
of peace; l. 1,21. 

Note. — But a Genitive, or an adjective, following two nouns, more fre- 
quently qualifies only the latter : 

TercunctatiO ac dCnUntiatiO belli, the inquiry and the declaration of war, 

2. SoTiietiines directly after the first, before the conjunction : 

llondris certainen et glCriae, a struggle for honor and glory ; c. Am. 10 , 

669. Moreover, the context often has some share in determining 
the arrangenient of words in the sentence. Thus, 

1. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the preceding 
sentence generally stands at or near the beginning of its own sentence: 

In his castrls Albilnus r6x moritur, in this camp the Alban king dies. 

Note. — In his castrls refers hack to castra in the preceding sentence. 

2. A word or phrase closely related to some part of the following 
sentence stands at or near the end of its sentence : 

Apud Ilelv^tii^s longp nObilissiuius fuit Orgetorix, among the Helvetii bp 
far the highest of the nobles was Orgetorix. Is conifirStiiSnem nObilitStls 
' fecit, he formed a conspiracy of the nobles. 

670. Euphony and Rhythm. — The best Latin writers in the arrange- 
ment of words regard sound as well as meaning. They aim at variety in 
the length, sound, and ending of successive words and pay special atten- 
tion to the manner in which the sentence closes. A word of two or more 
syllables with a clear and full sound is generally selected for this place : 

VftbUus Afrieftnus, Carthftgine drifts, Sicnlonim nrbPs slpils raonumen- 
tlaque ptdcherrimls t'xOrmlvit, Publius Afrkanus, having destroyed Carthage, 
adorned the cities of the SkiliaHS with the most beautiful statues and monu- 
ments ; C. Xer. 2, 2, 8. 
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Bpecial Rules ^ 

671. The Substantive Modifiers of a Noun genemlly follow it, 
but Adjective Modifiers may stand either betoi*e or after it : 

PausaniSs in aedem MLinervat? Pausanias Jfcd into the temple of 

Minerva; N. 4, 5, 2. Usus magister est optimus, experience is the lust teacher, 
Tnscos ager KOmanO adlacet, the J^ttscau terriionj b rdt »*.v on the Momau, 

1. Modifiers, 'wiien emphaUf, generally atuud bofivse the noun : 

Catdnis rn'atirMiCs, Cato's orations; XenojfiiOntis librv, Xenophon's hooks, 

2. In a fe^v expressions, flit, f ienitive hits a definite iiOHition liehire its 
noun and in a few others a definite position iifter it; 

Ma^ster eqnitnin, the mast^ of the horse ; tnhftnus pl^bis, fribunt. of the 
people; tribruuif. trilntr.t if the solrHers, <tc. ; senfitfis anctTiritas, 

the anthority <f the senate; seniUfH consultuni, a. (U 'ret of the senate. 

In certain expressions the Adjecti\c rcgul.irly follows. 

CTvis HOmSiuis, a lt<naa.a citizen ; nopuhis lioinflntis, the Homan people; 
pontifex inaxiinus, the. chief pries^ ; di imnioriali K, the, immortal gods ; genus 
hiimanuin, the human race; Ins civile, cirif ' or, < fe. 

4. When a noun is nioditiecl hy an A(lj<ctive and a Genitive, the usual 
order is Adjective — Genitive — Noun : 

Oinn6s Graeciae clvitatCs, all the states of Greece. 

5. An Adjective is often separattMl from itvS noun by a monosyllabic 
preposition and sometimes by two or morti words : 

MagnO cuni periculo, with great peril ; maxima post hominum rnemoriam 
claseis, the largest fleet in the memory of man; N. 2, f>. 

672. Modifiers of Adjectives. — Adverbial inodirKU’s generally 
stand before adjet^tives while Objective modifiers more e.ommonly 
follow them : 

Kxspectdtio vald0 magna, a very great erpectation. AppetentSs gldriao 
atfpie avid! laudis, eager for glory and desirous of praise. 

673. The Modifiers of verbs generally stand before them (664) : 

Mots propter brevitat^m vitae nunuiuam long? abest, death is never far 
distant in consequence of the shortness of life ; cf. (c Tnw’ i, :is, 0i. 

Notjs. When the verb stands at tlie beginning of the sentence the modi* 
fiers of courae follow it and may be separattid from it . 

6ileixt I0g6s inter arraa, laws are silent in war; 0. MU. 4, 10. 
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Modifiers of adverbs generally stand before them, but a Dative 
depending on an adverb usually follows it : 

lllud vald6 graviter tiil€runt, they bore this with great displeasure, Con- 
gruenter natiirae vivit, he lives in harmony with, nature. 

675 . Pronouns. — Possessives generally follow the nouns to which they 
belong, but other pronominal adjectives generally precede their nouns, 
Demonstratives and Tnterrogatives regularly: 

CSpias sufe dl visit, he divided his forces. Cdst^s huius urbis, the guardian 
of this city. In qua urbe vivimus, in what sort of a city are we living? 

1. nie in the sense of w^-known usually follows its noun, if not accom- 
panied by an adjective : MSdSa ilia, that well-known Medea., but Magnus 
m© Alexander, that famous Alexander the Great. 

2. l*ronouns are often grouped together, especially quiaque with suus 
or BUl: 

Per 86 quisque sibi cams est, every one is by his own nature dear to him- 
self; C. Am. 21, so. 

676. Prepositions generally stand directly before their cases, but tenuB 
and verauB follow their cases : 

TaurO tenus, as far as Taurus. Narbdnem versus, towards Narho. 

1. The preposition fnHpiently follows the relative, sometimes other pro- 
nouns, and sometimes ('ven nouns, especially in poetry : 

Italiam contnl, over against Italy; qiiibus d6, in regard to which; hunc 
post, after him. Sec also 175 , 7 ; 182 , li. 

2. Genitives, adverhs, and a few other words sometimes stand between the 
preposition and its case. In adjurations per is usually separated from its case : 

Ad earum r6rum faeuUiltem, (o a supply of those things. Ad bene befttS- 
que vlvenduin, for living well and happily. Per ego hfts lacrimfts t6 0r6, 
1 implore you by these tears ; V. 4, si4. 

677. Conjunctions and Relatives^ when they introduce clauses, gen- 
erally stand at the beginning of such clauses : but autem, enim, quidem, 
quoque, v6r5, and generally igitur, follow some other word : 

SI haec clvitils est, if this is a .state. li *1111 audiiiiit, those who hear. Ipse 
autem omnia videbat, but he himself saw everything. See also 689 , 2, and 
660 , 1 . 

1. Conjunctions and relatives may follow emphatic words : 

Id ut audivit, as he heard this. IV^iae qui primus ab Oris vOnit, who came 
first firmn the shore.s of Troy ; V. 1. 1 . 
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2. One, ve, ne, introducing a clause or phrase, are generally appended to 
the first word j but if that word is a preposition, they are oft )n appended to 
the next word ; 

In forfique, and in the forum. Inter n5squ^% and among ns. 

678. Ndn, when it qualifies some single word, stands directly befon? 
that wqrd; but when it is particularly emphatic, v.-r qualifies the entire 
clause, it sometimes stands at the begimiing of the clause, and somoiunos 
before the finite verb oi- before the anxilb'^y of a (joinpoiind tense ; 

Honi5 n5n probatissinius, a man by no means the most «y)promf. N5n fult 
Juppiter metuemius, Jupiter was not to be fetMd. recQuia sv>l(ita nAn est, 
the money has not been paid. 

1. In general, in negative elaufes the negative word, whether particle, 
verb, or nonn, is made proiriim'iit ; 

NCilla vidfd3atur aptior peisona, there seemed to be no more fttiny ehar^ 
acter. Nihil esi melius, nothing is letter, 

679. Inquam, sometimes fiio, introducing a quotation, follows one or 
more of the words quoted : 

Niliil liabe^^, inquit, quod aeeCisem seijeetiltem, / have nothing^ said he^ 
of which to accuse old age ; (’ Si*n. 5, is. 

680. The Vocative rarely stands at the beginning of a sentence. It 
usually follows an emphatic word : 

Vos, Quirltes, in vestra tficta discCaite, yon, Romans, retire to your homes, 

ARRANGEMENT OF CLAUSES 

681. Clauses connected by coordinate (‘on junctions (315, 1) fol- 
low each other in th(‘. natural ord(‘r of tlie thought, as in English : 

sol rnit et nmntes umbra ntur, (he snn hastens to its setting, and the moun- 
tains are. shaded. Gyg^s a nfdhl videhutur, ipse autem omnia vidfibat. Gyges 
teas seen by no one, but he himself saw all things. 

682. A clause used as the Subject of a (jompomid sentencfi (886, 2) 
generally stands at the Beginning of the sentence, and a clause used us 
the Predicate at the End : 

Quid dies ferat incertum est, what a day may bring forth^'is uncertain, 
Exitus fuit aratiAnis, .sib! nfillam cum h!a amlcitiam esse, ike close of the 
oration was, that he had no friendship with these men. 
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1. This arrangement is tbe same as that of the simple sentence ; see 864. 

2. Emphasis and euphony often have the same etect on the arrangement 
of clauses as on the arrangement of words ; see 665, 670. 

683. Clauses used as the Subordinate Elements of compound 
sentences admit three different arrangements. 

1. They are generally inserted within the principal clause, like the 
subordinate elements of a simple sentence : 

Ariovistus, ex equis ut colloquerentur, postulavit, Ariomstus demanded 
that they should converse 4111a horseback; i. 4:«.. Libenter homines id 
quod volunt cr^^duut, inen icillingly believe that which they wish; Caes. 8, 18, 6. 

2. They are often placed before the principal clause; 

Cum quiCscur.t, probant, ichile they are qviet, they approve. Qualis sit 
animus, animus noscit, the soul knows not what the soul is. 

Note, — This arrangement is generally used when tbe subordinate clause 
either refers back to the preceding sentence, or is x)reparatory to the thought 
of the principal clause. Hence Causal, Tem])oral, Conclitional, and Conces- 
sive clauses often precede the priiicit)al elause, and in sentences composed 
of correlative (dauses vriih is . . . qui, tSlis . . . qualis, tantus . . . quantus, 
turn . . . cum, ita , . . ut, etc., the relative member, i.e. the clause with qui, 
qu&lis, quaiituB, cum, ut, etc., generally precedes. 

3. They sometimes follow the principal clause : 

Enititur ut vinciit, he strives that he may conquer. SOI efficit ut Omnia 
flOreant, the sun causes all things to bloom. 

Note. — This arrangement is generally used when the subordinate clause 
is either intimately connected in thought with the following sentence, or ex- 
planatory of the principal clause. Hence, clauses of Purpose and Eesult 
generally follow the principal clause, as in the examples. 

684. AVhen either the .subject or the object is the same both in the 
Principal and in the Subordinate clause, it usually stands at or near the 
beginning of the sentence and is followed by the subordinate clause : 

HostCs lib! prlmum nostrOs etpiitfs cOnspexerunt, celeriter nostreVs pertur- 
bUvSrunt, the. enemy., as soon as they smte our cavalry, quickly put our men to 
rout ; 4 , 12. Ilia ut potui tuli, th( se things I endured as (well as) I could. 

1. When the object of the principal clause is tlie .same as the subject of 
the subonlinate clause^ it usually stands at the beginning of the sentence : 

Yds moned ut fort! animO sitis, / counsel you to be of a courageous spirit* 
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68$. Lfttin Periods. — A carefully elaborated Latin sentence con- 
sisting of one or more subordinate clauses inserted in the princi- 
pal clause, or placed before it, and so eoinbijied with it aiui with 
each other as to make one complete organic whole, is a Latin 
Period ; 

Ut quod turpe est, id quamvife m*ouHCtur, taiuen luo esUiiu nCllA moJC' 
potest sic quod honestitni nr»n est, id Qtile ut sit eflicl n5n potest, as th.it 
which is although- it map be concealed^ can in wag hv made honot' 
ablti 80 that which is not honorable mn not by any possibility be made useful „ 
0. Off. 8, i», ts. ^ 

Ut saepe lionmi{'s aegri morbO gravi, oinii aesLil febrlque iaotai.tur, si 
aquam gelidam bibCrunt, prlm5 relev^ftri videntur, deinde multo gravius 
vehementiusque adfllciantur, sic liic luorbus qui est in rf^ pilblicS., relev^ltus 
istius poena, vclienientias vivis i*(li(ja,s ingravt'see., as men ill nith a severe 
disease if they take cold water when they arc ti^sscd '^nth heat et^d fever ^ often 
seevt at first to he relieved but afterwards ur* mu h uitn-e grierrnsli, and tr/o- 
lently distressed^ so this disease ichirh Is in th( repuhlie^ though alleviated 
by the punishment of this one., will gain greater strength while (he rest are 
alive; ('. i, in, 8i, 

Note 1 . — The examples umlt'r 683 , 1 , ami the first example under 684 , are 
also short and simple illnstrations of tin* periodic stnedure, so popular with 
Latin writers. 

NoTh 2. — For further illustration of the Latin IVriod, see (deero’s Thinl 
Oration against Catiline, 12, sed quoniam . . pr6vid6re ; tlie Oration 

for the I’oet Archias, 1, quod si haec . . . d6b6mus ; also Livy, 1, 0, Nu- 

mitor inter primum tumultum . . . ostendit. 

— — 

PART V.~ PROSODY 

686. Prosody treats of Quantity and Versifioation. 

QUANTITY 

687. A syllable is long if it contains a/liphthong or a long 
vowel, or is the result of contraction : haec, dico, nfl. ^ 

1. PnM in composition is usually short before a vowel : praeacfltutt. 
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088. A syllable is long if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by a double consonant, or any two consonants except a 
mute and a liquid^: diuc, servtm, stmt 

1. A syllable is also long before two consonants, even if only one of them 
belongs to that word ; and in the thesis (726) of a foot it is generally long 
before a double consonant or two single consonants at the beginning of the 
following word. 

Hote 1. — llie aspirate h never affects the quantity of a syllable. 

Note 2. — In the early poets a short final syllable ending in s often re- 
mains short before a word beginning with a consonant; sometimes, also, 
short final syllables ending in other consonants remain short in that situation, 

2. A syllable is long before f consonant, except in the compounds of 
iugum. Even in the compounds of iacio with monosyllabic prepositions 
the first syllable is long, although i consonant is suppressed in writing ; 

abicid, adicld. 

3. In the early poets many syllables, long by position in the Augustan 
poets, are sometimes short, as the first syllable of ecce, ill©, imm5, nempe, 
omnia, qulppe. 

Note. — In Greek words a syllable with a vowel before a mute and a 
nasal is sometimes short ; cycnus, TecmSaaa. 

689. A syllable is short if its vowel is followed in the same 
word by another vowel, by a diphthong, or by the aspirate li : 
dies, via©, nihil. Ihit a few exceptions occur. 

1. For & before another vowel, see 79, .3, and note proper names in Aina: ' 
aul&I, G&Lua. 

2. For 6 or A beh)re a vowel, see 134 : di§T, fid§i, r8i, sp8f, and pote 
8heu and RhSa. 

3. For I or ! before a vowel, see 93, 4, 179, and 296 : fiam, lIAbam, but 
fieri; illfua, totius, but alterius. Note also dluB, DiSna. 

Note. — In Greek word.s, vowels are often long before vowels because long 
In the original : M5d8a, &6r, AenSAs, Trdee. 

690. A syllable is corainon in quantity if its vow^el, naturally 
short, is followed by a mute and a liquid : agri, patris. 


^ Here the syllable is long by nature if the vowel is h»ng, but long only by 
position if the vowel is short. For the hidden quantity of vowels before two 
eottsonants or a double consonant, see 749 . 
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h A syllable ending in a mute in the tirst part of a compuund before a 
liquid at the beginning of the second part is long : ab-rumpd^ ob~rogd. 

2. In Flautus and Terence a syllable, not in a compound, is short before 
a mute and a liquid if its vowel Ls short. 


QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLFS 

691. Monosyllables are generally long: da^ si, do^ d5s, pes, «ift; 
bos, par, sol. But note the following exce})tion8' 

1. Enclitics: que, ve. ne. ce. to, pse, pte. 

2. Monosyllables in b, d, 1, m, t : ab, ad, fel, sum, et ; except sU, s6L 

3. An, bis, cis, cor, es, far, fer, in, is. iiec. os, per, ter, qtils, vir, vas, 

and hfc and h6c m the Nominative and Accusative. 

692. In words of more than one syllable 

1. The final vowels i o, and u are long; a, e, and y, short; 
audi, servo, fructu ; via, mare misy. 

2. Final syllables in o are long; in 1, m, n, r, t, short: illuo; 
illud, consul, amem, carineu, amor, caput. 

Note. — D5nec and liSn arc exceptions; aiso final syllables in n and r in 
many (ireek words. 

,3. The final syllables as, es, and os are long; is, us, ys, short: 

amis, nubes, servos ; avis, bonus, chlamys. 

Note 1. — Plautus retains the original quantity of many final syllai)lefl 
UBTially short in the Augustan age. Thus the endings a, 6, ai, ar, 6r, Is, 
\is, at, €t, it, often stand in place of the later endings a. e, al, ar, or, is, us, 
at, et, it. Some of these are retained by 'Perenee, and (jceasionally by the 
AngusUin poets. 

Note 2. — riantus and Terence often shorten tinal syllables after an 
accented short syllable ; ama, dedi, domi, viro, pedes. 

Note 3. — In Idautus and Terence the doubling of a letter does not neces- 
sarily affect the quantity of the syllable : 11 in ille, mm in imm5. 

693. I final, usually long, is short in nisi, quasi ; common in mihf, tibi, 
sib!, ib!, ub!; and short or common in a few (ina*k words. 

694. O final, nsually long, is short in duo, ego, eho, cedo^ cito, HIoo, 
modo and its compounds, and sometimeii In nouns of the Third Declension 
and in verbs, though rarely in the best poets. 
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695. A final, usually short, is long 

1. In the Ablative : mSna^, bon&, illSl. 

2. In the Vocative oi Greek nouns in &b: AenSSL, PaHA 

8. In certain numerals : tzigintcL, quadr&gintSl, etc. 

4. In verbs and particles: amfi, cdrS; circSl, iu 2 t§, anteft, trtiBtra; 
except ita, quia, hSia, and puta used adverbially. 

666. B final, usually short, is long 

1. In the First and Fifth Declensions, and in Greek plurals of the Third 
Declension : epitomS ; dlS ; tempS. Hence in hodiS, prIdlS, postrldiS, 
qu&rS. 

2. In the singular Imperative Active of the Second Conjugation : mong, 
doog. But e is sometimes short in cavg, vid^, etc., and in the comic poets 
many dissyllabic Imperatives with a short pf'uult shorten the ultimate : as 
habe, lube, mane, move, tace, tene, etc. 

3. In ferg, fermg, 6hg, and in adverbs from adjectives of the Second 
Declension : doctg, rgetg ; except bene, male, and sometimes in the early 
poets mSxumg, probg, temerg. 

697. Ab final, usually long, is short in a few forms, chiefly Greek ; anaB, 
Areas, lampas ; Arcadas, hgrdas. 

698. Ba final, usually long, is short 

1. In the Nominative singular of the Third Declension with short increment 
(702) in the Genitive : mlleB, sometimes mHgs in Plautus, obses, interpres ; 
except abigs, arigs, pariga, Cerga, and coiniK>uiids of pgs, as bipgs. 

2. In penes and the compimnds of es, as ades, potea. 

3. In a few Greek forms : Arcades, Troades, Hippomanes. 

699. Ob final, usually long, is short in compos, impos, e:K08, and a 
few Greek words : Dglos, melos. 

700. iB final, usually short, is long 

1 . In plural cases : mgnsis, vSbls. Hence forls, gratis, ingrgtis. 

2. In Nominatives of the Third Declension, inen asing long in the Geni- 
tive : Quirls, Salamfs. 

3. In the singular Present Indicative Active of the Fourth Conjugation: 

audls. 

4. In the singular Present Subjunctive Active : possls, veils, ni^. 

6. Sometimes in the singular of the Future Perfect and of tlie Perfect 
Subjunctive ; amgverls, doouerla. * ^ ^ 

6. In early Batin sometimevS in pulvis, cinis, and Bangols. 

Hors. — M&vIb, quivia, and utervlB retain the quantity of IVIA 
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701. Ub final, usually short, is long (1) in Nominatives of the Tiard 
Declension increasing long in tlie Genitive : virtfis, teUfis, bi.t palna occurs 
in Horace; (2) in the Fourth Declension, in the Genitive singular, and in 
the plural : fractfis ; and (3) generally in Greek words ending long in the 
original : PanthClB, tripds. 

QUANTITY IN TNCREMENl'S 

702. A word is said to increase in decl^ risioii, when it has in any cnwe 
more syllables than in the Nominative singular, and to hs^vo as many 
increments of declension as it has additional syllables: sermd, B6rixi6- 
nis, serinSnibus.^ 

703. A verb is said to increa -e in conjugation, when it has in any 
part more syllables tlian in the second piirson singular of tlie Present 
Indicative Active, and to have as many incrnmenis of coiijugation as it 
has additional syllables : amfts, amStis, am&batia.^ 

704. If there is but one increment, it is iiiiiformly the penult; if there 
are more than one, they are the iHumlt witl Uie recpiisih? number of syl- 
lables before it. The increment nearest the beginning of the word is 
called the First increment, and those folkjwing tliis are called succes- 
sively the Second, Third, and Fourth increments.* 

Increments of Declension 

705. In the Increments of Deeleiision, a and o are long ; e, i, u, 
and y, short ; ^ aetas, aetatibus ; sermo, sermonis ; puer, puerbrum ; 
mileB, militis ; fulgur, fulguris ; chlamys, chlamydia. 

Note. — The quantity in the incroriients of Greek nouns is best learned 
from the dictionary. It is usually that of the original Greek. 

706. A, iLSually long in the increments of decleiiKion, is short in the 
first increment (1) of maBculines in al and ar : Hannibal, Hannibalis ; 
Caesar, Caesarls; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a coimonant; daps, 
dapis ; Arabs, Arabis ; and (3) of l&r, nectar, p&r ; mAs, vas ; s&l, lax, 
and a few other word.s. 


1 Sermdnis, having one syllable more than sermd, has one increment, while 
sermdnibUB has two increments. 

2 Am&tls has one increment, am&b&tis two. ^ 

* In ser-m6n-i-bu8, the first increment is mdn, the second 1; and in mon-u- 
e-ra-mus, the first is u, the second e, the third rft. 

* Y occurs only in Greek words, and is long in the increments of nouns in yn. 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 26 
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707. O, usually long in the increments of declension, is short in the 
first increment (1) of neuters in the Third Declension: aequor, aequoris; 
tempus, temporis ; (2) of nouns in s preceded by a consonant: (ops), 

opis ; and (3) of arbor, boa, lepus ; compos, impos, memor, immemor. 

708. B, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of the Fifth Declension : diST, diSrum, rgbua ; but note 

fidSi, rSf, sp^i ; and (2) of vSr, hgr§s, locuplSs, merc§B, quiSs, inquiSa, 
requiSs, plSbs, r€z. 

709. I, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the first 
increment (1) of words in ix: radix, radicis; and (2) of dis, lis, via, 
Quiria, Samnis. 

710. U, usually short in the increments of declension, is long in the 
first increment (1) of nouns in us: ius, iuris ; salus, salutis ; palds, 
palddis ; and (2) of fdr, (frdx), irugis, lux. 

Increments of Conjugation 

711. Tn the Inc-roirnMits of (Conjugation (703) a, e, and o are 
long; i and u short: amamus, amemus, amatote; regimus/sumus. 

1. A, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is short in the first 
increment of the verb d6, dare: dabam, circumdabam. 

2. E, usually long in the increments of conjugation, is generally short 
before r : am^veram, amSvero; regere, regeris ; set* also 218-221. 

3. I, usually short in the inereinents of conjugation, is generally long, 
except before a vovvtd, in th{‘ first increment of the Fourth Conjugation and 
of those verbs of tin* 'fhird Conjugation wliich follow the analogy of the 
fourth : audire, audivl, audftum ; cupivi, cupiverat, cupltua. 

4. Note also (1) simua, aitis ; velimus, velitis ; nollte, nolltd, n61I- 
t6te ; (2) the different persons of Ibam, Ibo, from eo ; and (3) the endings 
rimus and rftis of the Future Perfect and Perfect Subjunctive : arnSver!- 
mus, amfiveritis. 

5. U, usually short in the increments of conjugation, is long in the parti- 
cipial system : voliltum, volfltfirus, am&turus. 

QUANTITY OF DERIVATIVE ENDINGS 

712. Note the quantity of the following derivative endings: 

1. abrum, acrum, atiiim : 

flabrura, siimiljlcnim, ar&trum. 

2 . add, id5, tddd ; ag6, ig6, figo : 

dalcadO, cupidO, sCditffdo ; vorftgO, origd, aerQgO. 
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a. 61a, He ; 6Us, SUs, uUa : 
querela, ovile ; lu ntaiis, fidf*lis, curulis. 

4. Snus, 6nus, inus, dnus, finus; 6na, 613a, dna, flna: 

nrbanus, eg?uus, iiinrlnas, patromts, tribGiius; membraua, hab6im, an- 
a5mi, lacilna. 

5, aria, osus ; avua, Ivus, ttvua: 

salutaris, jumnOsus ; octfi-vUi-?, ae^tiviu-, tompcstUm 

0. atus, fitiis, ItuB, 5tus, Gtus. 

alatus, fat-rta-’., lurrUus. a<‘grutas, cornutns. 

7. 6ni, Ini, 6m — in Disitrilmtives : 

qiuii;, (H'txlni 

8. adSa, iadSa, idSa — in Patronymics t 
AeneadOs, Libu-tiadt^s, Tantalidt'^. 

b. olus, ola olum ; u^ua, ula, ulum ; culua, oula, oulum — in Di- 
li) irmiives : 

niiolns, tiliola, atrioluin ; hortiilus, virgtdn "ppi<luluin ; llrKseulns, pariirula, 
munuseulum. 


QUAN'rrrY ok stkm svllaiu.ks 

713. All simple verbs in io of 11 m‘ 'I'bird (\>njugation have the stem 
syllable ^ short : capi5, cupio, faci6, fodi6, fugio. 

714. ]\I()st ver]>.s wliich form tlx* in ul, except ineeptiv(*H, liave 

the stem syllable sliort : domd, seed, habeo, mone6, al6, col6. 

715. Dissyllabic Perfects, Supines, and Perfetd Participles generally 
have the tirst syllable long, uiil(!ss short by position ; luv6, idvl, idtum ; 
foveo, f6vi, fdtuin. 

1. Kight Perj'ectH and ten Supines or Perfect Participles liavc the first 
syllable short : 

Bihi, dedl, li<li, liqal,^ scidi, steti. stiti, tuU ; citurn, datum, ituin, lituin, 
quituiu, ratmn, rutuni, satuin, situni, statuin. 

716. Trisyllabic Reduplicated Perfects generally have the first two 
syllables short unless the second is long by position : cadd, oecidi; 
oano, cecinf ; curr6, cucurrl ; hut note caedd, cecldl. ^ 


1 That is, l]jo syllable prereUinj' tin* characteristic. 
aLlqui from iiqued . linqud has liqui. 
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717. In general, inflected forms retain the quantity of stem syllables 
unchanged unless affected by position: avis, avem; niibSs, nCLbium; 
leviB, levissimus. 

718. Derivatives generally retain the quantity of the stem syllables of 
their primitives ; bonus, bonitSLa ; animus, amimdsus ; olvis, clvious. 


1, Bu| remember that many roots have a strong form and a weak form 

raao, i): 


dico 

died 

odium 

5dl 

dux, ducis 

dUcQ 

regd 

rdx, rdgis 

^dds 

fIdO 

sedeO 

sddds 

aomO 

hQmanus 

teg5 

tdgula 

xego 

Idx, Ifigis 

voc5 

vOx, v6cis 

719. Compounds generally retain 

the quantity of 

their elements; 


ante-fer5, d6-dflc6, pr6-dftc6 ; but note d§ier5 (de, iuro). 

1. Pro is generally shortened before i followed by a vowel ; 

Profamis, profarl, proficiscor, proliteor, profugiO, profugus, profundus ; 


but note prOferf) and pr5fici5. 

Note. — Pr6 is shortened in procella, procul, and in a few other words. 

2. At the end of a verbal stem compounded with facid or fid, e is gener- 
ally short : calefacid, calefid, ISbefacid, patefacid. 

3. I is usually long in the first part of the compounds of dids : meridids, 
prldid, postridid, oottidid, triduum. 

4. Hodid, quasi, quoque, and siquidem have the first syllable short. 


VERSIFICATION 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 

720. Ijatin Versification is based upon Quantity. Syllables are 
combined into certain metrical groups called Feet, and feet, singly 
or in pairs, are combined into Verses.' 

1 Modern versification is based upon Accent. An English verse is a regular 
combination of Accented and Unaccented syllables, but a Latin verse is a similar 
combination of Long and Short syllables. The rhythmic accent, or ictus (724), 
In I..ratin depends entirely upon quantity. Compare the following lines : 


Teir me 1 not', in 

1 mourn'-ful 

1 nura'-bers, 

Life' is 1 but' an 

1 emp'-ty 

1 dreaiq'. 

Tnl'-tii- 1 tur' di- 

1 es' di- 


At' fli- 1 des' et 

1 in'-ge- 

1 ni'. 


Observe that in the English lines the accent, or ictus, falls upon the same syllables 
as in prose, while in the Latin it falls uniformly upon long syllables. 
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1, In quantity or time the unit of measure, called a Time or Mora, is a 
short syllable indicated either by a curve ^ or by an eighth note in luasic, 

A long syllable has in general twice the value of a short syllable, ani/ls 
indicated either by i,he sign or by a quarter note in music, 

2. Triseme. — A loiig syllable is sometimes prolonged so as to have tho 
value of three short syllables, indicated by the sign l-, or J . 

Tetraseme. — A long syllable is sometimes pr dooged so as to have 
the value of four short sy) ablcs, indi(^-ated by l_,, or ^J. 

4. A long syllable is sometimes shoitem'd so as to have approxiinutely 
the value of a sh(>rt syllable, and is inarkea by the sign >; and two short 
syllables sometimes seem to have approxir.ipi-ely the value *>( one. and are 
marked Syllables tliuo used are said tf> liavo Irrational time. 

5. Tlie final syllable of a verse, often called syllaba auceps (doubtful 
syllable)^ may generally be either long or sliort at the pleasure of Mu* poet. 

721. The feet of most fiequent occniTeine iii iho best Latin 


poets are 






1. Feet of Four Tihes oii Four 

Mokak 


Dactyl 

one long and two short 

— V / 

; // 

c;irmina 

Spondee 

two long syllables 

— 

; j 

leges 


2. FIet of Three Times or Three Morak 


Trochee ^ 

one long and one short 

w 


I6gis 

Iambus 

one short and o.ie long 



j'j 

parens 

Tribrach 

three short syllables 

KJ Ky 

N ^ ^ 

0 0 0 

dominus 

Note 1. 

— To these may be abided the following ; 



Anapaest 

v.y bonitas 

Ditrocliee 


clviUtis 

Proceleusniatic w calefacit 

Greater lonie 

w 

ficntentia 

Bacchius 

^ dolOres 1 

Lesser Ionic 

o' W 

aduh5sct5ns 

Cretic 

_ militCs I 

Chori ambus 

W 

imi>ati(5n8* 

Diiambus 

\j V/ amoenita.s | 




Note 2. 

— A Dipody is a group of two feet ; 

a TrijKxly, 

of three ; a 


Tetrapody, of four; etc. A Trihemimeris is a group of three half feet, 
i.e. a foot and a half; a l*eiitheinimeri.s, of two and a half; a Heplithe- 
ralmeris, of three and a half ; etc. 


t Sometimes called Choree. 

3 Most feet of four syllables are only compounds of di.s8y liable fbet. Thus the 
Diiambus is a double Iambus; the Ditroebee, a double Trochee; the Chorlambus, 
a Trochee (Choree) and an Iambus. 
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* 722. Metrical Equivalents. — A long syllable may be resolved 
into two short syllables, as equivalent to it in quantity, or two 
short syllables may be contracted into a long syllable. The forms 
thus produced are metrical equivalents of the original feet. 

Note. — Tims the dactyl becomes a spondee by contracting the two short 
syllables into one long syllable ; the spondee becomes a dactyl by resolving 
the second syllable, or an anapaest by resolving the first,. Accordingly, the 
dactyl, the si)ondc(‘, and the anapae.st are metrical equivalents. In like 
manner the iambus, the trochee, and the tribrach are metrical equivalents. 

723. In certain kind.s of verse admitting irrational time (720, 4), 
spondees, dactyls, and anapaests are shortened so that they have 
approximatciv the time of a trochee or of an iambus, and thus become 
metrical eipiivalents of each of these feet. 

1. A spondee used for a trochee is called an Irrational Trochee, and is 
marked — >. 

2. A spondee used for an iambus is called an Irrational Iambus, and is 
marked > -- . 

Jk A claclyl used for a trochee is called a Cyclic Dactyl, and is marked 
-w w or _ 

4. An anapa(‘st used for an iambus is called a Cyclic Anapaest, and is 
marked ^ — <>r v./'-/ • 

724. Ictus, or Rhythmic Accent. — As in tlie pronunciation of a word 
one or more syllables receive a special stress of voice called accent, so in 
the ]wonnnciation of a imd ideal foot one or more syllables have a special 
prominence called Ubylbmic Accent, or Ictus. 

1. Feel consisting of both long and short syllables have the ictus uni- 
formly on the long syllabh's, unless iised.as ecjuivalents for other feet. 

2. Equivalents take the ictus of the feet for which they are used. 

, Note 1. — Thus the spondee, when ust*d for the dactyl, takes the ictus of 
the dactyl, i.e. on the lirst syllabh^ ; but when used for the anapaest, it takes 
the ictus of the anapaest, i.e. on the last syllable. 

Note 2. — When two short syllables of an equivalent take the place of a 
long syllable in the thesis, the ictus is marked upon the first of these sylla- 
bles. Thus a tribrach used for an iambus is marked w 6 w. 

726. Thesis and Arsis. — In every foot the syllable which has the 
ictUvS is called the Thesis (puffing down), and the rest of the foot is 
called the Arsis (raising),^ 

1 Greek writers on versitication originally used the terms and Bf/rti of 
fuising aud putting down the foot in marching or in beating time. Thus the 
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726. Rhythmic Series. — A group of foet forming a single rhythmic 
unit by the predominance of one ictus over th*^ rest is called a Rhythmic 
Series, or Colon. 

1. A Rliythmic Se^-h^s may consist of two, throe, four, five, or six fe* t, 
but never of more than hix. 

727. Verses. — A verse consists of a single rli)thnii(! series, or 
of a group of two or uirre series so united as to fv)nu one distinct 
and separate whole, usually written a-' a single line (*f ])oeiry. It 
has one cliaracteristie or fundamental foot, wjjich deleriuines the 
ictus for the wliolc verse. 

Note 1. — Thus every dac i^'Uc verse has the ictus on tlio llrst sv liable of 
each foot, because the Dactvl has the ictus on tliat syllable. 

Note 2. — A verse consisting of a .dngie rhythuiic series is <*.i]le(l Afoiio- 
coion ; of two, Dicoioii ; of three, Tricolon. 

!o)i'k 3. — 'fAo verses sometime unite ami toim a coinpouml verse t^746). 

728. Caesura or Caesural Pause. — Mo:l Lai in verses arc divided 
metrically into two nearl;^ equal parts, each of which forms a rhythmic 
serif^H. The jiaime, hoW(‘vei sligiit, whiel-. .-.eparates tlcse })ans is ealled 

1, A Caesurad or a Cae^^nral rau.s(‘, whe:i it oeeins within a foot (736). 

2. A Diaeresis, VA'lien it oceurs at the tonl of a f )ol, (736, 2 and 3). 

Note 1. — Some vtu’ses consist of three* parts thus separated by ca(‘sura (t 
diaeresis. 

Nope 2. — Tin* term caesura is often made to include botli the Caesura 
proper and the l)!a,(*n‘sis. h'lu* eliief j)auHe in the line- is often termed the 
Principal (!a,esura or simply the C-’aesura. 

729. 'J'iie full metrical name of a verse consist.^ of thn*e f>art.s. The 
tii'st designates tin* charjicterisf ic foot, the second giv(\s the immlM'r of 
f(‘et or measures, and the third shows whether the v(*r.sf^ is comjthde or 
incomplete. Thus 

1. A Dactylic Hexameter Aeatalectic is a dactylic verse of six feet 
(Hexameter), all of which are com]»lete (Aeatalectic). 

Thesis was the accented part of the foot, and the Arsis the nuaccetited juirt. The 
Romans, however, applied the terms to rniniufj and h^ivt riuff the voice In reading. 
Thus Arsis came to mean the accented part of the foot, and Tli(‘sis th(^ nnaeceiiled 
part. Hut most scholars at pn^serit deem it advf.sable to restore the t<?rins to their 
original meaning, thougli some still prefer to use the, in in the Ken|e in which the 
Roman grammarians employed them. 

^Caesura (from caed6, n> cal) means a cutting; it cuts or di\ides the foot 
and the verse into parts. 
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2. A Trochaic Dimeter Catalectic is a trochaic verse of two measures 
(Dimeter), the last of which is incomplete (Catalectic). 

Note 1. — A verse with a Dactyl as its characteristic foot is called Dac- 
tylic ; with a Trochee, Trochaic ; with an Iambus, lambic ; etc. 

Note 2. — A verse consisting of one measure is called Monometer ; of two, 
Dimeter ; of three, Trimeter ; of four, Tetrameter ; of five, Pentameter ; of 
six, Hexameter, 

Note 3. — A verse which closes with a Complete measure is called Acata- 
lectic ; with an Incomplete measure, Catalectic ; with an excess of syllables, 
Hypermetrical. 

Note 4. — The term Acatalectic is often omitted, as a verse may be 
assumed to be complete unless the opposite is stated. 

Note 5. — A Catalectic verse is said to be Catalectic in sylldbam^ in disyl- 
lahim^ in trisyllabum, according as the Incomplete foot has one, two, or 
three syllables. 

Note fi. — Verses are sometimes briefly designated by the number of feet 
or measures which they contain. Thus, Hexameter (verse of six measures) 
sometimes designates the JIactylic Hexameter A(’atalectic, and Senarius 
(verse of six feet), the lambic Trimeter Acatalectic. 

3. Hi reading catalectic verses, a pause is introduced in place of the 
lacking syllable or syllables. 

t. A Pause or Rest e(iual to a short syllable is marked /\ ; a Pause 
oipial to a long syllable is marked a. 

730. Verses and stanzas are often designated by names derived from 
celebrated poets. Thus Alcaic is derived from Alcaeus; Archilochian, 
from Archilochus; Sapphic, from Sappho; Glyconic from Ulycon, etc. 

Noth. — Verses sometimes receive a name from the kind of •subjects to 
which they are applied: fis Heroic, applied to heroic subjects; Paroemlac,, 
to proverbs, etc. 

731. A Stanza or Strophe is a combination of two or more verses into 
one metrical whole ; st^e 747, 1, 2, etc. 

Note. — A stanza of two lines or verses is called a Distich ; of three, a 
Tristich ; of four, a Tetnuitich. 

732. Rhythmical Reading. — In reading Latin verse care must be 
taken to preserve the words unbroken, to show the quantity of the sylla- 
bles, and to mark the poetical ictus, 

733. Figures of Prosody. — The ancient poets sometimes allowed ^ 
themselves, in the use of letters and syllables, certain liberties generally 
termed Figures of Prosody. 
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1. Blision. — A final vowel, a final diphthong, or a final m with the 
preceding vowel, is generally elided' before a word beginning with 
a vowel or with h: 

Monfttr'*"* horrend**"* inform* ingfins. Ver^. 

Note 1. — Final e in the interrogative n® is sometimes dropped before a 
consonant: Pyrrhin' connflbia eenrSLa ? Vt*rff 

Notk 2. — In the early poet*, final e before a consonant is often so far 
suppressed that it fails to make position with the following consonant: ex 

omnibus rSbus. 

Kotk 3. ~ - The elision of a final m with the preceding vowel is sometimes 
called Ecthlipsis or Synaloepha. 

Note 4. — The elision of a final vowel or diphthong is sometimes called 
Synaloepha, or, if at the end of a line, Synapheia. 

2. Hiatus. — A final vowel or diphthong is sometimes retained l^efore 
a word beginning with a vowel, esjM*cially in th3 thesis a foot. It is 
regularly retained in the interjections 6, heu, and pr6. 

Note. — In the arsis, and in early Latin even in the thesis, a final long 
vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened before a 8lK)rt vowel instead of 
being elided ; see Verg. Aen. 3, 2U ; 6, 60'-. 

3. Synizesis. — Two syllables are sometimes contracted into one : 

deinde, iidem, iisdem. 

Note 1. — In the different parts of d^sum, ee is generally pronounced as 
one syllable : deoBse, deest, deerat, etc . ; so ei in the verb anteed ; an- 
tblire, anteirem. 

Note 2. — I and u before vowels are sometimes used as ('onsonants with 
the sound of y and w. Thus ariete becomes aryete ; tenuds becomes 
tenwSs. 

Note 3. — In Plautus and Terence, Synizesis is used with great freedom. 

Note 4. — The contraction of two syllables into one is sometimes called 
Synaeresis. 

4. Dialysis.. — In poetry, two .syllaV)le8 usually contracted into one are 
sometimes kept distinct : aurftX for aurae, Boluendua for aolvendus. 

Note 1, — Dialysis properly means the Resolution cd one syllable into 
two, but the Latin poets seldom, if ever, actually make two syllables out of 
one. The examples generally explained by dialysis are only ancient fonns, 
used for effect or convenience. 

Note 2, — Dialysis is sometimes called Diaeresis. 

' That is, partially sappresse*!. In reading, it should be lightly and indistinctly 
sounded, and blended with the following syllable, as In English poetry : 

** Th* eternal years of God are hers.’* 
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5. Diastole. — A syllable usually sliort is sometimes lon^, especially in 
the thesi.s of a foot : PrlamidSs for Priamidfis. 

6. Systole. — A syllable usually long is sometimes short: tulerunt 
for tulgrunt. 

7. Syncope. — An entire foot is sometimes occupied by a single long 
syllable ; see 720, 3. 

Note. — In reading syncopated verses, the long syllable must of course 
be allowed to occupy the time of an entire foot. 


VARIETIhlS OF VERSE 


Dactylic Hexameter 

734. All Dactylic Verses consist of Dactyls and their metrical 
equivalents. Spondees. The ictus is on the first syllable of every 
foot. 

735. The Dactyli(^ Hexameter’ consists of six bjct. The first 
four are cither Dactyls or Spondees, the fifth a Dactyl, and the 
sixth a Spondee (720, o).- The scheme is,® 

JL U'O I O'O I a 

Quadrupe- 1 danic jiu- | irtun soni- | tfi quatit | iingula | cainpum. Verg. 
Anna vi- | ruiiiquc ca- | no 'I'ro- [ iat* (pii j primus ab | Oris. Verg. 
infan- [ duiii rO- 1 giiia iu- 1 lu*s rtuuw | vfire do- ] Idri'in. Vt*rg. 
llli‘* in- 1 ter sc- j sO mag- j iia vi | bracclua [ tollunt. Vug.'j 


1 This is at oiu’o the most iuqtortant and the most ancient of all the Greek and 
Roman meters. The most beautiful ami finished Latin Hexameters are found in 
the works of Vergil and Ovid. 

'■* The Dactylic Hexameter in Latin is here treated as Acatalectic, as the Latin 
poets setjin to have regardtul the last foot as a genuine S^K>ndee, thus making the 
meastire complete. Some authorities, however, treat the verse as Catalectic, and 
mark the last foot jL'u f\, 

» 111 this scheme the sign ' marks the ictus (724), and CTO denotes that the 

original Dactyl, marked _ w w, may become by contraction a Spondee, marked 
, i.e. that a Spondee may he used for a Dactyl (722). 

Expressed in musical characters, this scale is as follows : 

I I I I I I I ! I 


The notation J means that, instead of the original measure J the 

equivalent J J mav be used. 

» The final I t*f iUI is elided : see 783, 1. 

* With these lines of Vergil compare the following Hexameters from tlte Ev&n- 
geliiie of I^ugfellow : 
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1. The scheme of dactylic hexameters admits sixteen varieiies, produced 
by varying the relative number and arrangement of Dactyls and hpondees. 

2. Effect of Dactyls. — Dactyls produce a rapid moverneut, and are adapted 
to lively subjects. Spondees produce a slow movement, and arc adapted to 
grave subjects. Jiut the best effect is produc('d iu .successive lines by variety 
ill the number and arrangement of Dactyls and Spondees. 

X Spondaic Line, — riic Htxameter 8umetMne.s lake, a Spondee ni the 
fifth place. It is then called Spemdaie, and genet ally has a Dactyl as its 
fourth foot : 

Cara de> | um suoo- j 10s mag- | luim lovis | inerP- j mentum. VerK^ 

Notk. — In Vergil, .s[)ondaie iine.s are U'<ed uuieh more st>:iring]> than in 
tht‘ earlier poets, ^ and generally end in words of three or four syllables, jis 

in inergmentum above. 

736. Caesura, or Caesural Pause. — 'i'he fat orito eapsurn.! jiau.HO of 
the Hexaiiieier i.s afler the. thesis or in the arsts of tb- third foot 

Anna- 1 ti ten- | dunl ; jj it 1 elSinor et , agnune j I’aetd. 

Infan- j dam, r0- ] giiia, |i iu- ; be. reno- 1 vare do- | lArein. Verg. 

Noti:.-- In (he lirst hin the iju^snral pae marko-d ||, i . after tendunt, 
after tin' tlieHi.s of the tlnrd foot : and iu thr sieond line', rd’ter rSgtna, in the 
arsis of the third fool. A caesura after the lln'.sis of a toot is termed a Mas- 
culine eavsura, while a eai-.sura in the middle ot the arsis is Un'mc'd r Feminine 
caesura.'^ 

1. d'he. Caesural I'ause is sometimcH iu the fourth foot, and then an addi- 
tional pau.st* is often introduced in Urn second : 

Credide- [ rim ; || | ilhid c- ] rat, i) v0r } milgnus a- | gfbat. v<‘r^r. 

2. Bucolic Diaeresis. — A ])anse callwl (he Bucolic Diacrivsis, heeansc origi- 
nally used in the past-oral j>oetry of the Cnteks, .-jometbnes occurs at the end 
of the fourth foot ; 

Thi.s i.s fore.st primeval; hut whom are the hearts that beiu'ath it 

Leaped like tUe roe, when he Jiear.s in (ho W(HKlluiid tin* the, liuiitsmun? 

1 A single poem of Catnllus, about 1ml f as long as a bf>ok of tins Aeiieid, con- 
tains more spondaic lines than all the w<irks of Vergil. 

2 That is, the first rhythmic series ends at this point. This pause is always at 
the end of a word, and may he so very slight as in most cases not to interf(‘re with 
the sens(‘, even if no mark of punctuation is required ; hut the lu'st verses are so 
oi>nstructed that the e.aesural pause coincides with a pau.se in (he sense. 

3 The .Masculine Fae.sura is also called the Btnmg cn- (he Syllahii^ Caesura; the 
Feminine, tJie Weak or the Troehaie Caesura, (tiesnras are often named from 
the place whiidi they weupy in the hue. Thus a caesura after thb thesis of the 
second foot is called Triheminieral ; after tho thesis i»f the third, Penthemimeral ; 
after the thesis of the fourth, Hephthemimeral. 
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Ingen* | tem cae- { Id soni* | turn dedit ; {] inde se- 1 cQtua Vez^. 

Note. — The Bucolic Diaeresis, or Caesun, though often employed by 
Juvenal, was -in general avoided by the best Latin poets, even in treating 
pastoral subjects. Vergil, even in his Bucolics,, uses it very sparingly. 

3. A diaeresis at the end of the third foot without any proper caesural 
pause is regarded as a blemish in the verse ; 

Pulveru- j lentus e- j quis furit; || omn6s | arma re- 1 quirunt. Verg. 

4. The ending of a word within a foot always produces a caesura. A line 
may therefore have several caesuras, but generally only one of these is marked 
by any perceptible pause : 

Arma vi- [ rumque ca- 1 nd, j| TrO- 1 iae qui | primus ab | 6rls. Verg. 

Note. — Here there is a caesura in every foot except the last, but only one 
of these — that after can6, in the third foot— has the caesural pause. 

5. The caesura, with or without the pause, is an important feature in every 
hexameter. A line without it is prosaic in tlie extreme : 

ROmae ] moenia | terruit | iinpiger 1 Hannibal 1 armls. Enn. 

Note 1. — The Penthemiineral caesura has great power to impart melody 
to the verse, but the best effect is produced when it is aided by other caesu- 
ras, as in 4 above. 

Note 2, — A happy effect is often produced by combining the Hephtbe- 
mimeral cae.sura with the Trihemimeral : 

Inde to- I rO j] pater | Aen6- ] as jj sic { Orsus ab | altd. Verg. 

737. The ictu.s often falls upon unaccented syllables, especially in the 
third foot, but in the fifth and sixth feet it generally falls upon accented 
syllables ; see examples under 735. 

738. The la.st word of the hexameter is generally either a dissyllable 
or a trisyllable. 

Note 1. — Two monosyllables at the end of a line are not particularly 
objectionable, and sometimes even produce a happy effect : 

Praecipi- 1 tant cQ- 1 rae, |) tur- 1 bfi-taque | fQnere j mens eat. Verg. 

Note 2. — In Vergil, twenty-one lines, apparently hypermetrical (729, 
note 8), are supposed to elide a final vowel or a final em or nm before the 
initial vowel of the next line ; see Aen. 1, 332 ; Geor. 1, 295. 
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Other Dactylic Verses 

739 . Dactylic Pentameter.^ — The Dactylic Pentainetf*r consists of two 
Dactylic Trimeters — the first syncopated or cataiectic, the second caia- 
lectio — separated by a diaeresis. The Spondee may take the place of 
the Dactyl in the first part, but not in the second ; 

^ v7w ! jL O w or 

^ CTO I JL 0*0 

Admoui- 1 tP coe- | pi || fortior j esse tu- 1 0. ovid. 

1. Slegiac Distich. — The Elegiac Dist^h consists of the Hexameter 
followed by the Pentameter: 

S6mise- 1 pulta vt- j rum |) cur- i vis fcri- j uutur p* j ratrfs 
Ossa, ru- | InO- 1 sas (j occiilit j hcrba do- | mas. o^-iu. 

Note. — Elegiac composition should be • haracterized by grace :hi* 1 ele- 
gance. Both members of tlie distich should bo constructed in acconlance 
with the most rigid rules of meter, and the sense should be complete Jit tlu* 
end of the couplet. Ovid and Tibullus fund' h us the best si)Ccirncas of this 
style of composition. 

2. The Dactylic Tetrameter is identical with the last four feet of the 
hexameter : 

Ibimus ( 0 soci- 1 i, corni- j ti’sque. Iior 

Note. — In compound verses, as in the GreatCT Archilochian, tlie tetram- 
eter in composition witli other motors has a Dactyl in the fourth place ; 
see 746, 10. 

3. The Dactylic Trimeter Catalectic, also known as the Lesser Archilo- 
chian, is identical with the second half of the dactylic j>entametor ; 

Arbori- { bus«iue c *- 1 mao. llor 


1 The name Pemtarneter is founded on the uioient division of the lino into five 
feet; the first and second being Dactyls or >'»ondees, the third a Spondee, the 
foartli and fifth Anapaests. 

* In musical characters • 


\^P\ 

\iyn 

1 ‘ >^1 

1 ^ 


i i 1 

1 • 

1 1 

I'l"! 


i ^ ^ 

r ^ * 


J, 


Thus In reading Pentameters, a pause may be introduced after the long syllable 
In the third foot, or that foot may be lengthened .so as to fill the measure ; see 

720, 3. 
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Trocbaio Verse 

740. .The Trochaic Dipody, the unit of measure in trochaic verse, 
consists of two trociiees, the second of which is sonietinies irrational 
(720, 4), i.e. it sometimes has the form of a Spondee with the time 
of a Trochee. 'I’he first foot has a heavier ictus than the second : 

- - - - '''■ # / J 

Note 1. — By the ordinai 7 law of equivalents a Tribrach 6 ^ w may take 
the place of the 'rroehee j:! w, and an apparent Anapaest 6 w > the place 
of the irrational Trochee >.* In proper names a cyclic Dactyl 
er ^ (723, d) may (n;cur in either foot. 

Note 2. — In Dactylic verse the unit of measure is a foot, but m Trochaic, 
lambic, and Anapaestic verses it is a Dipody, or pair of feet. 

Note 3. — A syllable called Anacrusis {upward brat) is sometimes pre- 
fix, to a trochaic verse. It is se^parated from the following measure by 
the mark j . 

741. 'riie 'I'rocliaic Dimeter Catalectic consists of two Trochaic Dipo- 
dies with tln^ last foot incomjdete. In Horace it admits no equivalents, 
and has the lollowing scheme: 

W KJ \ JI. 

Aula divi- | tern manet. Hor 

Note. — A Trochaic Tripody occurs in the Greater Archilochian ; see 
745, 10 

1. The Alcaic Enneasy liable \ei'se which forms the third line in the 
Alcaic, stanza is a Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis: 

^ / vy _ d I _ O 

Pu* ; er (juis ex au- | 1ft capillis. l!or. 

2. The 'rrochaic Tetrameter Catalectic, or Septenarius, consists of four 
'I’rochaic Dipodies with the last foot incomplete. There is a diaeresis at 
live end of the fourth foot, and in the best poets the incomplete dipody 
admits no equivalents : 

Crds amet qui j iiftmqu'““ amftvit || qulqu*^ ami^vit j cris amet. iVrvig Ven. 

1 Thun in the second foot of a trvH’halc dijKvdy tlve j)oet may use a Trochee, a 
Tribrach, a Bpondee, or an Anapaest; hut the Spondee and the Anapaest are 
protmunced In the same time, approximately, as the Trochee or the Tribrach. 

^ Only the le^ing ictus of each dipody is here marked. 
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Note 1. — Tliis is simply the union qf two 'rrocluiic Dimeters, the first 
acatalectic and tlie second catalectic, separated by diaeresis.^ 

Note 2. — In Latin this verse is used chiefiy m comedy, and accordingly 
admits great license in the use of feet. In Plautus and Terence the tribrach 
6 vy is admitted in any foot except the last, and the irrational trochee 
^ >, cyclic dactyl w or and the apparent anapaest > 

may occur in any foot except the last two. Plautus admits the proceleu ^- 
luatic <S w in the first foot. Later writers, as Varro, Seneca, and the 
author of Pervigilium Veneris, conform mucii more strictly to the normal 
.scheme. 

fi. 'I’he Trocliau; Tctrametei Acatalectic, or Octcmariiis, consists of four 
comphttc Trochaic Dipotlies, with a diaeresis at tin- end ol the second dipody : 

Ipse summis * .saxis flxus || asperls e- ) visreivltns. Hnn 

Note. — Tins verse in J^atin is used cliii^fiv in i.ic eatiy ('omedy, where 
it admits great license in tin? use f)f feet. In Plautus and 'I'erence tlie tri- 
brach, irralioua! Iroehee, cyclic dactyl, and api»arent anapaest may occur in 
any foot t?xcept tlie last, and anv ol them, except the cyclic dactyl, may 
occur in the last foot, 

lambic Verse 

742. The lambic Dipody, the measure of lambic verse, consists of 
two iambi, the first ol wiiich has a heavier ictus than the second and is 
sometimes irrational (720, I): 

^ ~ or J J 

743. 1. The lambic Trimeter, also called Seiiarius, consists of three 

Iambic Dipodies. The caesura i.s usually in the third foot, but may be 
in the fourth : > , i / t > y 2 

Quid ob.serfi,- ] tls \\ annbus ) fimdis [meef's? Ilor. 
lias inter epu- j li\s || ut luvat j pfuitils ovCs. Hor,8 


^ Compare tUe corrcspoiKimg Eiiglmh measure, ni which the two parts appear as 
separate lines* Lives' of great men | all' remind us 

We can make our 1 live.s' sublime, 

And’, departing, | leave' behind us 
Foot'pnnts on the ] sands' of time. 

2 This same scheme, divided thus, ^ ^ ^ \ ^ A» 

represents Trochaic Trimeter (’ataleetjc with Anacrusis Thus all iambic verses 
may be treated as trochaic verses with Aiiacru.sis. 

« Compare the English Alexandrine, tt»e last hue ot the BiMjnseriau stanza; 

When Phoe bus lifts j his head' out of j the wiu'ter's wave. 
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Note 1.— In Proper Names a Cyclic Anapaest is admissible in any foot 
except the last, but must be in a single word. 

Note 2. — In Horace the only feet freely admitted are the Iambus and 
the Spondee ; their equivalents, the tribrach, the dactyl, and the anapaest, 
are used very sparingly. 

Note 3. — In Comedy great liberty is taken, *and the tribrach w 6 
irrational iambus >^, apparent dactyl > ^ v^, cyclic anapaest or 

and procfileusraatic ^ are admitted in any foot except the 

last. 

Note 4. — The Choliambus is a variety of lambic Trimeter with a Tro- 
chee in the sixth foot ‘ : 

Miser Catul- j le dfisinas | ineptire. Catul. 


2. The lambic Trimeter Catalectic occurs in Horace with the following 
scheme : 


Vocatus at- 1 que nOn vocSr | tus audit. Hor. 


Note. — The Dactyl and the Anapaest are not admissible; the Tribrach 
occurs only in the second foot. 


3. The lambic Dimeter consists of two lambic Dipodies 

e ^ w I d / 

Quenmtur in | silvis avAs. Hor. 

Ast ego vicis- I aim riserO. Hor 

Note 1. — Horace a<lraits the Dactyl only in the first foot, the Tribrach 
only in the second, the Anapaest not at all. 

Note 2. — The lambic Dimeter is sometimes catalectic. 

4. The lambic Tetrameter consists of four Iambic Dipodies. It belongs 
chiefly to comedy : 

Quantum intellex- 1 i modo senis )| sententiam j de nQptils. Ter. 

Note 1. — 'rhe lambic Tetrameter is sometimes catalectic; 

Quot comraodas | res attul! ? |) quot autem ad6- 1 ml cQras. Ter. 

Note 2. — Plautus and Terence admit the same substitutions as in lambic 
Trimeter (T48, note 3). 


‘ Choliambus. or Scazon, moans lame or timpinff lambvfi, and is so called from 
Us limping movement. It is also explained as a Trochaic Trimeter Acatalectio 
with Anacrusis, and with syncope (783. 7) in the fifth foot. The example here 
given may be represented thus: w: jC ^ v/| 
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Ionic Verae 

744 . The Tonic Verse in Horace consists entirely of Lesser Ionics. It 
may be either Trimeter or Dimeter: 

O'vX— ( \j jL ^ 

^ — I V/' W jil _ 

Neqiie pugno { i eque sSgni | peJe victns ; 

Catus idem ( i>er apertam. Hor 

Note 1. — In this verse the last syllable is not common, but is often long 
only by position. Thus us In victua is long before c in catus. 

Note 2. — 7'he Tonic Tetrameter Catalccti^*, also called Sotiulean Verse, 
occurs chiefly in comedy. It consists in general of Greater Ionics, but in 
Martial it has a Dilrochee as the third foot ; 

™ ^ \ 

Hfts cum gemi- | na oompode | d^dicat ca- | tfinfis, M«rt. 


Logaoedlc Versa 

745 . Logaoedic^ Verse is a sp ecial vanei^ of 'Frocliaic Verse. The 
Irrational Trochee >, the Cyclic Dactyl or and the Synco- 

pated Trochee l_> (733, 7) are freely admitted. It l)a.s an apparently light 
iCtus.® The following varieties of Logaoedic verses appear in Horace: 

1. The Adonic * 

' I O or 4 4 ^ 

Montis j- I inagO. Hor 

Note. — Some scholars regard the Adoinc as atripody with the following 
scheme : ^ | 1:1 1 A ■ 


2. The Aristophanic or the First Pherecratic ® : 


4 . ^ 4 \ 4 4 \ 4 4 

Cflr neque j mlli- ) tftris. Hor. 


^ From A.<i7os, prose., and aoiH, sow/, applied to verses which rcHcmble pros®. 
*The free use of long syllables in the Arsis causes the poetical ictus on the 
Thesis to apijear les:.s proinineut 

« Pherecratic, Gtyconic, and Asclepiadean verses may be exidained as Chori- 
ambic : 

Pherecratic ' 

First Glyconic 
Asclepiadean 

HARK. LAT. GRAM. — 26 
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Note 1. — TbB scheme of the Aristophanic is sometimes written thus: 

^ W I Z. W I 1^ I ^ A- 

Note 2. — Pherecratic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoe- 
dic Tripody. It is called the First or Second Pherecratic, according as its 
DiUJtyl occupies the first or the second place in the verse. In each form it 
may be Acatalectic or Catalectic : 

First. w I w I ji w or catalectic w | Z. ^ I ^ A 

Second. ^ \j \ Z.'O or catalectic ji > | A^ w | A 

In I.(Ogaoedic verse the term Basis or Base, marked x , is sometimes applied 
to the foot or feet which precede the Cyclic Dactyl. Thus, in the Second 
Pherecratic, the first foot > is the base. 

3. The Second Glyconic ^ Catalectic : 

or J/I j'U*' 

l)5nec I gratus e- | ram ti- | bt. Hor. 

Note 1. — (llyeonic is the technical term applied to the regular Logaoedic 
Tetrapody. It is calhul the First, Second, or Third Glyconic, according as 
its dactyl occupies the first, s(‘cojid, or third place in the verse. In each 
form it may be eitlicr acatalectic or catalectic. 

Note 2. — The Second Glyconic sometimes has Syncope in the third foot. 

4. The l^esser Asch'j)ia(leaii ^ consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic and a catalectic First Pher(‘cratic : 

.i:> 1 I L_ 11 \Akj\6\ 

Maecf.- 1 nas ata j vis |' Cdite 1 r6gi- | bus. llor. 


5. The Cireater Asclej»iadean consists of a syncopated Second Phere- 
cratic, a syncopated Adonic, and a catalectic First Pherecratic; 

> i A/ 1 L_ li Ay w I l__ 1 Ay \j \ \ f\ 

Seu plCl- j rCs hie- | mes, jj sen tribu- J it )| Iui)piter | ulti- | mam. Hor. 


0. The Lesser Sapphic is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the 

third foot : . . y . . 

I I A/v^ I I z. w 

Naimiue | m? sil- | va lupus j in Sa- ] bina. Hor, 


7. The Greater Sapphic consists of two Glyconics, — a Third and a 
catalectic First. — with Syncope in each; 

jL KJ \ \ -A w } L- 11 Ay vy 1 Z. vy I L- I ^ A 

Inter j aequa- i k^s tHpii- j lat,.(l Gaiiica 1 nec lu- 1 pa- | itB, Hor. 


* See p. 385, footnote 3. 
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8. The Lesser Alcaic is a iogaoedic Tetra^nxly with dactyls in the 

first two feet : ^ ^ 

— W KJ I -X/ vy 1 1 ^ O 

Purpure- 1 5 vari- | us co- | I6re. n<>r 

9. The Greater Alcaic is a catalectic Iogaoedic Peiitapody with ana- 
crusis and with the dactyl in the tliird foot ; 

Vi- : de^ ut I altft | stct iiive * candi- | duiu. lior, 

10. The Greater Archilochian consists of a Dactylic 7etram(*ter (789, 2) 
followed by a Trochaic Ti-ipody. Tlie first three feet are either dactyls 
or spondees; the fourth, a dactyl ; and the last three, trochecvs : 

~ CTw i O O j vJ'O I w V-/ II ^ x- I v I "O 

Vitae I sumina bre- j vis spem | n6s vetat, jj iiico- ] hare | h llor. 

Note 1. — This verse may be explained e}th<*r as l^ogaoeihc or as (Com- 
pound. With the first explanation, the Dactyls are <*yclic and the, Spondees 
have irrational time; with the second explanalion, the first iiHunbcr of the 

verse has the Dactyl as its charac ..eristic i< and tin* second meniher the 

Trochee ; see 727, note 13. 

Note 2. — The IMiahiecean, not found in Horace, is a Logaocdic Pentap- 
ody, with the dactyl in the seijond foot : 

NCm est I vivere, ) sed va- | Ifu-o ) vita. Mart. 

Note 3. — The Secoiui Priapean, not found in Horace, eonsistfl of a syn- 
copated Second Glycoiiic and a caUvlcctic Second with Syncope: 

Quercus | Srida | rusli- | ca || cOnfdr- | imUa se 1 ou- 1 rl. Oatul. 

Compound Meters 

746. The following compound meters occur in Horace : 

1. The larnbelegiis consists of an lambic Dimeter and a catalectic 
Dactylic Trimeter : 

Z/ J!i\j I^jIv-/ \ -~7\ 

Kedflcet in | sCdem vice. || Nunc et A- 1 chaemeni- j 0. 

Note. — This verse occurs only in the thirteenth epode of Horace, where 
it is sometimes treated as two verses. 
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2; Tlie Elegiambus consists of a catalectic Dactylic Trimeter and an 
lambic Dimeter : 

\j \ ji. \ 11 ^ jI. Kj — 1 <0 jL 

Scribere version- 1 iQs, i| am5re per- | cassum gravi. 

Note. — This verse occurs only in the eleventh epode of Horace, where it 
is sometimes treated as two verses. 

VERSIFICATION OF THE PRINCIPAL LATIN POETS 

747. Vergil and Juvenal use the Dactylic llexarneter; Ovid, the 
Hexameter in his Metamorphoses, and the Elegiac Distich in his Epis- 
tles and other works ; Horace, the Hexameter in his Epistles and 
Satires, and a variety of lyric meters in his Odes and Epodes, as 
follows : 

1. Alcaic Stanza, Tetrastich. — First and second lines, (Ireater Alcaics 
( 745 , 9) ; third, Trochaic Dimeter with Anacrusis ( 741 , 1) ; fourth. 
Lesser Alcaic ( 746 , 8). Found in thirty-seven Odes: I. (), 16, 17, 26, 
27, 20, 31, 34, 35, 37; II. 1, 3, 5, 7, 0, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 10, 20; III. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 17, 21, 23, 26, 20 ; IV. 4, 0, 14, 15. 

2. Sapphic Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first three lines, Lesser Sapphics 
( 746 , 6); the fourth, Adonic ( 745 , 1 ). Found in twenty-six Odes: I. 2, 
10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30, 32, 38 ; II. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 16 ; III. 8, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 
27 ; IV. 2, 6, 11 ; and in vSecnlar Hymn. 

Note. — The last foot of the third line is generally a spondee. 

3. Greater Sapphic Stanza, Distich. — First line, First Olyconic, Cata- 
lectic with Syncope in the third foot ( 733 , 7 ); second line. Greater 
Sapphic ( 746 , 7). Found in Ode 1. 8. 

4. First Asclepiadean Stanza, Distich. — First line, Second Glyconic 
Catalectic ( 746 , 3) ; second, Lesser Asclepiadean ( 745 , 4). Found in 
twelve Odes: I. 3, 13, 19, 36 ; III. 9, 15, 19, 24, 25, 28; IV. 1, 3. 

5. Second Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first throe lines. 
Lesser Asclepiadeans ( 746 , 4) ; the fourth, Second Glyconic Catalectic 
( 745 , 3). Found in nine Odes; 1. 6, 15, 24, 33; II. 12; 111, 10, 16; 
IV. 5, 12. 

0. Third Asclepiadean Stanza, Tetrastich. — The first two lines, Lesser 
Asclepiadeans ( 746 , 4); the third, Second Glyconic Catalectic with Syn- 
coj>e in the third foot ( 746 , 3, note 2) ; the fourth. Second Glyconic Cata- 
lectic ( 746 , 3). Found in seven Odea: 1. 5, 14, 21, 23; III. 7, 13; TV. 13, 

7. The Ijssser Asclepiadean Meter is found in three Odes: I. 1; III, 
aOilV. 8. 
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8. The Greater Asclepiadeati Meter is found in three Odes t 11, 
18; IV. 10. 

9. Alcmaman Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexarneter (7S5); 
second, Dactylic Tetrameter (789, 2). Found in Odes : I. 7, 28; and in 
Epode 12. 

10. First Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, Lesser Archilochian (739, »3), lound in Ode IV. 7, 

11. Second Archilochian Stanza, Distich First line, Ilexaineter ; 
second, larnbelcgus (746, 1). Found in Enode 13. 

12. Third Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, lambic Trimeter: 
second, Elegiambus (746, 2). Found in Ej»ode 11. 

13. Fourth Archilochian Stanza, Distich. — First line, Greater Archilo- 
chian (745, 10); second, Iambic Trimeter Cataiectic (748, 2). Foinnl in 
Ode I. 4. 

Note. — The second line is sometimes read with .s,, ncope, as follows ; 

^ : w 

14. Trochaic Stanza, Distich. — First- line, Tiochaic Dimeter Cata- 
lectic (741); second, lambic Inmeter Cataloctic (743, 2). Found in 
Ode II. 18.^ 

15. lambic Stanza, Distich. — First line, lambic Trimeter; second, 
lambic Dimeter. Found in the first ten Kpodes. 

10. First Pythiambic Stanza, Distich. — First line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, lambic Dimeter (748, 3). Found in Kpodes 14 and 15. 

17. Second Pythiambic Slanza, Distich. — P'irst line, Dactylic Hexam- 
eter; second, lambic Trimeter. P'oimd in P^pode 16. 

18. lambic Trimetev Ls found in P’pode 17. 

19. The Ionic Stanza is found in Dde III. 12. It consists of ten 
Lesser Ionic feet, variously arranged by editors. It is perhaps best 
treated as two Dimeters followed by two Trimeters, 

Early Latin Rhythms 

748. 1. Certain religious formulas, carmina, whicli have been preserved 
among the earliest remains of the Latin language, are b(*lie.v(’d to show a 
rhythmical structure mainly acc(*ntual. P^ach rhythmic scries appears to 
contain four theses. An arsis is often suppresscsl, and in that case a the.sis 
is protracted to conifxmsate for the omission. An example of these carmina 
is Cato, DS R6 Rasticfi, 132; 

Idppitdr Dapalis | qudd tfl)I fieri | opdrtet fn ddrruS j 
fainiliJl meS | cullgnam vfni d4[»f, etc. 

Note. — These carmina are chiefly prayers, Imprecations, and sacred songs. 
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Ifc 

Saturnian Verse 

2. The Saturnian verse is employed in some of the earliest remains of 
Latin literature^ but its nature is still in dispute. According to one theory 
it is purely accentual, with trocliaic rhythm. The verse is divided into two 
halves by a diaeresis. The first half verse has three theses ; the second 
usually three, but sometimes only two, and in the latter case it is usually 
preceded by an anacrusis : 

Dslbunt inillum Metelli \\ NaeviS poetae. 

Prfin*^ incedit Cereris || Piuserpina piier. Naevlus. 

Note 1. — In the early speeimens of this meter hiatus is common, but in the 
later literary Satuniians it occurs chiefly at the diaeresis. 

Note 2. ~ Ihere is usually one unac<*ented .syllable between every two ac- 
cented syllables, hut in tlie literary Saturnians there are regularly two unac- 
cented syllables between the second and third theses. 

3. According to the quantitative theory held by some scholars, the 
Saturnian is a trochaic verse of six feet, with anacrusis. Each thesis may 
be a long 8ylbil)le or two shorts ; each arsis may be a long syllable, two 
shorts, or a singkj short. A short final syllable is often lengthened under 
the ictus, and an arsis is frequently suppre.ssed : 

Dahunt malum Meielli || Naevio poetae. 

Noctfi Troifid exibant || edpitibus opertis; Naevlus. 

Note 1. — The principal pause is usually after the fourth arsis, but sometimes 
after the third thesis. Hiatus is common, but, in strictly coustructed Saturuians, 
occurs chiefly at, (lie end of the first rhythmic series. 

Note 2. — There are many modified forms of both the aeceiitual and quanti- 
tative theorie.s of the Saturnian. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITY 

749. On the natural quantity ^ of vowels before two consonants or a 
double consonant, observe 

1. That vowels are ioiig before nf, gn,^ a'ld before th: inceptive 
endings sc6 and scor : 

COnscius, C'^nsul, Inscrlbo, Insula, attians, andiens ; c5nferr>, cfiahrifi, In- 
flux, Infen'^ ; benigniis, nulgnus, rPgniun ; gelftser>. flOrfisviO, silf^scO, 

cOncupiscf), sciscf) ; adipiscor. 

lit is often difUcult, and soineliiues absoiutely irniM^ssible, to determine the 
natural quantity of vowels before two consonants, btit the sul>joct lias of late 
received special attention from ortboepisis. An attempt has been ni.'ide in this 
artbde to eollect the most important results of tlieso labors. The ebief sourees of 
information upon this subject are (1) ancient inscriptions, {2} (ireek transcriptions 
of Ijatin words, (It’t the testimony of ancient graiuinariaus, (4) the modern lan- 
guages, (5) the comic poets, and (t>) etymology. 

Valuable information on the subject of hidden quantity will bo found in the 
following works : 

Stoi.z, Fr., Lautlehre und Starnmbildungslehre, historisebe Grammatik der latei- 
nischen Sprache, Ersto Band. Leipzig, IHor). 

BtiuoMANN, K., Gruiulriss der vergieiclieiulen (irainmaliK . Slrassburg, bS8H"b3. 
OsTHOFF, H., Zur Geschichte dos Ferfects im Indogormanisclieji. *Stra.s8burg, 
1884. 

Marx. A., Aussprache der lateinisihen Vokale in positionslangen Silben. 2te ‘ 
Auflage, Berlin, 1889. 

Sbklmann, E., Die An.s.spradie des lutein. Ileilbronn, 18 Hr>. 

Christiansen, J., Do Apieibus et I lungis. Husumensen, 188t). 

Roerster, W., Bestimmung der lateinischeii Quantitiit aus dem Ihimanischen. 

Rheinisehes Museum, XXXUI. Frankfurt am Main. 

Gr<)BBR, <L, Vulgiirlateini.sche Substrate romanisiber Wdrter, Archiv fur la- 
teinische Lexikographie und Grammatik; I- VI. l.<dpzig. 

KijRTiNO, G., Lateiriiscb-rom an inches Wiirterbuch. Paderborn, 1891. 

Lindsay, W. M., The Latin Liinguage. Oxford, 1894. 

2 On the direct testimony of Prlwian, confirmed by inscriptionS/^all vowels are 
long before the endings gnus, gna, gnum; and in view of the ver> large num- 
ber of words, simple and com|)Ound, primitive and derivative, which have these 

301 
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Note 1. Some scholars think that vowels are also long befdre gm, as they 
are known to be long in sfigmen, a^gmentuizif plgmentmn, etc. 

Note 2. — Some think that vowels before 8c6, scor are long only when 
they represent long vowels in the primitives. 

II. That all vowels which represent diphthongs or are the result of 
contraction are long: 

ExIstimO, amteO, audlssem, malle, mallem, nolle, nOllem, tllus, nQllus ; 
hOrsmn (♦ho-vorsum), istOrsum (*isto-vorsum), quorsum (*quo-vorsura) , riir- 
sus (*re* versus), sursum (*sub-vorsum). 

III. That the long vowels of primitives are retained in derivatives: 

Crfts-tinus, fas-tus, flOs-culus, ius-tus, ius-titia, matri-raonium, Os-culum, 
palOs-ter, ras-trum, ros-trum, rus-ticus. 

TV. That compoundH retain the long vowels of their menrilbers: 

DO-dQxI, dO-rectus, ex-detus, di-stinguO, fratri-cida, matri-cida, ven-dO, 
intrOrsuin (^intrO-vorsum), prOrsus, prOrsum (*pr6- versus, *pr5-vorsum). 

V. That vowels are long in the ending of the Nominative singular of 
nouns and adjectives which increase long in the Genitive: 

IjOx, lOx, j)ax, plebs, rex, vox. 

VI. In verbs the long stem vowel of the Present is retained in all the 


principal parts : 




ftrded 

ardgre 

ftrsl 

arsum 

cOmO 

edmere 

edmpsi 

cfiinptum 

figd 

flgere 

fixi 

flxiim 

nQb5 

nQbere 

nfipsi 

n Upturn 

IiSsc5 

pascere 

pavl 

pastum 

scrlbfi 

scribere 

scrips! 

scrlptum 

8ilra5 

sQmere 

sflmps! 

sUmptum 

v!v5 

vlvere 

vixl 

victum 

1. Note the following exceptions : 



dic6 

dicere 

dlxf 

dictum 

dQcd 

dCicere 

daxi 

ductum 

c6d6 

efedere 

cess! 

cessum 

ar5 

Qrere 

ussl 

Ustiim 


endings, and also in view of the fact that still other words are known to have 
long vowels before gn, I concur in tlie view of those eminent ortboepists who 
think it safe to treat all vowels as long before firn. The practical advantage 
of uniformity in the treatment of vowels in this situation is too obvious to need 
remark. 
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yn. In tile following verbs the short stem vowel of the Present is 
lengthened in the Perfect and in the Supine or Perfect Participle : 



ago 

agere 

Ogi 

Sctum 


cingO 

cingere 

cinxi 

cinctum 


de-Unqu 5 

dOlinquere 

deliqui 

dellctuiu i 


di-stingu6 

distinguere 

distluxf 

distfnctum * 


emO 

emere 

emi 

Omptum 


fingO 

flngere 

flnxl 

ficturn 


frangO 

frangere 

frOgl 

fractuiu 


fruor 

frui 

frActus sum 



fungor 

fungi 

fiinctus sum 



iungO 

iungere 

iiiuxl 

iOnctum 


lego 

legere 

lf*gi 

lOctuin 


negiegO 

negles^ere 

negl(^xi 

neglOrtum 


pingO 

pingere 

pinxi 

pictum 


regO 

regere 

rCxi 

rOctun 


saiiciO 

sanclre 

sanxi 

sanctum 


struO 

struere 

strilx! 

strnrtum 


tegO 

tegere 

tOxi 

tOotuni 


tingO, tinguO 

tingcre 

tliixi 

tincturu 


trahO 

trahero 

trax! 

tractum 


UDgO 

ungere 

\v ] 

Unctuin 


►te the long vowel in the Supine 

or I’erfect Participle of th( 


^erbs : 





pangO 

pangere 

pepigl 

pactum 


pungO 

purigere 

pupugi 

pQnctum 


tango 

tangere 

tetigi 

tactuin 

VTII. 

Long vowels with hidden quantity are found 

in the following 

words and in their derivatives: 



A 

Arginussae 

Bovillae 

CKMMIS 

crlbrnra 

actutum 

athln 

bovlllus 

Cincins 

criflptiii 

Africus 

atlilelds 

bust urn 

clatri 

Crispinui 

Alcestis 

atrium 

ButhrOtum 

Clytcinneslra crilsta 

Alecto 

axilla 


CnOssus 

crustum 

aliptes 


C 

couiunx 

ciicullus 

Amazon 

B 

candelabrum cOntiO 

ciiHlOs 

an^ullla 

bardus 

catella 

corolla 


Aquillius Bedriacum 

catillus 

crabrO 

D 

aratrum 

be«tia 

cctra 

crastinus 

del u brum 

ardeliO 

bilibrift 

chirurgus 

Crcssa 

dounx 

ardeO 

bimestris 

cicatrix 

Cressius 

dextans 


1 So also r0-Unqu6. 

8 So ex- 8 tlngu 5 and re-atiagu6. 



mk 

Diespiter 

di8crib6 

dispicid 

distin^uO 

distO 

distrlngd 

dOdr&ns 

dolabra 

E 

ebrins 

endrmis 

epidu’ticus 

esca 

e8cul«ntu8 

Esquiliae 

Etruscus 

ex^irdium 

ex58tra 

F 

favHla 

fCStllft 

firm us 

Habrum 

forma 

fructuH (us) 

frustra 

frustum 

filrtum 

ffistis 

G 

geOgrapliia 

geOrgicus 

glOssiiriuin 

glOsscuna 

gryi>8 

H 

Herculaneum 

bibIscum 

hilla© 

Inreus 

hirsutus 

hirtus 

Hispelium 

hOrmis 

Hymettus 

1 

SCuitjUmlum 

Illyria 
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Infestus 

misceO 

Permessus 

rostrum 

inform is 

MOstellaria 

Phoenissa 

KOxanO 

inlustris 

mucrO 

pictor 

ructo 

instillo 

musculus 

pigmentum 

rusticus 

instinctus (us) 

muscus 

pjstor 


involucrum 

mustela 

pistrinum 

S 

lOlcus 


plcbs 

Sarsina 

iuglans 

N 

plectrum 

sceptrum 

iurgO 

Narnia 

plOstellum 

segmen 

iOstus 

narrO 

POlliO 

segmentum 

lustinus 

nasturtium 

Polyraestor 

semestris 

iuxta 

nefastus 

pOsca 

semuncia 


labrum(ba«i7i) 
lamna 
lardum 
Lars 
Larva 
latrina 
latrO 
lavabrum 
lavacriim 
lemna 
lemniscus 
T/‘mnos 
lentisciis 
libra 
lictor 
lubricus 
Ifictus (us) 
lustrum iejpi- 
atinji) 

lustro 


nOndum 

nOngenti 

nOnne 

NOrba 

nOrma 

null us 

nundinae 

nuntiO 

niintius 

nfiptiae 

nusquam 

nutriO 

nutrix 

O 

OeiiOtria 

011a 

Orea 

orchestra 

Ordior 

ordO 

OrnO 


pragmatic us 

Praxiteles 

prendO 

primOrdium 

princeps 

prise us 

pristinus 

prO(.nnctus(us) 

I>rocrastin6 

Procrustes 

profestus 

prOmiscuus 

prOmptUvS (us) 

prosper us 

prOstibulum 

Pfiblicola 

publicus 

Publius 

pul villus 

purgO 

pustnla 


septunx 

sescenti 

SesOstris 

sesqui 

sestertius 

Sestius 

Sestos 

simulacrum 

sinciput 

sis 1 rum 

sObrius 

BOcrates 

sOlstitium 

sOspes 

sOspita 

stilla 

structor 

sublustris 

suillus 

sumptus (us) 

surculus 

Sutrium 


liixus (us) 

oscen 

luxuria 

OscitO 

Lyciirgus 

Osculum 

M 

^culor 

Ostia 

Manlius 

Ostium 

Marcellus 

millus 

Marcus 

Oxus 

Mars 

Mtlrsi 

P 

Martial is 

palimpsest us 

maxilla 

paluster 

maxim us 

pastillus 

mercennarius 

pastor 

MfitrodOrus 

past us (us) 

metropolis 

paxillus 

mllle 

p^gma 

milTOS 

perlclitor 


quartus 

T 

quinctilis 

tactus (us) 

quincunx 

Tartessus 

qiiinqiiatriis . 

t&xillus 

quinqne 

Teemessa 

quindocim 

tgetum 

quintus 

Telmessus 

Quintilianus 

TSmnos 

R 

the&trum 

Thressa 

rastnun 

trat^to 

re&pse 

tristis 

rectus 

rixa 

U 

rixor 

alius 

rOscidus 

ulna 

Roscius 

uncia 
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unctid 

ustrina 

vasto 

vends 

victus (us) 

undecim 

usurps 

vastus 

vernuB 

villa 

urtica 


V^tis 

vest! bu him 

villum 

aspiatn 

Vv 

vegrandis 

vestigium 

vindemia 

usqaam 

vallum 

Velabrum 

Vestini 

Vips&nius 

usque 

v^culum 

VeiiMrum 

vexillum 

vise as 


IX. That vowels are generally short before nt and nd : 

Amant, amantis, monent, inonentis, prMentis, prudentia, atnandna, niun- 
endus, regendus. 

Note 1. — A few exceptions will be found in the list given above; see 

viii. 

Note 2. — Greek words also furnish a few exceptions. 

X. That all towels are to be treated as short unless there are good 
reasons for believing th'^ni to be long. 


FIGURES OF SPEECH 

760 . The principal Figures of Etymology are 

1. Aphaeresis, the taking of one or mori' letters from the beginning of a 
word. 

2. Syncope, the Uikiiig <*f one or more letters from the middle of a word. 

3. Apocope, the taking of one or more letters from the end of a word. 

4. Epenthesis, the insertion of one or more letters in a word. 

6. Metathesis, the transposition of letters. 

6. See also Figures of Prosociy, 733. 

751 . The principal Figures of Syntax are 

]. Ellipsis, the omission of one. or more words of a sentence : 

Habitabat ad lovis (sc. templum), he dwelt vear the temple of Jupiter ; 
Liv. 1,41. 

Note 1. — Aposiopesis is an ellipsis which for rhetorical effect leaves the 
sentence unfiuislied : 

Qu6s ego . . . sed mOtOs praestat (‘.ompOnere fluctus, whom 1 , . , but it 
is better to calm the troubled waves ; V. i, 185. 

Note 2. — For Asyndeton, sec 657, 6. 

2. Brachylogy, a concise and abridged form of expression : 

Nostri Graced nesciunt nee Graec! our people do ml know Greeks 

and the Greeks (do) not (know) Latin; O.Tuhc. 5,40, U6. 
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Note. — Zeugma employs a word in two or more connections, though 
strictly applicable only in one ; 

DucSs pictfisque . extire carln§s, slay the leaders and burn the painted 
V. 7, 481. 

3. Pleonasm is a full, redundant, or emphatic form of expression : 

Enint itinera duo, quibus itineribus exire posseiit, there were two ways by 

which ways they might depaH; b 6. 

Note 1. — Hendiadys is the use of two nouns with a conjunction, instead 
qf a noun with an adjective and a genitive : 

Qualem paterls libamus et aur5 (= pateris aureis), such as we offer from 
* golden howls; v. o. 2, 192. 

Note 2. — For Anaphora, see 666, 1. 

4. Ensilage is the substitution of one part of speech for another, or of one 
grammatical form for another : 

PopuIuR late rex (= regnans), a people of extensive sway (ruling exten- 
sively); V. 1, 21. Sfirus (sCrO) in caelum redeas, may you return late to 
heacen ; ll. i, 2, 45. 

Note. — For Prolepsis or Anticipation, see 493 ; for Synesis, see 389 ; and 
for Attraction, see 396, 2 ; 399, 6. 

6. Hyperbaton is a transposition of words or clauses : 

Viget et vivit animus, the soul is vigorous and alive; c. Div. 1, 80, 68. 

Note. — For Chiasmus, see 666, 2. 

752. Figures of Rhetoric comprise several varieties. The following 
are the most important : 

1 . A Simile is a direct comparison : 

Imago par levibus ventls volucrique siniillima somnO, the image, like the 
' swift rvinds, and very like a fleeting dream; V. 6, 7oi, • 

2. Metaphor is an implied comparison, and assigns to one object the 
appropriate name, epithet, or action of another : 

Re! pilblicao naufragiurn, the shipwreck of the republic; c. SeBt. 6, 15. 

Note. — Allegory is an extended metaphor, or a series of metapliors. For 
an example, see Horace, Ode L, 14 : 0 navis . . . occupa poitura, etc. 

3. Metonymy is the use of one name for another naturally suggested 

by it: 

Furit Vulc&nus (Ignis), the fire (Vuloan) rages; V. 6 , 062 . 
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4. Synecdoche is the use of a part for the whole, or of the whole for a 
part ; of the special for the general, or of the general for the special ; 

StatiS male fida cfirlnls (navibus), a staUo?i unsafe for shi^Sy v. 2 , n. 

5. Irony is the use of a word for its opposite : 

Quid ais, bone (male) cdstOs prOvinciae, what myest thou, good guardian 
of the province f c. Ver. ft, 6, 12. 

6. Climax (ladder) is a steady ascent or advance jn inter(?st : 

Africans industria virtfltrm, virtfis glfiriam, gldria aemul^s comparavit, 
industry procured excellence for Africanus, excellence glory, glory rivals; 
Ad Her. 4, 25. 

7. Hyperbole is an exaggeration : 

Ventls et fulmiiiis Ocior alia, swifter than the wirds and the w ays of the 
lightning; V.5, sii>. 

8. Litotes denies something instead of atlirming the opposite : 

NCn ignara mall, not unacquainted ( = far too well acquainted) with mis- 
fortune; V . 1, 

9. Personification or Prosopopeia represents inanimate objects as living 
beings : 

Te patria Odit ac metuit, your country hates and fears you; c. c. i, 7, n. 

10. Apostrophe is an address to inanimate objects or to absent persons : 

VOs, Albani tumuli, vOs iinplArO, 7 implore you, ye Alhan hills; c «i. 

11. Euphemism is the use of mild or agreeable language on unpleas- 
ant subjects : 

SI quid mill! humanitus accidlsset, if anything common to the lot of man 
should befall me (i.e. if 1 should die); c. I’h. i, i. lo. 

12. Oxymoron is an ajiparent contradiction ; 

Absentes adsunt et egentSs abundant, the absent are present and the needy 
have an abundance ; c. Am. 7, 28. 


ROMAN LITERATURE 

753. The history of Roman literature begins with Liviiis Andronicus, 
a writer of plays. It embraces about eight <?enturies, froip 250 b.c. to 
550 A.P., and it may be conveniently divided into five pe riods. The 
following are a few representative writers of these periods : 
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1. Early Latin Writers 

Plautus Enuius Cato * • X 


2. Writers of the Ciceronian Age 

Cicero ^ Caesar Lucretius Catullus Sallust ^ 


Nepos 


Vergil 


f 3. Writers of the Augustan Age 

* Horace Ovid_ Tibullus Propertius 


■Pvy 


^ * Seneca 
Suetonius 


4. Writers of the Silver Age 

Curtius Two Plinies Quintilian Tacitus 

Persius Lucan Juvenal Martial** 


Tertvilliau 

Eutropius 


6. Late Latin Writers 

Lactantius Ausonius Claudian 

Macrobius Boethius Priscian 


ROMAN CALENDAR 

754 . The Julian Calendar of the Romans is the basis of our own, and 
is identical with it in the number of months in the year and in the num- 
l>er of days in the months, but it has the following peculiarities : 

1. The days are not numbered from the beginning of the month, as with 
us, but from three different points in the month : 

1. From the Calends, the fir fit of each month, 

2. From the Nones, the fifth — but the seventh in March, May, July, and 
October. 

3. From the Ides, the thirteenth — but the fifteenth in March, May, July, 
and October, 

n. From these three points the days are numbered, not forward, but . 
bae,k#ard. 

Note. — Hence, after the Ides of each month, the days are numbered 
from the Calends of the following month. 

III. In numbering backward from each of these points, the day before 
each is denoted by pridlS Kalendfts, Ndnfts, etc.; the second before each 
by di% toitI6 (not 8ecund5) ante Kalendfts, etc.; the third, by diS quartd, 
etc. ; and so on through the month. 

1. ^In dates the name of the month is added in the form of an adjective in 
agreement with Kalendfts, Ndnfts, etc. ; as did quartd ante Ndnfts Iftnuft- 
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ri^, often shortiened to quarts ante NSnas lan. or IV. ante HTSnas iaii.» 

OP VJtiiout ante^ as IV. NSnas lan., the second of January, 

is common, instead of diS . . ante ; as ante diem qnar> 
lan. for diS quarts ante NSnas lan. 

4. The expressions ante diem Kal., etc., prfdiS Kal., etc., ai^e often 
tjsed as indeclirlable nouns with a jpefK^^iuon ; as ex ante diem V. IdSa 
Oc^.^from the 11th of Oct.; ad pddiS NSnas Mails, till the 0th of May. 

* 

766.4 Calendar for the Year 


Days of 
the 

Month 

■ March. May, July, 
October 

January, August, 
Dcceiuber 

June, 

September, November 

Februtry. 

1 

Kalenois.* 

RaLEXJ''« 

Kale., pis. 

KALENrdS. 

2 

VI. Nonas.! 

IV. Nutitl.s 

IV. No. as. 

IV. Nonas, 

IH “ ' 

8 

V. 

III. 

III. 

4 

IV. 

Pridid Ndoits. 

Prh’lo Nonas. 

PrUUd NOniis. 

5 

in. 

NGnIs. 

NonIs, 

NonIm, 

6 

Pndle Nonas. 

VIII. Tda<<. 

VIII. Idas. 

VIII. Idas. 

7 

NoNl'ft. 

VII. 

VII. 

VII. “ 

8 

Vlil. Idas. 

VI. 

VI. 

VI. 

9 

Vll. 

V. 

V 

V. “ 

10 

VI. 

IV. 

I\ 

IV. 

11 

V. “ 

HI. 

115. 

HI. “ 

12 

fV. 

Pridid Idu». 

Prnln IdQs. 

IMdld idua. 

18 

HI. 

ImnuB. 

Ipibi's 

Tdihi n. 

14 

Pridie Idas. 

XIX. Kftlend.2 

XV HI. Kalend.a 

XVI, Kalond.* 

ir> 

lOtld'H, 

XVIIl. “ 1 

XVH. 

XV. 

16 

XVII. Kolond.* 

XVH. “ 1 

XVI. 

XIV. 

i7 

XVI. 

XVI. 

XV. 

XHI. 

18 

XV. “ 

XV. 

XIV. 

XII. 

19 

X I V. 

XIV. 

XIII. 

XI. 

20 

XIII. 

XIII. 

XH. 

X. 

21 

.XII. 

XII. 

XI. 

IX. 

22 

XI. 

XI. 

X. 

VIII. 

28 

X. 

X. 

IX. 

VH. 

24 

IX 

IX. 

VIII. 

VI. “ 

2.') 

VIII. 

VIII. 

VII. 

V.(VT.)» 

26 

VII. 

VTI. 

VI. 

IV. (V.) “ 

27 

1 VI. . “ 

VI. 

V. 

IH. (IV.) 

2B 

V. “ 

V. 

IV. 

Prid. Kftl.dtlfKal.) 

29 

i IV. “ 

IV. 

HI. 

(Prid. KbI.) 

80 

31 

1 ni- 

l^ridio Kalend, 

III. 

Pridid Kalend. 

Prldld Kaletid. 



1 To the Calends, Nones, etc., the name of the month must o! courHe l)e added. 
Before NSnfts, IdQs, etc., ante is sometimes used and sometimes omitted (754, 
# 11 . 1 ). 

2 The Calends of the followins: month are of course meant ; the loth of ^rcht 

for instance, is XVII, KalendAs AprIlSs. ^ 

« The inclosed forms apply to leap year. 
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' li^OTB 1. — Tile table will furnish the learner with the English expression 
for any Latin date, or the Latin expression ‘for any English date. 

Note 2. — In leap year the 24th and the 25th of February are bo^ called 
the sixth before the Calends of March, — VI. Kal, M&rt. The days before 
the 24th are numbered as if the month contained only twenty-eight days, 
but the days after the 25th are numbered regularly for a month of twenty^ 
nine days,— V., TV., HI. Kal. Miit., and prIdiS Kal. M&rt. 

756. The Roman day, from sunrise to sunset, and the night, from 
snnset to sunrise, were each divided into twelve hours. 

1. The night was also divided into four watches of three Roman hours each. 

2. ^he hour, being uniformly one twelfth of the day or of the night, of 
course varied in length with the length of the day or night at different seasons 
of the year. 


ROMAN MONEY 

757. The principal Roman coins were the fts, of copper; the sSster- 
tius, quinarius, dSnSrius, of silver; and the aureus, of gold. Their 
value in the Augustan period may be approximately given as follows : 

As 2 cents 

Sestertius 4 “ 

Quinarius 8 “ 

Denarius 16 “ 

Aureus $5.00 

1. Tlie fte contained originally a iKJund of copper, but it was dimin* 
ished, from time to time, till at last it contained only one twenty-fourtli 
of a pound. 

2. In all sums of money the common unit of computation was the afister* 
tiua, also called nummus. 

Notk 1. — 'Fhe units, tens, and hundreds are denoted by sSstertil with the 
proper cardinals : vigint! sSsterti!, W spsterces. 

Notk 2. — Dne thousand sesterces are denoted by mRle aSstertH or mllle 
Bdatertlum. 

Note 3. — In sums less than 1,000,000 sesterces, the thousands are denoted 
either by rnHla sGsteitium (genitive plural) or by sSstertia: duo mllia 
sSstertiuin or blua sfistertla. 

Note 4. — In sums containing one or more millions of sesterces, sSster- 
tlum with the value of 100,000 sesterces is used with the proper numeral 
adverb, deciftB, viciSs, etc.: deoifis s^sterttum, l^OQOyOOO (10 x 100,000} 
sflaearcea. 
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758 . Various abbreviations occur in classical authors ; ” : 


A. D. = ante diem. 

Aed. = aedllis. 

A. U. C. = anno urbis 
conditae, 

Cos, = consul. 

Coss. = cOnsulOs. 

I). =3 divus. 

D. I). = dOnO debit. 

Des. = design atus. 

D. M. = diis minibus. 

D. S. =: de sao. 

D. S. r. P. = do sua pe- 
cdnia posiiit. 

Eq. Rom. = eques RO- 
manus. 

F. = fiiius. 


F. C. = faciendum cCira~ 
vit. 

Id. = Idas. 

Imp. =3 iinperator. 

K. (Kal.) := Kalendiie. 
Leg. n= ^gat.u.s. 

Non. “ NOnac. I 

O. M. optiiiuis ruixi- 1 

nms. I 

P. C = patrOs cOnvScnpti. | 
Pont. Max. = pontiiex j 

maxiiniLs. i 


Proc. =r procOnsul. 

Q. B. F. F, Q. S. --^uod 
bonum, felix, faustuin- 
que sit. 

Quir. =r Qui rites. 

Rt.»p. or R. P. = rSs pQ- 
blica. 

S. = senatus. 

S. =1 senatas cOnsul- 
tum. 

8. I). I*, rr salub'm dicit 
plurhnain. 

genatus 
popul u.sqiK’ ROmaups. 

Tr. PI. ~ {nbOnus plO* 
bis. 


P. R. = pupulms KOina- S. P. 0* P, 
nus. 

Pr. = praetor. 

Praef. r; praefectus. 
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A 

ab-<ld, dere, didi, dituii}, 270, E 
ab-eO, ire, ii, iuiin, 207, 5. 
ab-icio, icero, ieci, iecOuh/ 274. 
ab-ig6, ijyfere, eijl, actum, 270, 2. 
ab-imC, ere, mii, — , 275, 2. 
abolc5, ore, ovi, abolitum, 2(iO 
ab(»io8cO, ere, ob~*vj, — , 270. 
ab-ripiO, ere, wi, rept um. rapio. 
HbS“C()ii-<lf). dere, (iidi, diMiin, at»-do 
ab-suni, ab-esse, a-fiii, a-fiitiinis. 200, 1 
atM^endO, ore, ceiuli, cciisiiiii, 2i 1. B. 
ao-eido, ore, eidi, — , .sv'C endo. 
ao-cinO, ~ like con-ciiiO. 
aocipiO, eipere, ecpi, ce])t mn, 274. 
ac-cumbO, ere, cubui, cdlnlum, 272. 
aeu5, ere, m, — , 275, 2. 
ad-do, dere, didi, dituin, aw hImIO. 
ad-fari, BOO, 3, J. 

ad-ferO, ferre, at-tnli, al-latuin, 204, 1; 
ad-rti^;o, ere, flixi, did uni, 2()8, 
ad-bibeO, ore, ui, iluui, 201. 
ad-iinO, ere, dnii, diiifiintn, 270, 2. 
ad-ipiscor, ipisoi, opln.s sum, 2H^>. 
ad-oleseo, ere, olevi, ulhiin, 270, I. 
ad-orior, oriri, ortus .sum, 280. 
ad-8to, a-stO, stare, stiti, — , 250, 3. 
afl-sum, ease, fnl, — , 2‘vK), 1. 
ad-veni5, ire, veni, veiitum, 287, 2. 
ag-gredior, like in-gre<lior. 
a-gnOseO, like eo-gno.scd. 
ago, ore, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
aiO, de/,, JKK). 
algeO, ere, alsi, — 203. 
al-liciO, ere, lexi, lecdurn, 22.5, 2; 274, 
alO, ere, alui, alitum, altum, 273. 
aral)-iO, ire, ivi, itum, 207, 7. 
amiciO, ire, ui, turn, 285. 
amO, 206. 


I am)d* ;’t > 1 , 1 , }imi>lexn« sum, 282, 
j an go, e.r(*, — , 27.' 5, 2. 

' nj[M*ri<), ir*', ui, funi, ‘>5. 
npi.scor. a)>isft 283. 
ap-|»nreO, on,, in, itiirus, ,ve, pureO, 
a.l>-|H‘io, ere, *>1, bum a’ e peto. 
j ai»-plieA Mre, hvi, ui, utum, itum, 2.'>7, 2. 
! ere, posin, po.slrinn, .fcf pOno, 

' arceo, ere. arciu, ‘-<51 , 1. 
j ,'nv<‘sso, er(>, ivi, itnin, 270. 
j 11 . (lee ere, ursi n., 2(53, 

I ardoM o, eiv. iirsi, . 27!>. 

! ureo. (*re, nnii, , 201, 1, 

1 jires<*r. e‘e,ann, ,271b 
! aiguo, ere, nr, '••in, 275, 2. 

ar-ripi(E ere. ui, turn, xee rapid. 
a-.se<‘lid(>, l(k<' d(''-S(*e!id(5, 
a-spergo, ere, spersi, spersum, -veesphrgO. 
a-spieiO, bke eoii-spicic). 
j iilior, in, seimus ,«<uiii, 280, 1. 
j as-sideO, liki‘ (»b-si<le('>. 
ni-tipirO, ens ligi. ludum, /o'e tangO. 
j audeO, ere, au'-us sum, 207. 
audio, 215; ‘284. 

I .aii-fero, b rn% abs-tuli, ab-latum, 204,2. 
augeO, ere, auM, auetiim, 

I avi*. fb/, ;«)1, 1. 
j aveo, ere, , - ,201,2. 

B 

' balbutiO, ire, — , 288, 2. 

! bibO, ere, bibi, — , 270, t. 

I blaiulior, iri, itu.s sum, 223; 289. 


1 

i cadO, ere, mddi, casmii, 271, 1. 

I caedO, ere,, e(^(ddi, caeftum, 271, 1* 
403 
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caled, ere, calui, caliturus, 2()1. 
cale8c5, ere, calui, — , 279. 
can6, ere, ceciiii, — , 270, 1. 
capessO, ere, ivi, itum, 276. 
capiO, ere, ccpi, captain, 225, 1 ; 226. 
careO, ere, ni, iturus, 261. 
carps, ere, carpni, carptum, 268. 
caves, ere, cavi, cautum, 204. 
cedS, ere, cessi, cossiim, 269. 
cedS, dp/., 801, 1. 
censeS, ere, ceusul, ceiisura, 262. 
cernS, ere, crevi, eretum, 276. 
cieo, ere, clvi, citum, 2(K1. 
cin/j^S, ere, cinxi, cinctura, 268, 
circum-agS, like per-ago. 

Clauds, ere, clans?, clausum, 269. 
/daudS, ere, — , — (to he lame), 212^, 2. 
co-eniS, like ad-iinS. 
coepi, def., 299. 

C(»-er(H‘S, ere, in, ituin, 261. 
eS-gnSscS, ere, giiSvT, gnituui, 278. 
cSgS, ere, coegi, (Mmeturn, 270, 2. 
col-liilS, like il-iids. 
eol-ligS, ere, legi, Icctum, 270, 2. 
col-h'u^eS, ere, luxi, — , see luceS. 
cols, ere, coliii, cuUurn, 27.8. 
coin-edS, ere, c<li, csuin, cstuin, 298, ,3. 
eSinS, ere, eSmpsl, cOniptum, 268. 
com-miniscor, i, couiineiitus sum, 28,3. 
com-moveS, ere, luSvi, niStuin, see 
moves. 

coin-periS, ire, peri, pertum, 287, 1. 
com-pleetor, like ampleetor. 
com-pleS, ore, plevi, pleium, 260. 
coin-priuiS, ere, pressi, pressum, see 
preinS. 

eom-puiigS, ere, puiixi, punctura, see 
pungS. 

con-i'idS, ere, cidi, see cadS. 
coii-<*idS, like iu-tuMS. 
coM-einS, ere, eiimi, — , 272, 1. 
con-cliidS, ere, clusi, clfisum, 269. 
coiw'upiseS, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 279, 1. 
eou-cutiS, ere, cussi, cussum, 274. 
con-dS, like alwlS. 
cSii-fereiS, like ro-fereis. 
oSn-ferS, ferre, tuli, eol-laturn, 294, 2. 
oSu-ficiS, ere, feed, fectuni, 274. 
cSn-6t, de/., 4. 

cSn-tlteor, fiteri, fessiis sum, 266. 
eSa-f rings, like per-f rings. 
con-gruS, ere, grui, — , 275, 2. 
con-q[UirS, ere, qnisivi, quisituin, 276. 


eSn-serS, ere,^?, turn, 27,3. 
eSn-sistS, ere, stiti, — , 270, 1. 
cSn-spiciS, ere, spexi, spectum, 274, 1. 
eSn-stituS, ere, stitui, stitutum, see 
Status. 

eSn-sto. stare, still, — , 259, 3. 
cSnsue.scS, ere, cSnsiievI, — , 299, 2. 
cSnsulS, ere, suluT, sultum, 27,3. 
con-temnS, ere, tempsi, temptum, see 
temno. 

con-texS, ere, ui, turn, see texS. 
con-lingS, ere, tigl, tactiim, see tango, 
con-tiuido, ere, tudi, tusura, 271, 1. 
eoqiio, ere, coxi, (^octurn, 268. 
crcbrescS, ere, crebui, — , 280. 
credo, ere, credidi, creditum, 270, 1. 
crops, are, ui, ilum, 258. 
cresco, ore, crevi, cretum, 278. 
cubs, arc, cubui, cubitum, 2,58. 
cuds, ere, ciidi, cusum, 271, 3. 

(‘UpiS, ere, cupivi, cupitum, 274. 
currS, ere, cucurri, cursiun, 271, 1. 

I> 

di'beo, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
dc-cerriS, ere, crevi, cretum, 270. 
de-cerpS, ere, ccrjisi, cerptum, 208. 
decet, imiiors,, .’102, 2. 
dtMlo, like ab-df). 

dc-femlo, ere, fendi, feusiim, 271, 3. 
di*-6t, de f., 2'.»6, 4. 
degS, ere, degi, — , see, ugS. 
delectat, hnpers., 302, 5. 
doles, ere, evi, etiini, 2tK); 260. 
de-ligS, like col-1 igo. 
dcinS, ere, demiisi, demptum, 268. 
de-i)SscS, ere, popSscT, — , 271, 1. 
de-scenilS, ere, sceiidi, scensnm, 271, 3, 
de-siliS, Ire, sihii, silil, — , 285. 
do-sinS, ere, desii, diisitum, 276, 1. 
de-surn, esse, fui, futiirus, 2f)0, 1. 
de-tends, ere, tendi, teiitum, see tends. 
de-iineS, ere, tinui, tentura, 262. 
de-vert(»r, T, versus sum, verti, 224,2; 
271,. 3. 

dies, ere, dixi, dictum, 268. 
dif-ferS, ferre, distnli, dllatum, 294, 2. 
diligS, ore, dilexi, dildetum, 268. 
di-mieS, are, avi, atnm, 2.38, 1. 
di-ruS, ere, ruT, rutiim, 276, 1. 
discs, ere, didici, — . 270, 1 ; 278. 
dis-sideS, like ob-sideS. 
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diHStinguS, like ex-stingud. 
di-std, stare, — , 259, 3. 

dividS, ere, visi, visum, 269. 
d5, dare, dedi, datum, 259. 
doceO, ere, docui, doctum, 262. 
doU'O, ere, dolui, doliturus, 261. 
dolet, inipers.f 302, Tf. 
domo, fire, douiiii, domitura, 258, 
duco, ere, dilxi, duetum, 24>8. 
duplicO, are, a vi, atum, 257, 2. 
durescO, ere, dfiiui, — , 280. 

£ 

edo, ere, edi, esiim, 271, 2; 293. 
ef-fugio, ere, fugi, — , 274. 
eg(‘o, ere, egui, — , 261, 1. 
edieiO, ere, licuT, lieitnm, 274, 1. 
e-ligo, likr dl-ligo. 
emiiieO, ere, eiiuiiuT, — . 261, 1. 
eni5, ere, erni, emptuni, 270, 2. 
e-ueeo, are, avT, ui, atum, turn, 2r>7, 2. 
CO, ire, ii, ii urn, 297. 
esurio, ire, — , esurltunis, 1. 
e-vadO, ere, vfisi, vastirn, 269. 
ovaneser), ere, evanui, — , 2S0. 
e-verrO, ere, everrl, eversiirn, 271, 3. 
ex-clud5, ere, elfisi, elusuiu, 269. 
ex-cudo, ere, cudl, cfisuni, 271, 3. 
ex-ciirr6, ere, eucurri, cm sum, 271, 1. 
ex-eo, ire, exii, exitum, 297, 5. 
ex-erccu. ere, ui, itum, 261. 
ex-olesco, er?, olevi, uletuiri, 279, 1, 
expergLseor, i, experreclus sum, 283. 
ex-perior, iri, pertus sum, 283. 
ex-pleO, en*, evi, etuiii, 260. 
ex-})lieo, fire, avT, ui, atum, itum, 257. 
ex-plOdo, ere, plOsi, plOsuni, 269. 
ex-stinguo, ere, stiuxi, stinetum, 268. 
ex-stO, stare, -, — , 259, 3. 
ex-tendf), ere, toudi, tentura, see teiido. 
exuo, ere, exui, exutunt, 275, 

F 

facesRO, ere, I, itum, 276, 1. 
faci6, ere, feci, faetum, 274. 
falls, ere, fefelii, falsuni, 271, 1. 
farciO, ire, far.si, fartuiii, 286. 
fari, def„ m 
fateor, 5rl, fassus sum, 266. 
fatjHcO, ere, — , 27.3, 2. 
faved, ere, favi, fautuiu, 264. 


feris, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
ferd, ferre, tnli, latum, 2iH, 
fidO, ere, fisus sum, 224 ; 271, 3; 28 
figs, ere, fixi, fixuin, 269. 
fimlS, ere, tidi. lissnm. 271, 3. 
fingS, ere, fiiixi, fictum, 2t»l. 
fIS, fieri, faetus sum, 274; 296 
lleetS, ere, tle.xi. ili-jcum, 269. 
fieO, ere, evi, uum, 260. 
llSreS, ere, ni, - , 2fd, 1. 
ttSreseS, ere, tlorui, — , 279. 
tius, ere, diixi, iluxuni, 275, 1. 
fodiS. ere, fsdi, fossum, ‘?74. 
foreU), de/'., 265, 2. 
foveo, ere, fSvi, fSliim, 264. 
fraiigS. ere, fregi, fnictum, 1176, 2. 
IromS, ere, fremui, — , 272, 1. 
fneS, Hie, ui atum turn, 217 , 2. 

I frigeo, ere, -- 2<>\ 2. 

j fruor, frui, fnietus sum 2H1, 
fugiS, en , fugi, fugituiii, 274 
fuleiS, ire, fulsi, full urn, 281* 

•"iilgeo, er«*, fulsi, — , 26,3. 
funds ere, fndi, fu.suiu, 271, 2. 
fungoi, fungi, ffinetus sum, 281. 
fun», ere, — , — , 27.3, 2. 

G 

gaiinio, ire, — , 2H8, 2. 

gaudeS, ere, gavisus sum, 224 ; 267. 

gernS, ere, gem ui, 272, 1. 

gerS, er<', g(‘SHi, ge.stum, 268. 

gignS, iM’e, genui, genii um, 272. 

gliseS. ere, — , — , 273, 2. 

gradior, gradi, gressus sum, 225, 3 ; 282. 

H 

i habes, ("re, nl, itum, 261. 
baereo, cn*, ba«‘sT, haesum, 263. 
liaiiris, ire, hau.si, bauslurn, 286. 
have, iirf., 301, 1. 
hebeS, ere, — , — , 21>1, 2. 
hiscS, ere, — , 273, 2. 

hnrreS, ere, hnrrui, — , 261, 1. 
hortor, ari, bortatus sum, 22.3. 

I 

lc6, ere, icT, ictnm, 270. 
igiiSw’S, (ire, igiiSvi, ignStiim, 278. 
UdiciOi ere, lexi, lectum, 274, 1. 
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il'lidd, ere, lisi, lisum, see laedO. 
im-mined, ere, — , — 261, 2. 
im-pingO, ere, pegl, pactum, 270, 1. 
ira-plo6, like com-pleO. 
ira-plicO, S,re, avi, ui, atum, itum, 269, 1 
in-cendO, like ac-condO. 
incessO, ere, incessivi, — , 276, 1. 
in-cidd, ere, cidi, casiiin, 271, 1. 
iii-cidO, ere, cidi, cisum, 271, 1. 
in-colO, ere, coliii, — , 273. 
ittvcrepO, are, ui, itum, turn, 268. 
in-cre.4C6, ere, crevi, cretum, .sec cresc^ 
iuKSumbO, ere, cubui, cubitum, 272. 
in-cut id, like cori-cutiO. 
ind-igeO, ere, igui, — , see 
it»-d6, like ab-dO. 
iiidulgeO, ere, dulsi, dultum, 263. 

InduO, ere, indui, iiidutuni, 275. 
inepti5, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
in-fer5, ferre, tuli, illatiini, 294, 2. 
in fit, (iff., 2iX), 4. 

in-grodior, gredi, gressus sum, 282. 
iu-oleMcO, like aboleMc'o. 
de/.y 300. 

in-si<i(!0, like ob-sideO. 
in-HpiciO, like con-spici6. 
in-stO, are, stiti, see stO. 
intel-legO, like iieglt5g6. 
intercBt, impers.y .‘t02, 5. 
in-veni6, ire, veiii, ventum, 287, 2. 
in-vot erased, ere, ravl, rat uni, 279, 1. 
irascor, I, — , 283. 
ir-ruO, ere, rui, — , 275, 1. 

I CONSONANT 

iaced, fire, lacni, iaeitunis, 2<}1. 
iacid, ore, ifici, iaeluui, 225, 1 ; 274. 
iubeO, fire, iussi, iussuiu, 2<h3. 
iungd, ere, ifmxi, iuuetum, 268. 
iuvd, are, iuvi, iutiim, 259 ; 302, 5. 

L 

labor, t, lapsus sum, 282. 
laoossd, ere, ivi, it urn, 276. 
laedo, ere, laesi, laesum, 2(i9. 
lambd, ere, — , 273, 2. 

latoO, fire, latui, 2«il, 1. 
lavd, are, lavi, lavatum, lautum, 259. 
legf>, ere, Ifigi, leetuiu, 270, 2. 
liceur, firi, licitus sum, 266. 
licet, owpfi**., 302, 2. 

UuO, ere, ISvi, liturn, 276. 


liuquO, ere, liqtil, — , p. 122,^o^nofe 1, 

liquor, i, — , 281. 

loquor, i, locutus sum, 223 ; 281. 

luced, fire, luxi, —, 2(53. 

ludd, ere, lusi, lusum, 269. 

iQged, fire, luxi, — , 263. 

Iu6, ejre, lui, —, 275, 2. 

M 

maered, fire, — , — , 261, 2. 
maid, malle, malui, — , 295. 
mandd, ere, mandi, mansura, 271,3, 
maned, ere, mausi, mansum, 263. 
rriaturfiseO, ere, iiiaturui, — , 280. 

I medeor, firi, — , 266. 

I memini, def., 299. 
rnered, fire, ui, itum, 261. 

I niere<u% firi, merit us sum, 266. 

I niergd, ere, mersi, mersiim, 269. 
mfitior, iri, mfiiisiis sum, 289, 1. 

I metd, ere, messui, me.ssuin, 273, 1. 
motud, ere, metui, — , 275, 2. 
mied, are, inicui, — , 258, 1. 
inisced, fire, miscui, mixtum, 202. 
misereor, firi, miserilus sum, 2(>6. 
miserot, impers., 302, 2. 
mittd, ore, misi, missum, 269. 
mold, ere, molui, molitum, 272. 
inoiieO, 209. 

monied, fire, inoinordi, moranm, [ 
i merier, i, inortnus sum, 225, 3; 281. 

I moved, ere, md\i, indium, 264. 
muleed, fire, miilsl, mulsum, 263. 
mulged, fire, niiilsi, mulsum, 263. 

I‘ N 

Jianciscor, i, naiietus (naetus) sum, 283. 
nascor, i, natus sum, 28Ii. 
neetd, ere, iiexui, nexum, 273, 1. 
iieg-legd, ere, lexi, Ifictum, 268. 
ne-qued, quire, quivi, qiiii, — , 298. 
niiigit, ore, uiuxit, itnpers.y .‘i02, 2. 
nited, fire, uT, — , 261, 1. 
nitor, i, uisiis, nixns sum, 282. 
uoced, fire, iiocui, nocitum, 261. 
ndld, ndlle, ndlui, — , 295. 
iidS(*d, ere, nOvi, ndturn, 278; 299, 2. i/ 
udbd, ei-e, iifipsi, iiuptum, 

O 

ol>-<ld. like ab-dd. 
oblivlseor, 1, oblitus sum, 283. 
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ob-tndt^soC^ ere, miltui, 280. 

ob-sideO, €re, sedi, sessuin, 265, 2. 

ob-solesc6, ere, solevi, soletum, 279, 1. 

ob-stO, are, stiti, see stO. 

ob*8urde8c0, ere, surdui, — 280. 

ob-tineO, ere, tiuui, teniuin, 262. 

oc-cid5, like in-eidO. 

oo-cid6, like in-cido. 

otx'inO, like con-cdnd. 

oc-cipiO, like ac-cipiO. 

occulO, ere, m, turn, 278. 

ddi, ile/., 21MK 

(|f-fend6, like d^fendO. 

of-fer6, ferre, obtuli, obliifutn, 21M, 2. 

ole6, ere, olui, — , 261, 1. 

operiS, ire, la, turn, 285. 

oportet, impers., .‘^02, 2. 

op-perior, in, pertu.s sum, 289, 1. 

ordior, iri, 5r.sus sum, 289, 1. 

orior, iri, ortus sum, 289, 1. 

08 -teudO, tike dc-temlO. 


paciscor, !, jiactus sum, 283, 
paenitet, impers., .TO, 2. 
palleO, ere, pallui, — , 261, 1. 
paiidO, ere, pandi, passuin, 271, .3. 
pangd, ere, pepigi, pegi, paiictun*, pae- 
Ujjn, 270, 1. 

I)arc0, ere, peperci, parsum, 271, 1. 
pared, ere, parul, parituui, 261. 
parid, ere, poperi, partuni, 225, 1 ; 274. 
partior, Iri, partitus sum, 2H8. ^ 

pascd, ere, pavi, pastum, 278. 
l>ated, ere, patui, — , 261, 1. 
patior, i, pfissus sum, 225, 3; 282. 

I)aved, ere, pavi, — , 264. 
l>ectd, ere, pexi, pexurn, 269. 
pel-lieio, ere, lexi, leetum, 274, 1. 
jielld, ere, p<}puli, pulsuin, 271, 1. 

I)ended, ere, pepfendi, |>cnsum, 265. 
pendd, ere, {)ei>eiidi, peusura, 271, 1. 
per-agd, ere, egi, actum, 270, 2. 
per-celld, ere, culi, culsiim, 271, 3. 
per-censed, ere, een.sui, eensurn, 262. 
peP“dd, like ab-<ld. 

^ir-friiigd, ere, fregi, fraotum, 270, 2. 
pergd, ere, i)errexi, perrectmn, see regd. 
j>er-iegd, ere, legi, left uni, 270, 2. 
per-pelior, i, pessiis sum, 282. 
per-std, are, stiti, — , 259. 
per-tiued, ^re, tinui, 262. 


petd, ere, ivi, ii, petitum, 276. 
piget, imprrs., 302, 2. 
pingd, ere, pinxi, piclum, 268. 
placed, ere, ui, ilum, 261 ; TO, 5. 
plaudd, ere, plausl, plausum, 269. 
ple<*to, ero, plexi, pleclmu, 269 
piud, ere, plui, 302, 2. 
polled, ere, — , — i 261, 2 . 
j p<)lHce(*r, eii, | >Ui< itus sum,' 266. 
j ji>dlid, ere, posui, positum, ‘.'72. 
pdscd, ere, popdKci, , 271, 1 ; 278. 
po8-b‘ded, like olKsided. 
pos-sidd, ere, p<'s8etli, poSHc.ssum, 271, 3 
possum, p<>ss<', ]H>tui, — . 291. 
pdtd, art, a\'i, alum, pdtum, 257, 2. 
i prae-hco, ere, ui, itum, 261. 

! prae-eiud, — , — , like tou-ciiid. 

1 prae-currd, ere, oucurri, < ursum, 271, 1. 
1 prap>.sidcd, ob-siued. 
j prae-std, iiie, ^titi, — , 10.;, 5 : see si 6. 
prae-sum (‘sst;, fui, I. 

pratided, « re, i, pruusiim, 265, 3. 
prebeiidd, lu-eudo, ere, i, prehensum, 
prr*usuin, 271, 3. 

prem ^‘re, pressi, pr(‘ssum, 269. 
prd'l ;gd, ere, egi, iwdum, 270, 2. 

I prd-«lr>, likf ab-dd. 
j profiei.scor, 1, profeel us sum, 283. 

' pro-liteor, eri, fessus sum, 26o. 
j prdmd, ere, prdmjMSJ, prdmi)tum, 268. 
prd-s(ei*nd, ere, stravi, stratum, 276. 
prd-sum, prddesse, prdfui, — , 292. 

1 prd-tendd, hke de-leiuld. 
jpudet, iinpers,, 302, 2. 
puugd, ere, pufuigi, jiunc 


quaerd, ere, quaesivi, quaesiium, 276. 
quaesd, fle/.^ 301, 2. 
quatio, ere, fpiassum, 274. 
qued, ire, quivi, qiiii, — , 298. 
qneror, i, qnestus sum, 281. 
quSesed, ere, qiuevi, quietum, 278, 

R 

radd, ere, ra.sl, rasiim, 269. 

rapid, ere, rapui, raptum, 274. 

raucid, iie (rausi), rausiiin, 286. 

rtMuensed, like iMjr-eeuseO. 

re-oidd. ere, ret^cidi, recasurus, see cadd. 

re*c1dd, like iii-cidd. 
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ved-argu?^, ere, argui, — , 275, 2. 
red-do, if fee ab-do. 
re-fello, ere, felli, falsum, »ee falls. 
re-ferciO, ire, fersi, fertum, 286. 
re-forO, ferre, rettuli, relatum, 294, 2, 
refert, impers., il02, 2. 
regO, ere, rexi, return, 212; 268. 
r6-li!iqu5, ere, liqui, llctum, 270, 2. 
re-mirnscor, i, — , 288. 
reor, reri, ratus sum, 2(jfi. 
ro-pellO, ere, repuli, repulsum, 271, 1, 
ro-periO, ire, repperi, repertum, 287. 
re-sunO, are, avi, aturus, 258, 2. 
re-spergO, ere, spersi, sperHum, 269. 
re-spondeO, ere, spoiidi, spOnsum, 265, 1. 
re-spuO, ere, spui, —, 275, 2. 
re-tetidf), ere, tcudi, tentum, 270, 1. 
re-tin eO, ere, tinui, tentum, 2fi2. 
re-verlor, i, versus sum, verti, 224,2; 

271,3. 

rideO, ere, risi, risum, 263. 

ringor, i, — , 281. 

rOdO, ere, rOsi, rOsiim, 269. 

rudo, ere, riidivi, — , 276. 

ruini>d, ere, rupi, ruptum, 270, 2. 

ruO, ere, rui, rutum, ruiturus, 275, 1. 

S 

saepiO, ire, saeps!, saeptum, 286. 
sagio, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
saliO, ire, salui, salii, — , 285. 
salve, do/., 301, 1. 
saneiO, ire, sfirixi, .siirietmn, 286. 
sapiO, ore, sapivi, — , 225, 1 ; 274. 
saroiO, ire, sarsi, sartuin, 2vS6. 
soindO, ere, seidi, scissiim, 271, 3. 
seiscO, ere, seivi, seituni, 279, 1. 
seribO, ere, seripsi, seriptum, 2(»8. 
sculpo, ere, souli)si, sciilptuin, 268. 
seed, uro, secui, sect uni, 258, 
se-cernd, ore, crevi, cretum, 276. 
aedcd, ore, .seili, schmuiii, 265, 2. 
se-ligO, like ool-HgO. 
sent id, ire, sensi, sensum, 28<». 
sepeliO, ire, ivi, sepultum, 284, 1. 
setpior, i, secCitus sum, 281. 
serO, ere, sevi, satum, 276, 1. 
serO, ere, (iii), turn, see cOn-serO. 
sileO, (?re, silui, — , 261, 1. 
sinO, ere, sivi, situm, 276, 1. 
sisto, ere, stiti, statum, 270, 1. 

•itio, ire, ivi, — , 284, 1. 


soleO, ere, solitus sum, 224 ; 267, 
solvo, ere, solvl, solutum, 270, 3. 
sonO, are, sonui, sonatfirus, 258, 2. 
spargO, ere, sparsi, sparsum, 2t)9. 
speruo, ere, sprevi, spretum, 276. 
splendef), ere, ui, — , 261, 3. 
spoiideo, ere, spopondT, spOnsum, 265. 
statiio, ere, statui, statiitum, 275. 
sternO, ere, stravi, siiTitum, 276. 
stn, are, steti, statum, 259. 
strepo, ere, strepui, — , 272, 1. 
strideO, ere, stridi, — , 265, 3. 
struo, ere, struxi, structum, 275, 1. 
studeO, ere, ui, — , 2(51, 1. 
stuped, ere, stupui, — , 261, 1. 

^uadeO, ere, snasi, suasum, 263. 
siiImIO, like ab-dd. 
sub-igd, like ab-igo. 
sul)-silid, like de-silid. 
siuMJcdo, ere, cessi, cessum, see cedO. 
suc-cendd, like accendo. 
siK'-eidd, ere, cidi, — , see cad5. 
sue-cidd, like in-cidd. 
suf-ferd, feme, sustuJi, sublatum, 294, 2. 
suf-ticid, like con-ficio. 
suf-fodid, ere, fddi, fossum, see fodid. 
sug-gerd, ere, gessi, gestuni, see gerd. 

i sum, esse, fui, futuriis, 205. 
sfimd, ere, sumpsi, sumiitum, 268. 
superbid, ire, — , — , 288, 2. 
siiper-itwid, ere, ieci, iectum, .see iacid. 
supplied, lire, dvi, at urn, 257, 2. 
sui»-pdnd, ere, posiiT, positum, see pdnd. 
.surgd (snr-rigd), ore, surrexi, surrectum, 
.see regd. 

sus-censed, like per-censeO. 

T 

taoed, 5re, tacui, taciturn, 261. 
t.aedet, impers., 302, 2. 
tahgd, ere, tetigi, tfictum, 270, 1. 
tegd, ere, texi, tectum, 268. 
temnd, ere, — , — , 273, 2. 
tendo, ere, tetendl, tentum, 270, 1. 
teneO, ere, tenui, — , 262. 
terged, ere, tersi, tersum, 263. 
terd, ere, trivi, tritura, 276. 
terred, ere, ui, itum, 261. 
texd, ere, texul, textum, 273. 
timed, ere, timui, — , 2()1, 1. 
tolld, ere, sustuli, sublatum, 270, 1. 
toudeO, ere, totondi, tdnsura, 265. 
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tonO, are, tomil, — , 258, 2 ; 302, 2. 

torqueO, ere, torsi, tortiim, 2(i3. 

torreo, ere, torrui, tostum, 262. 

trii-dd, like ab-dd. 

trahO, ere, traxT, trilctuiti, 268. 

tremO, ere, tremui, — , 27J, 1. 

tHbiiO, ere, tribui, tribiitinii, 275. 

trudo, ere, triusi, trusum, 2()‘J. 

tiieor, eri, — , 26(5. 

tundo, ere, tutudi, tunsimi, t Os urn, 

TT 

ulciscor, i, ultas sum, 283. 
utffeo, ere, ursi, — , 263. 
iirO, ere, ussi, u.stam, 268. 
iitor, i, usus sum, 282. 

V 

viidO, ere, , 273, 2. 
valer. ere, valui, valiturus, 261. 


vehO, ere, vexi, vectttm, 2(>K. 
vellO, ere, velli, vulsura, 271. X 
vendO, ere. veudidi, veiulMum, 270, 1. 
I ven-eO, ire, ii, ituiu, 207. 5. 
venio, ire, veni, veidum, 2H7, 2. 
vereor, eri, veritiis sum, 223; 266. 
ver^jd, ere, 273. 2. 

I verrd. ete, verrT, versa m, 271, X 
; verlO, ere, verti voisam, 271, 3. 
i vetd, are, vetui. vetitum, 258. 
j Video, ere, vidi, visinu, 2(57, 2. 
vijjeO, r*re, !• 

vineib irf\ vinxi vinetum, 286. 
vineu. ere, vu*i, vicuim, 2. 
vireo. eve, virui, — , 2(51, 1. 
visd, ere. visi, visum, 271. 3. 
viifi, ere, vixi, victuin, ‘2(58. 
volo. vello, velul, — , 2iri. 
j Volvo, «Te, voiVJ, volattuu, 3. 
vomO, ere, vou'ttii, voji»i(«v»i, 272. 

1 voveO, ere, vOvI, vOtum, 234. 
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Notk. — The numbers ref«r lo s(‘ctions unless p. (~ pa^e) is added. Adjs, s® 
adjectives; ad vs, - adverbs . app<>8 - jipp(nsiti.(* or nppt»*«)(ioii ; comp. - com- 
pound or eompordlion ; com par. compare liw* >r comparison; compde. 

compounds; condit. — coiidiliou or ctuulil.ional ; conj. — con jujfa lion ; conjunc. 

— conjunction ; constr. ~ consl ruction ; ff. and tin* followinjtf ; jyen. - jncniiivo; 
grend. = gender ; grer, — g *ruiul , iud’-r. disc. - iiHiii‘(‘ct discotirse Inatram. 
instrumental; loc. — locative; pred. - pu‘(li<‘al<‘ ; prepe*. .-r piepositions ; proua. 

— pronouns ; qualit. = (pialitatjve , quant. ™ qnauiity ; &©q. - secuonco; eutoj. 
=? 8ui)ject or subjunctive , w. - with. 


A 

A, a, sound ; qualitative changes of, 24 ; 
a shortened, 39, 3; 84, 2. A in uoin., 
acc., and voc. plur., 73, 2. A-nonns, 
De(d.I.,78; a-verbs, 201 ; 20()ff. , iiouns 
in a, Decl. III., 97, (5; 110, 5; gend., 
122. Derivatives in a, :’>31,(>; 338; a 
in corapd. verl)8 changed lo e or 1, 231. 
fyonj. of a-verb.s, .‘159, 1 ; A-tinal, 
quant, of, ti92, 1; (195; a in incrcni of 
decl., 705; 70(); ()f eotjj., 711 and 1. 

A, ab, abs, in compds., 374, 1 ; in 
compds. w. dat., 429, 2; w. ahl. of 
separation, 401 ; of source, 407 ; 17.5, 
4; of agent, 408; w. abl., 4iK>, 1, 2; 
w. gerund anrl gerundive, 029. 

Abbreviations, .354, (»; 758. 

Abhinc, »lenoling interval, 488, 3, n, 2 
and 3. 

Abl§s, Ss in, 098, 1. 

A'bUlhh verbs of, in apodosis, .58.3; in 
indiV. disc., 018, II. .3, 

Ablative, Decl. I., 78, 7 ; 80, 2 ; ft in. 095 ; 
Decl. n., 84, 1; Decl. Ill , 107, 0; in 
i-stems, 102; 125 ff.; 128,1,2; Decl. 
IV., 131, 2 ; p. 49, footnote .3. 

Ablative, translation of, 78 and f<»otnot« 
3; syntax of, 4.5!t ff. Abl. w. Ohl, 39:i, 
7; w. comp, verbs, 4‘2il, 2; w. adjs., 
4^5, 3; w. rSfert, 449. 1; w. dS w. 


memlni, ir>4, 3 ; w. verbs of acc}jt»inf/, 
450, 1 ; w. verbs of co/o7cm;//a(:/, 450, 3, 
4. A’ ’ of scpjvral ioii, on IT,; ofsruiroc, 
407 O' . w. ct>inp!ir., 471 ; in.st ruin, abl., 
472; of association, 473 IT.; »)f cause, 
47.5, <;f menus, 47t» ff. ; of |>ricc, 478; 
of difference, 479; of spocitiention, 180; 
loc. abl, 483; of time, 417, 2; 4H<; IT.; 
aid. abs., 489 ; w pre]>.s., 4’.M) ; w. ativs., 
4iK), 4; iiitin. in !il)l. abs., 4; abl. 
of gerund and g«unindiv(*, 020 fT.; of 
supine, 0^V>. Ablatives as ad verb.H, .‘i07. 

Ablaut, 21; .3211 1. 

Abode d<' noted l)y i>(*i’s. pron. vv. prop., 
.5(f0, 5. 

AhoutxUnff, abl. w. verbs of, 477, II. 

-ftbrum, a in, 712. 1. 

Abs, sec ft, ab, 

Absoiite, cofistr , 489, 9. 

Absolute aid., 489. AI)SoIute and rela- 
tive time, .542 fT. 

Absque w, aid., 41»0, 2. 

Abstlned, constr., 4.58, 4. 

Abstract nouns, 02, 2 ; i>lur., 1''.8, 2 ; from 
ad js., 345. 

-ftbus In Decl 1.. 80,2. 

Ac, .31.5, 1 ; 057. 1 ; meaning 508, 5; 
than, .510, .'I Ac si w. subj. in condit^ 
584. 

Acatalectic, 7211, n. 3 and 4. 

Aocftdit, constr., 671, L 
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Accent, orijpnal, 19 ; rhythmic, 724. 

Accentuation, 10 ff. 

Accidit, constr., 571, 1. 

Acclngr^, constr., 407. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 473; 474. 

Accusative, Decl. I., 78, 7 ; Decl. II., 83, 
5; 89; Decl, III,, 9() ff . ; in i-stems, 
102, 2, 3; eis = 6s, is, 107, 0; Decl. 
IV., 131. 

Accusative, syntax of, 403 ff. Direct 
obj.,404; with .special verbs, 405; w. 
corap. verbs, 40i> ; w. verbs of clothing, 
etc., 407 ; w. verbal adjs. and nouns, 
408 ; cognate, 409; two accs., 410 ff. ; 
predicate, 410, 1, 3; as obj., w. infin., 
414; subj. of infin., 4ir); 010, 2; of 
specification, 410; adverbial, time and 
R[)ace, 417 ; of limit, 418 ff. ; poet. dat. 
for, 419, 4 ; w. preps., 420 ; in exclama- 
tions, 421; w. proplor, proximus, 
435, 2; pred. acc., gerundive as, 022; 
acc. of gerund and gerundive, (>28; 
(*f supine, 0.'i;i; 0Ii4. Accusatives as 
adverbs, .’?()(>. 

Accusing, constr. \v. verbs of, 450. 

Acer, decl., 120. 

-Aceus, adjs. in, 347. 

AclAs, i:^, 2 ; 141, 1. 

Acquitting, constr. w. verbs of, 450. 

-Acrum, A in, 712, 1. 

Action, repeated, in temp. clauses, 002, 2 
and 3. 

Active voice, 191 . Act. and pass, const r , 
518. 

Acus, decl., 131, 2; gend., 132. 

-Ad, old abl. ending. 7!», 4. 

Ad in comixls., ,*t70; .374, 2; w. two 
accs., 412, 1 ; w. dat ., 429. Ad w. acc., 
418, 4; 420, 2; after adjs., 4il5, 1 ; \v. 
rSfert and Interest, 449, 1, n. ami 
4 ; to denote time, 487, 2; designating 
abode, 500, 5 ; w. gerund and gerun- 
dive, 028. 

Adaeque w. abl., 471, 9. 

Ade5, (»54, n. 2; 0^57, 3. 

-adAs, a in, 712, 8. 

Adfertur, cx)nstr , 011, 2, n. 3. 

Adlicid w. abl., 170, 2. 

Adlaced w. acc. <»r dat., 429, 4. 

Adipiscor w. gen., 458, 3. 

Adjectives, morphology, 03 ; 90 ff. ; Decl. 
1. and II,, 90 ff. ; irregular, 93; Decl. 
111., 125 ff. ; indecl., 137, 3; defective. 


144 ; heteroclites, 140 ; comparison of, 
149 ff., without com par., 160 ; numeral, 
102 ff. ; demon., 178, 8; relat., 182, 4; 
interrog., 184, 6; pronominal, 188; 
610; verbal, 200; derivative, 328 ff . ; 
attributive, il83, 2. Agreement, 394 ; 
w. clause, 394 , 4; neut. adj. as sub- 
stantive, 394, 5 and 0; w. one noun for 
another, 3‘.)4, 8 ; w. two or more nouns, 
395; verbal, w. acc., 408; w. dat., 434; 
w. gen., 442 ; in abl. abs., 489, 7. Use, 
492 ff . ; as substantives, 494 ; 495; w. 
force of clauses, 490; of adverbs, 497. 
Adj. sei)aralc(l from noun for em- 
phasis, 005, 4 ; adj. modifiers, position 
of, ()71 ; position of modifiers of adj., 
072; of adj. w. gen., 071, 4. 

Admodum, 310. 

Admonishing, constr. w. verbs of, 466. 

Adiuiic verse, 745, 1, 5. 

AdulAscens, (*ompar., 158. 

Adulter, decl., 80, 3. 

Advents, constr., 418, 3. 

Adverbial cornpar., 159; adv. aec., 410, 
2; adv. clauses, 503, 2; 509, 1; atlv. 
modifiers, position, 072: 073. 

Adverbs, .304 ff.; numeral, 171 ; relative, 
p. 72, footnote 3. Comparison, 311. 
Adverbs w. nouns, 497, 4, 5; w. dat., 
4.*»t>; w. gen., 443; for abl. of price, 478, 
3. Adverbs as preps., 490, 4. Adverbs 
j fn»m demon. ]>ronR., force of, 507, 7. 

I I .sc of adveri)s, 054 ff. Position of 
modifiers of adverb, 074; adv. be- 
tween prej). and ca.se, 670, 2. E in 
adverbs, 09(), 3. 

.Adversative conjuncs., 315, 3; 669. Ad- 
I versativ^e (danses (ff condit., 685. 
j Adversum, adverts, w. acc., 420, 2; 
w. adjs., 435, 1. 

Ae. sound of, 11. 

Aedes, sing, and plur., 140; omitted, 
415, 2. 

AeneAs, decl., 81. 

AeQ\ie, w. abl., 471, 9. 

Aequi facere, 447, 1. 

AestimS w. gen. of value, 448; w. abl., 
44K, 2. 

AetAs, deel., 97. 

-aeus, adjs. in, 353. 

Age, expimsioiis of, 417, 4. 

Agent, dat. of, 431 ; abl. of, 431, 1, 4; 
467 ; 408. 
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A^i'er, decL, 85. 

AgnOmeu, 354, 7 and 8. 

Agd, vowel long in perf. and supine, 
749, VII. ; ag6 ut, 5(Ki, 1. 

-3.g5, nouns in, ^344, 4 , & in, 712, 2. 

Agreaahle, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434,2. 

Agreement of verbs, 388; sjmesis, J189; 
w. pred. nouns, 390; w. appos., 391; 
w. compd. subj., 3f)2. Of nouns, 3y3; 
w. clause, 393, 3. Of adjs., 394, w. 
clause, 394, 4 ; synesis, 394, 7 , w. one 
noun for au(»ther, 394,8 ’ w. two or more 
nouns, 395; w. part, gen., 442, 1. Of 
proiis., 396; syiiesis, 397; w. t^M) (m 
more antecedents, 398 ; attruvUion, 399, 

_ 5 ; w. clause as antecedent, 39<1, 6. 

Ah, aha, inter]., 317. 

Ai, diphthong, qualit. changes of, 32 ; 

79, 3. 

Aidimjf dat. w. verbs of, 420, 2. 

A16, ]>osition, 679 

• §>ius in proper names, §. in, 689, 1. 

-SI Onal shortened, 39, 2 ami !); some- 
limes long in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1, 
-al, itouns in, 103; quant, oi iuerem., 
70!;. 

Alacer, eornpar., 157, 2. 

Albus, without conipar., 160. 

Alcaic ver.se, 730; 745, 8 and 9; Alcaie 
stanza, 747, 1. 

Alcmanian stanza, 747, 9. 

-alia, names of festivals in, 145, 2, N. 

AliSs, use, 516, 1 and 2. 

AliSnus, \v. dat. and gen . 451, 2, n. 1. 

Aliquantus, 189. 

Aliqui, use, 512, 2. 

Aliquls, 187, 1 ; use, 512. 

Aliquot, 189. 

-5,lis, adj.s. in, .‘i48; S, in, 712, 3. 

Aliter, use, 516, 1, 2, and 3. 

Alius, deed., 96, 2; use, 188; 516; w. 
plur. verb, 389, 3; w. abl., 471, <>. 

Allegory, 752, 2, x. 

Alphabet, Latin, 5. Letters of, indecl., 
137, 1. 

Alter, decl., 93 ; use, 188; 516; w. plur. 
verb, Ji89, 3». 

Alteruter, decl., 93, 7. 

AIvub, gend., 87, 3. 

Amans, decl., 128. 

Ambi, amb, .313 ; 375 ; in corajHls. , 375, 1. 

Amb6, decl., 106, 2. 

Amicus, decl., 83. 


Amuis, decl., 102, 4. 

Ampllus without quam, 47). 4. 

An, 315, 2, N. : 316, 8; 38<^», 3; in indir. 
quest., 660, 1-4. 

-ana, a in. 712, 4. 

Anacrusis, 740, Tsr 3. 

Anapaest, 721, 2, n. 1 ; cyclic, 723, 4. 

Anai>hora, 66(;, 1. 

Ancient forms of prous., 175, 6; of 
verbs, 244 

I Anoile, decl., 145, 2, n. 

I AndrogeSs, decl., 89. 

I -aneus, adjs. in, 355. 

Animadvertd, w. cum, generally w. 
sub]., 6(9, 4, N. 

Animal, decl., 103. 

Anlmi, tor*str., 458, 1, and footnoto2. 

Anno, in indir. quest., VIA), 1. 

AnnSn, 3i5, 2, N. ; 650, ! ami 2. 

Answers, 379. 

Ante in compds , 374, 3; vv. dat., 429. 
Ante w. acc., 120, 2; w. com par., 471, 
5; in exprcs8i«>n8 of time, 488. 

Antea,.no, a in, 695, 4. 

Auk'oc ’ ‘III , .39(;; twt) or more, 398; 
omit o<i, at8> ; aftrartod, 399, 5; clause 
as antccedimt , .399, 6. lleneral or imlef. 
ant e<M dent , w. r(dat, clause, 591 and n.2. 

AnteoS, syirzc.us in, 73it, 3, n. 1. 

Antequam, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
(K)5. 

! Anticipation, prolepsis, 493. 

' anus, adjs. in, .'U9, 353; agnbmen in, 
.3.54, H; a in, 712, 4. 

Apage, inter]., 317, 4. 

Aph.'OTcsis, 7.^(0. 1. 

Apis, gon. plur., 102, 6. 

AiKK'opc, 750, 3. 

AjKxh'sis, 572. 

AiKisinpcsis, 751, 1, k. 1. 

I Ap()8tr,>phc, 752, 10. 

j Apparent agent, 4.31. 

I Appendix, 749 ff. 

' ApjKwition, partitive, 393, 4; clau.s«!8 in, 

i .393, .3. 

j ApiH>sitionaI gen., 440, 4. 

! Ai)|>ositive, (483, 3; agreement of verb 
with, 391 ; case, 393 ; gend., 39.3, L 
Clause as appos., 3(1.3, 3; 564, 111. 
Cen. in .ipjxw. w. possess., 393, 6. In- 
fill. as apiM>s., 616, 2. " 

Aptus qui w. suhj., 591, 7. 

Apud w. acc., 420, 2; designating 
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abode, 484, 2, n. 2; for loo. abl., -185, 
5; in citations, 485, 5, m. 

-ftr final shortened, 39, 2 and 5; some- 
times long in Plautus, 092, 3, N. 1 ; 
-ar, nouns in, 103; gend., 122; 123; 
quant, of iucrein., 70ii. 

Arar, deel., 102, 3, n. 

Arbor, quant, of increm., 707. 

Arce5, constr., 464, 2. 

Archilochian verso, 730; 745, 10; stanza, 
747, 10-13. 

Arcus, decl., 131, 2. 

Ardnae, lo(!., 484, 2. 

Argruor, constr., (ill, 2, n. 2. 

AriSs, 68 i!i, (iOS, 1, 

-«&ris, adjs. in, 31H ; a in, 712, 5. 
Aristojdianic verso, 745, 2. 

-arlum, nouns ir., 348, 3. 

-arius, adj. in, .‘48; 355. 

ArrangouKuit of words and phrases, 
()()3 fV. ; gen. rule.s, (KM ff. ; ciToct of 
emphasis, 0(i5 ; anaidiora, (HiO, 1 ; chi- 
asimis, (ifH), 2; kindred words, (i()7 ; 
wonls w. common relation, (Ki8; effect 
of context, (KiO ; euphony and rhythm, 
(170; spe(!i5il rules, (>71 ff. ; moditiers ol 
noutiM, ()71 ; of adjs., (172; of verbs, 
()73; adverbs, 074 ; prous , 075; preps , ! 
(>7(i; eonjuucs. snid r(dats , (J77 ; non, 
()78; inquam, ai6, 079; voe., (iHO; 
elau.ses, (181 IT. ; as suhj. or prod,, (582; 
suhord. elements, (183 ; suhj. or ohj. 
common to jjrin. and suhord. clause, 
()84 ; periods, (;8f>. 

Arsis, 725. 

Article, 78, 0. 

Artus, deel., 131, 2. 

Arx, decl., 105. 

-as ill geii. of Decl. I,, 79, 2; nouns in, 
Decl. 1., 81 ; Decl. HI., 97 , gend., 115; 
117. Adjs. in, ,‘553. as, as, final, 
quant, of, (192, 3; (>97. 

As, 757, and 1. 

Asclepiadean verse, 745, 4 and 5; stanza, 
747, 4-(i. 

Askinffy constr. w. verbs of, 411 ; verbs 
of, w. suhj., 5(>5. 

Asper. deck, 92, 3. 

-assim in perf. suhj., 244, 4 
Assimilation of vowels, 31 ; of conso- 
nants, 53 ff. ; partial, 55. 

-ass6 in fut. perf,, 244, 4. 

Association, abl, of, 473; 474. 


j As8u6so 6, as8u6facl6, w. abl., 476, 3. 

Asyndeton, (151, 0. 

-at, neut. stems in, 97, G; 110, 5 ; -at 
final in Plautus, 692, 3, n. 1. 

At, 316, 3 ; (^9, 1. 

Atat, interj., 317, 1. 

-atilis, adjs. in, 352. 

Atque, 315, 1 ; (>57, 1 ; meaning a.s, 508, 
6 ; than, 516, 3. Que . . . atque, 
657, 4. 

Atqui, 315, 3; (>59, 1. 

-atrum, a in, 712, 1. 

Attempted acti(*n, bow expressed, 630. 

Attendant (urcumstance, abl. of, 473, 3. 

Attraction of adjs., 394, 9; of prons., 
396, 2; 5; (if antec.ed., 399, 5. 

Attributive noun or adj., 383, 2; gen., 
439 ff. 

-atus, derivatives in, 144; 346; a in, 
712, t). 

Au, interj., 317, 3. 

Au, smind, 11 : qualit. changes of, 35; 
ins(‘p. priq)., 313; in coiuikIs., 375, 2. 

Audax, dc('l., 128. 

Audiens w. two dats., 4;)3, 4. 

Audi6 w cum, 601, 4, n.; constr., 613, 
audior, c.onstr., 611, 2, n, 2. 

Augustan Age, writers of, 753, 3. 

Aureus, 757. 

Auris, d(‘el., 102. 

AuBim ausus slm, 244, 4. 

Aut. 315, 2; 392, 5 ; 6.58, 1. Aut . . . 
aut, 6.58, 1. 

Autem, 315, 3; 659, 1 and 2; position, 
677. 

Authors, Latin, 7,53. 

Auxilium, sing, and plur., 140. 

Avidus, constr., 453, 1 ; w. infill., 608, 4. 

Avis, decl., 102, 4. 

-avus, a in, 712, 5. 

-ax, gend., of nouns in, 120, 1; deriva- 
tives in, 330; verbals in, w. gen., 
4.52, 1. 

B 

B, sound before s and t, 12, 4 ; changed 
to p, 65, 1 ; to m, 56, 4; quant, of 
mon<»8yl. in, 691, 2. 

Babae, interj., 317, 1. 

Baecliins, 721, 2, N, 1. 

Becoming, two dat.s. w. verbis of, 433,2. 

Beginning, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

• ^ginning of sentence emphatic, 665, 1. 
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Beingt two data, w, verba of, W*, 2. 
Being angry^ dat. w. verbs of, 42b, 2. 
Being without fOomir w. verbs of, 4t;2. 
Being cheap or dear, abl. w. verbs of, 
478, 1. Being able, wonty uccustoniedy 
infin. w. verbs of, (>07, 2. 

Helievingy dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Belli, loc., 484, 2. 

Belonging io, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 
4. ‘ 

Bene, compared, 311^ 2 ; w. dat., 42(S, 1. 

N. 2; e final in. 3. 

Benefitbigy dat- w. verbs of, i20, 1. 

-ber, decl. of names of moiiUis in, 

102 , <>. 

Bibi, i in penult, 715, ]. 

-bills, derivatives in, 820; w. dat., 4*14, 
2; com par., 157, 1. 

Bis in compounding numbers, 108, 1 ; i 
in, (501, 8. 

Boni facere, cbnsulere, 447, 1. 
Bonus, decl., 78; Sd; ^>1; compar., 154. 
Bos, dec!., 107 : quant, of increm., 707 
-bra, -brum verbal nouns in, 
Brachylogy, 751, 2. 

Bucolic diaertvsis, TlW, 2. 

-bula, -bulum, verbal nouns iti, 
-bundus, derivatives in, 828, 5. 

Btlris, deed., 102, 2. 

Buyingy gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4 , aid., 
478, 1. 

O = gr, 5, 3; sound, 12; dropped, 58, J. 
Nouns in, geiid. of, 122. Quant, ot 
final syllables in, C02, II. 

• Caelum, decl., 147, 3. 

Caesura, caesural pause, 728 ; in hexam , 
TM). 

Calcar, decl., 103. 

Calendar, Roman, 764 ff. 

Calends, 754, 1., 1.' 

(Jailing, verbs of, w. two aces., 410. 
Canis’, decl., 102, .5. 

Caps5 ~ c6per6, 244, 4. 

Caput, decl., 97. 

Carbasus, decL, 147. 2. 

Career, sing, and plur., 140. 

Caring for y gerundive w. verbs of, 022. 
Cardinal niunUers, l(>2 ff. ; decl., 106 flf. 
Carmen, decl., 100. 

Card, decl., KHi, 0. 

Carth&grb, decl., 108. 


Cases, morpliology of, 73 flf. ; cases alike, 
75; case endingwS, 74,3; in Decl. I., 78, 
7; Decl. 11., 83, 6; Decl. 111., 102, KXJ, 
107, 4 ; Decl. IV., 131 ; Ib^cl. V., 134, 5; 
irreg. ease endings, llecl. 1., 7lt; Ml* 
Decl. 11., 84; Decl. ill., 107.6; IM. 
I V. , 131, 3 , Decl . V ,, 134, 2 and 3 ; case 
snllixea, 74, 1; in Dod. III., %; 118. 

Cases, Syntax of 400 tf.; general view, 
400; noni ., 401 ; voc.,402 ; aoc., 403 fi. ; 
dll., 422 11.; gci;..437fT., abb, 459 IT.; 
cascf vv. preps., 420, 490. 

Casirum, sing, .ind plur., 140. 

Catai<-< i 1 C, 729, n 15 and 5 

Causll, '•onstr., 475, 2. 

Causal conjnncs.i 315, 5 ; 316, 7 ; <M»1. 
Causal (dauses, 588 , udal., 592 , vv. 

1 cum, 6'>7 ; 598; ja>s5tion, 68:>, 2, y. 

C-ansc, gen. w. adjs. ficutding, 452, 3 ; 
abl. of, 475; r< lat. clan*'* of, 592 , ex- 
piv.s.*;' d by part icijdc, 3558, 1. 

Cave6, w. acc. or dat 42(1, 4, y. ; Oav^. 
oavo ri§, H. subj., »5<U, 2; 56/, 4. Jft 
in cave, (/.id, 2. 

-ce a; nded, 178, 3 and 6, (luaiit., 
691,7. 

Cecicli, ! in penult, 716. 

Cedo, o 111, 694. 

06d6, w. abl., 4(>3 , e in cessl cessum. 
749, VI., 1. 

Celer, decl., 126, 2. 

CelO, const r., 411. 2 and 3. 

Celtiber, decl , 86, 3. 

' -cen, compds. in, 3(59, 3. 

-cepe, coinpds in, .‘169, 4. 

CerfilH. es In, 6‘*8, i. 

Certs in answerM, .379, 1. 

Certus w. gen. or aid., 451, 1, N. ; w. 
infill., 608, 4, N. 1. 

cetera, def., 144. 

; CSterum, :106, 3, 315, ;i; 6.59, 1. 

Ceu vv. subj. in coudit., 584 , 4. 

Ch, sound, 12. 

Cluuige.s in con.somintH, 51 ff, 

Chnracterieticy ilcrivatives denoting, 
344; 348. 

Characteristic, stem cliaracleristic, of 
nouns, 7(5; <»f verbs, 21/1. Oen. ot 
characteristic, 440,3; abl. of, 473, 2; 
rcL clause of, .591, 1; clause of W. 
QUin, .594, H , 2. ' 

(Jharueff'ristir of, gen. w. adjs. mean- 
iiig, 435,4; 451,2. 
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Cbiasmus, 666, 2. 

Cboliambas, T43, 1, n. 4. | 

Choosing, verbs oi, w. two accs., 410; 

w. two dats., 433, 2. 

Choree, 721, footnote. 

Choriambus, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Ciceronian Age, writers of, 763, 2. 

•clda, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Cingd, constr., 407 ; 1 in perf. and p. 
part., 740, VII. 

-clnus, -cinius, adjs. in, 349, 2. 

-ci5, dirainutives in, 340, 5. 

ClrcSl w. acc., 420, 2 ; S, in, 605, 4. 
Olrciter w. acc., 420, 2. 

Clrcum in cornpds., 374, 4 ; compds. w. 
acc., 406; w. two accs., 413; w. dat., 
420, 2. Circum w. acc., 420, 2. 
Circumstance, attendant, abl. of, 473, 3. 
Ois w. acc., 420, 2. ; i in, 601, 3. 
Oiterlor, corn par., 155, 1. 

Cities, pi nr. in names of, 139, 2. 

Cito, o in, 694. 

Citr& w. acc., 420, 2. 

Citum, i in, 716, 1. 

Civis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clam, Clanculum, w. acc., 420, 6; 

clam, w. abl., 490, 4. 

Clans, Roman, how designated, 364. 
Classification of letters, 7 ; of verbs, 
267 ff, 

Claesis, decl., 102, 4. 

Clauses, as nouns, gender, 70; prin. and 
subord., 336, 1; as appositives or 
predicates, 393, 3; in abl. abs., 489, 6. 
Substantive clauses, 564 ; as object, 
5(J4, I.; 5t>5 ff. : 571, 3; as subject or 
predicate, 664, II.; 671, 1 and 2; as 
apt>os., 5()4, III. ; 671, 4. Restrictive 
clauses w. quod, 591, 3; conditional 
clauses, 584 ; 585 ; 587; adversative, 
585; concess.,586; causal, 588; clauses 
w. cum, 5it7 ff. ; temp, clauses, 600 ff. ; 
infill, clauses, 610, 3 ; as obj., 613 ff. ; 
as subject, 615; relat. clause supplied 
by particip., 637; prin. clause, (k 19; 
prill., ill indir. disc., 642; subord., 
643; indir., 649. Arrang. of clauses, 
681 ff. 

CiavlB, decl., 102, 3. 

Olians, decl., 106, 2. 

Climax, 752, 6. 

Close vowels, 7, 3. 

Clothing, constr. w. verba of, 407. 


-clum, -culum, ~cula, verbal nouns 
in. 336. 

Cognate acc., 409. 

Cognomen, 354, 3 and 4. 

C6gn6scor, constr., 611, 2, N. 2. 

C6g5, constr., 418, 3. 

Coins, Roman, 757. 

-cola, compds. in, 369, 3. 

Collecting, constr. w. verbs of, 418, 3. 

Collective nouns, 62, 2 ; w. plural verbs, 
:i89, 1. 

CollocO, constr., 418, 3. 

Colon, 726. 

Colus, decl., 133, 2. 

Com, con, co, in compds., 374, 5; w. 
dat., 429. 

Corning together, constr. w. verbs of, 
418, 3. 

Comitium, sing, and plur., 140. 

Commanding, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1; 
subj. w. verbs of, 566; 614, 1; infin. 
w. verbs of, 614. 

Commands, subj. and imperat. in, 659, 2 ; 
660 ff.; flit, imperat. in, 560, 4; in 
indir. discourse, 642, 4 and 5. 

Commiserescit, constr., 457, 5. 

Commiseror, constr., 457, 2. 

Common nouns, 62, 2. Common sylla- 
bles, 14, 3; 690. 

Commflnis w. dat., or gen., 451, 2, n. 1. 

Commits, constr., 478, 4. 

Compar, conjuncs., 316, 2; compar. de- 
gree, 149; decl. of, 127; wanting, 156; 
formed by ma^is, 169; compar. w. 
gen., 442 ; w. abl , 471 ; 479, 1 ; w. 
quam, 471, 1; 499; w. rel., 610, 4. 
Meaning of comparatives, 498. 

Comparative view of conjugations, 
218 ff. 

Comparison of adjs., 149 ff. ; termi na- 
tional, 1.50 ff . ; adverbial, 160; 159; 
endings, 151 ff. ; irregular, 152 ff . ; de- 
fective, 155 ff. Comparison of advs., 
311. Comparison, condit. clauses of, 
r>84. Dat. w. verbs of comparison, 
428,3; abl., 479, 2. 

Comple5, constr., 458, 2; 477, II., 1. 

Compldres, decl., 127, 4; defective, 
144. 

Compos, os in, 699; quant, of inorem., 
707. 

Composition of W'ords, 319; 369 ff.; 
preps, in, 374 ; 376. 
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<?ompoun(i words, how formed, M ff. ; COnstltuS, comtr, 418 
pronunciation, 13, 3; syntactic com- CSnaul, de<d., SMJ * * 

pounds, 371, 2; compd. nouns and C6nsul6, constr!, 4ll, 


rm, 5. 
bonJ c5n. 


IV. Compd. sentences, 377, 2 ; ele- 1 ContendC w! uat., 42P, 5. 
nicnts, 385 ff.; comixi. verbs w. acc., ' Coufj^ntlot), dat. w! vctW of , 4i8, 3. 

406; w. two aces., 413; w. dat., 429. OontentuB w. abl., 47(i, i, * * 

Comp, meters, 74(5. Context, effect of, on nosition, '5(59. 

C5n9>tU8, c5nd.tum, decl., 145, 5. I eoestr, a . \erbs of, (507, 1. 

Concealing, verbs of, w. two aces., 411. , Oontrfi, w. aee , 420, 2. 

Concession expressed by pariimp. , (5;t8, 2. j Contnudion of vunels, 42 ff. ; quant, of 
Concessive eonjuiics., 316,4; eoiieess syllables in eontraetiou, <;ST , 74ii, U. 
subj., 559, 3; eonccss. elau.ses, 586; ContmhO. eonstr., 41H, 3. 
concess. subj. w. rclat., 593, 2 ; w. cum, ContrS.rius vv , i(en. or dat., 451 2, k. 1. 
697 ; 598 ff, ; position of, 683, 2, N. Couvoni5, etuistr., 41S. 3. 

(^ondemni/ig, eonstr. w. verbs of, 46(5. Cinnurtinf/, eonstr. w. verbs o^. 456. 
Condition, derivatives denotin^;, ,344. Convoed, eonstr.. 41S. 3. 

Condit. (‘xpressed by iniperat., 500. 3; i <'o<irflinale eonji., .314, 1: 31.5; (>.57 ff. 
by partieip., 576, 9; 6.38, 2. j 06pia., sin};. ..nd pir.r . 140 COpia est 

Conditional eonjimcs., 31(>, 3. Condit. | w. intin., (itW- . 4, N, 
sentences, 572 ff . : three clas.stts, 573 t\)pulal)\#‘ <*oujnues.. 3i5, 1 , (157; omlt- 
ff. ; condit. assumed us real, 573 ; 574; ted, 657. 6. 
as possible, 673; 570; as eontniry to Cor, defect , 141,2, o in, 695,3, 
ia(*t, 673 ; 679 ; general, .578 ; deviat ions- C5ram w. al)!., 490, 2. 
from reg. lorras, 580 ff. ; condit. clauses CornP deel , 131. 
ofeoruparison, 584 ; condit. adver.sattM! Corpus decl., 101. 
clauses, 585; rclat. clauses, 593, I ; in ('ot rrlalive prons , 189. 
iinlir. disc., 040 ff. , po.silion, 083,2, n. CSs, defeat.. 141, 2. 

ConfidO w. abl., 47(5, 3. (5>stin-4, aid. vv vtu-bs of, 478, 1. 

Cdnfltendum est, eonstr,, 011, 2, n. 3. Cott!di6, loe., 134, 2, n. 

C6nfund6 w. abl., 471, 2. | Cotys. de<'l , 110. 

Conjugation of verbs, 201 ff. ; of sum, ‘ Counlries, ;*<>rid. of names of, (59; 
205. First eonj., 20(i ff., 2.57 ff. , second, | eonstr , 41!*, .3. 

209 ff. ; 2(50 ff. ; third, 212 ff. ; 2(58 ff. ; CrSdlbilis w. htipine, (25*5, 1 . 
fourth, 215 fT, ; 284 ff. i-verbs of coiij. Creciltur, <*onstr., Oil, 2, N. 3. 

III., 225 ff.; periphrastic, 2'50 ff.;j Cranio 721, 2, N. 1. 
peculiarities in, 238 ff Irreg. verbs, ! Crlmine, consn- . 4515,2. 

290 ff . ; defect., 299 ff ; iinpers , 502. I -crum. v<‘rl>al nouns in, .336. 
Comparative view, 218 If. In<*rein. of [ Cubile, d« cl., 10.3. 
conj., 703 ff. ; qua.it. of, 711 ff. j CillB.s, posscHs pron., 170, 4. 

Conjunctions, 314 ff. ; coordinate, 31.5 ; Cfliu«, a. um, possess. Iriterrog., 17(5, .3, 
657 ; subordinate, 31(t ; omitted, 6.57, (5 ; j -cula. -culum, \<n’b:il nouns in, 31:55. 
position in sentenc<', (»77. ; -cuius, -cula, -culum, diiuinutiv'cs in, 

Cdnsclus w. g(‘ii. and dat., 451, 2, N. 2; , !54(*; u in, 712. 9. 

45.3,3. Cdnsclus mihi sum w. in- ' Cum, pn*])., appended, 175,7; 182,2 ; 
fin., 613, 3 ! com in eomjxls., .374 , 5. Cum w. 

Consecutive coiijuncs., 31(5, 6. j abl., 41*0, 2; of ai corupaniinent, 473, 

Consonant stems in nouns, 95 ff. ; con- ! 1 ; of manner, 47.3, .3 ; vv. reflex, prons., 

sonant verbs, 212 ff. i 601, 5; w. Idem, .5(*8, 5. 

Consonants, classes of, 7; 8; 44 ff. ; : Cum (quom), .3H5, 1 and 7; w. plup. 
double, 7, n.; sourids, 12; a.sHinnla- | indie., 639, 2; clause^ w., 51*7 ff. : 
tion, 63 ff. ; paisiaJ a.ssim., 55; dis- ; causal and eoncesH., .598; 6fl9; tern* 
similation, 5(5 ; consoiiafits lost, 67 ff. ; poral, (KX); cum Invorsum, (500, I., 
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1; cum w. infin,» 643, 2- Turn . . . 
cum, 601, 2 ; cum . . . turn, 667, 4, 

ft. 1. 

Gunctl w, part, gen., 442, 2. 

«cundu8, derivatives in, 328, 5. 

Cupidns w. dat. of possessor, 430, 2. 

Cupid w. acc., or dat., 420, 4, ft. 

CttrS, constr., 666, 2; w. gerundive, 
622. 

-CU8, derivatives in, 330, 1 ; .‘iSO. 

Cyclic dactyl, 723, 3 ; anapaest, 723, 4. 

I) 

D for original t, 52, 2 ; assimilated, 63, 
1 and 2; 54, 1; lost, 58,4; 50,1; in 
old abl., 70, 4; 84, 1; 107, 6; in pro- 
nouns, 176, 6 ; 170, Quant, of inonosyl. 
in, 6i^l, 2; of final syllables in, (5i)2, 2. 

Dactyl, 721, 1; cyclic, 723, 3; effect of 
dactyls, 735, 2. • 

Dactylic verse, 720, 1; 7.'^; hexameter, 
731 ff. ; pentameter, 730; tetrameter, 
730, 2 ; trimeter, 730, 3. 

Damma, gend., 78, 5. 

Damnd, constr., 4rH>, 4. 

Dapia, defect., 142. 

Danny ^ constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Dative, Decl. I., 80, 2; Decl. HI., 107, 2 
and 6; 110, 6 and t); Decl. IV., 131, 2 
and 4; Decl. V., liH, 2 and 4; dat. 
wanting, 141 ff. 

Dative, Syntax of, 422 ff,; dat. for acc., 
410, 4; in exclam., 421,4; w. verbs, 
424 ff. ; in poetry. 428; w. coinpds., 
420; of p(»ssessor, 430; of agent, 431; 
ethical, 432; two dats,, 433; w. adjs., 
4^44; \v. nouns and adverbs, 4.‘K); w. 
rSfert and interest, 440, 1, n. ; prod, 
noun, or adj. in, 612, 3; of gerund and 
gerundive, 627 ; of supine, 6.35, 3. 

Days of month, how numbered, 754; 
Roman day, <iivisions of, T/Mi. 

D6 in coinpds. w, dat., 420; d§ w. abl., 
41K), 2; to denote time, 487 ; w. geruml 
and gerundive, 620; w. abl., for gen., 
444. 

Dea, decl., 80, 2. 

Dear, dat. w, adjs. meaning, 4;^, 2. 

Di6be0 ill conclusion, 583; w. pres, in- 
fiti,, 618, 2, 

iSscemd, constr,, 565, 5. 

DecidiHifi constr. w, verbs of, 366, 6. 


Declarative sentence, 377, 3; in indir, 
disc., 642. 

Declaring^ constr. verbs of, 613. 

Declension, 74; first, 78 ff. ; second, 
82 ff . ; third, 94 ff . ; fourth, 131 ff . ; fifth, 
l.'M ff. ; of numerals, 1(56. S in Decl. 
I. and V., 696, 1. Increra. of decl., 
702 ff. ; quant, in, 705 ff. 

Decreeing, subj. w. verbs of, 56B. 

D@doce5, constr., 411, 2. 

Defective mums, 138 ff* Def. compari- 
son, J55 ff. Def. verbs, 200. 

I Defining gen., 410, 4. 

I DeierS (iilrS), e in penult, 719. 

Deinde in senes, 657, 4, n. 2. 

Delects, con.str., 426, 2, n. 

Deliberative subj., 6.59, 4. Delib. ques- 
tions, 642, 3. 

DS-linqu5, 1 in perf. and p, part., 740, 
VII. 

Delivering, gerundive w. verbs of, 622. 

DSlos, decl., HO; os in, 600, 

Demanding, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 

Demonstrative proris., 177 ff . ; agree- 
ment, 304, 1 ; in agreement w. infin., 
61.5, .3. Demon, adverbs, 507,7. Posi- 
tion of demon., 675. 

Denarius, 757. 

Denique in series, 667, 4, n. 2. 

Denominatives, .3,‘i4, 4; denom. verbs, 
368; denom. ineejitives, 277, 3; 280. V 

Dentals, 7; 8, 1; 46. Dental stems, 
Decl. 111., 07. 

D§p©116, (onstr., 464, 1. 

DejHjndeiil clauses, .'»86, 1 

Deponent verbs, ff. ; prin. 

parts (»f, 257, 1 ; 266 ; 28jf ; 283 ; 289; 
use, 518, .3; 610, 4. 

Dopriving, constr. w. verbs of, 462. 

IXuivation of Words, 319 ff. 

Derivatives, primary, 324 , 2 ; 328 ff . ; 
se<*ondary, 324, 3 ; 3.39 ff.; quant, in, 
712; 718; 749, III. 

Descent, names of, fM2. 
j Descriptive gen., 440, 3; as pred. gen., 
447. 

Desideratives, 288 ; 366. 

D6sln5, constr., 458, 4. 

iH^sire. subj. of, .5.51, II.; 558. 

Hesirnig, gen. w. adjs. of, 461, 1; w. 
verbs of, 4r>8, 1 ; subj. w. vei'bs of, 665 ; 
infin. w. verbs of, ([K>7, 1 ; 614. 

D53p5r6, c nistr., 405, 1, n. 
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I>estitnte of, coustr. w. adjs. meaidtig, 
4(k'). 

I>@8um, sytiizesis it>, r.'l'l, 3, n. 1, 

DSterior, ooinpar., T V), l. 

DSterius, adv., 311, 3. 

DeterminaHve prons., ISO, tists 
l>eterininat. coniixis., 3TtiJ, 1. 
Determining^ aubj. w. verbs of, ISfu; 

Hubj., or iiitin., 5t>5, 5; indn., tK)7, 1. 
Deterred, consir., TitWit, «; 090. 3, 
Deu8,.defl., 83, 9. 

-dex, com pels, in, .'WJ, 3, * 

Dexter, decl., ‘>9, com par., 153 3 
DI, die, hiscp. proj»,, 313 ; 375, 3. 
Diaeresis, 728, 2 ; 73il, 4, N. 2 , bucolic, 
7^li;, 2. 

Dialysis, 7<i3, 4. 

Diana, i ill, OHO, 3. 

Diastole, 733, 5. 

Die for dice, 311 and 1. 

Died (tmitfed, .>88, 5; w. daf., 420, 1, 
N. 3 ; i in dictum, 749, VI., !. 
Dicolon, 738, 3, n. 1 . 

Dicor, const I., Oil, n. 1. 

Diets audidus, oboedidns, 4:5:^, 4. 


( Die, quant, of Inerem., 709. 

Die, dl, inaep. prep., 313; 375, 3, 
Disttoursc, dir. ainl imiir.,041 ff.; moods 
and tenses ia indir., 042 ff ; dir. 
cliangerl indir., 653. 

Disjunctive conjuncs., 315, 2; 058, Dis» 
jiuictjve questions, 380, 

DiaiUmm'ft;, {Im w \crl>s of, 43t), 1. 
Di«nenting, diO. w. verbs of, 137. 
Dissimilatiiui of ‘onsonants, 50, 
Dieoimilis, eompar., 153, 3, constr., 
4.34, 2 and footnete; 43*1, 4 and foot- 
note 3. 1,51, 2. N. 1. 

DiM.mce. ;d>l. of , 417, 3; cxpressiiais of, 
w, quin. i)95, 1. 

Disticl). 731. M. ; tlegiae, 739. 1 
D!-8tingru6, 1 in stem of perf, and p. 
pait., 719, Vil. 

! Di.Mtributives, ^03 if. ; use of 1<;4 ; dicl., 

mi 

DiMrustihf/, da!. \v. verbs of, 420, 1. 
DUroebec, 731, 1', N. 1. 

I Did, c. uii^ared, 311, 4. 

I Dius, i in, 089, ,3. 

Did; iL. ruri, eompar,, 157, 2 


-dicus, ctuniKlK. ill, ;i09, 4 . eoinpar., 133. Dlvorsue, eompar., 150*. 

Did6, dtfel., 110,3. -dd. tlMel. «.f me.iim in, KM), 3. Verbal 

Di€s, (le< 1., 134 ; gciid., 135; i in com|wl.s. i ikhui.h in d6, ‘VM . 

of, 719, :5. D5, eonstr., 130, 5, N.; w. two dats , 

Difference, abl, of, 479. 433,3, w geriiJidi v(‘, <>33: a in in- 

Difeniof, ilat. w. verb.s of, 427* 438, 3. , ereni.,711, 1 , e in dedi, a in datum, 

Dlfficilis, eompar., 153, 3; w. dat.,4;H. 71.5. 1. Dare litteras, 430, 5, n. 

3 and footnote 1 ; \v. RUpiiie, <i.36, 1. i Docod, <-'>usir., 41 1, 3 and 3. 

Dignor, eonstr., 48i. 3. ! Doled, w. acc., 495, 1, 

Digrnus, w. abl., 481; w. gen., 481, 1, J Domus, gend., 13't, 1 ; eonstr., 419, 1; 

vv. inlin., (K)8, 4, n. 1. Digfnus qui \t . ; dornd, 403, \ : domi, 484, 3. 

subj.. .5{<1 , 7. j Ddauc, .10, 1, in temp. ebiusc.«i, 003, 

Diiarabus, 731, 2, n. 1, 1 <»9», 3; e in, <».i3, 3, n. 

Dimeter, 739, N. 3; ir.Kdiaie,741 ; iambic, | Ddn6,cx>nstr.. 430, 0. \v. t\voilatM.,433,2. 
743.0; ionic, 744 i DoubU' eonsonant. 7, N.; length of syl- 


Diminntives, 319; sigiiif., 341; diiniii. j lalihi before, <iSH. Donbie qmmtlons, 

\erbs, :i 07 . J ^* 89 ; indirect, 050 . Quant, before 


DiphthongK, i); 11 ; inherited, 20 ; qualit. , doiibled*eonH., 0.»3, 3, n. 3. 
changes in, 32 IT. ; quant, of syllah. w. | Jhmfit, expressions of, w . quXn, 595, 1. 
diph., (>87; final diph. elided, 7.Tt, 1 ; : Dropplngof von **ls, 40; (’onHoiiants,57 ff. 
ehortejied in hiatus, 733, 3, n. j Dt changed to st, ss, a, 53, 1 ; 253, 1, 

Diixidy, 721, 2, N. 2; trochaic, 740; i Dual number, j> o>4, footnote 1. 

iambic, 742, ! Dubltd, dubium est, eonstr., 595, 1 ; 

Direct object, 404 ff. Direct disc., 641 ; j 5i)6, 1. 

changed to iiidir., tiSIi. | Dttc for dQce, 341 and h 

Directing^ eonstr., w. verbs of, rMl5, 4. ' Dflcd w. two dats., 433^' 2: u in due* 

Direction, bow expressed, 428, 1 ; comp j turn, 749, \1., 1. 
verb.s denoting, eonstr. of, 439, 3. , Dulm for dam, 314, 8. 
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Dtixn, 310, 1 and 3; w. pre», iudic., 533, 
4 ; 604, 1 ; w. subj. in condit., 587 ; in 
temp, clauses, 003 ; 004. 

Dummodo, 310, 3; w. subj. in condit., 
687. 

Duo, decl., 10<) ; o in, 694. 

Duration of time, 417. 

Dilrd w. acc., 405, 2. 

-dus, derivatives in, 328, 5, n. 

Duty, veri)8 denoting, in apodosis, 583; 
expressed by pass, periphras. conjug,, 
621; in indir. disc., 048, II., 3. 

Dux, decl., 98. 

Dv, initial, changed to b, 62, 3. 

E 

fi, e, sounri, 10; changed to I oro, 25; 
2.31 S shortened, 39, 4 ; 134, 1. Nouns 
in §, Decl. I., 81 ; in e, Decl. 111., 10.3; 
gend. of nouns in e, Decl. III., 122; e 
in abl., 107, 4; in dat., 107, 0; 6 in 
stems of Decl. V., 134, 1 ; in gen. and 
dat., 134, 2 and n. ; 6 in pi nr. of (InM'k 
neuters, 110,9; e-nouns, bH; e- verbs, 
201; 209 ff.; 359, 2; 301 , e <»r e in 
adverbs, 307, 1 and 2; .308, 1; :;il; 
e- final, quant, of, 091 ; 0iK»; in increm. 
of decl., 70.’); 708; conj., 711, and 2; 
e in coinpds. before faciS, 719, 2. 

E, ex, see ex. 

Ea, .307, 3. 

Eadem, 307, 3, 

Easy, dat. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 2. 

Ecce vv. demonstratives, 178, 7 ; w. dat. 
in exclam., 421, 4. First syllable 
sometimes short, (>88, 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 7;i3, 1, .n. .3. 

Bdim, 244, 3. 

Editus w. abl , 409, 2. 

-Sd6, a 1!), 712, 2 

iSdoced, constr., 411, 2 and 3. 

Effioid, consfr., .571, 1 and 3.’ 

EfflfiriSs, defect., 141, 1. 

Egred, constr., 4.58, 2. 

Egro, decl., 17.5; O in, 094. f in mihi, 
093. Egomet, 175. 4. 

Bbem, interj., 317, 1. 

Sheu, interj., 317, .3; § in, 08it, 2. 

Eho, inter]., 317, 6; o in, 094. Eho- 
dum, 317, 6. 

Bi, sound, 11; changmi to !, 33. Ei, 
interj., 317, 3 ; w. dat., 421, 4. 


Bia, interj., 317. 2 and 6. 

-eis, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

-§la, § in, 712, 3. 

Elegiac distich, 739, 1. 

Elegiambus, 740, 2. 

-alls, adjs. in, 348 ; 6 in, 712, 3. 

Elision, 73.3, 1. 

Ellam, 178, 7. 
p:ilipsis, 751, 1. 

Bllum, 178, 7. 

Em w. demonstratives, 178, 7. 

Emd, a, in perf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Emotion, constr. w. verbs of, 406, 1 ; 
458, 1 ; 014, 4. 

Emphasis in arrang. of words, 606 If. ; 
by standing at beginning, 605, 1 ; at 
end, 605, 2; by separation, 0()6, 4; by 
anaphora, 000, 1 ; by chiasmus, 000, 2. 
-ana, a in, 712, 4. 

Enallage, 751, 4. 

Enclitics, accent of, 17, 1 ; quant., 691, 1. 
End, dat. of, 425, 3. End of sentence 
emphatic, 0()5, 2. 

Emlinq, constr. w. verbs of, 007, 1. 
Endings of gen., 70; case endings, Decl. 
I., 78,7; Decl. II., 83, 5; Decl. Ill,, 
107, 4; Decl. IV., 131, 6; Decl. V., 
KU,.5 ; inconipar., 151 ; 1.52; of prons., 
179; verbal endings, 254; personal, 
2.55 ; mood and tense signs, 250 ; deriv. 
endings, quant, in, 712. 

-eni. a in, 712, 7. 

Enim, 315, 5 ; position, 061, 1 ; 077. 
-ensis, adjs. in, 351 ; 353. 

-anus, adjs. in, 349 ; a in, 712, 4. 
Envying, dat. w. verbs of, 420, 2. 

Ed, adverb, 307, 4. 

Ed, ire, w. supine in urn, 03.3,2; constr. 
w. infill., ()08, 1. I in Ibam, Ibd, 711, 
4 ; i in itum, 715, 1. 

Epenihesis, 750, 4. 

Epitoma, decl., 81. 

Epulum, decl., 147, 5. 

Equivalents, metrical, 722. 

-er, final, development of, 2(i, 4; 27, 5; 
nouns in, dee!., 85 ff. ; 9i), 2 ; adjs. in, 
decl., 91 ff.; 12(5; compar., 152. 
-emus, adjs. in, 349 ; 355. 
are = amnt, 2.'19. Ere, infln. ending, 
a loc. form, 2. 

Erga w. arc., 420, 2 ; after adjs., 435, 1; 

= gen., 440, 2, N. 1. 

Brgd, 315, 4 ; w. gen,, 446, 6. 
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•erunt for Srunt, 239. 

Es, e iu, 091, 3; in f'onllKis., 698, 2. 

-§8, nouns iu, decl., lOJ , T ; 105 ff. ; verbal 
nouns in, ge-d., 115 ; 117; es. 
nouns iji, decl., '>7; gcnd., IH; Es, 
es, tinal, 692, 3 ; 698. 

Esse omitted, 242 ; 612, 2 , n. 1 ; (>20, 1 y. • 
_^in perf. pass, infin., (t29, 2. 

-essim, SssQ, in perf. suhj. and int. 

perf. indie., 214, 4. 

~ess6 in intensiu's, .16;, 2. 

Bst ut, 536, 1 : eni. quod. 591. 4, 

-ester, -estHs ndjs. in, 061 
Et, 315, 1; (mT, 1; nieafjiiig rt^;, fsiS, .5, 
(h<i}i, 513, .3, Et . . . et, et . . que, 
que . . . et, neque . . . et, et . . . 
ueque. 4. 

-St final in Flautu.s, 692, /, i. J. 

Etenim. 315, 5; 661, 1. 

Efhi(‘al dat.. 421, 4; 432. 

EtiSiu, 315, 1, 657, 1 and 3; in an- i 
swm'M, 379, 1 . i 

F.tiam si, etiamsi, etsi, ;;16, 4j in | 
ad\ers. <dauses, 585; etsi in imfcp. I 
elausfK, 586, II,, 4. I 

-otus, a in, 712, f». 

Klyinology, 4, III.; 318 ff ; figurua of, 

mi 

Bu, sound, 11; qualit. change of, 3<1; i 
inttM’j., 317. 6. > 

Euge, euhoe. int<M'j., 31'» , 2 and 6. I 

haiphemisin, 7.52, 1 1 I 

Kiiphon> in arrang. of wordsand elaiwes, 
670: 6H2, 2. 

-eus, atljs. in, :147 ; -Sus, .3.53. 

Evenit, (‘(Mistr., .571, I, 

Eveutus. gventum, d('<d., 14.5,5 j 

Ex, e, in rcmipds , il70; 374, 6; w. dat., 
429, 2. > 

Ex w aid , 431 ; 467 , 470; 4‘Kl, 2 ; w. aid. 

--- part, gen., 414 ; w, gfr«ind and ge- 
rundive, 329, ■ 

-§X, -ex, deel. of uoims in, 9H, 120; 

ctuniKls. iu, 3(59, 3. 

Exanimls, exanimus, deel., 146. 
ExcJuntfihuj, cniistr. w. verbs of, 478, ' 
4 and 5, i 

HvclainatioUH, ac(‘. in, 421 : voe., 42!, 2; ! 

nora., 421, 3; <laf., 421, 4 ; gen., 45K, | 
4, N. 

l-ixelamatory seiitcju^es, 377, 6 ; infin. in, 
613, 3. 

Bxistlmor, eonstr., 611, 2, v. 2. 


I Kxos, 06 in, 699, 

I Expers w. gen., 451, 2; w. abl., 466, % 
Exposed w. fwo aces., 4il, 2, 

1 £!x-Btingu5, 1 n p(>rf. ami p. 749, 
I Vli. 

j Extempld, ,310. 
j Exieui 01 space, ace, of, 417. 

Extra W. aec., 420, 2. 
i Bxu6. c(U)htr , .07. 


' PiiC Uu- face, 241. 1 ; vv. siibj., 5ti5, 4, 
j FflC u6 w subj. in prohiidlmns. 5<>i, 2. 
I Eacdi-'. toiapar., 152, 3; w dat.^ 434, 2 
j and hmtnoie 1 : w. sujdne. o,i,5, 1. 

, Facid jii eonip. vmhs, 373, 1 ; <»injffed, 
I .'vHh, 5 w. da I., 426, 1, N. 2: 42'^ ; w. 
I pred. gim., *M7; 4hs; w. nhl , 474. ,3. 

I Facia ut, V.6, 1 ; .,7i <. E lHd<*re f 

j in <• u.jpds. of facia. 7«3, 2. 

I FacultOa. sing, and plur , 140. 

( Fitu'h/xf, dal. w, rnljn. meanmg, 431, 2. 

I Ealsus, eonii»!ir., 15f). 

: Film ^ert u , infill., 613, .3. 

Fen)*»t., deel., 145, .'h 
Fwiiulla, gen. of, 79, 2. 

I Far, d. lt.9., Ul, 1. 

I Fas. indeel. 13", 2 ; w. supine, 635, 1. 

I Fatondum est, eonsir., fill, 2, n. 3. 

A’uc <»/’//# 7, dill. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

I Pax, qu.'tuf. of itierem., 706. 

eonstr. \v v<0'lis of, 567. 
Pebiis, (brl., 102, 3. 

IVf'intf, eoUHfr. w, verl>s of, 40.5, 1 ; 457; 

458, 1 ; 614 and 1. 

Pe.'t in versification, 720. 

Pel, defecl., 141, 1. 

F6i!x, dec).. 128. 

Fendniue, 67, 2; 69; 115 ff. 

Fer for fere, 241 ; e in, ti91, 3, 

fer, eonuMls, in, ;iti9, J ; duel., 86, 2; 

adjs. in, 92, 2. 

PerS, ferrafi, S in, 696, .1. 

Festivals, plur. in n.inies uf, i-ixplained, 
139, 3; plur. in -ftUa, ileel , 14.5, 2, N.; 
abl. iu naiiie.s of, 183, 1. 
fex. eoni|Mls. in, ;i69, 3. 

-fllr-5, M‘rbs in, ,373, .3. 

-ficus, eompds. in, 369, 4 ; conipar., 153. 
Pldi, 1 111 jMUtult, 71.5, 1. „ 

FidO vv. aid., 47fi, 3. 

Kiflb deel,, i:i4 ff. ; S final in, 696, 1, 
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Figures of prosody, 733 ; of speo{;li, 750 ff. ; 
of etymology, 750; of syntax, 751 ; of 
rhetoric, 752. 

FlUa, decl., 80, 2 ; apparent ellipsis of, 
446, 1. 

FUlus, voc. gen. fill, 8ii, 6 and 6. Ap- 
parent ellipsis of, 446, 1. 

Filling, abl. w. verbs of, 477, 11. ; gen. 

w. adjl of fullness, 477, II., 2. 

Final conjuncs., 316, 5, Final clauses, 
568. Final vowels and syllables, quant, 
of, 691 ff . ; in Plautus and Terence, 
692, notes. Final syllable elided, 733, 1. 
FingO, I in iKjrf. and p. part., 749, Vll. 
Finis, deol., 102, 4 ; sing, and plur., 140. 
Finite verbs, 199, 1 ; agreement, 3HS. 
First decl., 78 ff. First conj., 200 ff. ; 
2.57 ff. 

FlagitO w- two accs., 411, 2. 

Fldttp.Hng, dat. w. verbs of, 42(5, 2. 
F16s, dec!., 301. 

Fore ut, constr., 571, 1 ; (119, 2 and 3. 
Forgf'tdng, constr. w. verbs of, 4.54. 
Foris, la in, 700, 1. 

Formal ion of verb steins, 245 if.; of 
words, 319 ft. ; r»f nouns and adja., 
328 ff. 

Fora, defe<5t., 143. 

Porsltan, 310, 1 . 

Fortdna, sing, and plur., 140. 

Fourth decl., 131 IT. Fourth conj., 215 ff. ; 
284 ff. 

Fractions, 165. 

FrangO, stem vowel long in perf. and 
p. part., 749, VII. 

Praus, decl., lOO, 4. 

Freeing, abl. w. verbs of, 462; w. adjs. 

meaning ./'rcc front, 465. 

PrSnum, «iecl., 147, 4. 

Freqiientatives, 364. 

FrStua w. abl., 476, 1. 

Friendlt/, constr. w. adjs. meaning, 41.14, 
2; 4:15, t. 

Fxiictus, decl., 133. 

Frastra, a in, mvi, 4, 

Fragi, inde<*l., 137, 3; <*ompar., 154,2. 
FrUgis, defect., 142; quant, of increm., 
710. 

Pruor w. abl., 477, I. ; gerundive, 623, 
1 ; a in frflctus, 749, vli. 

Fuam, 205, 2. 

Fuisse in jierf. pass. inOn., 620, 2. 
FuUiwm, dqrivativei denoting, ;546 ; gen. 


w. adjs. of, 451, 2; 477, H., 2; abb w. 
adjs. of, 477, It 

Pimgor w. abl., 477, 1 ; gerundive, 623 ; 
Q in fanctus, 749, VII. 

par, quant, of increm., 710. 

Future tense, 196, 1. Fut. indie., 536; 
for imperat., 5:16, 2; 560, 4, N.; In con- 
dit., 577, 3. Fut. irapera4i.,^660, 2; 
561, 3. Fut. in temp, clauseir @00, 1. ; 
605, II., 2. Fut. time in subjv, 641, 2. 
Fut. infill., 619. Fut. particip., 640. 

P^uture perf. tense, 196, 2; 540; how 
supplied in subj., 541, 2; in condit., 
674, 3; in temp, clauses, (i03, II., 1 ; in 
indir. di8<5., 644, 2. 

Puturum esse ut, 619, 2 and 3; 647,2. 

G 

G from c, 5, 2; sound, 12; changed to 
c, 55, 1 ; dropped, 58, 1. 

Games, names of, constr., 486, 1. 

Gaude5, constr., .599. 

Qem5 w. acc., 405, 1. 

Gender, 65 ff. ; in Decl. I., 78 and 6 ; 
Decl. II., 82 ; 87 tT. ; Deed. III., Ill ff. ; 
Decl. IV., 131 ff. ; Decl. V., 134 ff. ; 
general table of, 136. 

Gener, decl., 86, 3. 

General relatives, 182, 3; use, 614 ff. 
Gen. snlijeet, :i88, 3. Gen. truths, 
5.32, 2; in condit., 678; in temp, 
clauses, 601, 4 ; 60*4 4. 

Genitive, ending.s of, 76; Decl. I., fts 
79, 2 ; um, 80, 1 ; Decl. II., i for ii, 83, 
8 ; um, 84, :: ; 6n, 89, 1 ; Decl. HI., um, 
102,6; 106, 7; p. .38, footnote 2; 126, 
2; i:t0; 6rum, 310, ,5; 6ii, 110, 7; i, 
HO. 4 ; as, no, 3 : Decl. IV., uis, UOa, 
I, 131, 3; i:i3, 2; Decl. V., S, i, «8, 
134, 2, .3, and 4 ; gen. wantbig, 141 ff. 

Genitive, syntax of, 4.37 ff . ; how ren- 
dered, 4.37; uses, 438; w. possess., 
393, 6 ; w. nouns, 439 ff. ; attrib. and 
pred., 439; attrib,, its varieties, 440; 
in special constructions, 445 ff.; pred. 
gen., 447 ff. ; of price, 448; w. rSfort 
and interest, 449; w. adjs., 436, 4; 
4iK) ff. ; w. pres, particips. as adjs., 461, 
.3 ; w. verbs, 454 ff ; in exclam., 458, 
4, N. ; gen. of gerund and g<^nindive, 
626, Position of gen., 671; w. adj., 
671, 4. 
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Genitus w. abl., 460, 2. H^rds, 110. 

Geutes, Roman, bow t^wignaled, 354. Hesitafitiff, congtr. w. verbs of, 607 I 
-fifer, compdfi. in, atiO, 4; decl., m, 2; HetorocJitt'S, 145 ff. 

adjs. in, i)2, 2. lietorogenpoun nuutis, 147. 

Gerund, 200, 2 ; of iniiwrs. verbs, 4 • Heu, hcus, inter]., ^17 
in seq. of tenscn, 54K. ftvutux of Hexamet»»r, 7‘iO, s. 2 and 6 ; 734 17. • 
gerund, 024 17, , cases <0, 025, Oenot- inyi w^rti of, 7.W. 
ing purpose, 0‘2t‘», 5 ; 027, 2. il’atns, 2. 

Gerundive, 200, 4 ; syntax, 021 IT. j Hi'o§r, deeL, Of 3. 
gerundive coiistr., 023; w. jren., mwi, ^ Hie. decl 17^ , owe, 505 ff. for rntyut, 
etc., (J2(), 3; denoting purpose, 020,5; ooster, hlc bom6 f«»r ego, 507, 2. 
027, 2. ! itt h!c, 6 in h6o, 031 , 3. 

-glnta, numerals in, & in, biK); :>. Hie, :m, 2. 

Giving, two data, w, vi rhs of, 453, 2; Hulden qaaniity, 743. 

gerundive w. verbs of, 022. Hieins. occL, HK). 

Glyconic veise, 730; 745, 3 and 7. Hilarls. bilarun. deol., 140. 

Gm, quant, of vD'vel before, 749, 1, N. I. constr. vv. verbs of, 500; 

Gn lengthens preceding v/,^vel, 15. 3; 5<>H, 59.5,2 , 590,3, 

749, 1 . IfiriHih abl. w, verbs of, 47h, 1. 

Gnomic perfect, 538, 5. llislorieal ten cs, . ; hist. |>erf., 

-gC, Jecl. of nuins in, 100, 2; verbal ;9H, 2; 517,2; pres., 5'>2. 3.in 

nouns in, 337. scquctico, 543 ff. ; 540. Hist, inbu., 

doing, two dabs. \\\ verbs of, 4.13, 2. 010 

Gratia, sing, and plur., 140; gratia, H<5c, 307. 1. 
const” , 475, 2. Hodi" 1.34, 2, N. ; § in, 09b, 1 ; <v in, 


Gratis, lain, 700, 1. 

Gratulor, (Muiatr., .5il9. | 

Greek iohius, I)(;c1. 1., 81 ; Decl. 11., 89; . 
Decl. III., KM) IT. Long vowels in ' 
Greek nouns, 08i), 3, n, 1 ; 092, 2, v. | 
Gras, decl., 107, 2. j 

(Kitl oral stems, 98. ' 

Gutturals, 7 ; 8, 1; wiib 8 forming x, j 
51 ; lost, 58. I 


719 -1. 

Hur/o c, logaoedie verses in, 745 ; comp, 
mciJis, 740; versification, 747; lyric 
o»ct<*iM, 747. 

Horre5, w. ncc., 40.'), 1. 

Hortative subj , 559, 1. 

Hortor, cotistr., 412; w. intin., tiOH, 3. 
Hortus, sing, and plur., 140. 

/hxfi/t', C))n8tr. w. adjs. meaning, 434, 
2. 4.35, 1. 

Hours, iioinan, 75t>. 


H changed to c, 5.5, 2; lost, 58, 7 ; dm 
not fiflVct qiifini. of preceding .-> 

lable.s, 088, 1, N 1. 

HabeS, constr , 410. 2; w. perf. pa/i 
431, 3. w, two dais., 433, 2. 

Hac, :407, 3. 

Hadria, gend,, 78, ,5. 

Haec — hae, 178, 1. 

Haud, use, 055. 

HSia, inter]., 317, 0 ; a in, (>95, 4. 
Hem, inter]., .317, 1. 


fvs Hflc, ;t07, 4. 

I- 1 HGlcwmodi, 17H, 9. 

I Humilie, com par . 1.52, .3. 

I Humus, gend., 87, .3; humO, 402, 4; 
j hunii, 4H4, 2. 

Hyperbaton, 7.11, 5. 

Hyperbole, 752, 7, 

Hypermetrical, 729, N. 3; apparently, 
in Vergil, 7.'i8, 2. 


Hendiadys, 751, 3, N. 1. 

Hepbthemimeral C4iesura, 73<», 1, 1, sofind, 10 ; consonant sound of, 12, 

note 3. 3, N. 2 ; qtialit. changes of, 20; 

Hcr>htheTnimftri«, 721, 2, n. 2. I Hh«»ricned. 39, 4 ; hwL ry>, 0; I in gen. 

Haras, quaut. of ioerera., 708. ' and voc. of noutis in iuH and in gen. 

Heroic verse, 7.30, n. of nouns in lum, 83, 5 and 6; stems 
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in i, 102 ff . ; 125 If. ; 1 changed to e or 
dropped) 103, 1 ; i in abl,, 102. I-verbs. 
217 ff.; 35^. 3; 362. Stem vowel 
changed to i in compds., 369; i as> 
aumed, 369, 1. I final, quant, of, 692, 
1; 693; in iiicrem. of decl., 706; 70i); 
conj., 711 and 3; in compds. of diSs, 
719, 3. I>ength of syllable before i 
consonant, 68H, 2. 

4a, nouns in, 345 ; .‘560, 3; 354. 
lacid, spelling and pronun. of comiwis., 
688 , 2 . 

daciis, adjs. in, 3.53. 
dskdlSa, patron.viii'.Ch in, .342 ; a in, 712, H. 
lam, yitb did, dudum w. pres., 533, 
1 ; w. iraperf 635, 1. 
lainbelegus, 746, 1. 

Iambic verso, 729, n. 1; 742 ff. ; dipody, 
742; trimeter, 743; 747, 18; dimeter, 
743, 3; tetrameter, 743, 4; stanza, 
747, 16. 

Iambus, 721, 2 ; irrational, 72.3, 2. 
-i&nus, adjs. in, ,353. 
das, patronymics in, 342. 
dbam ~ lebam, 244, 1 . 

Ibi, 308, 2; i in, (Uh 

-Ibd, -ibor, = dam, dar, 244, 2. 

Ibus I'ur lie, 181, 1. 

dcius, adjs. in, 347 ; 360. 

dc6, dcnoininalivc verbs in, .368. 

Ictus, 724; place of, determined, 727, n. 
1; in hcxam., 734; on unaeceuled syl 
lables, 737. 

dcus, -Icus, derivatives in, 3.‘10; .3.50; 
3.5:5, 

dd, old abl. ending, 107, 6. 

Idem, dec!., 181 ; w. dat., 4.34, 3; use 
(tf, 608 ; idem . . . qui, .508, 6. 
dd@s, patnmymics in, 342 ; i in, 
712, 8. 

Ides, 7.54, L, 3. 
ddO. i in, 712, 2. 

Iddneus w. infiii., 608, 4 ; iddueus qui 
_ w. Hubj., r.m, 7. 
idds, gond., 132. 
dfinsis, adjs. in, :i.53. 
der in pres. pass, infin., 244, 6. 
d6s, dSns, in numeral adverbs, 171, 
footnote 1. 

dSs, verbal nouns in, .3:i3; denomina- 
tives in, 345. 

Igitur, 4; pf>8lUon, 660, 1 ; 677. 
Ignis, decK, 102. 


dgd, nouns in, 344, 4 ; I in, 712, 2 ; 4g6, 
denom. verbs In, 368. 
die, nouns in, 348, 3; i in, 712, 3. 
ilico, o in, 694. 
illon, decl., 89. 

-His, adjs. in, compar., 152, 3 ; 167, 1 ; w. 
dat., 434, 2; derivatives in, 329; 352; 
dlis, adjs. in, 348. 

Ill&bor w. dat., 429, 5. 

Illative conjuncs., 315, 4; (KiO. 
nie, decl., 178 ; use, 605 ff . ; position, 
675, 1 ; first syllable sometimes short, 
688, 3. 

Illic, decl., 178, 6. 

Illic, .'108, 2. 

Illim, illinc, 307, 5. 
dll6, diminutives in, 367. 

1116, iliac, .307, 4. 

dm ill H(;c., 102, 2 and 3 ; for am or em, 
244, .3; adverbs in, 307, 5. 

Imber, decl., 106, 6. 

Immemor, quant, of increm,, 707. 
Immo, first syl. sometimes short, 688, 3. 
Impedimentum, sing, and jilur., 140. 
ImpediS, constr., 568, 8; 5941, 2. 
Imperative mood, 195; syntax, 660 ff. 
Imperat. sentences, 377,6. Imperat. 
Bubj., .5.59, 2; in indir. disc., (>42. Im- 
perat. and subj, iiuiommands, 560 ff. ; 
in apodosis, 581. E in imperat., Conj. 
II., t)96, 2 ; short(‘iKHl, 69(5, 2. 
Irnperfe«‘t tense, 19(>, 1; iridic., 534 ff. ; 
w. iam, iam diQ, etc., 5.35, 1 ; in let- 
ters, 5.39, 1 ; in condit., .578, 1 ; in temp, 
ciau-ses, (iOl ; subjunc., .541, 2; 544; 
,545 ; 547; subj. of desire, 558, 1; in 
condit., 578, 2; n. 1; .579; 584, 2; in 
temp, clause, 600, II. ; 60.3, II., 2; 604, 
1 and 2; 605, II. ; in indir. disc., 647. 
Impersonal verbs, 302; iiupers. pass., 
:i02, 6 and 7 ; 426, 3 ; 611, 2 ; 621, 2 and 
3; w. siibstant. cdause as subject, 571. 
Imple5, constr., 458, 2; 477, II., 1. 
ImploriiKf, constr. w. verbs of, 411, 4. 
Impos, 08 in, 6it9; quant, of increm., 
707. 

Xmpiild§ns w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 
IiHputinff, two dats. w. verbs of, 433, 2. 
In in comiMls., :574, 7; w, dat., 429. In 
w. acc., 420, 3; w. aid., 490. 3; w. ac.c. 
after adjs , 4,35, 1; w. abl. of time, 
'487, 2; w. refiex. pron., 604, 5*, w. 
gerund., 628 ; 631. 
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m, insep. prep., 3J3; in compds., 370: 
375, 4. 

-ina, nouns in, 349, 3. 

Inc3d5 w. at'c , or dat., 429, 4, 
Inceptive^, iiKdioatives^ 2V7 ff. ; OT. 
Inclination, coiistr., w. adjs. of, 4r>4, 2: 
4iir), 1. 

InclutuB, com par., ir)<K 
Incredibilis w. supine, (>36, 1. 
liiorerneiits, fpiant. in, 702 If ; dec!., 
705 ft\; cou]., TUff. 

Inde, ;i07,5; 315,4. 

Indeelinable Tunuis, 137 ; pfend.. 7f). 
Indeol. adjs., 137, 3. 

Indefinite pnniouus, 185 ff. ; use of, 
512 ff. Indefinite subject, 3H8, 3; 
600, II., 2. 

Independent clauses, 3S6, i 
Index of verbs, p. 403. 

Indicative mood, 193; use, 520 ; 52.3 if,; 
in coadit., 57.3; 574 ; 5Hl ff. ; in adver- 
sative clauses, 5S5 : in conees‘'. clause.s, 
58(}; in causal elau.sc, 588, 1. ; w. cum 
causal and eoncess., 599; w. cum 
temp., (»00‘ (Kll ; w. dum, etc., (Kt3; 
in indir. disc., 643, 3 and 4. 

Indigred, eoiistr., 4,58, 2. 

Indigrnus w. abl., 481 ; w. jeen., 481, 1. 

Indignus qui \v. subj., 591, 7. 
Indirect discourse, 611 ff. ; moods and 
tenses in, 642 ff. ; inooils in j>rin, 
clau.ses, 642 ; in snbord. clauses, 61.3; 
tenses, 6-14; jirons. and persons, t>45 ; 
cond it. clauses, 646 if. ; direct elianjied 
to indir., 65.3. Indirect <diiu.ses, 649 ff. ; 
indir. qnesl ions, 619, 2 . 650; subj in, 
()49, 2 ; iridic, in, 64‘.», 6. 

Indirect object, 42.3 ff. ; varieties, 425; 

w. adjs., 434 ; w. direct (d>j., 424. 
Indo-European languages, 1. 

Inflnlf/inq, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 
Indud, constr., 4b7. 

-in§, patronymic.s in, 342, 4. 
inferus, comjrar., 1.55, 2. 
lulinitive, 260, 1; origin and develop, 
of, (508; {ieud., 70; in abl, abs,, 489, 6 ; 
in seq. of tenses, .546: 548; syntax of, 
606 if. ; of pnriK)se, 608 ; w. adjs., (W8, 
4 and N. 1 : w. verbal nomis, (i08, 4, 
N. 2; as obJe(‘t or Kubjei’t, 6041; 615; 
W. prep.s., (KIO, 2; historical, 610; w. 
verbs w. acc., 613; pred. after. 612; 
tenses of, 617 ; in indir. disc., 642 ; 64.3, 


I and 2; in relat. clauses, (VIJI, 1. 
lufin. clauses, 6M), 3; as subject. 615 ; 
as pred., 616, 1 ; as api) 08 ., 616, 2; In 
exclamations, 016, 3, in abb abs., 
OKI, 4. 

Indecuon of words, 319 it. 
lutiuence, dat. of, 425, L 
in^'rS, w. a'‘c , 42(b 2- 

I Ingratis, Is in, JXi, 1. 

I -ini, I in penult, 7t2, 7. 

Inidcundus w. supine, 635, 1. 
Injnrdiif, dal. w. ve’ bs ol, 420, 1. 
Innitor w. abb, 47(), 3. 

Inquam, posithn, 079. 

Inqui^s. quant, of increm., 708. * 
Inscidn© w forct> of adverb. 497, 1. 
ln.se)>arablc preps., 313; in eoinivis., ,375. 

I Tnstar, inrieeb, 1.37, .2; V'. ^c \,, 140, 4. 

[Instrumental < ase, 4.59, 2. Instr. abb, 

I 472 IT. ; 476 .T. ; of geriiud and gerun- 
dive, iVX) 

insufitus, constr-, 453, 2. 
xntege^ w, g<*n., 452, 2. 

Intellegor, const r., 611, 2, n. 2. 

Zn/'/o i<. i*t>!).structum w. verbs of, 
(«)7. 1 

' Inlen.sj\es, 364. 

Inter ill compounvls, 370 ; 374,8; w.dat., 
424b Inter vv. aec.. ■120, 2 ; gen., 444 ; 
1 o dcriot e 1 irne, 487 , 2 ; inter nds, inter 
v6a, inter ed w. recijirocal force, 502, 
I. Inter vv. ger., 628. 

InterdicS, constr., 420, 7 ; 4fi4, 3. 
Intereft, 310. 

Interest, dat., of, 425, 2. 

Interest, constr., 444b 
Interior, rornjrar., 1.55, 1. 

111 ! erject ions, .317; w. voc., 402, 1; w, 
acc., 421; w. nom., 421, 3; w. dat., 
421, 4. 

Interrogative prons., 183 ff. ; use, 511; 
position, 075. Interrog. conjnncs., 310, 
8. Interrog. seritenccH, 377, 4 ; 378 ff , ; 
in indir. (lisc^, 642. 

Interrogd w'. lu’o aec«., 411, 2. 
Interval, abb of, 479, 3; InUyval be- 
tween events, how expressed, 488. 

, Intr& w. act!., 420, 2; te denot.e time, 

I 487, 2. 

I Intransitive verbs, 190, 2; 102, 1; w. 
Cf^natft acc., 404); imjabm. pasa., 518, 
1 and 2; (>21, 2; gerund, 020, 2. 

Intue w. abb, 490, 4. 
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4nua, adjs. in, 349 ; 363. 

Invenior, constr., 611, 2, n. 2. 

Invltus, compat., 156; w. dat. oi pos- 
gess. , 430, 2 ; w. ioioe ot aflverb, 497 , 1 . 
-10, verbs in, of ConJ. 111., 225 ff. ; quant, 
of stem syllables, 713; verbal nouns 
in, 333; diminutives, 340, 6; verbs w, 
suflSx io, J169. 
locus, doel., 147, 1. 

-idnO, patronymics in, 342, 4. 

Ionic feet, 721, 2, N. 1; verse, 744; 
stanza, 747, 19. 

-ior in comparatives, 151 IT. ; decl., 127. 
Ipse, deql., 181; w. abl. abs., 489, H; 

gen* of, w. possess., 446, 3; use, 509. 
4r, noums in, decl., 86, 1. 
irl as auxiliary in fut. pass, indn., 2i)7, 4. 
Irony, 762, 5. 

Irrational time, 720, 4. 

Irregular comparison, 152 ff. Irreg. 
verbs, 2i)0 ff. 

Is, decL, 181 ; use, 508 : is . . . qui, 508, 
4 ; is in quin clause, 595, (J. 

4s, decl. of nouns in, 102; gend., 118, 
adjs. in, 126 ; 127 ; patronymics in, 1U2. 
is in tic<% plur., 102; 105; 107, 4. Is, 
is, final, (;92. 3; 700. 

Islands, geml. of luinies of, 69; constr., 
419, 2; 462, 4 : 484, 1. 

4sBiiuu8, a* um, in superlative, 151. 
488^, intellH^es in, 364, 2. 

Iste, dwf!ri78 ; use, 505; 507,3. 

Istlo, decl., 178, 6. 

Istic, :m, 2. 
iBtO, istdc, 307, 4. 

4t llnal in Plautus, 692, 3, iv. 1. 

Ita ill ansners, 379, 1 ; ita . , . ut n6n, 
Ita . . . ut n§, 570, 3; ita ... si, 575 
I ; 654, n.2 ; ita . . . ut, 584, 6. Mean- 
ing of ita, <»,54, N. 2. 

Itaque, 315, 4. 

4timus, ad)s. in, 352. 

-it6, freqiientatives in, 364, 

4tU8, adjs. in, 346. 

4um, decl. of nouns in, 83, 6; ium ii 
gen. plur., 102 ; 103 ; 105 ; verbal nouns 
in,3,‘W; denominatives in, 't44; 350,3. 
lubed, constr., 565, 3; 642, 5; in pass. 

611, 2, K, 2. 

IQcundue w. supine, <>(15, 1. 

IddiclS, constr., 4.56, 2. 

Xtidloor, constr., till, 2, n. 1. 
XOfirerum. decl., 145, 2. 


lung’d w. abl., 474, 2 ; Cl in perf. and p. 
part., 749, VII. 

luppiter, decl., 107, 3. 

IClrd w. infin., 619, 1. 

Ills, decl., 101. 

luvenis, conipar., 158. 

luventa, iuventCls, decl., 145, 6.. Ip- 
ventQs w. plur, verb, 389, 1. 

-ius, decl. of nouns in, 83, 6 and 6; 
derivatives in, 330; 350; 363 ; 364; -Ius 
in gen. of adjs., 93. 

luvo, constr., 426, 2, N. 

Itlxt& w. acc., 420, 2; 5 in, 695, 4. 

4vus, derivatives in, 331 ; (iSO. 

4x, decl. of nouns in, 98; gend., 120; 
quant, of increm., 709. 

J 

Joy, special use of adjs. expressing, 
497, 1. 

Julian calendar, 754. 

Jussive Kubj., 559, 2; in condit.,587 ; in 
relat. clause, 593. 

Juvenal, versitication, 747. 

K 

K seldom used, 5. 

Kindred words placed near each other, 
(>(>7. 

Kfiov'irtff, constr. w. verbs of, 607, 1. 

Knowieifge, adjs. of, w. gen., 451, 1; w. 
force of adverbs, 497, 1. 

L 

L, stems in, decl., 99; gend. of nouns in, 
122; 123. Quanta of moiiosyl. in, 691* 
2; of final syllable in, 692, 2. 

Liibials, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 47 ; labialized velars, 
45; labial stems, 9(i. 

Lacer. decl., 92, 3. 

Lacus, decl., 131, 2. 

LaedS w. acc., 426, 1, n. 1. 

Laetus w. force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Liampas, decl., 110. 

Language, 1 ; 2. 

Lapis, (Uxd., 97. 

L&r, quant, of increm., 706. 

Latin language, name, derivation of, 1 ; 
2 . 1 *atin pe riml , 685 . Latin literature 
and authors, 753. 
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Iiaudd, eotistr., 599. 

Lauras, decL, l.i3, 9. 

Leap year, 755, n. 2. 

Learning, conslv. w. verbs ot. i‘>07, L 
Leaving, two dats, w, verbs of, 455, 2' 
LegO, § in pert, and p. part., 749, VU. 
Lengthening of vowels, 57 it. 

-ISns, -lentus. adjs. in, 

Led, decl., 1(K). 

Lepus, quant, of increm., T07. 

JaHters, classification of, (1; 7, rounds, 

10 ff. ; names of, indee!., 137, 1. Tenses 
in letters, 539, 1. 

Letting, abl. w. verbs of, 478, 1, 

Levd, const r., 4.»8, 4. 

LSx, quant, of increm,, 708 
LibSns w. force of adverb, 497, 1, 
Liber (Ibieelnis), Hberl, detl. H<i, 
liber, a, um, 85 , 91. 

Licet, 3U), 4; w. snbj., 504, II., 1; 580, 

11 

Lldn, g in, 092, 2 N. 

Llger, dec).. 102, 'I, N. 

Likeness, ilat., w adjs. of, 4:14, 2, goii., 
435, 4. 

Limit, ace. of, 418. 

-llmus a, um, in s^ll)er)ati^'(', 152, 3. 
Liuguals, 7 ; 8, 1. 

Linter, deel., 100, 0. 

Liqui, 1 in penult, 715, 1. 

Liquids, 7; 44, 2; 48. laquid stems, 99. 
Lis, (leel., 10<>, 4 ; quant, of iiicrcm., 
709. 


j LUdus, sing, and plur., 140. 
j Lugs, defect., 143. 

; -lus, la, lum, diminutives in, 340. 
j LUx, defeet,, IH, 2; quam. of incrom , 
710. 

LQxuria, lUxui iSs, deel., 145, 4. 

I Lyric metres (9 Horace, 747. 


I M changed to a, 5.5, developing p, 
] 52. , stems iti m, 100. Quaiit. ot 

j moi os' 1. in, (>9L 2 . of tinul syllablea 
j in, 092, J. M Otial elidcil, 7.^>, L 
Mae red u-e., 40;5, 1, 

Magm in <‘ompiir., 159, 49ti, I and 2. 
Magnus, » ompar., 154 MB-gnL eoustr., 
ns, 1 . 

! Milior in expressions of age, 4l7, 4. 
major wilhoet quam, iT!, 4. 

Mnkin vorbs of,, vv. iwe ae(‘s 4J0; w. 
subj., rsitl. 

Male, \v. (Int., 12t», 1, x. 2 ; © in, ti90, 3. 
Mai6, (*onsh-., 471, 9; n. inlin.. or snbj., 
' 5tr, 011,2. 

Maht.s^ tMiinpur.. 154 
Maue. imb'cl., 137, 2. 

Manifest US \v. gen., 451, 2. 

Manner, aid. o.", 173, 3; expressotl by 
pjirti<np , o:*>8, 1. 

' Mare, dee).. 10.5. 2; mari,ihi^»tr., 485, 2. 
I Margarita, decl., 117, 2. 
i Mas, deel., 100, 4 ; qininl. of inercin., 


literature, Konian, 753». 
litotes, 752, 8. 

Littera, sing, and plur., 140. Dare lit- 
teras, 42<j, 5, N. 

Lltum, 1 ill, 715, I. 

liicative, 73, 2; in Deid, I., 78, 4 : Deel. 
11., 8.'», 4 : Doel. Hi., 108; domi, 

1: Decl. X'., 134,2, N.; u.s adverb, 

Abl. w. loc., 393, 7. Syntax of ioe., 
482 ff.; loc. abl ,4H2ff. ; 031. 

Loc6, eonstr., 418, 3. 

Locupias, quant, of inennu., 708. 
Locus, deel., 147, 1 ; loc5, loois, < <m- 
str., 485, 2. 

Logaoedic verse, 745. 
li>iig syllables, 14, 1; 087; 088; long 
vowels w. hidden qnant., 749. 
Longluqaus, com par., 157, 1 
Longlus witb4mt quam, 471, 4 
Lddicra, defect., 144. 


I 7tK>. 

> Miisfrrif, gen. vv. adjs. of, 451, 2; W. 
i v< rbs of, 4.58, ‘.I. 

; Materia, materiSs, dec)., 145, 4. 
j M<itert(d, (bTivaMves denoting, »'J47 
i Abl. of material, 407 ; 470. 

MatQrus, coinpar., 152, 2. 

Ma-vol6, etc., 295, 3. 

I Maxima in comparison, 159. 

Maximl, denoting i»riee, 448, 1, 

M<*an.s, aid. of, 47ti fT.; expressed by 
partieip,, fl3K, L 

Measure t>f dilTenmei*, abl. of, 479. 
Measuring, abl. w. verbs of, 480, 2, 
Mad, 175* 0. 

Medeor vv . <lat., 424, 3. 

Medial v<;\v*d8, 7, 2. 

MSdiue fldius, meheruule, meber- 
calSs, interj., p. 147, fo(,tnote4. 
i Msl, defect., 141, 1. 
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I (>71 , 67o; of adjs., 672; of verbs, 67B; 
I of adverbs, 674. 
w. acc., 454, 1 ■ Modo, 61G, 3 , 657, 4, n. 1; w. subj. in 


MelOB, decl., 110, 9; ob in, 699. 

Mfirng, 176, 6. 

MeminI, w. gen., 454; 
and 2; w. abl. w. d§, 454, 3; w. cum, 
601, 4, N. ; w. pres. iu6n., 618, 2. 
Memor, decl., 128; quant, of increm., 
707. 

-men, -mentum, verbal nouns in, 336. 
M§nsa, decl., 78. 

MSnsis, decl., 102, 5. 

MSpte, 176, 6. 

MeroSs, quant, of Increm., 708. 
MeridiSs, gend., 136; defect., 138, 4 
Meritus, conipar., 166. 

Measis, decl., 102, 3. 

Met, emphatic prouom. ending, 175, 4 ; 
176, 2. 

Metaphor, 752, 2. 

Metathesis, 750, 5. 

Metoiiomy, 762, 3. 

Metrical equivalent, 722. 

Metus, defect,, 141, 1. 

Meua, (led., 17(>, 1, 

Mi = mihi, 17.5, 1 ; voc. of me us, 176, 1. 
Middle voice, 517. 

Miles, (led., 97. 

Mllitiae, loc., 78, 4; 484, 2. 

Mille, l(i8; use, 163, 2; symbol for, 170, 1. 

Milia, numc. by synesis, 389, 2. 

Million sesterces, how demoted, 757, n. 4. 
-mini, pers. ending, 2.5.5 footnote. 
Minim§ in answers, 379, 1. 

Minimi, denoting price, 448, 1. 

-mind in fut. imperat., 244, 5. 

Minor in (ixjiressions of agfi, 417, 4; 
minor, minus, without quam, 471, 
4; mindris, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Minor w. inlin., 619, 1. 

Mirabilis w. supine, 63.5, 1, 

Miror w. acc., 405, 1 ; w. gen , 458, 4. 
Mis, 17.5, (i. 

Misced w. dat., 427 ; w. abl., 474, 2. 
Misereor, miserdsed, w. gen., 4.57. Mi- 
serdscit, miserdtur, constr., 457, 5. 
Miseret, constr., 467. 

Miseror, t*onstr., 467, 2. 

Mittd, constr., 426, 6 ; w. two dats., 
43J1, 2; w. gernudive, 622. 

-md, verbal nonns in, .‘i;i6. 

Modifiers, 3H.H ff. Position of modifiers 
of 8ubje(7t, 664, 1 ; of pred., (MH, 2. of 
objects* 3 ; ixisUion changed by 
emphasis, 666; modifiers of nouns, 


condit., 587. Ndn modo . . . sed 
(verum) etfam, ti57, 4, n 1. O final 
in modo and its compels , 694. 

Moned, constr., 412 ; 456 ; 565, 6. 

Money, Roman, 757. 

-mdnia, nouns in, 336 ; 345. 

-mdnium, verbal nouns in, 336 ; denom- 
inatives in, 344. 

Mouocolou, 728, 2, n. 1. 

Monometer, 729, N. 2 

Monosyllables, quant , 691. 

Months, gend. of names of, 68 ; names of, 
in -ber, decl., 102, 6; Roman months, 
754. 

Moods, 193 ff. Mood signs, 256. Indie., 
520 ; 623 ff. Subj., 521; 541 ff. 

Imperat., 522. Moods in condit. sen- 
tences, 572 ff. , 587 ; in advers. and 
coiHM'SS. clause.s, .586; in causal 
clan.ses, 5.88 ; in relat. clauses, 589 IT. ; 
w. quin, 594 IT.; w. cum causal ami 
concess., 597 ff. ; w. cum temp., 660; 
in indir. disc., 642 ff. ; in indir, clauses, 
649. Infill., 606 ff. 

Morae or times, 720, 1. 

Morphology, 4, II. ; 60 ff. 

Mds, sing, and plur., 140. 

Motion to, how expressed, 428, 1; 429, 3. 

Moved w. abl., 463. 

Mulciber, deel., 86, 3. 

Multi, indef. number, 166, .3. 

Multiplic.atives, 162, n. 1. 

MultitUdd w. plur. verb, 389, 1. 

Multus, conipar., 164, 1 ; plur., 166, 3. 

MQs, decl, lOf), 4. 

Mute.s, 7 ; 8 ; 9; 44 ff. ; series, 45. Mute 
and liquid, quant, of syllable before, 
690. 

Mdtd, constr., 478, 4. 

N 

N assimilated to 1 or m, 5.3, 4; lost, 58, 
5; 59, 3. Steins in n, 100. Quant of 
final syllables in, 692, 2. 

Nam, 315, 5; in questions, 378, 4. 

Name, dat. of. 4.30, 1. 

Names, Roman, ^i54. Names of towns, 
constr., 418; 462; 483, 2. 

Namque, 315, 5 , 1. 
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Nasals, 7, ri; 44/2; 48. 

Nasal steins, 10(). 

Nascor, coustr., 2. 

Natalis, sing, and pi r., 140. 

Nata, abl. of specif., i80, 1. 

Natus w. abl., 409, 1. 

Navis, dec!., 102. 

Nd, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

>ne in questions, 310, H; 378, in doai»l»‘ ; 
questioiis/i80 ; in ii.dir. ques. ,049,2 ; • 
050, 1, 2, and 3 , jiOsiUon, 378. 2 , 077 , ! 
2. E elided beffue consonan’, 733 1, } 

N. 1- . 1 

NS, 310, 4 and 5 ; 055 ; w. optutr. e subj., j 
558; w. volit. subj., 559; w. subj. in | 
prohibitions, 501, 2 and 4 ; in suhstan. 
clauses, 502, 2 and N.; w. verb« <d 
fearing, 507, 1; w. subj. of imipo^e, 
5r»8; in result claus»‘S, 570, 4 ; in con- 
cess., 580, II. Ne nOn. 507 , 2 ; 055, 1. 
Nearness, dat. v . adjs. of, 434, 2; gen , 
435, 4. 

Nec, 315, 1; 392, 5; 057, 1- Nec . . . 
nec (neque), nec . . ©t 

nec, 057, 4. B in nec, 091, *0 
Necessary, dat. w. adjs, meaning, 434, 2. 
Necessity, verbs denoting, in ap|»d<»sis, 
583 ; expressed by pass. porii>liras. 
i:onj.,021. 

Necesse est vv subj,, 5(4, II., 1. 
Necne, 315, 2, n. ; 310, 8: 050, 1 and 2. 
Nectar (juant. of iucrem., 70(>. 

Nedum w. subj., 559, 7. 

Ni’cihiKi, eonstr. w. verbs of, 402. 

Nefas, indecl., 137, 2; w. supine, 035, 1. 
Negatives, 055 : w. potent, subj., 552; 
w. subj. of desire, 558; w. volit. snbj., 
559 and n.; in prohib. .sentences, 50l, 
4 ; w. quin clause: . 595; w. particip , 

0:lo, 3; p(^sition, 0)78, 1. 

Negrlegd, a in penult of perf. and p. 
l>art , 749, VH 

N§m6, use, 513, 1 ; w. quin, 595, 4. 
Nempe, lirst syl. sometimes sbtut, 

( 88, 3. 

Nepds, decl., 97. 

Naquam, indeed., 137, 3 ; compar., 

Neque’ 315, 1 ; 392, 5 ; (>50, 4 and 5 ; 
057, 1 ; in prohibitions, 4 ; w. sul»- 
st an live clauses, 508, 0. Nequ© . . . 
neque, 050, 2 ; (i57, 4 ; neque . . . et, 
et . . . naqti®. d57, 4. 


Na . . . quidero,050, 2RodS. 

Nescld quls, qul, quot, 189, 1 ; 512, 6 ; 

051. 

* Neu, see nave, 

1 -neuB, atljs. in, -347. 

1 Neuter, decl., 93. use, 188. 

! Ncuier. nom , acc., v^k;., plur. 75, 2; 

\ ucui. by signif ,70. 'ny ending, Decl 
i II., 82 ; D**cl. til., 122 IT. ; Dim 1. IV., 

• Ml, 132, I. N nt pron. or adj. as 
tngnate acc., 409. 1; 412; w paH 
gen,, 442, 6; in pris!., 394, 5 ; w. gm 
und, <.20, 1. O in iucrem. <4 nont., 
707. 

Nave, neu. 310, 5. in prtdilb 501, 4; 
w. ;ml‘Htan. clauses, 508. (». Nav© 

. . . n6ve, 050. 2. 

Ne-vie, ne-volt, 295, 3. 

Nex, delect., 1 1.2 
Nf, vowel long before, 74.3 i- 
Ni. 31(>. 3; in condit .. 574 ff 
Night, Homan, di \ isious of. 750. 

Nihil, uhbvl.. 137, 2; for n6n, 513. 3. 
Nv. quin, 5‘t5, 4 ; Nihil allud quam 
mil., praeterquam, 3,H8. 0. Nihil 
abest, (Minstr,, 59.7, 1. 

Nihill, c<.!)str., 44H. 1. 

Nimls w. part. g» u., 443. 

Nisi, 3*10, 3; w. abl. abs., 489, 2; than 
1 or'exri’pt, 510, 3; in coiidit., 574 ff. 

; nisi si, .575, 7 
■ Nitor w. nbl., 470, 3. 

Nix, dcid , 107. 

N5ia, eonstr., 5(.5, 2; 614, 2. Nail, 
naiite, In probib., 501, 1. 

N6 men, 351, 3 

Noiiiiaative iioni. plur. in adjs.,^l-.<; 

. Dccl. II., a clianged lo a, 78, 7 ; 79, 1 : 
i Dccl III., 107,0. Syntax of nom., 401 ; 
i mmi. for voc., 402, 2 ; in exclam., 421 , 3. 
j Ndmlne, eonstr., 4.5(5, 2. 
iNSn, 055; in answers, 379, 1; w. 

1 iMUenl. subj., 552 ; w. gon(u*al uegM 
050, 1 , position, OTH. Ndn quod, 

1 Quin, qua, quia, w. subj., 588.2; w. 

indie., 588, 2, N. Nan modo (©alum) 
non, 0.50, 3 ; nan sOlum (mode, or 
I tantum) . . . sed (varum) efclam, 
mi, 4, N. 1. 

Nones, 754, 1., 2. 

!Nanne,310, H ; .378. 

I Na» = ego, noster « m©UB, 000| 
j noster ^ ©go, 500, 3. 
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Slfostrila, pOHHess. prow,, 170, 4. 

' ;»Ofliflararuin, no8tr5rum nostrum, 

175,0. 

Nostrum, nostrl, u.se, 175, 2 ; 500, 4. 

Nouns, riiorpliolo^^y, (>2 ff.; gcnd., 05 ff. ; 
person and number, 72 ; cases, 73 ; 
deed., 74 ff. ; indecl., 137 ; defective, 
ISS ff. ; heteroclites, 145 ; heterogene- 
ous, 147 ; verbal, 200 ; derivative, 
328 ff. Syntax, 1^87 ff. ; agreement, 
387 ff. ; verbal av. a<‘r., 408; general 
view of cases, 4(K); noin., 401; voe., 
402; ace., 403 ff. ; dat., 422 ff. ; gen., 
41^ ff . ; abl., 450 ff . ; w. preps., 420; 
400 ; n<mns used as adj.s., 405, 3. 
Nouns, ]>ositions of modiOers of, 071. 

Novufl, emnpar., MO. 

-ns, suffix, 328; deel. of nouns in, 100, 
2; lengthens preceding vowel, 15, 3 ; 
740, 1. 

Nt, vowel short before, 749, IX. 

NttbSs, deel., 105. 

NtlbO w. dat., 421, 3. 

Ntldus, eonstr., 405, ] 

Nffllua, deel., 9:5; use, 188, 1; 513, 2 
and 3; w. force of adverb, 497, I ; w. 
quin, 595, 4; *= n5n, 513, 3. 

Num, 310, 8; 378; in indir, quest., 049, 

2 , 2 . 


Obeying, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

Object, direct, 404 ; iufin., or clause as, 
404, 3; omitted, 404, 4; indir. object, 
423 ; 424, 1 and 2 ; 434. Object clauses, 
.5<;4, 1 ; 50’5; 5(>8, 2; 013. Position of 
obj., direct and indirect, 604, 2 and 3. 

Objective compels., 372, 2. Object, gen., 
440, 2; \v. adjs., 450 ff . ; w. verbs, 
4.57. Objective modifiers, position of, 
072; 07:1. 

Oblique cases, 73, 1 ; use of, 403 ff. 

Obliviscor w. gen., 454 ; av. acc., 454,1. 

Oboedigns vv. two data., 43,3, 4. 

Obst6, eonstr., 5(58, 8. 

(Jhlaining, eonstr. w. verbs of, 560. 

Ocior, compar., 155, 1. 

Octonftrius, 741, 3. 

Od, <dd abl, ending, 84, 1. 

Oe, .sound, 11. 

0/f/c<^,derivativesdenoting, 344. Offices, 
nauH^s of, in abl., 480, 1. 

Ohs, 1517, :5; e in, 090, :5. 

Oi, <liphthong, qiialil. changes of, 34. 

-Ola, o in, 712, 9. 

01e6 w. a(^c., 4t)5, 1. 

Ollus, olla, - ille, ilia, [>. 09, footnote. 

-olus, -olum, o in, 712, 9. 

Omi.ssion, expressions of, w. quin, 
.59.5, 1. 


Number ill nouns, 72 : in A'ovbs, 199; .519. Omnis, gen. of, w. jiosse.ss., 440, 3; w. 
Numerals, Kil ff. ; adjs., 102 ff. , sym- j part . gen., 442, 2 ; first syl. sometimes 
bols, 170; adverbs, 171 ; av. di^lnbu- 1 _ sh« rt, (i8H, 3. 

tives, 171,2; in eompoundiiig numbers, j On in gcii. plnr. of (ireek nouns, 110, 7. 
171, 1. Nmnernls w. gen., 412; vv. | -dua, nouns in, .’549, 4 ; 5 in, 712» 4. 
relat., 510, 4. j OnerS. eonstr., 477, 11. ^ 

Numquam followed by quin, .595, 5. j -6ni, 6 in, 712, 7. 

Nflntid, cmistr., 42<>, 5; nClntior, Oil, -6nus, noun.s in, 349, 4; 6 in, 712, 4. 

2, N. 1- Open vowels, 7, 1. 

Ntlper, compared, 311, 4. Opera, sing, and plur., 140. 

-nils, adjs. in, 347 ; 349 ; 355. Oportet, vv. .subj., .504, II., 1 ; w. pres. 

infill., 018, 2. 

Oj^yoaing, dat., w. verbs of, 426, 1; 
eonstr. AV. verbs of, 508, 8; .590, 2. 

<5, o, sound, 10; qualit. changes of, 27 ; Ops, defect., 142. 

6, shortened, ‘M\ 4 ; o-nonns and a<ljs., 1 Optative subj., 5.51, II. ; 558. 

82; verbal nouns in 6,334,0. Nu- * OptimRtgs, deel , 100, 7. 
meral adverbwS in 6, 171,4. O, final, Opus. irorA;, deel., 101. Opus, need, 
quant, of, 692, 1; OiH: in inerein. <if eonstr., 477, III., n. ; av. supine, 635, 1. 
deel., 705; 707: of tMmj., 711. -or, verbal nouns* in, 3;i3; gend. of 

iuterj., 317, 1, 2, and 5; w. acc,, 421, nouns in. 111 ; 113. 

0 s! w, subj. of di^sire. .5.58, 5, -6r final in Plautus, 092, 3, sr. 1. 

Ob In compdfi., 374, 9 ; w. dat., 4‘.S». Ob 0^ti6 obliqua, sec Indirect diacourae. 
w. acts., 420, 2. Orati6 rSeta, 141. 
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Orl>i% 102. 4. 

Ordinal imniUerg, loa ff. ; decl., ir»0; w. 

qvUqm^ 015, % 
liiSs w. two accs., 412. 

Orpheus, decl ., ilO. 

Ortue w. abK, M), 2. 

Os, Oesls, O in. b^U, 3. 

-6e, -08, d««'L of nouns in, 97, 3; 101, 
gend., Ill; 113; d©c*l. <>f Greek ih»hih 
in, 89; Greek neuteiA in os. 110, 1) 
• ds, OB. finaMKW, ;t - om 
Oscati dialect, ‘2, 

Ostree, iled., U7, 2. 

-58U8, adjR. in, 340; 6 in, 712, f». 

-5tuB, 6 in, 712, 0. 

Ou, dipiithoii;]:, qualit. changes of, 36. 
Ovid, versitotion, 747. 

Owing t const r. \y. verb*' of, 607, 1. 
Oxymoron, 7.V2, 12. 

P, euphonic, developed, 52, o; 

lated, 53, 6; clianged to m, .55, 4. 
Paene \v. perf. indie., 538, 6 : 583, 2. 
Psionitet, <M>iistr., 457. 

Palam w. Hbl., 490, 4. 

Palatals, 7 ; 8, 1 ; 45. 

PaltlB w. u in Horace, 701, 

Pangd, S. ill pftcturn, 749, VII., n. 1. 
Panthtts, V(u*., 89, .5 ; Qs in, 701. 

Par, quant, of iiicrein., 7(X». 

Para.sitic U, 10, 3. 


tieip., 6il6 If. ; for relat, elanass, 637 ; 
denoting time, cause, manner, msauSi 
638, 1 ; eoridit,, (Mutcega., 638, 2; piir- 
liose, 638, 3; for prin. claimb W; W. 
negat., 3 ; tenses of, t>40. 

Parlicies, 3(Kl ff. ; adverbs, fl04 ff, ; 
j preps., .312 ff . ; eoujs., 314 ff. ; fnler- 
jectioiis. 317, (i.54 IT.; use of atb 

. verbs, G5I ff. Interrog. particles. 
378 ff. 

, Partlm, ;«Ki, !. Partlm . , parttm, 
i :.89, .5. 

I Perth i\t. apposition, 39,3, I. Partitive 
I gt'ii., 440, 5; 441 ff, ; substitutes for, 

I 444 , :is itred. gen., 447. 

Parts of siweeb, 61. 

Paikim \v. part, gen,, 443. 

Parvus, (M)mpar., 154. ParvI, denot- 
ing \)rice 448, I. 
j Passer, dec)., 9{t. 

j Pnssl\< voitM*, 1!)2. PnsNiv.: usf3«l irnf>er- 
.sonady, .‘102, 6 and 7. Pjiss. of verbs 
vOiicli take lwt> aces., 410, 1; 411. I. 
Pass couHtr., 51S; (ill Pass, like 
, ‘ .bile, .517. 

j Pater, decl., 99. 
j Paterfamtllfts, 79, 2. 

Patnals, KMi, 5. 

Patronyndc.s, ;M2. 

Pauci, d< fed., 144. 

Pauperta.8, pauperise, decl., 14.5, 6. 

Pau.so, ca<^i>airal, 728 ; in catalectic verse, 
729, 3 and 4. 


Pardoning^ dat. w. vcrb.s of, 426, 2. PS,x, defect., 141, 2. 

ParSns, gen. plur., KH), 2, footnote. PeeuIiaritu^H in conj., 23H ff, ; in simj. 
Parentage, expressed by al)I., 4(»7; 4(»9. of Icn.ses, .546 ff. ; in Roinan c.ileiular, 
Parenthetical tdauses in indir. di.se., 75.5. 

643, 3. Pelagus, decl., 83, 10; gend., 88. 

PariSs, Ss in, 698, 1. Pell6 w . abb, Itsb 

Paris, decl., 110. Penalty, how expressed, 45(5, 3. 

Paroemiae verse, 7.‘i0, n. Penfi-tSs, <b«d., 1(85, 7. 

Particeps w.'gen., 451, 2. Pond6 in expressions of price, 448, 3. 

Pars, sing, and plm., 140; in fractions, Penes w, a<*c.,420, 2; es in, (598, 2. 

166; w. plur verb, ‘589, 1. Peninsulas, constr. of names of, 419, 2; 

PartieiiHition, gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 2; J 481, 1. 

W. verbs of, 458, 3. 1 Penlainetcr, 729, N. 2; dactylic, 739. 

Participial system, 25i5; 2.53; often j Penthe.mimeral caesura, 7."16, footnote 3. 

wanting,' 261, 1 ; 272, 1 ; 27.5, 2; 280. Pimthomimeris, 721, 2, 8. 2. 

Participles, 200, 4; agreement, 3‘I4, 1 ; : Per in coih|k1s , 159, 1; 370; 374, 10; w. 
306; 613; wanting, ;i02, 3; in abb t acc., 406. Per w. ace.., 420, 2; denot- 
abs., 489, 7 ; as ^ub.stantives, 4iH;49.5; i ing agcin y, 468, 3; <1eiH»ting manner, 
636, 2; in seq. of tenwes, .548. Parti- 1 474, 1 ,n. Per aS,. 504, 5; 609,2. Posi- 

cip. for indn., 613, 4. Syntax of par- j tion of per in iiiljurations, 676, 2. 
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constr. w. verbs of, bl3 and i 

'■''■'4; 641. 


PlacCi derivatives denoting, 343. Place 
whitber, 491, 1., 1 ; where, dat., 428, 4; 
abl., 483; 491, 1., 3; whence, 491, 1., 2. 
Adjs. of place w, force of adverbs, 


Peroontor w. two accs., 411, 2. 

Perfect tense, 196, 2; pres. perf. and 
histor.,197. Perfect system, 234; per- 
fect stem, 248 ff . Perf. W'. pres, mean- 
ing, 299, 2 ; 538, 4. Syntax of perf. 
indie., 537 II.; in temp, clauses, 602; 
(i03, II., 1; 605, I.; perf. subj., 541, 2; 
in seq. of tenses, 543 ff. ; in condit., 
576, 1 ; 578, 2 ; 582, 2 ; 584, 2 and 3 ; in 
temp. clauses, 600, 1.; 605,1.; in indir. 
disc., (>44, 1 and 2. Perf. infiu., 617; 
620; to denote result of action, 620, 2. 
Perf. particip., 640 ; rendered by verbal 
noun, 6Ii6, 4 ; 640, 1 ; time denoted by, 
640, 1; w. habeS, (>40, 2; to denote 
result, 1)40, 3; want of active, bow 
suppliejd, 640, 4. Quant, of penult of 
dissyllabic i)erf8. and p. part., 715; of 
first two syllables of trisyllabic redup. 
perfs., 716. 

PerlclSs, decl., 110, 4- 
P(*rioiis, Latin, 085. Periods of Lat. lit- 
eral are, 753, 

Periphrastic conjugations, 236 ff. ; pas- 
sive used impersonally, 302, 7; use, 
525, 1; 531; 621; in apodo.sis, 682. 
Poriphras. fat. infm., 619, 2. 

Perttus w. gen., 451, 1; w. infin., 608, 4, 

]V. 1. 

Permittinff, gerundive w. verbs of, 022. 
Person of nouns, 72; verbs, 190, 4; 519; 
in indir. disc,, 645. 

Personal pron,, 174 ff.; use, 500; reflex, 
use, 502 ; to denote residence, 600, 5 ; 
recip. u.se, 502, 1, Pensonal endings of 
verbs, 255. Personal constr. in pass, 
voice, 611, 1 ; 621, 1. 

P(‘rsonification, 752, 9. 

Persuaded, constr., 666, C. 
Pfirsuiidhiff, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2; 

subj. w. verlws of, 565. 

Pervenld, constr., 418, ,3. 

Pfis, Sa in coinj)ds. of, 698, 1. 
}*halaecean verse, 745, 10, n. 2. 
Pheret^ratic verse, 745, 2, 4, and 5. 
Phonetic cbange.s, 22 ff. 

I*lionolog3f, 4, 1.; 5 ff. 

Phrjr*, tel., lit). 

Plg»t, {tbitsir., 457, 

Pitat|r^« I In and p, part., 749, VIL 
Pi*, lAfaett, 141, 2. 


497, 2. 

Plautus, quant, of syllables in, 690, 2; 
692, 3, N. 1, 2, and 3. Peculiarities, in 
versification, 741, 2 and 3 ; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Plpasing, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 

PlSbs, quant, of increm., 708. 

Plenty y comstr., w. verbs of, 458, 2; w. 
adjs. of, 477, II. 

Plenus w. abl., 477, II.; w. gen., 477, 
II., 2. 

Pleonasm, 751, 3. 

Plerique, defect., 144. 

Pluperfect tense, 196, 2. Plup. Indie., 
539; in letters, 539, 1; in temp, 
clauses, 601 ; 602, 1 and 2. Plup. subj., 
541, 2; in subj. of desire, 658,1; in 
seq. of tenses, 543 ff. ; in condit., 678, 
2, N. 1 ; 579; 584, 2; in temp, clauses, 
600, II. ; 604, 2 ; 605, II. ; in indir. disc., 
(^44, 2; 647. 

Plural, 72 ; wanting, 138 ; sing., 138, 2 ; 
500, 2 ; w. change of meaning, 140. 

Pluriml, indef. number, 106, 3; gen. of 
j)rice, 448, 1. 

Plus, decl., 127, 3; without quam,471, 
4. Plilrls, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 

Poetical ace., 407 ; 409, 2 ; 416 ; dat., 41!) ; 
4; 428; 429, 5»and6; 431,6; gen., 442, 
2 ami 3 ; 452 ; 458, | ; abb, 466 ; 469, 2 ; 
470, 1 ; 471, 5, 6, and 485, 3; 

Polliceor w. infiu., 619, 1. 

Pdne w. acc., 420, 2. 

P6n6, constr., 418, 3. 

Por, iiisep. prep., 313; 376, 5. 

Portus, decl., 131, 2. 

P6bc5 w. two aces., 411^2. 

Positive, 149; watJting, 155; positive for 
com par., 4!)9, 3. ^ 

Possession, derivatives denoting, 348. 

Possessive pron., 17(’»; w. gq«. in apposi- 
tion, 393, 6 ; for pred. gen., 439, 4 ; for 
subject, gen., 44t), 1, n. 2; for objecU. 
gen., 440, 2, N. 2; w. rdfert and In- 
terest, 449, 1 : use of, 501 ;'\eflex. use, 
502; w. infin., 61.5, 3; j>oSTtion of i)os- 
sess., 07.5. Pfjsficss. corapds., 372, 3. 

Possessor, dat. of, 430. 

Possilile <'ondit., 573 ; 576. 

Possum incoiiciu.s.,583; w. pres, infin., 
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^1$, % Ewaere nOa ptmum, fieri 
ada potest, rm, X 

Poet III compiis,, 374, 11; w. dat., 421». 
Post w. a<’<‘.,420, 2; t« express Inter- 
nal of time, 

Postea, 310; m series, r^n?. 4. k 2 
PosteA quam or posteAquam. 3if'», 
1 . in terap. r-laiiaes, 538, 3; tJiyj!. 

Posterus, compar., 135, 2, 

Postis, decl., 102, 4. 

Postqnam in t*>rap. clauses, 002; w. 
perf. indio., 6JB, 3, 

FostrAmfi in aeries, #‘>57, 4., v. 2. 

PostHdi^ \v, aoc., 4*20, w. gen.. 440, 
5 ; PostridiS quam, 48H, 3, n. 1 ; 002 ; 
§ in, 0‘HJ, 1. 

Postuld, ermstr., 450, i. 

Potential subj., 551, 1,; 552, in si bonl. 
clauses, iWO; in clauses of resnlf, 500, 
1 and 2; 570; in substantive clauses, 
571; in adversative clauHcs, 58.5, 1 ; 
in oonoess. clauses, .58»s 1 ; in rclat 
clauses, 591 ; 592; w. quin 514, 4!., 2; 
in questions, 042, 3. 

Potior w, gen., 458, 3; w. abf , 477, I. , 
gerundive, 023, 1. 

Potle, indecl., 137, 3. 

Praa in comptls., 169, 1 ; w. dat., 429, 
Prae w. coinpar., 471, 5; m, ubl.,41K), 
2 ; 475, 5 ; quant, of, in compds., 087, 1 . 

Praedltus w. abl., 476, 1. 

PraenOmeu, ;r»4, 3 and 5. 

Praeoertim w. cum, .598, 1. 

Praoatd, constr., 471, 9. 

Praeter in compds., w. acc. ; 400; w. 
two acos., 41X Praeter w. aci*., 420, 
2; w. compar., 471, 5. 

PraetereA in series, UTiTt 4, n. 2. 

Preteut, 310, 2. 

PrecI, defect., 142, 

Predicate, 381, 2 ; simple, ,'182 ; complex, 
384; modified, 384, 1. Pred. mmtiB, 
382, 2 ; agreement of verb with, 3iKi ; 
case, 393|» gend., .39*3, 1; verbs used 
Witli, 393, 8 ff . ; after infin., 012. Pred. 
adjs., 382, 2; after infin., 612. Pred. 
acc. 410, 1 and 3; 022. Prod dat., 
433,1. Pred gcn:,4.‘i9, .3and4 ; 44711. ; 
of price, 448; w, rAfert arnl Intereat, 
449. Clause as pred., 504, H, Preds. 
compared, 613, 7. Position of pred., 
664; 6^. 

Preparinr/t constr., w. verbs of, <i07, 1, 
HAKK. LAX. ORAM. — 29 


Prepositions, 812 tt , ; originally adverbtt, 
312, 1; 420, 4; iusep., 313; 375; in 
composition. 374. Compils, w. acc., 406; 
w. two aocs., 4 13 : w. dat., 429. Preps, 
in expressions of time, 417, 1 ; 4S7, 1 
and 2 ; 488. 1 . of plm^e, 418. 2 ; 419, 
3; denoting /or, 424, 2. of agent’.V, 
4i'u . Props w. lidjs., I, 2, and 3; 
Nv. caj.e for objtwt. gen., 440, 2, n. 1 ; 
part. 5r«n , 444 ; ** gen. w. adjs., 453; 
gen. w. verbs, 449, l,N., and 4 ; 455 ; 

I, 3, and 4; of penalty, 4.‘>(5, 3; of 
separat., 461; 'H>2, 1, 2, and 3; w. 
compar., 471, 5 ; accompaniment, 473, 
1 ; source, 4fJ7 ; manner, 47.3, .3 ; 474, 
J, K, ; cause, 475, 4. (^.hsok w. preps, 
acc., 420 ; abl., 490; abl. or acc.. 420, 
.3; 4‘)0, 3. Preps. «s advs., 420, 4; 
HdvtM*>H a.B preps., 420, 5; position 
of preps., 67t». Preps, w. infin., (KK*, 
2 , \v. geriiiid und gerundive, 628 ; 
6'!'; 6,31. 

Presbyter, dec!., 86, 3. 

Present tense, 19(>, 1. Present system, 
2.3.5. Prescni stein, 24() ff. Present 
indU;., 532 fY. ; of gen, truths, customs. 
.5.‘12, 2; bistor., 532, 3; r»02; w. lam 
did, etc,, 53.3, 1; in condlt., .577, 2; 
578, 1; iti temp. ciauseH, f)00, 1.; 
«H)3. II , 1 ; 604, 1 ; fK)5, 1. Present 
Hubj., 541, 2; 544; 54.5; in condit., 
576, 1 and 2 ; .577 ; .'i78, 2; 584, 2 and 
3; in temp, clauses, r>03, 11., 2; <>0.5, 1.; 
in imlir. disc., 644, 1. Present infin., 
617; 618, 1. Present particip., f40 ; 
want of pa.ss., how supplied, 640, ,5. 

Pn>wntui(f, constr. \v. verbs of, 595, 2. 

PrlaiKian verse, 745, 10, n. 3. 

Price, gen. of, 448; aid. of, 478. 

PrIdiA, local., 1.34, n. ; w. acc., 420, 5, 
w. gen., 446, .5 ; prldiA quam, 488. .3, 
N. 1 ; mz. 

Primary tenses, 198. Primary stems, 
.32.3, 2. Primary dcrivativcfl, 324, 2; 
328. 

l*rlmltive inceptives, 277, 1 ; 278. 

Primum, primd, in series, <157, 4, N, 2 

Princeps, dcel., <«} ; w. force of adverb 
497, 3. 

Principal parts of verbs, 20Ji; 230 ; 257 
289. Principal tenses, 198, 1 ; li 
8equen<*e, 543 ff, Prineipal cdannef 
:i86, I ; in indir. disc., <42 ; supplSr 
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by particip., 639. Principal elements 
of sentences, 381. Principal caesura, 
728, N. 2. 

Prior, primus, 155, 1; w. force of ad- 
verbs, 497, 3. 

Priusquam, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
(K)6, 

Pr6, pr6d, in compds., 374, 12; w.dat., 
429. Pr5 w. abl., 490, 2 ; w. ger., 629, 
1. o short in compds. before f, 719, 1. 
Proceleusmatlc, 721, 2, n. 1. 

Proclitics, 17, 2. 

PrOcllvls, compar., 157, 2. 

Procul w. abl., 490, 4. 

Prftdltur, constr., 611, 2, n. 3. 
Prdgrnfttua w. abl., 469, 2. 

Prohibed, constr., 464, 1; 668, 8; pro- 
bibeor, 611, 2, n. 2. 

Prohibitions, imperat. in, 661, 1-3; subj. 
in, .561, 2. 

Proinde, 307, 5 ; 316, 4. 

Prolepsis, 493. 

PrOmittd, constr., 468, 4. 

Pronominal adjs., 188; 616. 

Pronouns, 172 ff.; classes, 173; personal 
and reflexive, 174 ; possess., 176; 
demon. , 177 ff . ; determinative, 180 ff. ; 
relat.,182; iiitorrog., 183; indef.,185ff. ; 
special endings of, 179 ; correl., 189; 
as subject, omitted, 387, 1 ; agreement, 
396 ff.; w. two or more antecedents, 
398. Use <d pers. pron., 500; demon., 
505 ff. ; deterraiu., 598 ff. ; relat., 619 ; 
interrog., 611 ; iiidef., 512 ; gener. 
indef., 614ff. ; gen. relat. w. indie., 
526, 3. Prons. in indir. disc., 64.5; 
position of prons., 676. Prows. brought 
together, <J76, 2 
Pronunciation of l^itin, 10 ff. 

PrdnuB, compar., 167, 2. 

Prope w. aoc., 420, 2; w. i>erf. indie., 
m, 6 ; 583, 2. 

Proper nouns, 62, 1; plur. of, 1.38, 1. 
Proplnquua, compar., 157, 2. 

Proplor, proximus, 165, 1; w. acc., 
43.5, 2; w. force of adverb, 4iJ7, 1. 
Proplus w. ace., 420, 6. 

Proi>ortional8, 162, n, 2. 

Propriety, verbs denoting, in apodosis, 
683. 

Propter w\ nee., 420, 2; w. reflex. 

pron., 604, 5* 

?r6rtU0 in tmiwers, m 


Prosody, 4, V.; 686 rf.; quant., 687 ff.; 
versification, 720 ff.; figures of pros- 
ody, 733. 

Prosopopeia, 762, 9. 

Prdsplcid w. acc., or dat., 426,4, n. 

Protasis, 572. 

Prout, 316, 2. 

Pr6vide6 w. acc. or dat., 426, 4, n. 

ProximS w. acc., 420, 5; w. dat., 436. 

Proximus, see propior. 

PriidSns, decl., 128 ; constr., 453,4 ; w. 
force of adverb, 497, 1. 

-pte, prons. in, 176, 6 ; quant, in ending, 
691, 1. 

Pudet, constr., 467 and 4. 

Puer, decl., 85. 

Pungrd, Q in pUnctum, 749, VII., n. 1. 

Purpose, dat. of, 426, 3; subj. of, 668 ; w. 
quin, 594, II., 2 ; 696, 2 ; denoted by 
infin., 608; by gerundive, 622; 626, 6; 
627, 2; by gerund, 626, 5 ; 627, 2; by 
supine, 633 ; 034; by particip., 638, 3. 
Position of purpose clause, 683, 3, n. 

Puta, a in, 695, 4. 

Puts w. gen. of value, 448; putor, 
constr., 614% V. 1. 

Pyrites, decl., 81. 

Pythiambic stanza, 747, 16 and 17. 

Q 

Qu, sound, 12; changed to o, 56, 2; 
dropped, 58, 1. 

Quaei^, constr., 411, 4. 

Qu&lis, interrog., 184, 6. 

QuS.lis, qu&llBCumque, relat. adj., 
1H2. 4 ; correls., 189. 

Qu&lisqu&lis, 182, 4. 

Quaiislibet, 189. 

Qualitative phonetic changes, 24 ff. 

Quality, abl, of, 473, 2. 

Quam w. superlat., 159, 2; adverb, 306, 
3; conj., 318, 2. w. compar., 471, 1, 2, 
4, and 6 ; 499, 1, 2. and .3; w. subj., 570, 
1; w. infin., 64.3, 2. Quam pr6, 471, 
7. Quam s! w. subj., 684. Quam 
quod w. subj., 588, 2. 

Quamdid, quam did, .316, 1. 

Quamquam, 3H>, 4 ; in concess., 586, 
1., 1 and 2 ; in iudep. clauses, 68i>, II., 
4; w. infin., 643, 2. 

Quam vis, 316, 4 ; in coucess., 586, II., 
1, 2, aud 6. 
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■lA»d5,3l6,l«Q^ T; in causal clmiMS, 

KIHBB. 

piLanddqiildem, 316, 7. 

Kiantitative phoncdc changes, 37 

Puantity,14 ; 667 ff. ; hidden, 15, 1 ; 749; 

I signs of, 16, 4 ; varying in rwtK. siems, 

I and siidlxes, 325; in final syUahlea 
(il»2; in increments, 702 ff. , in dcriv. 
endings, 712 ; in stem syllables, ,13 ff ; 
in ooinpds , 719. 

Quantum vis, quantumlibeti, 316, 4. 

Quantus, reUl adj , 182.4 iiitcrrog , 
184, 6; coi'rel., 189. Quauti denot- 
ing price, 4<i8, 1 and 4. 

Quantusvis, 189. 

Qudrd w. subj., 591,4 ; w. iulh'.., 643, i : 
6 in, 696, 1. 

Quasi, 316, 2. w. QUidutu. M2, 5; w. 
Hubj, in condit., 581. I in quasi, 693; 
a in, 719, 4. 

Que, 315, 1 ; Q?, 1 ; 691, 1; i_n s«'rie‘^, 
<i57, 6 , N. ; position, 677, 2. Idem . . 
que, 508, 5. Que . . . que. que . . . 
et, que . . atque, neque fnec) . . 
que, fl57, 4. 

Quercus, decl., 133,5. 

Questions, 378 : double, 880; fmtential, 
557; deliberative, 559, 4 ; repudiating, 
559,6; in indir. disc., 642, 2 and 3; 
indirect, 649, 2; (mO. 

Qui, relat. pron , 1H2; use, 510; in- 
terrog., 183 ff. ; use, 511, indef., 185ff ; 
use, 512 Qui w. indU ., 589, I.; w. 
subj. of puriK)se, 5!K); w. subj. of re- 
sult, 591 ; w, subj. (»f cause, 592; in 
condit., 593, iii concess., 593, 2. 
Qui dicitur, qui voefttur, 510, 7. 
Quod a.s a<lvcrb. acc., .510, 9; »n re- 
strictive relat. <'l:»use, 5'‘1, 3, 

Qui. loc. of qui and quia, 182, 1 ; 184, 4 

Quia, 3ir»,7; in eausal clauses, 6SH; w. 
inlin., 643, 2. A in quia, t>95, 4. 

Quicumque, general relat., 182, 3. 

Quldam, IH7, 3; use, 512; w. quasi, 
512, 5. 

Quidem w. pron., 500, 1 ; position, (>77. 

Quids, quant, of i nc re rn., 708. 

Quicquid of iiersons, 510, 10. 

Quilibet, 187,2; use. 614. 

Quln,316,6; w. indie., 594, 1. ; w.subj., 
594, II. 

Quin&rius, 757. 

Quippe w. relat., 592, 1 and 4; w.cum, 


598, 1 ; first syllable somatimos short* 
688, 3. 

Quirla, quant, of Inereiu., 709, 

Quis, interrog , 183 ff. ; use, 511; indet* 
185 ff ; use, 512; correl., W; w. quin 
, cbm8t>, 596, 4. Quid, interrog. od- 
j verbial, 511, 5 

^ Quis Qulb’!8, p. 71, footnote 3. 

> Quisnani, i.H4, 5 
' Quiepiam, isi, 1; use, 512, 

I Qufsquam, 187, 1 ; use, 513. 

Quisque, 187. 4; use, 514 ff . ; w plnr. 
verb. 389, 3; w. mums, w prons., 442, 
4; v^ iibl. abs., 489, 8 ; w 8UU8, 503. 
4 ; 675, 2 

Quisr^uis, general relat., 182. 3. Quic- 
j quid u.sed rf j>ev.sons 510, 10. 

I Qmtum, i In, 715, 1. 

! Qui via, 187, 2; use, Mf 
I Qud, 3>|6, .'i ; 510, 11. w' subj of pur- 
j)ON**, 568; in relat. clauses, 589 ff . 

I Quoad, 316, 1 ; in temp, ciau.ses, 603. 

I Quoa, 30;, 7 ; in cauHsil <‘lauHes, 588. 

Quod-clauHcs, 588, ,3 and 1 ; restrictive, 
u . .Mi'.q., 591, 3, 

QiioJ, qudius, p. 71, footnote 3. 

Quonj, 316, 1, 4, and 7. 
j Qudmiixus, .’qo, 5; w. subj. of purpose, 

1 

i Quonlam,316,7 ; In causal clauses, 588. 

Quoque, 315, 1 ; 657,3; iM)sition, f*57, 3 ; 
677; o ill, 719, 4. 

Quot, quoius, relat. adjs., 182, 4; in- 
lerr<»g., 184, 6; correl., 189. Quotus 
Quisque, 515, 6. 

R 

B, sound, 12 ; assimilaterl, .53, 5; lost, 58, 
5. Stems in r, 9ii ; geud.,111 ff.; verb 
Ktcins in r, p. part, of, 2.13, 2. Quant 
of final syllables in r, 6‘.»2, 2; quant, 
of e before r in increni.of conj.,7n,2 

R&dix, I led., 98. 

R&strum, dec!., 147, 4. 

Ratum, a in, 715, 1. 

B&vis, dc< l., 102, 2. 

-re ^ -ris, 210. 

Be,in8ep. prep.,313; 375,6; incompds.t 
375, 6, 

Kearling, rhythmieal, 732. 

lieal condition, 573; .574. 

Reason, clauses expressing, 588 ; 592. 
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Beciprocal use of proas., 502, 1. 
lieeolkction^ gen. w. adjs. of, 451, 1. 
Becordor, ctmstr., 465. 

Eec€Ls5, constr., 5^, S. 

Red, re, 313; in compds., 376, 6. 
Redoled, w. acc., 406, 1. 

Reduplicated proas., 182, 3 and 4; per- 
fects, 261 ; quant, of first two sylla- 
bles of trisyllabic red up. pcrfs., 710. 
Reduplication in pres., 247, 0 ; perf., 251 ; 

<M)mpds., 251, 4. 

Rdfert, constr., 449. 

Retertus, constr., 453, 5; 477, 11., 2. 
Refiexive or Middle u.se of verb, 407; 
410, 1. 

Reflexive pron., 174 ff. Reflex, use of 
prons., 602 ff. 

lie/usinf/f constr. w. verb.s of, 608, 8; 
595, 2 * 007, 1. 

Ueijarding, verba of, w. two acc.s., 410; 
w. two dais., 433, 2; w. pre<l. gen., 
447. 


Repeated action den^ited by imperfect 
indie., 634,3; by Ctim-clauRe, 001, 4; 
by plup. indie., 602, 2; by imperf. 
and piup. subj., 602, 3; by histor. 
infin.,010, 1. 

RepelliJiff, dative w. verbs of, 427. 

Reperior, constr., Oil, 2, n. 2. 

Rep5sc5 w. two aces., 411, 2. 

Repudiating questions, 559, 5. 

Requies, decl., 146, 3; quant, of in- 
crem., 708. 

Res, decl., 134. 

litisidence denoted by personal pronouns, 
500, 5. 

dat. w. verbs of, 420, 1. 

Rest in catalcctic verse, 729, 4. 

Re-stingu6, i in perf. and p. part. 749, 
VII. 

Restrictive clauses w. quod, 591, 3. 

Result, .subj. of, how developed, 609, 1 
and 2; claii.scs of, 570; relat. clause 
of, 591, 2. Position of result clause, 


RSgnd w. geu., 458, 3. 683, 3, N. 

Regd w, acc., 42(i, 1, n. 1; § in perf. R§te, decl., 103,2. 

and p. part., 719, VII. Rex, decl., 98; as adj., 495, 3; quant. 

Redation, dat. of, 425, 4. of incretn., 708. 

Relative pron,, 182; use, 510; general Rb§a, 6 ijj, 689, 2. 
relat., 182, 3; corrcl., 189; original i Rhetoric, figures (d, 762. 
force, 3i)<t; construction, 399; attrac- , Rhetorical questions, 642, 2. 
tion, 3911, 5; w. clause as auteced., | Rhythm in arrang. of words, 670. Early 
399, 6; abl. of relat. - postquam, | Latin rhythms, 748. 

488, 3; w. adjs., 510, 4; iM»sitiou in Rhythmic acTcnt, 724 ; series, 726. 
sentence, 677. i Rhythmical reading, 732. 

lielalive clau 80 .s, noun, adj., or parti- ' RIded w. acc., 405, 1, 
cip.,610, 6 ; moods in, 589 0. ; w. volit. ; -rimus, a, um. in Hup(‘rlat., 162, 1. 
snhj. of purpose, 51K) : w. pi»tcut. .subj. Rivers, gend. <d names of, 68. 
of result, 591 ; denoting caust*, .592 ; Rog6 w. two arcs., 411, 2. 
condit., 593, 1 ; concess., 693, 2; w. Rdma, decl., 78, 4. 
infin., 64.3, 1; to characterize iiuhd., Roman promin. of Latin, 10 IT. Roman 
or general auteced,, 591 , 1 and 2 ; after literature, 753; calendar, 754, 755; 
Qnue, sdlue, etc., 591, 6 ; after com- money, 767. 

par. w. quam, 591,6: after dignus, Romance languages, derivation from 
indlgnus, Iddneus, aptus, 591, 7: Latin, 3. 

position, 6H;L 2, n. Htmts, 318 ff. ; strong and M'Cak, 327. 

Relative and absolute time, 542 ff. Root stems. 323. Root, words, 324, 1 ; 

Relieving, constr., w. verbs of, 462. 327. Root verbs, ^157. 

Relinqud w. two dats,, 4ii3, 2; I in Rdstrum, .sijig. and plur., 140. 

jMwf. atid p. part., 749, VII. -rs. fled, of nouns in, 106, 2. 

Reliqui facere, 447, 1. : Ruber, fled., 85; 91. 

Rt^memhering^ constr. w. verbs of, 464. i Rules <d syntax, 662. 

coiLStr, w. verbs of, 456. j Rds, geufl., 119, 2; constr., 410, 1; 
Remlid^WOr w. pm., 464 ; w. acc., Hire, 462, 4 ; rdrl, 484, 2. 

4fi4| it; . { Rutuna, u in |kenuU, 716, 1# 
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g j Semi-vowels, 7, 4 ; 44, 3. 

Senftrius, 729, n. 6; 743. 

S, sound, 12; unchanged, 50; changed ! Senatus, deeL, 131, 'A. 
tor, f*0; 101,1 ; asynnilated, 5;i, 7 ; 54, 1 SmtDnt/, two data. w. verbs of, 4il3, 2; 
2; lost, 58, 5; 5*.>, 4 ; Htenis in s, 101. | genuidive vv. verbs of, 022. 

Deel. of nouns in a, lOib 3; quant, of Senecta, senectus, deel., 145,0. 
increm., 700; 707. Final ayl. in a, I Senex, ded., 10? ; eompar,, 158. 
short before following consonant, 088, . Soatt nees. synlaK of, :s7l': IT, ; elassitica 
1,N. 2; 733, 1, N. 2. ! tioi)i, 377 it.; bjuino, 377 , eompd.,3TT, 

Sacer, coiupar., 156. ! 2 ; 385 : desdanit., 377,3 ; interrog., 377, 

•Saepe, compared, 311, 4. I 4; 378; 377, 5; cxeKun., 

Sai, sing, and plur., 140 , defect., 141, 2; [ 377, G ; in indir. disc., 042. 

S/ in, 601, 2 ; quant, of inereiu., 7fM). • dat. w. verbs of, 428, 2 ; gen. 

Saiatarls, (Xanpar., 157, 2. w. adj.s. (d, 4.52, 2 ; abl. oi. 4<;i IT. ; 620 ; 

Samnis, quant, of increm., 70!t.. eiupliasis produced by, 665, 4. 

Sanci5, & in perf. and p. purl., 740, SSpte, 175, 6. 

VII. I Sopten&rius, 741, 2. 

SSnS in answers, 370, 1 , ' Seqiunui. of tenses, 543, iMculiarities, 

Sapi5 w. a('c., 405, 1. I r>4<) If. 

Sapphic verse, 730; 745, band 7; stanza, ' Sequitur, w, subj,, 57 i, i. 

747, 2 and 3. i Scrie'<, ho\,' begun and eoidimiod. 657,4, 

Satis, compared, 311, 4; \v. d it., 426, I, ' n. 2; rhythmie, 726. 

N. 2 ; w. part, gen., 443 ; w. faciS or j S<‘rvhn;, dat. u . verbs of, 426, 1. 
dic6, 426., 1, N. 2. I Sfiscenti used indefinitely, 163, 2. 

Satur, ileel. 02, 1. S6s(', .7.5, 

Saturnian verse, 748, 2. Sesterces, 757, 2 and tiotos. 

Satus vv. abl., 460, 2; a in, 715, 1. S6stertium, 757, 2, n. 4. 

verbs of, vv. indir. di.sc., 641. | SSstertius, 757 .'nul 2. 

Scidi, i in penult, 7ir», 1. I Seu, 31*., 2 , 302, 5. 

Scions, w. force of adverb, 407, 1. , Short s^llabh^s, 14, 2 , 680, Short vowels 

Scilicet, 310, 1. i syilables w. hidden quant., 740, IX. 

-Sed, inceptiv(‘8 in, 365. Vowel, long I and X. 

before sc6, scor, 740, 1 and n. 2. Shortening of vowels, 30. 

Scribd, constr., 426, 5. Shovin.t/^ verbs of. w. two. aces., 410, 

SS, insep, prep., 313; in comfMls, 375, 7. Si, 316,3; meaning, 575, 1 ; w. ojit. subj., 
Second deeb, 82 IT, Stxunid eoiij., 200 IT. ; 558, 5; in <‘ondit , 572 IT ; in indir. 

2(>0 flf. quest., 4540, 11 3. w. jdnp. indie., 630, 

Secomlary tenses, 108, 2. Seeoiidury 2. Si quidem, 574, 1. SI . . . sic, 

sterns, 323, 3, Secondary derivative.s, 575, 1, n. 

324, .3; 330. -8l ill Greek dais., 110, 8. 

Secundum w. acc., 420, 2. Sic, 308, 2; dcrivati<.n, .575, 1, n. ; (>M, 

Seettris, decl., 102, 3. n. 2. Sic . . . ut, .584, 6. 

SSd ” s§, 175, 6 ; sSd, s6, insep. prep., Sicut, 316, 2 ; sicuti w. subj. in condit., 
313; in compds., 375, 7. .581, 4. 

Sed, 315, 3 ; 650, 1 . N6n sdlum (modo, -sills, adjs. in, 352. 

tantum) . . , sed etiam, 6.57, 4, n. 1. Silver age, writers of, 753, 4. 

SddSs, decl., 106, 1. -Sim in pei f. snbj., 244, 4; in adverbs, 

Speming, pred. gen. w. verbs of, 447. .'50(5, 2. 

Sellhiff, gen. w. verbs of, 448, 4; abl., Simile, 752, 1. 

478, 1. Slmllis. cciiupar., 152, 3 ; w. dat., 2; 

Sgmentlfl, deck, 102, 3. w. gen., 435. 4. n. ; 451^, 2. n. 1. 

8<iini-de|X)nent verbs, 224 ; 267 ; 283,1, Simple s< ntenee, 377, 1; elements of, 
SSminecis, defect., 114. .'181 ff. ; arrang. of words in, 664. 
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Simul, 31<5, 1; w. abl., 4J)0, 4; in temp, 
clauses, 602. 

Simul ac, simul atque, simulEtc, sl- 
mulatque, 316, 1 ; in temp, clauses, 
53«, 3; 602. 

Sin, 316, 3; in condit., 574 ff. 

-sin in Greek dat. plur., 110, 8. 

Sine w. abl., 400, 2. 

Singular, 72 ; wanting, 139. 

Siquidem, 316, 3 and 7 ; i in first syl- 
lable, 719, 4. 

Sis, stlltis = si vis, si vultis, 296, 3. 
Sit id w. acc., 405, 1. 

SitlB, decl., 102, 2. 

-sit5, frequentatives in, 364. 

Sltum, Iin,716, 1. 

Situs, defect., 141, I. 

Sive, 315, 2 ; 392, 6. Sive . . . sive, w. 

indie., 526, 3. 

Size, gen. of, 473, 2, n. 1. 

Skill t gen. w. adjs. of, 461, 1. 

Smiellt constr. w. verbs of, 405, 1. 

-s6 in fut. perf., 244,4; frequentatives 
in, 364. 

Socer, decl., 86, 3. 

861, defect., 141, 2; 6 in, 691, 2. 

S61um, n6n sSlum . . . sed (v6rum) 
etlam, 667, 4, n. I. 

S51us, decl., 93; w. force of adverb, 
4il7, 1; gen. of, w. possess., 446, 3. 
Sdius Qiii w. subj., 691, 6. 

Sonants, 7 ; 8, 2. 

Sontis, defect., 144. 

Sotadeaii verse, 744, n. 2. 

Source, abl. of, 467 ff. ; 629. 

Space, acc. of, 417 ; abl. to denote inter- 
val of space, 479, 3. Summary of con- 
structions of space, 491, III. 

Spariuff, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 2. 

Special constrs. vr. gen., 445 ; 446; w 
infin., 616. 

Specl6s, defect., 141, 1. 

SiHjcification, acc. of, 416; abl., 480 ff. 
Specimen, defect., 138, 4. 

SpecuB, decl., 131, 2, 

Speech, parts of, 61 ; figure.^ of, 760 ff. 
Sp6r5 w. infill., 619, 1. 

Spirants, 7, 7 ; 44, 3. 

SjMmdaic line, 736, 3. 

Simndee, 721, 1. 

Stanzas, 7*'^ : 731 ; of Horace, 747. 
8tatu5, constr., 418, 3; 665, 5. 
Statuin, a in, 716, 1. 


Stem in decl., 74; stem characteristic, 
74, 2 ; in Decl. 1., 78, 1 ; Decl. IL, 83, 1 ; 
Decl. in., 96, 1 ; 98, 1 ; 99, 1 ; 100, 1 ; 
101, 1; Decl. IV., 131, 1; Decl. V., 
134, 1. Stems of verbs', 203; forma- 
tion of, 245 ff. ; classes of stems, 323. 
Stem vowel lost in compds., .‘UiO. Stem 
syllables, quant, in, 713 ff . ; retained 
in inflected forms, 717 ; deriv. retain 
quant, of prim., 718. 

Stiti, i in penult, 716, 1. 

St6, e in steti, a in statum, 716, 1. 
Strigrilis, decl., 102, 3. 

Strong caesura, 736, footnote. 

Strophe, 731. 

Strues, decl., 106, 1. 

Stru6, ii in pi^rf. and p. part., 749, VII. 
Sub, subs, in compds., 374, 13; w, dat., 
429. Sub w. acc., 420, 3; w. abl., 490, 
3; w. acc. to denote time, 487, 2, 
Subject, 1; simple, 382; complex, 
383; modified, 383, 2. Subject nom., 
387 ; pronom. subject omitted, 387, 1 ; 
indef. or gen., 388, 3 ; two or more w. 
one verb, 392; of infin. in acc., 414 ff. 
Infill, as subject, 609. Subject clauses, 
564, 2; 571, 1 and 2. Subjects com- 
pared, 613, 6. Position of subject, 
(K>4 ; 682. 

Subjective gen., 440, 1 ; as pred. gen., 447. 
Subjuiiriive mood, 194; syntax of, 521 ; 

541 ff . , tenses, 541 ff. ; seq. of tenses, 

542 ff . ; in indep. sentences, .551; in 
subord. clauses, 562, in substantive 
clauses, 564 ; in object clauses, 5(>6 ff. ; 
potential, 55 1,1.; 5.52; optative, 55 1,11.; 
558; volitive, 551, 111. ; 559 ; subj and 
imperat. in commands, 5(i0 ff . ; subj. 
of purpose, 5<)8; iu conditions, 573; 
576 ff. ; 579; 587: in causal clauses, 
588, II.; w. cum, causal and concess., 
.597 ; 598 ff. ; w. cum temp., 600, II. ; 
w. pOBtquam, 602, 2, n. 2 ; 602, 3 and 
4; w. dum, etc., 603, II., 2; 604; in 
indir. disc., 642 ; 643 ; in indir. clau.ses, 
649; in indir. quest., 649, 2. 

Subordinate conjuncs., 314, 2; 316. 

Subord. clauses, 386, 1 ; subj. in, 
662 ff . ; iu indir. di.se., 643 ; 649, 1; 
l>osition, (583. 

Substantive clauses w. subj., 563, 1; 
564 ff.; 571. 

Subs iu compds., 374, 13. 
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Subter w. acc., ho, 3 ; w. abL, 4W, 3. Syntax, 4, IV. ; 37C ff . ; sent«nc6«, 3T6 IT. i 
Suffixes in dwl,, 74; in formation of nouns, 400 ff . ; adja., 4^^; prong,, 
words, 320 ff. 500 ff. ; verbs, 517 ff, j nartiules. 654 ff. 

Sui, decl., 175; use, 502 ; 603; direct Kales ol syntax, 062 Figures of gyn- 
aiid indirect reiiex., 504. f in slbl, tax, 751. 

603. Systems of the '"ert*, 2.32 ff, 

Suitublet constr. w. adjs, meaning, 4*14, .•*yRtt>lo, 73.3, 6, 

2; 435, 1. 

Sum w. dat., 430; w. two dats., 2; 
w. pred.gen., 447 ; 448; abl., 4/4, 3, T, sound, 12; changed to d, 52,2; 
in periphrastic coujs., 531; \v. pre^l. simiUtcd, 55, 1 and 3; lost, 60. 2 

adjs. in apodosis. 58;*. 3. SU'*ns in fc, 07; geud. of, 122. T 

Supellex, d<‘fect., 1.3b, 4. changed to 8 in supines and p. parti- 

Super in compds. w. aco., 406: \v dat., ciph 1. Quant, of munosyt. In, 

420. Super w. acc., 420, 3; w. abl., \ 001 2, ot tiirnl syllablegin, 602, 2, 

41K), 3. I Taced, w. acc., 405, 2. 


Superlative, 140‘ irregular. ir>2 ff. ; 
wauting, 1.57; formed by mfi-x^riS, 
159. Sujx'rlativo w. i)an. g'm., 442, 
w. abl. of diff., 470, 1 ; w. nOai., 51(?, 
; w. quisque, 615, 2. Meaning of 
Hiiperlat., 40.S. 

Superstes, w. gem or dat., 451, 2, n 1. 

Superus, com par., 1.5.3, 2. 

.Supiuc, 2(K), 3 ; formation, 2.'>o, 2 ; constr., 
480. 1; in seq. of te»<8(*s, 54b; syntax 
of, 6.32 ff. ; sup. in am, 6,33 ff. ; w. e6, 
6.'}3, 2; w. iri, (>3.3, 3; sup. in ii, (>:i3 
Quant, of penult of dissyl. supines and 
p. particijdes, 715. 

SuppeditS w. ac<'., 405, 2. 

Supply, derivatives denoting, .'146. 

Supra w . acc., 420, 2 ; w. ctunparativ^ s, 
471, 5, 

Surds, 7; 8, 2. 

-8uri5, desideratives in, 

Stis. docl., 107. 

Suacipi5 w. gerundivt*, 622. 

SUU3, J76; use, .502; 503; w. quisque, 
503, 4 ; (>75, 2; direct and indir. reflex., 
5(H. 


Ta4S»dct, “onstr., 457 
Tukiuy awnpt dat. w. verbs of, 427. 
j Taiis,‘ 17K, correl , 180. Tali® 
quails, 58*1. 5. 

Tara. 30«\3 ; meaning and use. <134, n. 2 . 

Tam . . . quara, 584, .3. 

I Tamen. 31.5, 3, t>50, 1. 

Tametsl 316, 4 ; in conccss. 5H<i, I., 1. 
Tair'^uam, :5H;, 2; w. abl. aas., 4H0, 2; 

\> Mibj. in condit., 584. 

' Tandem in quest ion.s, .'^78, 3. 

TangfS, a in tactum, 740, VII., 1. 

; Tantlsper. 310. 

TantSpere, meaning and us(>, r»51, n. 2. 

' Tantum abest ut, 570, 2. N6n tan- 
I turn . . . Bed (v6rum) otlam, (>57, 
4, N. 1. 

Tautus, 178, 8; correl., 180; \v. iiderrog., 
r»ll, 4. Tanti, constr., 448, 1 and 4. 
Tantus . . quant us, 584, 5. 

j -tas, derival ives in, 314 ; 315. 
t Tii.i1i\ constr. \v. verbs of, 405, if* 
Tr<t('hi:ty^ veri>H of, w. two aces., 411. 
TSd, 17.5, 6. 

Tegd, 6 in perf. and p. part., 740, Vli. 


Syllaba anceps, 720, 5. 

Syllabic caesura, T.'V, footnote. 
Syllables, 13 ; quant., 14 ff. ; 687 ff. ; post- 
ton ic, 19; 24 : dual, quant, of, 691 ff. 
Synaeresis, 7ii3, 3, 4. 

Synaloepha, 733, 1 , n. 3 and 4. 
Synapheia, 733, 1, N. 4. 

-Syncope, 733, 7 ; 750, 2. 

Synecdoche, 752, 4. 

Synesis, ;t89; 397; 489, 9 ; 603,2. 
Synizesis, 7il3, 3. 

Syntactic compds., 371, 2. 


TSmet, 175, 4. 

Temperd w. a<'c. or dat., 426, 4, N. 
Templum, dind., 8.3; omitted, 445, 2. 

! Temporal conjufics., 316, 1. Temp, 
j clau.ses w. cum, fKK); w. postquam, 
i eh-., (K)2; w. dum, etc., <KJ.3 ; w. ante- 
Quam and prlusquam, 606; posi- 
tion, 683, 2, N. 

Tempos est w. infin., 608, 4, N. 2. 
Tenges for incompleofj and (uimpleted 
action, 196; prin. and hlstor., 198. 
Tense signs, 2rj6. Tcns<;8 of indlc.» 
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mfl.\ sttbj., Miff.; 554 ; 658, 1. 
S®q. of teuses, 543. Force of tenses in 
coiidit., 576, 1 and 2; in indir. disc., 
644. Tenses of iufin., 617 ; of particip., 
MO. 

Tenus w. gen., 446, 5; w. abl.,490, 2, 
N. 3; after its case, 676. 

-ter, adverbs in, 300; verbal nouns in, 
3M; decl., 99, 2; adjs. in, 351. 
Terence, peculiarities in versification, 
690, 2 ; 692, 3, n. 1, 2, and 3 ; 741, 2 and 
3; 743, 4, N. 2. 

Terminational comparison, 151. 

-teruus, adjs. in, .‘i49; 355. 

Terra, constr., 48."), 2. 

Terrlbills w. supine, 635, 1. 

Testis sum w. inlin., 613, 3. 

TSta, 175, 5. 

Tetrameter, 729, n. 2 ; dactylic, 739, 2 ; 
trochaic, 741, 2 and 3; iambic, 743, 4 ; 
Ionic, 744, N. 2. 

TOtrapody, 721, 2, n. 2. 

T(‘trascme, 720, 3. 

Tetrastich, 731, N. 

Thematic vowel, 212, footnote 1; 247 ff. 

Thematic verbs, <158. 

Thesis, 725. 

Th'hikinff, constr. w. verbs of, 613; 641. 
Third decl., 94 ff. Third conj., 212 ff . ; 
268 ff. 

Threatenhifjf^ dat. of verbs of, 426, 2. 
-tia, nouns in, 345. 

Tibur, decl., 108. 

-ticus, -ticius, adjs. in, 360. 

-tl6s, nouns in, <‘145. 

-tills, adjs. in, 352. 

-tlm in adverbs, 306, 2. 

Time, acc. of, 417; abl., 486; 487; de- 
noted by preps., w. ace., 417, 1 ; 487,2 ; 
\v. abl., 487, 1 ; interval of time, 479, 
.3; 488. Adjs. of time, w. force of 
adv(‘rbs, 497, 2. Time, absolute and 
relat., 542 ff. Time denoted by parti- 
ciples. 6<38, 1. 

TimeO, constr., .567. 

Time.s, or Inorao, 720, 1. 

-timus, adjs. in, :i52. 
tlnir5, tlnfiruO, i in perf. and p. part., 
749, VII. 

-tlnus, adjs. in, 356. 

-tl6, verbal nouns in, 3.33. 

Tis « tul, 176, 6. 

Titles, superlat. as, 498. 1. 


-tits, frequentatives in* 364. 

-tivus, adj. in, 350; i in, 712, 5. 

-t6, frequentatives in, 364. 

-tor, verbal nouns in, 334; denomina- 
tives in, 3M, 4; as adjs., 495, 3. 

Tot, denom. adj.; 178, 8; correl., 189. 
T6tus, decl., 93; w. loc. abl., 485, 2; w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Towns, gend. of names of, 69; constr., 
491, II.; whither, 418; w. ad, 418, 4; 
whence, 462; wdiere, 483. 

TrSdo w. gerundive, 622. Trfi.dor, 
constr., 611, 2, n. 1. 

Trah6, a in perf. and p. part., 749, VIl. 
Trans in coin|xls., 374, 14; w. acc., 406; 
w. two aces., 413. Trans w. acc., 
420, 2. 

Transitive verbs, 190, 1 ; w. acc. and 
infill., 414; periphras. coujug. of, 621, 
1 and 3; gerund and gerundive, 626, 1. 
Trees, geiid. of names of, 69; names of, 
in us, decl., 133, 2. 

Tres, decl., i<>6. 

Tribrach, 721, 2. 

TribuS w. two dais., 433, 2. 

Tribus, decl., 13], 2; gend., 132. 
Tricoloii, 728, 2, n. 1. 

Trihemiineral caesura, 7.36, n. footnote. 
Trihcmimeris, 721, 2, n. 2. 

Trimeter, 729, n. 2; dactylic, 739, 3; 

iambic, 743; Ionic, 744. 

Tripody, 721, 2, n. 2. 

I'riscme, 720, 2. 

-tris, adjs. in, 351. 

Trist icb. 731 , n. 

Tristis, tristior, decl., 127; tiistis w. 

force of adverb, 497, 1. 

Trisyllabic redup. perf., quant, of first 
two syllables, 716. 

-trix, verbal nouns in, 334; as adjs., 
495, 3 

Trochaic verse, 729, N. 1 ; 740 ff. ; cae- 
sura, 7.3(>, N. footnote; dipody, 740; 
dimeter, 741; tetrameter, 741, 2; 
stanz.a, 747, 14. 

-trum, verbal nouns in, 3.35, 

Trusting, dat. w. verbs of, 426, 1. 
Truths, general, expressed by pres, 
indie., 532, 2; by plup. indie., 539, 2; 
in condit., .578. 

Tt changed to st, ss, 8, 52, 1; 253, 1; 
351,2. 

Ta, decl., 175. i in tibi, 693. 
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-ttld5, derivatives in, 344 , 34fi. 

Tuli, u in, 715, 1. 

-turn, derivatives in, 1*43. 

Turn in series, (>57, 4, n. 2, Tiim . . 

turn, cum . . . tuLN, (;r>7, 4, n. 1. 
•turiS, desidoratives in. "^>0. 

-turnus, adjs. in, 34i); 355. 

Turris, decl., 102, 3. 

-tdrus, a, um, derivatives in, 3'18. 
-tus, adverbs in, SOIJ; deriv. iioims, o2« 
adjs. in, 340. 

-tds, derivatives in, 344. 

Tussis, de(*l., 102. 

Tate, tatemet, 175, 4. 


•um hi gen. plnr., 80, 1 ; 3; 102, 

106,7. Nouns in um, Supine la 
um, 633 , w. e5, (i;m, 2 , w. IrJ, 633, 3* 
Umbrian dmleel, 2. 

Umquam i»j intenog. sentence, foJ- 
ln\ve<i bj quin, 505, 5. 

-Una ahu''!!*, 4. 

Uticoriamty, expressions of, u. quin, 

5\U, 1. 

consti*. \v. verlMf of. 407, 

Unde, oi persons. 510, It; in rohii. 

clans 'S, 580 ff. ; w in^hi , 643, 1. 

Viidt t'luking, gerundive w. verbs of, 
62*2 


Tuus, possess., 176. , -undue -undl.243; derivatives in, 32K. 

Twoaccs.,410; 411 ; ;wo datSM43;>; two Ung6, a in perl, and p. purl., 440. Vll. 
abls., 477, 1., 2; two reHexive.,, 5t>l, | Uuguiri, dcsd,, 102, 4, 

2; two interrogs., 511, 3; two geiir, 1 I'nom, dat. v< rbs of. 42!'*, 3. 

626, 4; two negs., Im 6. j K^nlikr, gen. w. adjs. meaning, 435, 4 

j Unus, deci., 03 166; wed by aid. 


U 

U, u, sound, 10; parasitic, lo, .3. U 
nourns, 107, 2; 131, dcfeci., 143, 1, 


w. prep., or iK*rt . gen.. 441. 1 ; n. of, 
w. possess., 446, 3; vv. qutSQUe, 515, 
:i. Onue quT w. subj., 591. .V 
-tinus. -uno., junins in, 34i», 4 ; 0 in, 


U-verbs, 3,59; ,'16:1. Sujniio in 0, 63.5. ' 712, 4 

U final, quant. <»f, 6il2, 1 ; in incretn ; -uoa ■ in,, 131, 3. 

of doel., 70.5; 710; conj , 711 and 5, | -ur. d'*cl. of adjs. in, 92, 1; gend. of 

U as coiisoiiaut, 73.3, ;i, n. 2. ' iioims iu, 1*22 ; 124. 


Uber, deci., 129. : Urbs, decl., 10.5. 

UbI, 308, 2 ; 31G, 1 ; 510. 11 ; in temp. ! f'tginf/, c<oistr. w. verbs of, 565, 4. 
clauses, 538, 3, 602; in rc'at clauses, urnus, adjs. in, 319. 

589 ff.; in clause w. inliii. ii: iiidir ; Ur5, u in ussi. 749, \d., 1. 
disc., 643, 1. I in ubi, 69.'>. j U8, nouiiH in, do<‘l., 82 IT.; 101 ; 131 , in 

Ubicumque, ubiubi, p. 72. footnote 3. as, 97, 4; quant, of increin., 710; 

-ubus = -ibus, 131, 2. verbal noniis iJi ua, 333; 331, 6: 338; 

-acus, derivatives in, 3, W. names of tre(‘.s in, deci., 133, 2 ; iic;u- 

-ad in abl,, 131, 5 and footnote 3. terr in, Deci. ]1 , H.3, 10; gend., Deci. 

-ag5, a in, 712, 2. III., 115; 119; i22; 124; hcler(»cHteK 

TJi, sound,’ 11. Perfs. in ul, quant, of in us and um, 145,5; beterogeneouH, 

stem svllaldes, 714. . 147; 148; Us, ub final, 6!t2, 3; 701. 

-uis= as, 131,:?. I VstfuL dat. w. adjs. meaning, 4;i4, 2; 

-ula, verbal noun? in, -W; dirnins. in ad, 4.'15, 1. 

340; u in, 712. 9. = yique w. ace., 420, 5. 

-ails, adjs. in, Q in, 712, 3. ! Usus. eonstr., 477, III. and ^ 

Ullus, de(d., 93; use, 187, 1, n. 2; 188; } Ut, uti, 316, 1, 2, 4, .5, and 6. Ut w. 

nix' j subj.,558, 5; W2, 1 and n.; in rejm- 

Ulterlor, ultlmus, 15.5, 1 ; ultlmua w. | dJatIng (piestiou.s, 5.5!», 5 : w. sulij. of 
forc^ of adverb, 497, 3. I purpose, oik; 565; 56H; w verbs of 

Ultra w. acc., 420, 2. ' fearing, 567 , 1 ; w. sub j. of result , 570 ; 

-ulum verbal nouns in, 335 ; diiiiin. in, j in coin'ess., .586, II. ; w. relat,, .592, 1 ; 

’ j in temp. clrtuscM, (>02 ; w. difin. clause, 

-ulus, derivatives in, 351 ; 354, 6 ; dimin. 643, 2. Ut n6n - n§, 508, 5. Ut el 
in, 340; u in, 712, 9. I w. »ubj in condit , 584. Ut . . . flIC, 
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ut * . . ita in comparison, 566, n., 5 ; 

69i), 2 . 

-ut, (led. of nouns in, 97* 

Uter, decl., 106, 6. 

Uter, decl., 03; 184, 2; correl., 189; 
use, 511, 2. 

tJtercumque, uterllbet, uterque, 
utervls, decl., 08, 0. Uterque w. 
plur. verb, 389, 3; w. prona., 442, 4; 
meaning and use, 616, 4 and 5. 

Ut nSn, 316, 6. 

Utlnam w. opt, subj., 658, 2. 

Utor w.,abl., 477, 1. ; w. acc., 477, 1., 1; 
geruTidive, 623, 1. 

Utpote, 316, 7; w. relat., 692, 1; w. 
cum, 6,98, 1. 

Utrum, 316, 2, n,; 380, 4; in indir. 
quest., 650, 1. 

Ut si, 316, 2; w. subj., 684. 

•Utus, adjs. in, 346 ; tl in, 712, 6. 

-uus, derivatives in, 331. 

-ux, nouns in, decl., 98. 


V, originally not distinguished from u, 
6, 4; sound, 12 ; dropped, 43, 1 ; 40; 
238. 

Vacuus, const r., 465, 1. 

Vae, w. dat., 421, 4. 

Value, gen. of, 448; abl. of, 478. 

Vnluing, pred- gen. w. verbs of, 447 ; 448. 

Vannus, gend., 87, 3. 

Variable vowel, 06, 2; 07, 2; 100, 1; 
101, 1; in compd. verbs, 231. 

Varieties of verse, 7.'14 tf. 

Vfts, dtHjl., 146, 2. Vas, a in, 691,3; 
quant, of increm., 706. 

VatSs, decl., !()(}, 1. 

Ve, 315, 2; 601, 1 ; position, 677, 2. 

VS, iiiatip. prep., 313; in compds., 375,8. 

Vel, 316, 2; 302, 6; 658, 1 and 2. Vel 
potius, vel etlam, 658, 2. 

Velars, 46; labialized, 45. 

Vellm, vellem, in wishes, 668, 4. 

Velut, velut si, 316, 2; w. subj., in 
coiidit., 584. 

’Voni6 w. infin, 608, 1. Venlt in men- 
tem, w. gen., 454, 4. 

Venter, decl., 106, 6. 

VSr, defect., 138, 4; quant, of increm., 
708. 

Verbal nouns, classes of, 332 ; denoting 


action, 333 ; agent, 334 ; means, 835 if . ; 
w. infin., 608, 4, n. 2. Verbal incep- 
tives, 277, 2 ; 279. 

Verbs, morphology of, 190 ff.; classes, 
190, 1, 2, and 3 ;. voices, 191 ff. ; moods, 
193 ff . ; tenses, 196 ff. ; conjs., 201 ff.; 
prin. parts., 202 ff. ; paradigms, 204 ff. ; 
comparative view, 218 ff.; deponent, 
222 IT.; 267,1; 206 ; 281 ff. ; 283; 289; 
semi-deponent, 224; 267; 283, 1 ; i-verbs 
of Conj. III., 225 ff. ; verbal inflections, 
230 ff. ; vow^el changes in compds., 231 ; 
systems, 232 ff . ; verbal endings, 264ff*4 
classification of verbs, 267 ff.; incep- 
tives or inchoatives, 277 ff. ; ^5 ; de- 
8iderative8,288; 366; irregular, 290 ff. ; 
defective, 299; impersonal, 302; deri- 
vation and history of, 356 ff . ; root 
verbs, 367; thematic verbs, 368; with 
suffix io, 369; formation from nouns 
and adjs., 360 ff, ; a-verbs, 359, 1; 
360; e-verbs, 369, 2; 3()1 ; i-verbs, 
359, 3 ; 362 ; u-verbs, 369, 4 ; 363 ; f re- 
qnentatives, 364 ; diminutives, !Mi7 ; 
denominatives in ic6 and ig6, 3()8. 
Long vowel of pres, retained through- 
out, 749, VI. 

Verbs, Syntax of, 517 ff. ; verb omitted, 

388, 4 ; 642, 1; plur. w. sing, subj., 

389. Voices, 517; 518; person and 
number, 519; moods, 620 ff. ; indie., 
623 ff. ; lenses. 526 ff. ; subj., and its 
tenses, 541 ff. ; seq. of t/cnses, 546 ff. ; 
subj. in indep. sentences, 551 ff. ; 
imperat., 6()0 ff. ; subj. in subord. 
clauses, 562 ff . ; final clauses, 6()8; 
result, 570; condit., 572 ff. ; concess. 
clauses, 686 ; 6H9 ; causal clauses, 
588 ; 598; relat., 689 ff. ; temporal, 
600 ff . ; infin., 606 ff. ; gerunds and 
gerundives, 621 ff. ; supines, t532 ff . ; 
particips., 6^16 ff. ; indir. disc., 641 ff. ; 
indir. clauses, ('A\) ff. Position of 
modifiers of verb, 673. 

Vergil, versification, 747. 

V§r6, 316, 3; 669, 2; in answers, 379, 1. 

Verses, 720 ; 727 ; name, 729; 730 ; varie- 
ties, 734 ff. 

Versification, 720 ff. Feet, 720; verses, 
720 ; 727 ; names, 729 ; 730. Figures 
of pros., 733. Varieties of verse, 734. 
Versification of principal |X>et8, 747. 

Versus w. acc., 420, 2 ; position, 676. 
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Vert5 w. two data., 433, 2. 

Veru, deel., 131, 2 

Verum, m, 3; 315, 3; (559, 1. NOn 
sQlum (modo, tantum) . . . vfirum 
etiam, ()57, 4, N. 1. 

Vescor w. abl., 477, i. i 

Vesper, <iocl.> 8t), 3 . 

Vestri, vestrum, use, 175, 2. | 

Veto, constr., SCm, 3; 312, 5; in I>as8. , 
<111, 2, N. 2. * 

Vetus, dec!., 123; Cuinpar.. rVJ. 

Vicis, defeci., 142. 

VidS, fi in, 2. 

Videlicet, 310, 1 . 5 

Video M. cum, (XU, 4, . video!,) 

r-onstr., Gil, 2, N. 2. j 

Vir, do<;l.,8(), 1. | 

VirgO, dec!., 100. ‘ 

Virtas, decl.. 97. I 

Virus, dool., S.3, 10; gend., 88. j 

Vis, doe]., 107 ; qimiO of inoronK, 709. 
Vocative, like norii., p. 21, footnote 2. ' 
decl., 83, 5; 83, 9; 89, 5, Pool. Ill , 
110, 2, 4, 0, and 9. Syiifax of voc , ' 
402; voc, for nom., 402, 3; in « xcla- ; 
mat ,421,2; position. (‘»K0. I iiiial in 
Greek voeati\eR, 093; fi, in, 095, 2. ; 

Voices, 191 ff. . ineanin( 4 , 517 IT. 

Volitive subj., .551, Hi.; 559, W) ; 5(i8; i 
in relal. clan.se, 51K1. 

VolO w'. two a<'<'s., 412; w. ijifiii. or j 
subj., 5G5, 2; 014, 2. VolOns w. dat. i 
of posse.ssor, 430, ‘2 i 

Volucer, decl., 12(), 2. 

Volucris, decl., 102, 5. 

-volus, comixls, in, .‘109, 4; compar., I 

153 . ; 

Vostrum, vostrarum, vostrOrum, 
175, 6. ' 

Vowels, clas.se.s r»f, 7; quantity, 15; *:i i 

herited, 20; -vowel j?r{idation,21 ; pho- 
netic changes in,23fT.; aSKiiuilation, i 
31; lengthened, 37 ff. : shortened, 39; j 
lost, 40; devcloi>f»d, 41; contraction,! 
42 ff. Variable vowels, 2. Vowel 
changes in c(»miKls., 231. Thematic j 


vowel, p. 98, footnote 1; 247 ff.; wwol 
variations in roots, slenis, and sutHxes, 
325; 320. Stem vOwcl lost or changed 
ill eoiupds., 309 Final vowels, quant, 
of, 092. Filial votvels eliiltsl, 733, 1 ; 
shortened hi hiatus, 2 , n. Vi>\;cLs 
long when th^y present diplis , or 
result fro. n contraction, 749, 11. l#mig 
vowels oi priiiiitivivs t'Ctainod in 
deriv8.,749, III. ; in compdM.,749, IV'. ; 
in noia. sing, of nouns amd adjs. in- 
«TCHsing long in the t‘;cn., 749, V . 

Vujgus, 'hs L, 83, 10; geiid., 8^;. 

-vusi, derivativcH in, 331. 


ciiiis T w. ol, 458, 2. 
Watelics <M night, 759, i 
Weak caesura, TtKi, n. f'Kvtmde. 

Will, subj. of .551, ill.; .m 
Winds, gend. of names of, <>8. 

WishiiH^, verbs of, in poten* subj., 55G ; 

.• -nbj., V)5, Gll. 1 ; ,v. indn.’tdl. 
W.'ids, format, of, 318 IT.; iutleclion 
„nd derivatU'm, 320 ff. ; arrang. of, 
(itio ft. 

Writers, Latin, 753. 


X, sound, 7, N , ilropped, 58, 3; noniis 
in, decl., 98; 105; gend., 115; 12U. 


Y, in foreign words only, 5, 2; sound, 
10, 2 ; gend. of inmus la, 122. Y iinuk 
quant, of, ft92, 1. 

^ ear. ealemiar of, 755. 

Yb, gend. of nouns in, 116; 119; final, 

iY.n, ll 


Z, in foreign words only, 5, 2. 
Zeugma, 751, 2, n. 
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SHOWING THE CORBESPONDING SECTIONS IN THE GRAMMAR! 

OE IRRl AND IROR 


Old 

New 

Old 

New 

1 Old 

New 

1 

4 

38 

61 

69-98 

— 

2 

5 

39 

62 

99 

Ill 

3 

6-8 

40 

64 

100 

112; 116 

4 

9 

41 

65 

101 ; 102 

113 

5 

10 

— 

66 

103; 104 

114 

6 

11 

42 

67-7C 

105 

115. 

7 

12 

43 

71 

106 

117 

a 

13 

44 

72 1 

107 

118; 

9-15 

10 footnote 2 

45 

73 

108 

12C 

16 

14; 15 

46 

74; 75 

109 

117 

17 

16 

47 

76 

no 

121 

18 

17; 18 

— 

77 

111 

12" 

— , 

19-21 

48 

78 

' 112; 113 

12o 

19 

22 

— 

78,7 

114; 116 

124 


23 

49 

79; 80 

116 

131 

20 

37; 38 

50 

HI 

117 

131, 2 and 3 

21 

39 

61 

82; 83; 85; 8( 

_ 

131, 5 

22 

24-30 

52 

83,6; 84 

118 

132 

23 

42; 43 

63 

82; 87; 88 

119 

133 

23, n. 

32-:U) 

54 

89 

120 

134 

— 

44-49 

56 

— 

— 

134, 5 

24 


— 

94 

121 

134, 2 and 3 

25 

31 

66 

96 

122 

134,4 

26 

— 

67 

96 

123 

i;^ 

27 

40 

58 

97 

124 

136 

— 

41 

59 

98 

125-127 

— 

28-; 29 

— 

m 

99; 100 

m 

137 

30 

51 

61 

101 

129 


31 

50 

62 

102 

130 

138 

32 

52, 2, 3 

, 63 

103 

131 

im 


54 

1 

104 

132 

140 

33 

55 

64 

ia5; 106 

133 

141; 142 

34 

53 

6.6 

102-ia5 

134 

143 

35 

66; 52,1 

m 

107; 108 

135-140 

145 

36 

ST—TjO 

67 

107,4 

141-143 

147 

3T 

60 

68 

109; 110 

^44 

14D 


Ai4 
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Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

145 

147, 5, n. 

203 

204 

261 

m 

146 

6)3 

204 

205 

‘i(»2 

•261 

147 


m 

20t>; ‘207 

263 


148 

90; 9i 

206 

*208 ' 

‘2m ; 

2ti3 

149 

91 

207 

2(y.»; *210 

266 

264 

150 

91; 92 

‘.^08 

‘iti 


265 

151 

93 


212; 213 

m 

266, 267 

162 

126 

210 

•214 

269 

a(>8 

163 

126 1 

211 

215; 216 

270 

Ml 

154 

127 

212 

217 

2V1 

270 

155-158 

128-130 


218 

‘27*2 

271 

159 

137,8; 144; 146 

214 

•219 

273 

‘272 

160 

149 

216 

•220 

274 

27:1 

161 

150 

216 

221 

276 

273, 1 

162 

151 

217 

225 


‘276 ; 278; 270, t 

103 

162 

2.8 

2‘2( : 227 

277 

!^76; 278; ‘279 

164 

153 

219 

•2‘28 

•278 

‘274; 2/6; 278 

lf>6 

154 

220 

2;u) 

m 

275 

166 

155 

221 

2:u 

‘Ml 

‘277 

167 

15(> 

222 

232-235 

‘281 

279 

168 

157; 158 

22.V2:iO 


282 

280 

169 

160 

2,>1 

‘2‘22: 229 

‘2H;t 

‘28 i -2H3 

170 

159 

232 

22:5 

284 

2H4 ; 288 

171 

161 


2‘24 

2b5-‘287 • 

285-287 

172 

162 

233 

m 

* 288 

‘2H9 

173 

162, n. 

234 

237 

' 289 

2tK) 

174 

163-165 

235 

2 ;^ 

290 

21H>-29‘i 

176 

106 

m 

2;;9 

291 

W 

176; 177 
178 

1()7 

m 

237 

2:« 

‘240 

211 

292 

293 

294 

‘295 

179 

169 

239 

*243 

‘294 

•<!96 

180 

170 

240 

‘244 

295 

297 

181 

182 

171 

172 

241 

242 

‘254 

‘25(; 

‘2tK» 

297 

298 

299-301 

183 

173 

1 243 


i 298 

302 

184 

174 ; 175 

244 

25*;. 2 

299-300 

.302, 2 

186 

176 

245 

25<'*. 1 

:m 

302, 5 

( 177 ; 178 

246 

•25f), 2 

m 

303 

186 

! 180; 181 

247 

‘i55 

;<o3 

:M)4 


• 179 

248 

_ 

304 

305-310 

187 

182 

249 

245 

3a5 

— 

188 

183; 184 

‘250 

246 

,•106 

:ui 

189 

190 

186 

186; 187 

251 

262 

247 

248 

307 

;i0H 

312 

313 

188 

253 

249 

:k)9 

314 

191 

1‘I2-194 

195 

196 

189 

190 

191 ; m 
193-195 

254 

265 

266 

257 

260 

251 ; 252 
253 
‘257 

310 

311 

312 

313 ' 

315 

316 

317 

318 

197 

198-201 

202 

19<i; 197 
1<)8-201 

2l»2; 203 

258 

259 

260 

257,2; 258 
259 
‘267.1 

314 

315 

319 

320,1 

32:1 
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Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

316 

323,1 

366 

400 

414 j 

[463; 464 ; 466 

317 • 

323,2 

366 

400, n. 

477, m. 

318 

323,3 


401 

« — 

466 

— 

324-;i32 

367 

459 

415 

467-470 

319 

369 

368 

387 

416 

476 

319, notes 

321 ; 322 

369 

402 

417 

471 

320 

— 

:170 

403 

418 

472 

321 

340; 341 

371 

404; 40.5; 409 

419 

473; 474 

322 

342 

371, 1, n. 

408* 

420 

476 

323 

343 

372 

406 

421 

477 ; 481 

324 

;.44 

:173 

410 

— 

482 

326 

346 

:i74 

411 

422 

478 

326 

3:4; 3;J5 

:i75 

412 

423 

479 

327 

333; 336 

376 

413 

424 

480 

> ^ 

:i:i7-339 

377 

407 

426 

483; 485 

328 

346 

;178 

416 

426 

484 

329 

.*47 

379 

417 

427 

491, 1. 

330 

348 


418; 419 

428 

491, II. 

— 

349-:i52 

:i8i 

421 

429 

486; 487 

331 

36:i 

382 

42:1 

430 

488 

3,32 

:4() 

383 

422 

431 

489 

m 

328, 5 ; :i29 

384 

424 ; 425 

432 

420; 490 

3iW 

3.55 

.'186 

426-428 

433 

420 

— 

,T>6~:i.59 

:i8() 

429 

434 

490 

335 

,3(KK«i3 

.'187 

4.'30 

435 

420, 3 ; 490,3 


.364 

.‘188 

431 

436 

.312 

m 

.'uyi 

:i89 

4.32 

4.37 

490,4 

338 


:i90 

433 

438 

m 

339 

,367 

,'191 

4:14 ; 4:15 

439 

395 

__ 

:Mi8 

392 

436 

440 

492 ; 49.3; 497 

340; ’Ml 

:i<i9 

,393 

4:17 

441 

494 ; 495 

_ 

370; .371 

:i94 

438 

442 

496 

.'42; 343 

.372 

39,5 

4:19 

443 

497 

.'44 

373-375 

.'1<16 

440 

444 

498; m 

.'45 

.376 

m 

440, 6 ; 441-444 

446 

39(K399 

346 

377 

398 

445; 446 

446 

500 

.'47 

377, 1 

.391» 

45CM.52 

447 

501 

348 

386 

400 

46.3 

448 

.502 

.'49 

.377, 2, :i86 

401 

439 

449 

50.3; 504 

3,50 

377, .3 

402 ; 403 

447 

450 

505-507 

.3,51 

377, 4; ,378 

404 

448 

451 

508 

352 

37v> 

405 

448, 4 

4.52 

609 

.353 

;wo 

406 

449; 454; 467 

453 

610 

a54 

377, n 

407 

454 

454 

611 

355 

377, 6 

— 

4.55 

455 

612 

356; :i57 

381 

408 

449 

4m 

612, 4 and 5 


3S2 

409 

456 ; 457 

457 

613 


383 

410 

458 

458 

614; 615 


382 

411 

459 

459 

516 


384 

— 

400 

460 

388 

HR* ^ 

393 

412 

461 ; 462 

461 

m 


303,4 

413 

461 ; 467 ; 476 

462 

390; 391 




473 

474 

475 
47(i 

477 

478 
471) 
48(» 
4^1 
482 

4H3 

484 

485 
480 
487 

t88; 489 
m); 491 

41)2 

493 

494 

495 

49(> 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 
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509 

5(>4, I. r5fLW»<)7 


New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

392 

507 

573 

540 

637-039 

517 

506 

674 ; .576 

550 

640 

518 

5(K) 

670; 577 

551 

654 

5J12 


678 

k52 

655 

6.32; 533 

510 

579 

553 

6m> 

534 

,511 

580-583 

fWH 

65T*-(501 

5;H; 635 

512 

5841, 4 

..55 

661, n. 


513 

584; 587 j 

r>5(>; 657 


537; 538 

514 

__ i 

5.58 

(iCl2 

639 

515 

.585 ; 58»i; .593,2 

559 

6(i:i 

540 

,515, 411. j 

■ 55)9 

1 5(50 

(ki4 

52f); 523 

n. 4 < 

.5(51 

(Ki5 

524 ] 


588 

602 

15(56 

525 

— 

5H9 

563 

(507 

620-531 

.517 

55»2 ; rm ; 599 

5(‘4 

0(»H 

,V>1 

518 

602 

— 

(509; 070 

522 

519 

00.3. < 504 i 

5(»5 

071 

641 

520 

im 

' .5(/; 

(572 

541, 2 i 

521 

«)(X); (iOl 

507 

(573 

Ml, 3 

522 

Oil 

5(58 

(571 

541, 2 

523 

(>-42 

509 

(5754)8() 

541, 2 and 3 

.524 

043 

570 

(581 

542 

525 

4i44 

571 

082 

659 

r>2<» 

0. 

.572 

(583 

558; 559 

527 

010.-048 

_ 

(584 

552 

528 

049 

573 

085 

5r>;^5r)7 

529 

045): 052 

.574 

08(5 

500 

5;k) 

(453 

.575 


561 

.5:u 

__ 

57(> 

(587; 088 

502; 5(h3 

532 

(XX> 

.577 

089 

543 

5.33 

(i07; 008 

578 

090 

514 


(;05) 

579 

091 

545, 1 

5.‘44 

414, 011 

580 

092 

.545, II. 

5;q, 11. 

242 

581 

09.3-701 

,545, I. and 11. 

.5;45 

013, 014 

582 

702 

640s550 

5.‘i(» 

415; 010; 012 

583 

703 

661 

537 

(>17-020 

584 

704 

,541 , 2 

m 

015 

585 

705-710 

m ; 590 

.5.39 


58(5 

741 


540 


\rnA ; 571: 588, 
( 3; (i51, 1 


5(55, 2 ; 50-1, U. 

1 .541 

(524 

andIII.;.5(;8.5 

' ,542 

026~(531 

670; .591 

.543 

021 

571 

.543, 11. 

02,3 

670 

544 

025-(531 

.5f)l 

.544, 2, i 

(522 

,5<H, I. 

n. 2 ( 


594, II. ; 595 

545 

032 

69(5 

540 

(K53; m 

597 

547 

m 

672 

1 548 

636 


587 

588 

589 

590 

591 

592 
693 

594 

595 
59t; 
5ir7 

598 

599 


712 

713 

714 

715 
710 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 

722; 723 
724 
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Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

600 

726 

617 

739, 3 

632; 633 

— 



726 

618 

740 

634; 636 

760 

f301 

727 

619 

741 

630 

761 

002 

728 

620 

741, 2 

637 

762 . 

(JOS 

729 

021 

742 

(538 

1-3 

m 

730 

i 022 

74;t 

039; (J40 

763 

m 

720, 6 

023 

743, 2 

041 ; 642 

754 

606 

731 

024 

743, 3 

643 

756 

607 

782 

(525 

743, 4 

644 

( 756, notes 

(508 

733 

620 

744 

I and 2. 

609 

734 

(527 

745 

645 

750 

610 

7:i6 

028 

745, 1-10 

646; 647 

757 

611 

736 

(>20 

\ 745, 10, notes 

648 

— 

012 

737 

1 2 and 3. 

649 

354 

013 

738 

_ 

740 

(m 

768 

014 

73J) 

.030 

747 

651 

749 

015 

739, 1 

031 

747, 1-19 



61(i 

739, 2 

— 

748 
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